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AARCH LAMB.” Reproduced from an original painting 
Kde expressly for SUCCESSFUL FARMING by Ross Sieber. 
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Save $355! 


N the new price of $895 for the La Crosse 

Model G Tractor you get a tried and tested 
three plow standard tractor at less than $75 a 
drawbar horsepower. Our standardized quantity 
production has enabled us to reduce the price 
$355. You get the benefit. 


The price of $895 is for the La Crosse Model G com- 
plete with lugs, belt pulley, fenders and governor all ready 
for work. This is exactly the same tractor which formerly 
sold for $1250. Not a part has been changed. 


Fewest Number of Parts 

The La Crosse is the tractor with one third less parts 
than other tractors. This means that the upkeep of the 
La Crosse is very low—there are fewer wearing parts, 
fewer parts to replace. All parts are built to work 
together and fit perfectly. 

Every working part of the La Crosse motor is easily 
accessible. To get into the crank case just unscrew two 
thumb nuts. To remove the entire crank case, just 
take out eight screws. The clutch is adjusted by turn- 
ing one nut. For $895 you will secure in your La Crosse 
the perfect kerosene burning tractor motor. The La 
Crosse has the reputation of requiring less service than 
any other tractor. 

See Your Dealer Immediately 

There is a La Crosse dealer near you. See him at once if you 
want a La Crosse at $895 this season. If you do not know him 
write us and we will send you his name. 


La Crosse Tractor Company 


Department 023 La Crosse, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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Vol. XIX 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
cencern Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any conditions 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your Home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a aishonest person to your 
bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
of their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
antee Page 
Agents and Help Wanted 44—-54-83-122- 10-172 

183-—190-205-218-220 224- 227- 
Automobiles 21-35-3 
Auto Accessories 44-46-48- 56-14-65 
99—101-—126—132-1! 
Auto Tires 4—17-24-25-29-3 1-33-49-58 
bedewnsd 60—122-191-247 
Barn Equipment 112- ‘- 147-159 
Bath Koom Equipment 79- 215 ~216 
Bee Suppl es 
Berry Boxes 77 
Bicycles 183-190 
Blasting Powders 69-116 
Books and Periodicals 54—72-79- 80- 86 90— 94 —-95-— 
130—168—169—174—180—-185-—192-200-212 
Boots and Shoes 148 189 190-224—2 —_ 236 





Building Material and Lumber 2-9 1-136-—-150—179— 

adued . .182-204-205-214 
Carpets and Rugs 241 
Cement 128-—133-183--233 
Clipping Machines 150-175-182 
Clocks and Watches 186-193 
Clot hing—Children’s 171-191-201 
Clothing— Men's. 119-131—171-190—201-212-227-233 
Clothing— Women's 124-125-201-—208-230 
Concrete Mixers 994-161-180 
Corn Planters 71-75 


Cream Separators and Churns 
148-149 151- i60-161- 179 


Dairy Preparations 157-220 
18 


Dips and Disinfectants 4 
Ditching Machinery 44-62-82 
Dogs and Pet Stock 119-177-204 
Dry Batteries 175-186 
Dye ‘ ° 212-22 
Ear Phones. 220-233 
Elevators. . 64-182 
Engines 86—111—-113—116—118—121—154-180 


Ensilage Cutters & Silo Fillers 64-117-145-154— 
: 180 
Fanning Mills. . ; 
Farm Fence 99-121- 
Farm Tools and Machinery 71 


106 
126-144-179 
76—101-147- 

180 


62-64—-113-159-173-179 
54-60- 192-201-220 


Feed Grinders 
Food and Provisions 


Furnaces and Heating 7 stems. .61-—228-231-236—237- 
[i beetemeweds cvedetuvedhibs eteae 238-240 
Gloves 244 
Grave Vaults 224 
Guns and Ammunition 19-167-233 
Hardware 63-147-179-208-241 
Harness 106-—118-—123-—233 
Hay Presses 62-—64-117-—123-147-159 
Hog Oilers and Waterers 119-17 
Hot Beds. . 77 
Household Equipment 218-220-242 


Household Remedies 122—194—208-—212-—218-—222-240 
Incubators and Brooders . .164—168—169-170-172-173- 
18 














after month it is reasonable evidence that 
Continued on page 185 
INDEX TO READING MATTER IN 
THIS ISSUE 
Editorial Comment 
A Dry Nation * 6 
| An Ill-Advised Advertisement 7 
Do \ou Want It’ 6 | 
Mob Insanity 6 | 
Representative Government. ... 7 
Slouch and Grouch : 7 
Your Insurance : 6 
Miscellaneous 

Dirdseye Views of Far Lands 28 
Community Center Shop and Garage 190 
Current Cartoons. 245 


: 4-185 
| Food - 200 
ands ctnedecceece vhs seduce eseun 184 
Knitting Machines 219 
Kodaks..... _— 
Lamps and Lighting Systems 76—182-187-207- 
. ct 220-22 1-226 | 
Land and Real Estate 72-79-85-90-91-94-95-— 
170-175 
Lightning Rods....... ; 208 
Livestock 119- 126-141 
Looms oem . = 220 
Manure and Lime Spreaders "123-153 
Milking Machines 137 
Mis: ellaneous 182-—184—208-—240 
Motorcycles 141-208 
Music and Musical lnstruments 224-228-239 
Olls and Lubricants... 41 


Packing Houses 105-246 


Paints and Varnishes 51-172-176—177-179-240 
Patent Attorneys 61-82—121-—157-160-—204-208-229 
Patterns 232 
Portable Tanks ; ‘ 172 
Piston Rings 91 
Potato Machinery 76 


Poultry and Pigeons 
Poultry Supplies and Remedies 
170-172—180-191-—184-—-185 


Printing Supplies 122-183 
Road Building Machinery and Supplies 163 
lloller Bearings 127 
Kooung and Shingles 51-128-—129—135—156- 


165-179-182-198 


Rubber and Woolen Footwear 55-89- 122-148-158 


Sanitariums and Surgical Appliances 212-222 
Sanitary Closets 191 
Sanitary Equipment 227 
Saw Machinery 54-58-65-95-180-192 
Schools 61—107-119-121-—130—132-170- 

180—183—186—191-—208-—215-224-233-—237 


Seed Cleaners and Graders 
Seeds— Field 66-68-69-72 


3-76-77-78-79-80-82- 
3-86-87-91-94-97-193 
2-76-77-87-92-93-205 
2-73-76-77-78-79-80- 

82-87-94-193 


Seeds— Flowers 66 
Seeds— Garden 


Silos 157 
Smoke Houses and Liquid Smoke 237 
Solder 9 


O4 
Spray ers and Spraying Material. .79-81-83-87-96-180 
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Steam Cookers rT 241 | 
Steel Posts 107-126 
Steel Traps 173-240 
Stock Foods and Conditioners. . 112-130—-141-155 
157-160 
Stoves and Ranges 205-2 18-—223-—224-228-— 
229-234-235 
Stump Pullers .64-65-76-95-173-177 
Talking Machines and Phonographs 200—202-210- 
11-—212-218-233-239-241 
Telephones 204 
Threshers 93-98-—117-123 
Toilet Preparations 205-209-218 
Trees and Nursery Stock 64—68-72-76-77-78 
oe 82- = 87-94-95-97-24 
Trucks and Tractors 27-43-4547 54- 
56-—57-61~-62-63-65-69-93 97- 98- 503 106-111-115 
117-120 172 
Typewriters l 
Veterinary Remedies............... 130-157 
Wagons 99-141 
Washing Machines 219-225-227-229 
Water Supply Systems ' 197 
Well Drilling Machines 62 
Wheels 65-99-141-183 
Windmills 112-175 
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EXPERTS TAKE NO CHANCES 


Did you visit any of the automobile 
shows this year? 

Did you notice that nearly every car 
of every kind that was exhibited in the 
show was equipped with tires that are 
generally advertised? 

There must have-been a very much 
worth while reason. 

These dutomobile makers know auto- 
mobile tires. Some of the unknown brands 
can be bought for less money than the 
advertised brands. 

But these men were afraid to take a 
chance on the unknown brands. If the 
tires should be troublesome the buyer 
might not be satisfied with the car. 

They were after satisfied customers, so 
they took no chances with any but known 
brands in which you have confidence. 

If these automobile experts cannot take 
chances on unknown merchandise in their 
line when they exhibit their cars for sale, 
the people who are not experts will cer- 
tainly find it profitable to stick to mer- 
chandise that 5 sold on reputation built 
by advertising and backed by quality. 

When a concern gets big enough to 
advertise in Suc ul Farming month 





Ferreted Facts for Farmers (Inside Views From 





Our Washington Correspondent) s 
Hawkins Goes Into Class Four. 50 
Location of the Farm House 34 
Modern Ideas on Roads 22 
New Chief of Bureau of Markets 34 
Our Bulletin (Letters and Comments) 188 
Our Crippled Children....... 44 
Our Junior Loan System vanes 26 
Our National Moving Day...... = 54 
Putting the Car in Shape........... 36 
The Cinder Path e's 34 
The Federal Farm Loan Act ‘ 11 
The Great Railroad Problem. . oedecum 

General Agriculture 
A Band Cutter 46 
A Believer in Limestone 46 
A Method That Made More Wheat 57 
Answers to Questions of General Interest 38 
A Promising New Clover 20 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Department.. 102 
Cedars for Stopping Washes - 49 
| Early Seeding of Clover : 62 
Farm Bureaus and Their Job..... 10 
Grow More Barley imi 65 
Is Clover Seed too Expensive. . 48 
Late Breaking of Sod nd as 58 
Let the Land Dry nese 62 
Make Everybody Produce ‘ ‘ 40 
Making a Long Farm Shorter. . 56 
Methods That Make Potatoes 32 
| Notes From Our Farm , £0 | 
| Origin of Rosen Rye 65 
Our Junior Farmers (The Farm Garden) 100 


Soybeans in the Cornbelt... i8 
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The New Secretary of Agriculture. , vale 
To Prevent Washing er 
Whatsoever a ae PIE «0 0 cns eke causes ce ueege 5 
ARDEN AND ORCHARD 
Add a Month to Your Garden : ‘acedtan 
A Hot bed on the Manure Pile : 94 
Cabbage and Onions as Farm Crops..............79 
os §. OS § - 5 Geer reeertat ete 9! 
CORD SE GE, oc vv a ckns sc cserecedpene 23 
Getting the Most From the Garden...........+.++ 86 
Grapes in Home Gardens RE 
How Many Seeds in an Apple? er eC 
Jackson's Apple Comeback ‘ ery 
Kieffer Pears. .. oodeccnn 
Manure For the Farm Garden Ss 
Mulching Raspberries... . octane 
My Farm Orchard soles oc 
Planting Time in the Garden. . . : ---90 
Points on Raspberry Culture... . +74 
Propagating Common Shrubs...... 192 
Prune Now and Prune Right........ 84 
Putting Out Small Fruits........... 98 
Rejuvenating Old Orchards....._._: 68 
Sow Flower Seed In March.......... 193 
rere ee 82 
Squash and Sweet Potatoes in March v4 
Success With Pickles 78 
Sweet Corn For Home Use. ..... 78 
The Farm's Business Front...... . ee 14 
Tbe Farmer's Melon Patch........ 92 
The Row of Rhubarb.......... : 97 
Watering a Farm Garden. ecngecesace 83 
WY PG noni dxenccowes - oes 82 
Yes, It Pays to Grade. . . ; ‘ 76 
Livestock 
A Fortune Built on the Farm... 110 
Answers to Veterinary Questions 130 
A Questionnaire For Farrowing Time.,..... 107 
Brood Sows Need Exercise. . 123 
Coming Out Ahead With Beans and Corn. . 112 
Fattening Steers Need Little aanes see8 — 
Helping Sows Make Good.... vane 112 
Infectious Abortion in Sows.... . 123 
Keeping Faith With the Hog..... 104 
Make U nthrifty Pigs Root 131 
Market Cattle +r Pursues Sire . 106 
Michigan's Dog La . 129 
Pig Psy chology " ; 114 
Pointers on Castration of Pigs. 122 
Raising an Orphan Foal......... 131 
Shaping Up a pay Flock 118 
ay ter E —~ | Lambs.. . ‘ 122 
The Stomach Worm of Sheep 108 
What of the Future in Cattle =< 16 
Why Leather is High.. 113 
Dairy 
A Dairy Ration........ Siew 146 
After The Pasture Dries... . adinens ~.+- 134 
A Question of Bqstoment <n : ‘ . 182 
Arrangement of Stalls in the Barn.... ‘ ... 146 
Calves Favor Whole Grain.... wae 155 
Clean Milk oe 160 
Cleaning Milk Utensils. . : ihaences 146 
Cooperative Bull papoctgtion, sue . 144 
Demonstrations Which Teach. on : .. 137 
Feeding The Calf............... ‘ eer 
Feeds For Milk Making......... oe 139 
Fighting the Good 142 
~ 4. ~ aS 137 
Giving Medicine to Stock. . 148 
Handling Stable Manure , ; ; 141 
Has The Beginner a Chance xd ....160 
Make The Cow More Efficient. ne ; 144 
Self-Feeders For Dairy Cows... 140 
Study Your Rations..... 154 
Watch the Dairy Petters. .136 
Winter Dairying Pays...... Se ecedace 136 
ge 
Cleaning Drinking ¥ esse ls $n8b66e0ss0ésabbes 183 
Colors of Little Chicks...............44. ves ecsnee 
¢ YXommunity Mindedness.............. ..182 
Dust For Poultry........... MPP ies? 177 
Early Hatches Pay Best. . os een 
Feedi to Increase Size. - es 
or to Avoid Disease. .... on 180 
Keept ng ges For Hatching...... koa 164 
Land For ‘oultry Raising..... ee — 
Manure Pits For ane 5 Houses....... -..-170 
Removing Sick Fow ; ‘ ..175 
Retiring on the ro 200 ; , 166 
Selling Hens With C hicks. . . . ‘ ——: . 
Shade and Fruit For Chickens........ ; .. 181 
eons Baby Chicks by Mail : 164 
Start With Hatching Eggs.. ‘ eS 
Tankage For the Poultry.... .. ‘ 172 
The Parents of Our Layers... ... 168 
The Poultry Breeders’ Goal 168 


Too Early Or Late Hatches 


1 ‘ 
Try a Few Turkeys 176 
Two Hours a Day—$2500 a Year 162 
Why I Raise kagpere Chickens 184 
ome Department 

Advance Spring Fashions 227 
An Inventory of Linens. . 214 
A Twine Holder ° 226 
Built in Ironing Board... 215 
Don't Turn Up Your Nose at Greens 219 
amy pd in Measuring... 219 

Easy Lessons in Baby ‘Rtaising 228 
Good Things For Dinner 230 
Inexpensive Flower Holders 239 
ening Hints 229 
Keep The Sewing Machine Clean 205 
Keeping Cheese Fresh 221 
Let the Bee Solve Your Sugar Problem 204 
Made of Upholstery...... 237 
March Music Offerings 241 
More Use For Peroxide 229 
Mrs. Farmer's Temptation 220 
National News For Women 212 
Our Home Amusement Page 243 
Our Pattern Department 232 
Our Young Housekeepers 236 


My S8t. Patrick Party 


Points on Etiquette... 225 
Refinishing Homely Woodwork 206 
Ribbon and Crochet 222 
Shall Women Make Clothing 217 
Simple Method of Making Shortcake 213 
Squibs From a Farmwife'’s Notebook 240 

208 


Taking Backache From Housework 
The Buff Kitchen : 

The Purifying Fire 

The Two Pretenders (story) 

The Story Book Bean (Bedtime Story) 
The Thoughtful Letter Writer 

The Unsightly Bruise 

This Cradle Makes Baby Independent 
Treating An Open Wound 

Ways of Cooking Hominy 

What Makes a Good Neighbor én 2 
Your Uncle Sam Takes a Hand.........:sseeees : 
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THE FiSK RUBBER COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
FISK TIRES 
TIRE SUNDRIES 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Fonte eos Sen © 8 Owe 08 
Time to Re-tire? 
Buy Fiek) 


PLEASE ADORESS REPLY “ATTENTION OF 


TO THE CAR OWNER: 


I wish it were possible for me to meet you personally, to say 
directly to you some of the things I would like you to know. 


If you could conduct an investigation as to which tire commands 
the greatest good will of its users I honestly believe you would find it 
to be the FISK. 


In the first place, the tire is a good one. I not only think 
that but I know it. It is built to a high standard. The quality and 
a are right and the types of FISK TIRES are generously over- 
sized. 


While FISK TIRES are sold through dealers only, we have a big 
chain of our own branches, one hundred and forty of these being so dis- 
tributed that all dealers in the United States are within quick reach 
of Pisk fresh stock. 


Each one of these branches is in charge of a Fisk man who is on 
his tip-toes to see that all dealers and users in his territory are 
pleased with FISK TIRES. 


In direct distribution facilities and in our attitude to our 
dealers and to you who use tires, we have a place distinctly our own. 


In volume of production and in years of experience we are 
among thé small group that leads the whole tire industry. 


I personally have seen, in my twenty years' association with 
The Fisk Rubber Company, its business grow from two-thirds of an acre of 
floor space to thirty-one adores of floor space and from an annual busi- 
ness, in 1900, of less than $90,000 to very close to $50,000,000 in 1919. 


Our Ideal, - To Be The Best Concern In The World To Work For 
and The Squarest Concern In Existence To Do Business With, - is a true 
indication of our aims and policies. 


Ask your dealer about Pisk Tires. 


Very truly yours, 


4 4 
Vice President & Gen'l Manager. 
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OTICE To Seed Sharks—All purveyors of seed wheat 
said to have originated from a few grains found in 
_ Egyptian mummy cases, and of seeds of any kind that 
are said to produce “wonder” crops are hereby warned to keep 
way from DeKalb county, Illinois, until the DeKalb County 
Agricultura Association goes out of business. If you try to 
work” that territory now you : 
will have to put up or shut up 
and you wouldn’t get far with 
our mouth shut. The seed 
bikers are having a much 
harder row to hoe than 
in the old days when 
there was an eager 
market for wooden 
nutmegs and gilded 
bricks. They ought 
to organize and 
protect each other 
from the hopeless 
places by publish- 
ing notices similar 
to the sample 
above. They are 
welcome to use it 
verbatim if they 
thoose, changing 
the names of county 
land state to suit con- 
ditions. A good many 
‘of these transgressors 
know about that county 
in northern Illinois and 
are acquainted with the ac- 
tivities of county agent W. G. 
Eckhardt, the apostle of good 
seeds. They know him as the 
man who put the Indian sign on low 
grade stuff and weed seeds. Eckhardt 
was one of the first of the county agents 
in the country and he has been in the 
same county ever since he started that 
work. Back in 1912 the Soil Improve- 
ment Association was formed in 
DeKalb county and he was asked to 
come up from the University of 
Illinois and take charge. From the 
first, he was dissatisfied to limit his 
work to the methods of growing crops, 
improving soils, raising livestock and 
combating diseases. He felt that farm- 
ers in this locality were fairly well up on 
these things but were at a great disad- 
vantage when it came to buying and sell- 
ing. He found that a rich soil was being 
jlanted with poor seeds and that fields were 
Gesemnltie polluted with all sorts of weeds 
that came into the county from every direc- 
tion and from all parts of the country. Clover 
was an important crop in the rotation on many 
farms in the locality and much of the seed was not 
what it should have been. The first year the Soil Improye- 
ment Association, which is the farm bureau, handled 
$12,000 worth of red clover seed. The money to finance 
this business was supplied by prominent farmers. The amount 
of seed handled increased from year to year, but it was not until 
1918 that a separate organization was perfected under the 
Illinois coopérative law to get away from the haphazard method 
of financing to which they had resorted. This concern was called 
the DeKalb County Agricultural Association and was incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $40,000. Each share was 
worth $100 and no man could 
own more than five shares. 






































The old school house that now 
serves as seed house and office 
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WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH 


A Concrete Demonstration In An Illinois County 
By P. M. FARMER 


bought during the first year the county agent was on the job 
in this county, Mr. Eckhardt did not begin the seed work in 
earnest until two years later. At first the method followed was 
to take orders from the individual farmers and then go and buy 
the seed wherever good stocks could be found. No supplies 
were kept on hand for those who did not make up their minds 
early. Now the organization is on such a solid foundation and 
the support of the farmers is so strong that seed is bought 
regardless of orders. Now the trouble is to get enough to 
supply the demand. Any kind of seed won’t do. It must be 
seed of high vitality and there are certain varieties of weeds 
whose presence in even small quantities will condemn a lot of 
seed to be used as chicken feed. 

Since the county has been taking an interest in better seed 
as a means of agricultural advancement there have been some 
surprising changes in the amounts of different crops grown. 
In 1912, so far as the county agent could learn, only about ten 
bushels of alfalfa seed was used. Four years later the amount 
used had increased to one thousand bushels. Since that time 
the popularity of the crop has been growing steadily. The 
same thing is true of clover, but that legume had been largely 
used before. Timothy is headed in the other direction. One 
hay dealer in the town of DeKalb says that 
a number of years ago he used to handle 
about forty-five loads of timothy hay to one 
of clover, but that at the present time the 
ratio is just about reversed. The work of 
the county agent has helped to increase the 
use of legumes for hay and the other organ- 
ization of which he is the secretary has made 
it possible to get seed that will grow. In the 

first place these men who were crusad- 

ing for better crops and cleaner 
fields went to the seed houses 
for their supplies, but they 
had a hard time getitng 
what they wanted. The 
Illinois seed law was not 
in existence at that 
time and almost any- 
thing went. Then 
they decided to go to 
the producer direct. 

In 1915 Mr. Eck- 
hardt went to Ida- 

ho to buy alfalfa 
seed and the supply 

for DeKalb county 

has been coming 
from the same local- 

ity ever since. He 
bought at first from 
the individual farm- 
ers who could hardly 
get their breath when 
they learned what these 
Illinois fellows were willing 
to pay for the kind of seed 
they wanted. They were bas- 
ing the price on the Toledo 
market. Now those Idaho seed 
growers have organized and a large 
part of what they have to sell in 
that community is disposed of to 
the Illinois farmers who introduced them to a new opportunity. 
No business is done between individuals now, nor between 
one organization and individuals. An organization of producers 
deals with an organization of consumers—all farmers. Those 
men in northern [)linois have really built a selling organization 
for those Idaho farmers who have high class alfalfa and clover 
seed to sell. The DeKalb county farmers have specialized thru 
their organization on obtain- 

ing the best small seeds such 





Just recently, on account of 
the great increase in the 
volume of business, the stock 
was increased to $90,000. 
Plans have been made to 
branch out into other lines. 
Within the next year the 
association expects to have 
a flour niill in operation, and 
the seed business is to be ex- 
tended to include the home 
production of high grade 
seeds of various kinds and the 
establishment of a pure seed 








as grass seed, clover and 
alfalfa because it is thru 
them that a large share of the 
noxious weeds are brought to 
the farms from other sections. 
The individual farmer can 
clean his small grain seed 
pretty well and there is no 
danger in corn, but there are 
bad weeds whose seeds can 
hardly be distinguished from 
clover and alfalfa. Expert 
assistance is needed and it has 
been provided in surprising 








elevator. 
Altho some seed was 


W. G. Eckhardt riding in Daniel Webster’s coach—or are we mistaken? 


degree. There is an under- 
(Continued on page 157. 
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EDITORIAL 


A DRY NATION 

have no apologies or regrets for the part Successful 
arming took in the campaign to make booze an unlawful 
drink. We rejoice that the United States is dry—or speedily 
going dry. There will be some bootlegging and moonshining of 
course, just as there are some murders and robberies in spite of 
the age-long years that these have been outlawed, but on the 
whole the country will be to all practical purposes dry. 

Never before has there been such Christmas buying as this 
season. Never before have the calls for charity been so few in 
the poor districts of the large cities, in spite of the extremely high 
prices for everything and the scarcity of coal. 

There are two answers to the why of it: General prosperity 
due to high wages. But high wages alone will not do it. Labor 
is continually complaining that wages are not sufficient to pay 
the increased prices. The foundation cause is the same cause 
which put the Iowa inebriate hospital out of use—lack of booze. 

A dollar spent for booze does not pay for groceries and other 
necessities. The higher the pay the more the boozer boozed. 
His family benefited little or none. Iowa took care of her 
“booze fighters”’ in a hospital for inebriates. When there ceased 
to be drunks, the hospital was closed. When the workman’s 
dollar could not be spent for booze, it went for family necessities. 
Every merchant will tell you that more families now pay for 
what they get than ever before. The country has gone dry. 
After a fair trial of prosperity and happiness without making 
fools of ourselves under the influence of booze, the United States 
is going to stay dry. 


Ww: 


MOB INSANITY 


HE mob mind is not the individual mind, therefore, mob 

acts are not the acts that any individual of the crowd 
would do alone. These conditions are especially aggravating 
during the stress of war or any great excitement or calamity. 
Military discipline is not a guarantee against mob insanity 
when some incident or word excites the mob mind. Neither 
piety nor age insures sanity when excited groups get the fever 
of violence. 

It is as dangerous to hang around the edge of an excited 
crowd as to swim near a whirlpool. Our country is disgraced 
again and again by the lynching, the burning at the stake, the 
rough handling accorded speakers who come with an unwelcome 
message, and the uncalled for inhuman treatment often ac- 
corded those whom their neighbors consider unpatriotic. 

It is the duty of every citizen to uphold the law by coun- 
selling excited crowds against taking the law into their own 
hands. They are as likely as not to get the innocent instead of 
the guilty; likely to stop a speech they ought to hear; likely to 
prove more rebellious to our laws than the ones they seek to 
punish for rebellious utterances. It takes self-control to keep 
Thé best way is 
“They 


one’s head when a crowd begins to grumble. 
to go from rather than push into an angered crowd. 
know not what they do. 


” 
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COMMENT 


YOUR INSURANCE 
A®= you carrying enough insurance on your buildings. 
What you carried four or five years ago will not be enough 
now in case you have loss. Here is how it works out: 


1915 1919 
Framing lumber, per thousand. . $24.00 $ 70.00 
Finishing lamber, per thousand. .. . .. 60.00 130.00 
Lath, per thousand. .......... , 6.50 20.00 
Shingles, per thousand... .. 4.75 12.00 
Oak flooring, per thousand. 80.00 200.00 
Ship-lap, per thousand. . 24.00 70.00 
Paint, per gallon... .. SAE sraiell al doaaieh lta Sel 2.00 4.25 


What is true of buildings i is iene true of crops, livestock and 
life insurance. increased, or what is the actual 
fact, the value of the dollar has decreased. When a loss is 
paid, that sum is only worth about half what it would have 
been five years ago. 


Values have 


Your life insurance should be regarded as of greater value now 
because your earning capacity is greater, therefore, if you die 
your family suffers a greater loss. On the other hand, the 
premium paid in case of your death will not buy as much as a 
few years ago, therefore, you are not carrying as much actual 
insurance as you formerly did, even if the sum in dollars reads 
the same. Think this over. 


DO YOU WANT IT? 


VERYONE buys clothes. Everyone attempts to buy good 
clothes. If you have paid $50 or more for a suit, you have 
been told that the material in it was “all wool.” You have 
been told this in face of the fact that there is not enough wool 
produced each year in the world to supply one suit of clothes 
to each citizen of Europe and the United States. 

The truth of the matter is, those of whom you bought, 
took advantage of your ignorance. Merchants do this in most 
cases unknowingly because retailers cannot tell what the manu- 
facturer put in the suit. They didn’t lie to you in words be- 
cause possibly the fibers in the cloth were every one wool. 
But you were led to believe you were getting a suit made from 
bright new fibers right off the sheep’s back. In reality, ninety 
percent or more of that suit was “shoddy,” old wool which had 
already been wornout one, two, three or more times but had 
been collected by the rag pickers, reworked, recolored and made 
into a brand new suit. 

There is now a Truth In Fabrics bill before Congress designed 
to correct this evil. It will compel manufacturers of any 
cloth purporting to contain wool to indicate the amounts of 
virgin (new) wool and shoddy (wornout wool) in its make-up. 


Then, when you go to buy a suit, a dress, a bed blanket, or 
other woolen article you will know what you are buying and you 


will not have to pay virgin wool prices for shoddy. When 


the public insists on virgin wool in the garments they buy, 


they will get it. 
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As the wool market now stands the clothing manufacturer 
is not compelled to buy virgin wool in proportion to demand for 
cloth. If the market price looks too high he quits buying and 
uses more shoddy. Such a condition of unstability in the de- 
mand for wool is not conducive to wool production. 

There are those who fear that the Truth in Fabrics law with 
its accompanying higher and more stable prices to farmers for 
wool, will result in still higher clothing. Such is not neces- 
sarily the case. A lady’s dress takes about five pounds of wool, 
a man’s suit three and one-half pounds. The farmers received 
sixty cents per pound for their wool thru pools last year. That 
makes $3 worth of wool in a dress. The price of wool to the 
farmer could double and still add only $3 to the cost of material. 
The people are entitled to know what they buy and farmers 
are entitled to a fair and stable market. 

Congress is influenced mostly by the voice of their constit- 
uents. Do you want this law which will compel manufacturers 
to tell the truth about the cloth they sell you and which will 
insure an adequate supply by making wool production profit- 
able? Public demand will put it over. Write us your wishes 
and we will see that your vote reaches the proper congres- 
sional committee. Let’s drive another peg in the casket of 
illegitimate profiteering. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

N a republic like ours we delegate our wishes in political 
affairs to a representative of our choice—majority choice. 
Where the majority of voters endorse the Republican platform 
we send a Republican who is expected to stand with the party 
on all party questions. Where the majority are Socialists we 
send a Socialist whom we expect to uphold the principles of 
Socialism on all occasions. In state and municipal campaigns 
the party line may not be drawn so closely. Yet each candidate 
is elected upon a certain definite platform which he is expected 

to stand on in the city council or state legislature. 

This gives us majority rule—a rule of the people thru their 
chosen representatives. The wonder is that we tolerate in 
Congress such an absurd political condition which often re- 
sults in a President and cabinet of one party and a Congress 
of another party. No other nation is so prevented from hav- 
ing majority rule when the people decide upon a change. It 
results in political chaos and sometimes years of business ture 
moil and uncertainty because Congress does not get anywhere 
on any great question. 

The most astounding political happening in the history 
of this country was when the New York legislature recently 
refused to seat five elected Socialists, simply because they were 
considered a menace to the state by those already in power. 
Had they been convicted of some misdeeds as in the case of 
Socialist Victor Berger, who was twice refused a seat in Con- 
gress, it would be a different matter. But until these five New 
York legislators-elect are found guilty of some breach of the 
law, they have as much right in the legislature as five Re- 
publicans or Democrats. 

If this is the beginning of such an attack upon our republican 
form of government we better pause and think before we raise 
too much dust over the acts of the I. W. W., Bolshevists and 
anarchists who would also destroy our republican form of gov- 
ernment in their own way. However, we have greater confi- 
dence in the sanity of our people in general than to think that 
such a slap at representative government will get very far. 
General criticism sweeping the country indicates that the rest 
of the United States is more sane than New York. 


AN ILL-ADVISED ADVERTISEMENT 
N an open letter, Dean Davenport, of the University of 
Illinois, protests against the use of his name in connection 

with an advertisement which appeared -in sixty-one daily 
papers thruout the United States over the signature of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation concerning articles written 
by him. He points out that this advertisement commits the 
organization to “the cultivation of distrust and animosity,” 
contrary to the spirit of his articles. 

Those who have been in close touch with the leaders in the 
A. F. B. F. since its beginning are convinced that they would 
not intentionally commit the organization to any such policy, 
and that it is contrary to the spirit of the organization. It is 


‘tnfortubat® that that this excélient « “AMD nTHocT oe» 
false light, but it should be understood that the advertisement 
was not written nor paid for by the A. F. B. F., but by a pub- 
lication which expected to increase its circulation and adver- 
tising prestige by creating the impression of special relations 
with the A. F. B. F. 

No organization should permit its influence to be used for 
private profit. But in the present case it is easy to under- 
stand how such a mistake could be made. No censure should 
attach to the organization nor to those in charge of its affairs. 
They are practical farmers and thoroly versed in the handling 
of every phase of farm business, but are inexperienced in ad- 
vertising. The organization is really in the formative stage 
and has not had time to provide experts to handle its various 
interests, as it will undoubtedly do later. 

The publishers of the paper which paid for these advertise- 
ments over the signature of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion are known for their high ethical standards for advertising 
in their own publications. 

We cannot assume that they deliberately and intentionally 
sacrificed the best interests of the Farm Bureau organization 
and embarrassed its officers by claiming special credit over the 
organization’s signature for cooperating with a movement that 
has had and still has the apprpval and the active support of 
every farm paper in the country. 

No doubt the Farm Bureaus and their officials will derive a 
lesson from this experience. It may be a warning when other 
interests attempt, as they will, either ignorantly or deliberately, 
to sacrifice the interests of this organization for their own 
personal gain. The organization cannot afford to lend its in- 
fluence to private concerns nor become a part of anybody’s 
promotion schemes for the sake of a little advetrising or for 
any other reason. 

It is fortunate that in this case the practical farm papers 
of the country are deeply interested in the success of the Farm 
Bureau movement. They understand how this situation could 
be brought about thru no intention on the part of the officers 
to be unfair to farm papers that have consistently supported 
their purpose. They will, therefore, continue to devote space 
and influence to the promution of the honest, sane and sensible 
purposes of the American Farm Bureau Federation. Any 
plan to lead good farmers, inexperienced in advertising, to ap- 
parently commit a great organization of farmers to the position 
of a tail of a kite of any private interest of any kind will be op- 
posed by the practical farm papers of America, because it is 
against the interests of the farmers themselves. 

We have given these few facts and brief comments for the 
purpose of correcting some of the misunderstandings and mis- 
conceptions created by this widely distributed advertisement. 


SLOUCH AND GROUCH 
NE of the reasons for rejecting some of the men who took 
training at an officers training camp was that they had 
a mental and physical slouch. This is worth considering. 

The young man who slouches thru life doesn’t get very high 
in any calling, nor does he stand high in the estimation of his 
friends. Whether he be farmer or merchant, banker, or manu- 
facturer, he must stand square on his hind feet, and do his own 
thinking, if he would get ahead. 

The one who allows his mind or his body to assume a slouchy 
condition is stepping upon that level of life work that marks 
him as a ne’er-do-well, a level from which he will not rise, -be- 
cause he will not make the effort. 

Following the habit of slouch comes the habit of grouch. 
The slouch seems to think he does not get ahead simply because 
the world has it in for him. He belongs to the world-owes- 
me-a-living sort, and because the world doesn’t seem to think 
go, he becomes a grouch—an I. W. W. (I Won't Worker). 

It doesn’t take an officers’ training camp to find out the 
slouch. The business world is sifting them out of applicants 
every day. Simply because a man is working with a street 
gang or at some humble job does not indicate that he is a 
slouch, but if he stays long at the lower level, there is some- 
thing wrong with his mental make up. He naturally drops into 
the place he chooses for himself. He cannot blame the world 
for his lack of success. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


EFORE the end of February the indications are that the 
* treaty of peace and the covenant for a League of Nations 
will be ratified by the United States Senate. Another vote on 
the Versailles pact is in sight. Senator Lodge, majority leader, 
served notice on February 2nd that he would call it up for con- 
sideration on the 9th—doing this to take the wind out of the 
sails of the Administration Senators who had served similar 
notice that they would call up the treaty on the 10th. 


The majority leader apparently saw how the wind was blow- 
ing and determined to hold the initiative. Prospects are that 
more than sixty-four Senators will agree on compromise reser- 
vations, altho the Democrats will try to modify the Lodge 
program so as to be less acceptable to President Wilson, who de- 
clared that he would face the country on the League issue if the 
Republicans attempted to devitalize it. 

This declaration the President made in his Jackson Day 
address. His threat to appeal to the “‘solemn tribunal of the 
people’’ hurried the efforts to reach an agreement and resulted 
in a bipartisan conference to adjust differences on reservations. 
An agreement was in sight when Senator Lodge in deference to 
the “irreconcilables”’ told Senator Hitchcock that he would not 
budge on his reservation on article 10 which repudiated the 
obligation to defend the territorial integrity of states mem- 
bers of the League and also on the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. 
Hitchcock then forced the pace and virtually compelled Mr. 
Lodge to follow suit. 


Much has happened since November 19th to incline both 
parties to an agreement. The League of Nations has met and 
the United States is out of it. The pressure from the country 
has become tremendous. Both parties were divided on the 
issue of an appeal to the people but the people desired action, 
gee indifferent to the squabble over phraseology and did not 
ook with favor on delay that would postpone a decision for 
fourteen months—if it could be avoided. Leaders on both 
sides now clearly see this and ratification is practically in sight. 

The publication of the letter by Viscount Grey, recently 
Ambassador to the United States, declaring that the moral 
support of the United States was necessary to render the League 
effective and that the European nations would accept reserva- 
tions without regarding them as a “breach of faith” or holding 
the President responsible, has done much to clear the air. 
His declaration that reservations would not hurt the efficacy 
of the League carried reassurance to many of its friends. 
The original reservations have been toned down and further 
modification is in the making, 





Farm Organizations Oppose Universal Training 


IDDLE western members of Congress are on the whole 

inclined to oppose the above scheme. At a meeting in 
Washington in the first week of February the International 
Farm Congress, the National Farmers’ Congress, the National 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Farmers’ Union, the American Cotton Growers’ Association 
and the National Federation of Milk Producers went on record 
agains, it with the following resolution: ‘‘We are opposed to 
compulsory military training and a large standing army in 
time of peace,” 


Will It Be Universal Military Training? 


ITH four million trained soldiers in the United States 

and with the estimated expenditure for the fiscal 

year 1921 already estimated at $9,000,000,000, a powerful ele- 

ment in Congress is contemplating to inaguarate a system of 

universal military training which will cost the country from 

$700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 annually. The scheme is full- 

fledged as reported from the military affairs committee in the 
army reorganization bill. 

It means a standing army of 280,000,000 men, a strong na- 

tional guard and a citizen reserve army to be composed under 





the universal training scheme which will take 600,000 to 
800,000 men each year between the ages of 18 and 21 years 
of age from their employment to the training camp. 

Senator Wadsworth of the Senate military committee es- 
timates the cost of the universal service scheme at $600,000,000. 
House majority leader Mondell estimates it at $1,000,000,000 
and the report of the minority on the Senate committee es- 
timates the entire cost of the military establishment under the 
bill at $13,000,000,000, characterizing it as “militarism run 
mad.” Mr. Mondell merely points out that the venture ought 
to be postponed until the country has been consulted. 


Some Fallacies Exploded 


ARMERS cannot raise more and sell for less under exist- 
ing conditions. Fallacies and misconceptions regarding 
conditions governing American agriculture today are being 
exploded one by one. Some important testimony in this 
connection was recently submitted before the Senate Postoffice 
Committee when Fourth Assistant Postmaster General Blaks- 
lee summarized the results of 40,000 letters received in answer 
to a questionnaire sent out in December asking farmers for sug- 
gestions for reducing the cost of living. Answers were coming 
in at the rate of thousands a day. They show the major com- 
laints to be: 1. Inability to Obtain labor to work the farms, 
help and the farmer’s children being lured to the cities 
by bigger wages. 2 High profits taken by middlemen for the 
mere handling of food products. 3. Lack of effective agencies 
of contact between producer and consumer and the scope thus 
afforded to the profiteering middleman. 

“Such a condition,” said Mr. Blakslee, “at a time when the 
predominant cry is for production and more production can- 
not but constitute a grave menace.’”’ He recommended the ex- 
tension of the rural parcel post as a means of enabling the 
farmer to sell directly to the consumer as one of the necessary, 
and feasible steps toward correcting present ills. 


Junketing Committees of Congress 


HILE the Republican majority in control of Congress 
has undertaken to slash all the appropriation bills for 
the next fiscal year, the representatives of the people show no 
signs of curbing their own expenditures on investigations which 
do not serve the public interest to any degree. Thus the ubi- 
quitous committee on war expenditures continues its investi- 
gation; a special committee consisting mainly of Senator Fall 
is on the border making an inquiry into American-Mexican re- 
lations, presumably because the State Department, in Mr. 
Fall’s view, does not know its own business. Now an in- 
vestigation into the conduct of the Nayy Department is pend- 
ing because of a difference of opinion on the award of medals 
and because Admiral Sims took issue with Secretary Daniels 
on the conduct of naval operations. Every committee, of 
course, is provided with learned counsel, tho eighty percent of 
its membership is often lawyers. Another committee is soon 
due in Chicago to investigate charges of Bolshevism in the 
Federal Trade Commission. Investigations, however, are not 
taken seriously nowadays. 


Investigate Grass Seed 


E Federal Trade Commission which is now prosecuted on 

charges of Bolshevism is at present engaged in an in- 
quiry of considerable importance to the farming community. 
lt is charged, not without basis apparently, that great losses 
to agriculture have been incurred thru the distribution in in- 
terstate commerce of clover and grass seeds containing noxious 
weed seeds. The mail order houses, the commission was 
told, are the worst offenders. It is estimated that Wisconsin 
suffered a loss of $67,000,000 in one year thru weeds. Chair- 
man Murdock of the Federal Trade Commission declared the 
matter to be of such importance that he has ordered its Chi- 
cago office to expedite its investigation. [Continued on page 186) 
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JACKSON’S APPLE COME-BACK 






It Started In Two Little Orchards With a $50 Spraying Outfit 


By C. E. GAPEN 


CCORDING to way | Writ the apple has been with the 
human race since the troubles of the latter began way 
back in those misty days when, perhaps, not so many 

of God’s creatures had developed apple appetites. But follow- 
ing that eventful beginning the tempting apple has had its own 
troubles aplenty, and man, forgiving the fruit for complicity 
in his untimely downfall, is exerting his ingenuity to banish them 
bag and baggage from the orchard. That he can succeed to a 
remarkable extent even when the enemies are well entrenched 
has been demonstrated times without number, but never more 
convincingly than in Jackson county, Missouri, where in half 
a decade dozens of orchards have been transformed from unpro- 
ductive tangles into the most profitable acres 

on the farm. Men who a few years ago were 
debating whether to use dynamite or the axe 
to rid the ground of the 
encumbering trees are 
now setting out more 
of them, secure in the 
knowledge that came 
by demonstration. 

Many years ago peo- 

le discovered that the 
oess soils bordering 
the Missouri river pos- 
sessed qualities thoroly 
suited to the growing 
of apples. They were 
built up by the winds 
and in some places it 
is necessary to dig for 
twenty, thirty or fort 
feet to find the subsoil. 
They do not wash readily and the sides of cuts many feet high 
stand straight for years with the marks of the excavators’ tools 
still upon them. These deep banks of silty soil that build strong 
trees and delicately flavored fruit are similar, so geologists say, 
to the hills and valleys along the Rhine that support those 
famous orchards and vineyards. Only a few places in the world 
have been so favored. 

Up to 1913 the orchards in Jackson county, and conditions 
were similar in many other counties in northwestern Missouri, 
produced very few sound and unblemished apples. If weather 
conditions pay ney to be of the sort discouraging to pests the 
crop might be fairly for a season, but it was a gamble with 
the odds heavily in favor of the worms, bugs and fungi. The 
birds did their best, but there is a limit to a bird's consumptive 
capacity even if he has Rooseveltian ideas as to family. en 
along came E. A. Ikenberry who had been employed by the farm 
bureau to act as county agent. He had a keen eye and a 

ractical way of thinking and he did not waste time in getting 
into action. The orchard problem stood out from 








The Jackson County Fair now has one of the best horticul 
tural exhibits in the state, but in the fall of 1913 the judge 
found very few perfect apples on the plates. The two farmers 
whose orchards had been sprayed took about one-fourth of the 
premiums. If there was any question as to whether spraying 
paid such condition would be proof enough: 

The next year these two men, convinced that their trees were 
going to be good profit producers, invested in a power sprayer 
that cost them $125. Other men about the county started in. 
The best indication of the quick action of this reconstruction 
a was the organization that fall of the Jackson County 
Apple Growers’ Association. This organization was for the 
purpose of purchasing supplies cooperatively and 
members are convinced that it has saved them 
amounts varying from $100 to $400 yearly, depend- 
ing on the size of the orchards. Some dealers made 
efforts to break up the 
association. At least, 
there is evidence that 
they sold supplies to 
many members below 
cost while regular 
prices were charged to 
outsiders. But the 
association still goes 
on. 
In 1915 fifteen or 
twenty pruning dem- 
onstrations were put 
on in various parts of 
the county and the 

joneers, Livesay and 
vis, were asked to 
be present at each meeting to tell the assembled orchardists 
first hand what they had gained from following the advice of 
expert horticulturists. That year the work of improvement 
spread rapidly and eight or ten power spraying outfits were 
brought into the community. 


Spreads Like Wildfire 


“After the first three years,” says Mr. Ikenberry, “almost 
the whole county had been convinced of the value of spraying 
orchards. By that time there was hardly an orchard of any 
commercial importance that was not sprayed. Pruning had 
also become almost universal. A good many farmers who had 
only forty or fifty trees decided that they might as well make 
San ee a profit and supply the family with high class fruit 
ins of the gnarly, wormy stuff they had been getting. The 
exhibit at the fair shows as well as anything what has happened. 
This year there were six hundred plates shown and probably 
none of those plates contained apples from an unsprayed orchard 





the rest like a sore thumb. Trees that had taken 
from ten to twenty years to get where they were 
were being cut out because the owers saw no 
future in the business. Years before there had 
been an apple tree owner in the county who 
preached that it was wrong to touch a knife to a 
tree. He had found some disciples but they had 
learned by sad experience that this policy lead to 
the use of a cruder tool, the axe. Ikenberry 
called a halt on this destruction. He asked the 
owners of orchards to keep them until he had 
made a demonstration of what could be done 
by spraying and pruning. 

Two farmers, J. 8. Livesay and G. W. Davis 
living on opposite sides of the Lexington road 
thought enough of what the new agent said to 
agree to use their orchards as demonstrating 
material. ‘They became partners in the owner- 
ship of a hand spraying outfit. Under the 
guidance of the agricultural college at Columbia 
the work began on the twentieth of April, 1913. 
Farmers came from round the country to see 
what many of them thought was an experiment. 
Other sprayings followed. At that time the trees 
in the Livesay ten-acre orchard were ten years old and the best 
crop that had been produced had brought about $500. The 
first sprayed crop brought $820. Mr. Davis’ two-and-a-half- 
acre orchard, consisting mostly of jonathans and ganos, was 
twenty years old. “I was discouraged with it,’”’ he told me, 
“and was on the point of clearing it away to make room for a 
profitable crop that I could feed to the pigs. The year before 
we first sprayed the trees were loaded and a friend of mine from 
California told me they should have been sprayed. That fall 
an apple buyer came out to look over the crop. We hunted 
thru the orchard for an hour or so and neither of us found a 
sound apple. He didn’t buy. I sold them later delivered to 
the railroad for fifty cents a hundred pounds. 











Seventy-five acres of apples are marketed thru this roadside tent. 


and most of them could be called high class fruit. 

“We estimate that the apples shipped out from the Jackson 
county orchards this year brought the farmers a million dollars. 
There are very few large orchards, the acreage varying from 
two or three to seventy-five. Most of them are undee twenty 
acres and there are a great many under ten. The majority of 
the trees were put out many years ago. Before the improve- 
ment campaign started the youngest orchard of any consequence 
was fourteen years old. Since that time several orchards have 
been set out. Men are coming in here from other parts of the 
state as they realize the value of this soil for apple growing and 
the advantage to be gained from locating in a community that 
takes an interest in producing the best. (Continued on page 53 
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AND THEIR JOB 


An Address Before the Illinois Agricultural Association 


By DEAN E. DAVENPORT 
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It is naturally progressive because founded upon a Federal 
Act looking to the improvement of agriculture and of country 
life by means of definite machinery for insuring that the re- 
sults both of science and of experience shall find their way onto 
the farms of the nation and into the homes of the country with 
the least delay and to the greatest extent possible. _* 

This organization is rational, or ought to be, because it is 
founded and officered by the best and sanest individuals of the 
profession, not by the most radical, as is too often the case, 
especially with organized labor. 

It is representative because it is nation wide, reaching down 
to the actual man on his actual farm. And it is powerful be- 
cause it will soon represent the combined stren as well as 
wisdom of at least a fourth of the farmers of America. And 
this group, besides its agricultural significance, comes nearer 
being typically American than does any other organ- 
ized and numerous body of citizens. Its opportuni- 
ties, therefore, are beyond computation and its 
responsibilities are correspondingly heavy. 
No such body of citizens balesten to a 
necessary industry dare go wrong if it can 
help it, and yet some of its dangers lie in 
its very strength, in its representative 
character, and in the consciousness of 
its power. 

It is a hard time now for any of us 
to live and keep our heads well 
enough to be sensible most of the 
time. It helps some to be re- 
minded that the conditions under 
which we just now find ourselves 
are but the usual aftermath of war, 
and that every people who fought 
has been thru them. But it is cold 
comfort at best. It may aecount 
for our troubles, but it does not 
settle them. It is like putting the 
patient off with a diagnosis when 
what he wants is treatment and to get 
well. 

It is, therefore, a hard time for a new 
organization to be born, get upon its 
feet and find its job without having its 
energies diverted in the wrong direction 
and wasted upon things of seeming im- 

yortance because temporarily irritating 
Dut after all no part of permanent progress. 
Speaking bluntly, we are so irritated now by 
the temporary but unaccustomed 
difficulties that beset us, that it is al- 
most impossible to avoid the tempta- 
tion to use this vast and powerful ma- 
chinery for small business, even for unworthy purposes, for- 
getting that its great business is the development of agriculture 
in the very best sense of the term, and that so far as this great 
job can be accomplished our troubles will disappear automa- 
tically, at least so far as they can be resolved, for nothing on 
earth is one hundred percent perfect. 

I say that the temptation to misuse an organization such as 
this, especially at a time like the present, is almost irresistible. 
Suffering under limitations and hardships of one kind or an- 
other in which the individual finds himself powerless, why 
should not the farmer use his organization as others are usin 
theirs for securing relief by the most direct and effective means 
Simply because if we use our best machinery for assault and 
battery we shall find it spoiled for the later and more permanent, 
as well as more important, work of constructive development. 
As the farmer well knows, many a good monkey wrench has 
been spoiled in using it as a hammer. 

It may as well be written down as axiomatic that if this great 
organization is to do the work that needs to be done in and for 
agriculture now it must never lose its temper and it must never 
lose the respect of its associated industries and interests. Not 
opposition and fighting, but conference and constructive plan- 
ning must characterize the methods of this Association which is 
altogether unique among masses of men. For our object is de- 
velopment of a great national industry and mode of life, not 


simply protecting the rights of a certain group of citizens, 
which are already guaranteed under the law, and certainly not 
to gain an advantage over our associates. 

So important is all this, especially under present conditions, 










E. Davenport, Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 


understand these facts and not waste its energies and reputa- 
ticn as most people and organizations are doing, by fighting the 


air. 

Prices are high for four very good reasons. They are: © 1. 
The greatly increased currency, nearly doubled in four years, 
enough of itself to account for all that has happened. 2. Re- 
duced production, which was inevitable when something like 
one hundred million men and women stopped producing not 
only luxuries, but also necessities, and began the business of 
wholesale destruction. 3. A wild saturnalia of extravagant 
buying in which nothing is too gorgeous or too costly to suit 
us. 4. Speculation. The last is also the least by far, and yet 
it is the only one we talk about, and we are going out in our fur 
coats and diamond rings and new wrist watches to punish the 
profiteer. We are going to run him down with that new auto- 

mobile we have waited a year to get, forgetting that in 

nine cases out of ten or more, this same profiteer is 

doing just what we are doing—namely, the best 
he can in a difficult situation. 

Punish the profiteer? Certainly. But 

the ordinary machinery of the govern- 
ment is competent to do that. Most 
of what has been accomplished will i 
the end do more damage than good. 
Our organization exists for other pur- 
poses, and its business is to teach 
economy and productive thrift as the 
only way out of an almost impos- 
sible predicament; for if this wild 
revel in luxury goes on much 
further with constantly increasing 
wages and decreasing hours 
work,a financial crash is not far 
ahead, and all the forces of society 
will be unable to stop it if exerted 
too late. 
The first step in return to normal 
—not to prewar conditions which we 
shall never see, but to normal—is to 
roduce more of the necessities and to 
irect more labor away from luxuries, 
which will be done only as we refuse to 
buy luxuries while necessities. are 
searce. ‘The next step is to reduce the 
volume of the currency or else to make 
it good by production, and this will come 
about only as we pay our debts and get 
really solvent again. Let this association be 
not deceived in the fundamentals of 
plain economics. 

In the stress of war when results, not 
expenses, were the overpowering con- 
sideration, government contracts were let at cost of production 
plus a ee profit. There seemed no other way to do and 
no doubt the situation justified the expediency, altho it led to 
the worst profiteering in labor that the werd has ever seen, 
For while our best Americans were taken from their families 
and their business and put into the mud to fight for thirty 
dollars a month, those who were left behind—aliens many of 
them—demanded and got five, ten, and even twenty dollars a 
day, slept under a roof every night, and were getting ready to 
strike for a six hour working day and a thirty om week, 

What was infinitely worse in the long run, this cost-plus 
idea got into the very fibre of our national consciousness until 
we are coming to regard it as a kind of axiom that does not 
admit of argument. The laborer insists that his wage shall be 
increased in full proportion to the rising cost of living, and 
without analyzing what that living be or taking any 
responsibility for its rational management he to 
throw the whole burden upon society and enforce his demands 
by the full power of his organization, to hold up the world until 
it will accept the obligation of caring for him without his as- 
suming responsibility in the premises. This attitude if con- 
tinued far will wreck ithe world and turn civilization back until 
it reaches the cave again. 

Even farmers are succumbing to the same fallacy and are be- 
ginning to assume that the market price should guarantee the 
cost of production with a profit. Have we thought this out? 
The cost of production 1s one thing on A’s farm; it is an- 
other on B’s. Jt is one thing in Peoria county, Illinois; it is 
another in South Dakota or in Massachusetts. (Con. on page 42 
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THE FEDERAL FARM COAN’ ACT 
Are The Proposed Changes Contrary To The Farmers’ Interests? 


By W. G. McADOO, Formerly Secretary of the Treasury 


Congress of the United States, on the Farm Loan Act, 

and the-great system of agricultural credit banks thereby 
created, indicate a purpose on the part of the majority leaders 
to yield to the pressure and influence of the Farm Mortgage 
Brokers and to destroy ér so cripple the Federal Land Banks 
and the joint stock Land Banks that the farmers of the coun- 
- will again be put at the mercy of usurers and mortgage 
sharks. 

A suit was recently brought at Kansas City, Missouri, at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the Farm Loan Act. Judge 
Van Valkenburg, at Kansas City, decided in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of the Farm Loan Law. An appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States where the case was 
recently argued. If the Supreme Court should sustain the con- 
stitutionality of the Farm Loan Act, 
then the oy danger to the Farm Loan 
System is from Congress. 

Prior to 1913, there was a severe money 
stringency at crop-moving seasons. The 
farmers suffered severely from these an- 
nual money squeezes. Inability to get 
sufficient credit on reasonable terms to 
harvest their crops and to hold them after 
harvest for a reasonable time so that they 
could market them gradually and get the 
benefit of fair prices, resulted, each year in 
the enforced dumping of the crops on the 
market in a short period of time with the 
result that prices fell, frequently below 
the cost of production, entailing grave 
losses and hardships upon the farmers. 
Credit was largely controlled by a pow- 
erful up in New York—commonly 
refe to as “Wall Street.” Doubtless 
every farmer remembers that in the fall 
of 1913, the Treasury Department, for 
the first time in its history, dis 
“Wall Street”? and made direct deposit 
of Government money in banks in the 
crop-moving centres thruout the coun- 
try on condition that the same be lent to 
farmers for crop-moving purposes at 
reasonable rates. This broke up the an- 
nual crop-moving squeeze and since 1913, 
nothing has been heard about tight money 
and the difficulty of es the crops. 

But this was not enough. The admin- 
istration realized that, unless remedial 
credit legislation was promptly enacted, 
what the Treasury had gained in break- 
ing the selfish control of credit would be 
lost. Therefore, the Federal Reserve Act was passed, and while 
it created a great system of commercial credit, it made pro- 
vision only for the essential short-time credit needed by the 
farmer. It put the farmer’s six months’ notes, given for agri- 
cutural purposes, such as growing crops or carrying his ma- 
tured crops when in the form of staple products, upon the same 
favorable basis as the notes of merchants and other business 
men when given for commercial purposes. 

The farmer’s notes of this character were made eligible for 
rediscount in Federal Reserve Banks just as were the business- 
man’s notes. What does this mean? It means that every 
National Bank can now lend money to the farmer for agri- 
cultural purposes or upon the security of staple agricultural 
products, with full knowledge that it can rediscount such 
notes in Federal Reserve Banks upon the same favorable terms 
that it can rediscount the merchant’s paper. This makes the 
farmer’s paper just as desirable to a National Bank as the 
merchant's paper, and opens up to the farmer a vast field of es- 
sential short-time credit. 


Provision For Long Time Loans 

But this was not enough. The farmer also needed a system of 
agricultural credit under which he could borrow on a mort- 
gage on his farm for a long term of years and at low interest 
rates and be relieved of high charges for commissions, at- 
torney’s fees and other exactions which, in times past, have 
made the cost of money borrowed on mortgage, where he was 
able to get it at all, so high that he could ill afford to bear it. 
The farmer could rarely borrow on mortgage for a longer 
period than five years. Frequently he could borrow for a much 
shorter time only. He had to submit to arbitrary valuations of 
his property which were not infrequently lower than was 
justified and he had to take the money upon any terms the 
lender imposed upon him. The small farmer who wanted to 
borrow on mortgage, $1,000 or less, found it very difficult to 
get it on any terms. There was little or no credit on farm 
mortgage for the small borrower. 


Tic attacks now being made in the Courts, and in the 
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The need of mortgage credit to the farmer is very great be- 
cause he cannot make permanent improvements on his land 
or buy machinery or raise cattle or fruit trees or other crops 
which take a long time to mature, or clear his land, or tile it, 
or lime it, and get returns from the additional investment 
unless he has a long time loan. It became necessary, therefore, 
to create a farm mortgage system which would give the farmer: 
first, the long time mortgage loan covering a period of as much 
as forty years and re-payable on the amortization plan, namely, 
in annual instalments of say one percent; second, a low rate of 
interest, which would be uniform thruout the United States, 
so that farmers everywhere would share equally in the benefits 
of the system. This could be accomplished only by the creation 
of Land Banks with power to sell a standard form of bonds 
based upon the security of the farm mortgages they purchased 
from the farmer. By making these bonds 
safe and attractive to investors the Land 
Banks would be able to command a con- 
stant supply of money by sale of their 
bonds — thus be able to lend upon the 
security of the farm mortgage. 

It was essential that the mortgages 
or by the farmer and the bonds issued 

y the banks upon the security thereof 
should be exempt from all United States, 
state and local taxation. Without this 
exemption, it would be impossible to sell 
the bonds of the banks at such reason- 
able rates of interest that the banks in 
turn could lend money to the farmers on 
mortgages at a reasonable rate of interest. 
Consequently, the Congress of the United 
States, upon the recommendation of the 
President, passed the Federal Farm Loan 
Act in July, 1916. Under this law the 
country has been divided into twelve dis- 
tricts and a Federal Land Bank has been 
established in each. These Federal Land 
Banks are not permitted to lend more 
than $10,000 to a single borrower and they 
cannot lend except upon the cooperative 
plan thru a Farm Loan Association which 
the farmers have to organize. It was 
necessary, therefore, to provide another 
class of banks which could make loans to 
farmers desiring to borrow in excess of 
$10,000. Therefore, the Act provides for 
the organization of what is called Joint 
Stock Land Banks. These banks are per- 
mitted to lend direct to a single borrower 
in any amount up to $50,000. The 
Joint Stock Land Banks, like the Federal 
Land Banks, issue their bonds against the security of the farm 
mortgages they take. The Joint Stock Land Banks are re- 
quired to lend on the 4ong time amortization plan at rates of 
interest regulated by the Federal Farm Loan Board at Wash- 
ington, just as in the case of the Federal Land Banks. The 
entire system is under the supervision and control of the Farm 
Loan Board established in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. Thus a great system of agricultural credit is created, 
the short time loans being supplied by the Federal Reserve 
system and the long time amortization mortgage loans by the 
Federal Farm Loan system. 

Their Need Is Apparent 

Altho the Federal Land Banks have been in operation but 
little more than two years, they have made loans to farmers 
thruout the United States aggregating $285,000,000 at five 
and five and one-fourth percent interest, plus one percent 
per annum for amortization, so that at maturity the principal 
will haye been paid in full if the interest and amortization 
charges shall have been regularly paid as they became due. 

The Joint Stock Land Banks have made direct loans to farm- 
ers amounting to something like $41,000,000, at low rates of 
interest and on the amortization plan. It is evident from the 
manner in which the farmers are making use of the system 
that it is serving a genuine need. All of the Federal Land 
Banks are now established on a profitable basis and this farm 
credit system, conceived in the spirit of helpfulness and co- 
operation, if not destroyed, can perform a notable service for 
American agriculture. 

The provision that the bonds issued by the Federal and Joint 
Stock Land Banks and secured by farm mortgages, shall be 
exempt from taxation, and that the rates of interest shall be 
regulated by the Farm Loan Board and be uniform in all the 
states makes it possible for the farmer having good security, 
even tho he lives in a sparsely settled state, to secure credit on 
just as reasonable terms as the farmer who lives in the most 
populous and settled state. [Continued on page 62 
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THE NEW SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 








Some Sidelights on His Life and Activities 


By A. H. SNYDER, Editor . 


T. MEREDITH, Publisher of Successful Farming, has 
again been called into Government service. During the 
period of the warhegave his services to the Government, 

but in a different capacity. President Wilson has chosen him to 
direct the affairs of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. He has accepted the task and assumed the responsi- 
bilities and obligations that go with it. To fulfill those obliga- 
tions, he must have the wholehearted cooperation of the 
farmers of America and of all others who are interested in the 
production and distribution of the necessities of life. The hun- 
dreds of expressions of confidence and assurances of support 
which have come from those engaged in practically every line of 
activity are the source of much satisfaction and the basis for 
encouragement and inspiration as he enters upon the great task. 
Those who have been members of the Successful Farming 
family of readers for a number of years are so well acquainted 
with Mr. Meredith 
that they are familiar 


employed by the institution continuoasly until the present day. 

Few believed in the ultimate success of the publication and, 
as a matter of fact, during the first eight years of its existence 
Mr. Meredith himself was about the only one who had complete 
confidence in its success. 

Among the most interesting congratulatory messages in- 
spired by his recent appointment are those that hark back to 
the early struggles in the upbuilding of Successul Farming. 
“It has been a far cry,”’ writes one “from the time you called 
upon me and I was in the agricultural paper advertising busi- 
ness. Your evident earnestness and ambition made such a 
strong impression that I gave you the page business of the 
—— Supply House.” Another writes: “I have 
watched your work, at a distance, ever since I crawled back into 
your loft office, so | am proud of the success you have made of 
your life and rejoice in the great honor that has come to you” 

From these humble 
beginnings and out of 
these struggles has de- 








with his activities and 
interests, but those Os 
who have joined us 


more recently may be 
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veloped the large mag- 
azine which comes to 
you and more than 





interested in a few of 
of the more salient 
points in his life which 
will serve as sidelights, 
as it were,on the char- 
acter of the man who is 
to represent their in- 
terests in National 
councils. 

Born on a farm near 
Atlantic, Cass coun- 
ty, lowa, in 1876, he 
experienced about the 
same joys and trials 
that the average boy 
of the cornbelt ex- 
perienced in_ those 
days. He worked on 
his father’s farm and 
attended the rural 
school, until he en- 
tered Highland Park 
College in Des Moines, 
where he waited table 
and did other odd jobs 
to help pay expenses. 

At the age of twenty 
he left college and 
joined his grandfather 
who was publishing 
The Farmers’ Tribune. 
A number of interest- 
ing incidents in his ex- 
yerience with this pub- 
boation might be re- 








800,000 others every 
month and which re- 
quires from three hun- 
red to four hundred 
people to prepare, 
print and mail. 

It is not my pur- 
pose to attempt to 
analyz@ or even point 
out the particular 
traits of character in 
Mr. Meredith that 
have made it possible 
for him to bring about 
this success, but what- 
ever may have been 
the contributing in- 
fluences, the ultimate 
credit belongs to him, 

It is true in most 
sases that men who are 
doing big things in 
their own affairs are 
ealled upon for a great 
deal of service in pub- 
lic or semi-public af- 
fairs. As Mr. Mere- 
dith’s capacity for get- 
ting things done be- 
came apparent, he has 
been called upon for 
activities outside his 
publishing business in 
constantly increasirig 
measure. Only a few 








lated, but let it suffice 








of the most important 
will be mentioned. 














to say that a grim 

struggle fell short of E. T. MEREDITH, Secretary of Agriculture When the govern- 
paying expenses. In i ment established the 
1901 Meredith and a s {a) twelve federal reserve 
printer friend bought banks thruout the 
the paper and oper- country, Mr. Mere- 


ated it for a time dur- 
ing which hedid every kind of work connected with a publication. 

There is an old saying to the effect that when a man gets 
printer’s ink on his fingers, he can never get it off. Judging by 
future developments, young Meredith must have been well 
daubed with it 

The Farmer’s Tribune had been a political paper and was 
known as such, and the young publisher soon realized that a 
political paper could not achieve success as a farm paper. Ac- 
cordingly, a short time before disposing of it, hestarted Success- 
ful Farming, the first issue appearing in October, 1902. The 
early were very small, having a limited amount of edi- 
tarial matter and an even more limited amount of advertising. 
Drivers of delivery wagons hired to take the paper to the 
ost. office refused to move them until payment was made. 
Che post office would not accept them until the postage was 
paid. At times it was even necessary to delay mailing until 


Issues 


someone paid a bill in order to provide funds to pay postage. 
It is an interesting fact that a man who by push-cart delivered 
the first issues of Successful Farming to the post office has been 


dith was made one of 
the directors for the Chicago district. 

He was for several years a director in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

In 1917 Secretary McAdoo appointed him on the excess 
rofits board of review of the United States treasury, on which 
e served during the war period. 

He was a member of a commission appoint by the President 
to visit Great Britain and France in 1918 for the purpose of 
advising in the industrial and labor policies of our allies in the 
great war. 

He was appointed along with twenty-one other prominent 
men to represent the public in the industrial conference called 
by President Wilson. 

At a recent convention, he was elected president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, which organization 
has done and is doing most effective work in the interest of 
honest, clean, and reliable advertising. 

Those of us who have been intimately associated with Mr. 
Meredith for many years have recognized in him qualities 
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which should appeal to those who are interested in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and its work, and this should include 
every farmer, as well as practically all who are engaged in other 
lines of business. 

In the first place, your new Secretary of Agriculture is ex- 
ceedingly approachable and is always open to suggestion from 
anybody at any time upon any subject. He is not lacking in 
decision but he is not arbitrary in the least de , and is always 
ready to change his decision when given evidence which war- 
rants a change. He recognizes the value of counsel and wel- 
comes ideas from whatever source they may come. He realizes 
that team work is essential to the success of any great under- 
taking and in his present capacity, team work means the 
active and loyal support of everyone who is interested in the 
improvement and ouliding of the great agricultural industry 
of the Nation. 

He is a good organizer—not so much from the standpoint 
that he lays out and develops a definite plan in detail and makes 
his associates follow it, but from the standpoint that he in- 
spires those associated with him to give to the enterprise the 
largest possible measure of their thought, ability, and hard 
work. He makes of his organization a melting pot of ideas and 
effort, believing in the survival of the fittest in ideas, as among 
men. 

One quality which will assist the new Secretary in render- 
ing effective service to the farming interests, is his broad knowl- 
edge of a number of the principal lines of human endeavor. 
In this day and age, agriculture exerts an influence upon every 
other line of business and, in turn, is influenced by every other 
line of business. The problems to be solved are not isolated 
problems which can be solved by considering them from one 
viewpoint alone. Their successful solution must take into 
consideration the intimate relationship between agriculture and 
other lines of business, and a broad view of this relationship 
is essential. In an ever increasing degree, the farmer to be suc- 
cessful must be more than a grower of crops and livestock. 
He must be a business man if he is to derive from his efforts the 
return that is due him. In like manner, the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is no longer confined to problems of 
production but embraces problems of a strictly business 
nature. Only a man of broad training and experience is 
ourepes to deal adequately with the many sided problems 
which affect the prosperity of the great agricultural industry of 
the Nation. 

Those of us who have been intimately associated with Mr. 
Meredith as part of the Successful Farming organization can- 
not help feeling a keen sense of pleasure in the honor that has 
come to our leader. I am conscious of the fact that my admira- 
tion for the man may bias my views regarding his fitness for the 
great task that has been entrusted to him, and, consequently, I 
have endeavored to confine myself to the statement of a few 
simple facts and let others do the commenting. The wide- 
spread and general approval of his appointment, as evidenced 
by the hundreds of letters and telegrams which have been re- 
ceived, a large percentage being from farmers whose interests 
he will represent, is especially gratifying. 

The same impression is reflected by the comment of the farm 
press, which, as a whole, is an accurate indicator of farm senti- 
ment in matters of this nature. Editors of farm papers must be 
in close touch with the sentiment of farmers whom they serve 
and with the leaders in agricultural affairs. Practically all of 
the farm papers received at the early date at which we go to 
press express hearty approval and I am giving just a few of the 
brief comments, with the thought that the people of the coun- 
try may be interested in knowing just how the appointment of 
Mr. Meredith as Secretary of Agriculture has been received. 


“Farmers and representatives of farmers will have no trouble 
in getting a sympathetic hearing with him,”’ is the opinion of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, which is published in his home town. “His 
mind will be open to the farm viewpoint, a situation much to be 
desired during this uncertain reconstruction period, when the 
farmer is so generally misunderstood and abused.” 


“The appointment will meet with general approval,” says 
the Ohio Farmer. “He is a business man and may be expected 
to be practical and sensible in sizing up the general economic 
situation from the farmers’ standpoint. It may be taken for 
granted that when the opportunity presents itself for him to 
speak a word of real defense for agriculture, he will do it.” 


As viewed by the National Stockman and Farmer, Pennsyl- 
vania, “the appointment is approved by all who know him. 
He is a clean-cut business man, interested in agriculture and 
familiar with its problems.” 


“The new Secretary of Agriculture comes to this position with 
& very comprehensive knowledge of agricultural conditions,” 
declares The Farmer, Minnesota. “Successful in business, alert 
in public affairs, and possessing the friendship of a large fol- 
lowing of agricultural leaders, Secretary Meredith has most 
= : in his favor in undertaking the new duties assigned to 
im. ‘ 
“The farmers’ organizations that have been asking that a 
farmer be placed in the President’s cabinet should be pleased 
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with Mr. Meredith’s appointment and should get behind him 
wes their united support,” comments’ the Jndiana Farmers’ 
uide, 


: The Rural New Yorker sees ground for farmer backing 
in his announcement “that he will attempt to work out some 
| for getting crops to market ‘without too much lost motion.’ 
urely every farmer in the country will back him in that.” 


That “he is pre-eminently qualified by experience and 
breadth of vision for the position,” is the opinion of the Jersey 
Bulletin and Dairy World. “He is a great friend of the farmer, 
and keeps in close touch with agricultural conditions. We 
congratulate Mr. Meredith on this signal honor, and with all 
other Jersey breeders feel mighty fine over it.” 


The Jowa Farmer, another publication from his home town 
says that he is “eminently fitted for the position. No man in 
Iowa stands higher for probity and honor. He has shown in a 
thousand ways his loyalty and devotion to the agricultural 
interests of the state and nation. His resourcefulness and 
energy will dominate intelligent effort along practical lines.” 


In the struggles and hardships of the early years of Success- 
ul Farming’s existence, E. E. Faville, who is now editor of 
Western Farming, Oregon, was editor of the former publication. 
Commenting editorially upon the recent appointment of his 
former business associate he asserts that he “brings to this 
important office a world of practical and general information in 
regard to the needs of the American farmer and agriculture gen- 
erally that especially fits him for the position.” 


On account of the approaching political campaign, the 
Orange Judd Farmer, Wlinois, points out that “it is an exceed- 
ingly difficult time to begin being secretary of agriculture.” 
To the hope “that he will not dodge nor waver, nor succumb to 
the temptation to ‘set things afire’ for the sake of momentary 
acclaim,” they add, “We believe he will make good.” 


That the President “could have looked over the country in 
vain for a more highly qualified chief of the Department, or for a 
representative of the farming industry who possesses to such a 
degree the confidence of the rank and file,” is#the expression of 
the Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze. They further assert 
that ‘He is familiar with the farming industry from top to bot- 
tom. He is gifted with common sense. The American farm will 
have a true representative to speak for it, to defend its rights 
and interests, and to demand for it the dignity of treatment be- 
longing to the foremost industry of the land.” 


In the appointment of Mr. Meredith, the Michigan Farmer 
finds encouragement for farm organizations. The appoint- 
ment, declares that publication, “meets with the hearty ap- 
proval of the majority of farmers and farmers’ organizations of 
the country. With a Secretary of Agriculture who is in full 
sympathy with such an organization, it is plain to see that the 
present farm bureau movement will find the completion of its 
national bureau much easier than would have been the case had 
it been forced to fight for recognition from a Department of 
a aa which frequently failed to grasp the farmers’ point 
of view.” 


According to the Missouri Ruralist, he “not only knows the 
roblems of the farmer and is in sympathy with him, but is a 
ig, broad-minded, capable man who should make good from 

the beginning.” 


As viewed by the American Agriculturist, New York, his 
acquaintance with farming conditions should enable him to be 
a useful as well as popular Secretary of Agriculture.” 


In the opinion of Progressive Farmer, North Carolina, he 
“lacks the scientific training without which no Secretary of 
Agriculture can render maximum service, but he possesses 
unusual enterprise and 2 iveness, and a deep interest in 
many of the great economic problems confronting the Ameri- 
can farmer.” 


“Since 1896 he has been interested in agricultural journalism 
and this has led him to study the needs of the farmer,” says 
Hoard’s Dairyman,”’ and to give attention to the problems of 
agriculture. He has had splendid opportunity to prepare him- 
self for this highly important position.” 


In one of the first official statements given out by the new 
Secretary the Nebraska Farmer recognizes “some fine nerve— 
the kind of nerve which, by the way, the farmers like to see.” 
* * * * “We also think” continues that publication, “he 
is on the right track—increased production by making the non- 
producers go to producing. Many farmers have felt that way 
about it for a long time, but few people in high places have 
had the nerve to say it, or if nerve enough to say it, not enough 
to put in action any real remedy.” 


In a similar vein the Prairie Farmer, Illinois, feels that “In no 
uncertain terms E.T. Meredith, our new Secretary of Agriculture 
tells the consumers of America to lay off the farmer. ‘Hard 
work and less profiteering,” he says, bluntly, are the only 
remedies for the high cost of living. And every hard-working 
farmer will say Amen to that.” 
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Planning and Planting the Farmstead 


By R. J. PEARSE, 


N attractive farm home and grounds is the best ad- 

vertisement for the business ability and integrity of 
the farm owner. Unpainted buildings, poorly arranged 
yards, tumbled down fences and dilapidated shade trees place 
an unquestioned stamp of shiftlessness upon the man who 
owns the farm. 

“T’ve never had time to fix up my place,” is a too common 
excuse. Progressive business farmers, not ashamed of their 
profession are not in this class. They realize the effect of first 
and lasting impressions upon the prospective buyer. 

“I don’t see any use in putting money into a 
place to let the renter’s kids tear it up,” is 
another usual expression. A large per- 
centage of the farms in the middle 
west are rented farms, and a care- 
ful study of these same farms 
will bring out the fact that the 
better class of renters are 
found and the highest rent 
is paid on those farms where 
the best improvements and 
most attractive surround- 
ings are found. The aver- 
age renter is as anxious to 
havehis children brought up 
under the most favorable 
conditions as the farm owner 
is to place the best influences 
around his family. The per- 
sonal satisfaction in owning an 
attractive home is an asset to 
any farm owner. 

Good building® and attractive 
grounds do not make a farm effi- 
cient any more than good furniture 
makes an office efficient, but how 
many of us would employ a doctor 
or a lawyer if we found an office in as disreputable a condi- 
tion as we find many farm homes? A few hundred dollars 
spent in paint, fencing, trees, lawn and shrubs are easily 
returned in advertising and general impressions given to pros- 
pective buyers to say nothing of the personal satisfaction ob- 
tained in providing a good home for a family. 

During the past five years there has been a decided change in 
the attitude of farm people in the middle west. Thousands of 
progressive farmers have recently made decided improvements 
in making their homes present a better business front. Plan- 












A screen plantation of shrubs hiding objectionable views 
is inexpensive and worthy of the effort. 


Landscape Architect 


terials which will produce these effects? It is just the same in 
planting a farmstead, we should not buy a half-dozen blue 
spruce, several elms, fifteen Spirea Van Houtti and some wis- 
teria and then try to find a place for them on the home grounds. 
We should first pick out certain places where we know it 
would be desirable to pr plant materials, giving good rea- 
sons for the location of each group or single specimen as its 
location is chosen. Next we must know the results which we 
want plant material to produce, and lastly we must choose 
for these locations plant material which will pro- 
duce these results. Each building located, 
each tree, shrub or vine planted should be 
pl with a definite plan in mind 
carrying out a well ordered program 
of development, possibly taking 
several years to carry out. 
What are some of the things 
we should want the planting 
on our grounds to show? 
Good planting should 
(a) Provide shade and 
windbreak protection. (b) 
Frame views to and from 
the house. (c) Provide a 
foundation planting and a 
lawn border planting. (d) 
Screen oulenie objects. 
(e) Provide year round in- 
terest and beauty. 
Shade trees should be ee 
vided that have high-spreading 
branches to allow perfect ventila- 








- tion under their foliage. White 
“a elms, hard ~ red oaks, white 
ash and similar long-lived trees 


should be used to a large extent. 
: Faster growing trees as the Carolina 
poplar, basswood and soft maple may be planted to produce 
immediate results with the long-lived, slow growing trees fol- 
lowing to take their places. 

The only satisfactory windbreak on a middle western farm is 
one composed of two or more rows of evergreen trees, with one 
row of deciduous trees inside, planted thickly for a snow break 
until the evergreens are of sufficient size, and located on the 
side of the farmstead from which the prevailing winds blow. 
Deciduous trees alone should never be used as a windbreak. 
They give their best protection in summer when it is least 














ning as well as planting has desired and in winter their 
been a part of a program for ns _ — —- = ~~ protection resembles a well- 
development. The result of placed, artistic group of 

a landscape architect’s work O o~s re) re) {telephone poles. 
is no longer thought 4 as One of the most ordinary 
simply a means of “‘llus- mistakes in i an 
wating” the land forms with FT lL. << evergreen a is 
buildings and plant ma- ed ig’ found to be that of plant- 
terial. The average farm ¢ ing the individual trees too 
owner realizes the value of close together. Eight feet 
this type of work as much as ain © square or alternate plant- 
his city wre Pree ing was formerly the dis- 
yes, I had a _ landscape —— tance recommended. It is 
architect lay out my farm- <—— 19 Yat found that ten years’ 
stead,” is an expression not growth of evergreens plant- 
unusual among middle west- ed eight feet apart and 
ern farmers. The _progres- oO o growing under qplinexy cir- 
sive farmer knows that the ? cumstances will make a 
landscape architect is a home . spread so that the branches 
and nemsieed specialist P /2 will touch. Under these 
trained to anticipate futures, 46 conditions the ends of the 
and is of definite value to him lower branches die, and 
in building up his home. , T soon the needles drop and 
When an architect’s building is completed, its ap- os the protection is lost. Trees 
pearance is seldom changed, the painter’s picture and ie planted alternately in rows 
the sculptor’s figure remain the same year after year, sixteen feet apart and either 
but the product of the landscape architect’s work is b— { fourteen or sixteen feet 
shown in a changing process, each month, year and ‘ apart in the row makes the 
period of years. best arrangement to use. 
There is no royal road to beautiful grounds and ows 6 The variety of trees to use 
1 depends upon the soil, 


there is no hypodermic injection which can pro- 
duce the information necessary to have attractive 
farm homes. Good design is never the result of 
chance, it must be worked out after a period of train- 
ing and many exacting experiences with the sort of 
problems under consideration. 

What and not How or Where to plant is a common 
question. What success would a painter have in 
painting a picture if he insisted upon using, so many 
tubes of red paint, so many tubes of blue, yellow, 
etc.? Is it not a more reasonable sequence to choose 





the study for the picture and then choose the ma- 


Showing location of trees in evergreen 


climatic conditions and the 
care to given them. 
Norway Spruce, White 
Pine, Austrian Pine, Black 
Hill Spruce, White Spruce 
and Arbor Vitae are some 
of the best evergreens to 
lant in the middle wset. 
The last named variety 
should be planted twice as 
(Continued on page 171 
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— —_—— — No.1. A foundation planting 
, ae a of a few shrubs and well placed 


shade trees gives a decided 
charm to the farm home of 
Frank T. Clampitt in Hardin 
County, Towa. 




















Vo. 2. Afi ame one foot away 
from the side of the machine 
shed carries an attractive 


rine. 








































































No. 3. The business entrance to 
the Clampitt farm home is neat, 
simple and attractive. 





. 

Vo. 4. An open lawn, with- 
it too much shade is a busi- 

s asset to any far mate ad. 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE IN CATTLE 


Conditions Indicate a Conservative Platform is Best 
By SAMUEL SOSLAND 


the market for cattle. It is true that the annual estimate 

of the United States Departasent of Agriculture on the 
number of beef cattle on farms and ranges at the opening of 
1920 showed a total of 44,385,000 head, compared with 44,399,- 
000 a year ago. But these figures do not mean that the United 
States is short of cattle. The market observers who conclude 
from that showing and from the reduced receipts of cattle hn 
the country’s stockyards in 1919 that there is a sho 
giving no heed to the demand situation. They overlook t > x 
creased demand in 1919 as compared with 1918 and the ab 
ability that the call for American beef in 1920 will be lighter 
than for either of the past two years. A careful examination of 
both demand and supply conditions indicates no shortage and 
no prospect of any extremely bullish price developments. 

Since the compilation of the official figures on receipts of 

cattle at the leading 
markets of the 


R ‘ten ‘ED supplies do not necessarily mean a shortage in 


beef was not important. In 1919 the United States exported 
beef and beef products amounting to about 350,000,000 pounds. 
In 1918 the exports aggregated —s my 000,000 pounds. 
This means a decrease of 420, J00 poun and is equal to 
the product of about 650,000 ‘head of live Ny In 1917 the 


apes were slightly more than 383,000,000 ds. In the 

ears preceding the outbreak ‘of the uropean war in 
one 14 the exports were less than wee cay gees unds annually. 
With foreign exchange rates depressed the purchasing 


power of Europe seriously reduced, the indications are that the 
export demand will fall off further in 1920 and that this trade 
will recede to a volume close to the totals just before the war. 

a * connection with the foreign trade in beef, it is well to refer 
briefly to the fact that Canada exported to the United States 
about 400,000 cattle last year, while Mexico sent about 05,000. 
These imports show a gain of shout 200,000 head. Depres- 

sion in Canadian ex- 
change, or money 





United States last 
year, there has been 
much talk of a short- 
age in supplies. The 
superficial authors of 
this talk have said, 
in effect: 

“Look at the fig- 
ures. Chicago re- 
cetved 4,253,408 cat- 








in the United Ste ates 
and drouth in the 
Dominion stimulated 
the shipments from 
Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan in particular. 
There was an in- 
crease of about 60,- 
000 head in the live 
cattle exports from 








tle in 1919 com- 
pared with 4,447,689 
in 1918. Kansas C ity had only 3,085,007 head against 3,319,511 
in 1918. At Fort Worth, in Texas, the receipts fell from 
1,665,000 in 1918 to 1,266,635 in 1919. At sixty-nine markets 
of the United States, the 1919 movement was 24,704,314 head 
against 25,385,605 in 1918, according to the Department o 
Agriculture. You must also consider that many thousand cattle 
were counted in the receipts in passing thru various markets 
out of the drouth-stricken areas of the northwest to more 
favored regions. The receipts for 1920 to date also show a de- 
crease. We are facing a cattle short: age. 

But what are the facts? If there’s a shortage of cattle, why 

are current prices $1 to $5 lower per hundredweight in most 
instances than a year ago? If there was a shortage in 1919, as 
asserted, why did stockmen lose millions of dollars on feeding 
operations and why did prices not advance instead of decline 
in the face of a rising tendency in the markets for a majority 
of commodities? The facts are that demand for beef decreased 
last year as compared with 1918, forcing prices downward in 
the face of reduced rece ipts. Prices would have suffered more 
severely if receipts had not decreased. There was no market 
shortage. 

Indicative of the reduced demand for beef is the report that 
out of the receipts ot cattle at the sixty-nine leading markets 
last year, the number slaughtered locally decreased to 13,713,- 
628 head, a loss of 8.4 percent as compared with 1918. The total 
receipts decreased only 2.7 percent. In every decline in prices 
during the past year, packers and not stocker and feeder buy- 
ers led in exerting 
bearish pressure. In 
fact, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
shows that the sixty- 
nine markets shipped 
out as stockers and 
feeders 5,288,499 cat- 


tle, a gain of 275,- 
160, or 5.5 percent 
for the year. At 
Kansas City and 
Omaha, the two 
leading stocker and 
feeder markets, all 
commission mer- 
chants agree that 


prices were supported 
frequently in 1919 





=. 





ae ta 
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the United States in 
1919. 

Among beef producers in Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and 
other middle western states far from seaboard points, the im- 
eens of > trade is not always appreciated. It was the 

actor which helped immensely to advance cattle prices in 
recent years and to enlarge the demand. In 1919 it was bearish. 
It is still bearish. The feeder who is cognizant of the changed 
export situation will intelligently discount reductions in sup- 
plies of cattle. 

What of the consumers of the United States, numbering more 
than 100,000,000? They are now enjoying on the whole the 
pres atest purchasing power in history. Their earnings are at 
nigh tide. Yet cattle markets have been weak thus far in 
1920. Financiers of practical experience are of the opinion 
that the purchasing power of American consumers is more 
likely to decline than to improve this year. Inability of Europe 
to pay for the meat may show some decline. This will be felt 
in the demand situation. 

Other factors which tell the market for cattle include the 
recent advances in discount rates on loans by the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Deflation has begun in money. Bankers are not 


in a ition to lend as freely on cattle as a year ago or six 
months ago. The purchasing power of the dollar promises to in- 
crease. In Texas, the greatest cattle state, the money situa- 


tion is felt already in a lessened demand for cattle to move to 
summer pastures in Kansas. 
rises in stocker prices. 
ness in time. 


The lessened demand will check 
The higher loan rates will affect all busi- 
Incidentally, the money situation will reduce 
the competition for 
cattle to go to pas- 
tures and hold prices 
in check. Some pro- 
tests have been filed, 
notably by the Kan- 


sas City Livestock 
Exchan against 
the hig er discount 


rates on cattle loans 
in particular. It is 
necessary for banks 
to reduce their loans, 
but the question has 
been raised and seri- 


ously considered 
whether the cattle 
industry should be 





asked to share in this 








and in the past two 
months by the com- 
petition from feeder buyers, who often paid more money for 
heavy cattle than packers offered. If the packers could have 
used more cattle advantageously, would they have per- 
mitted the Ph buyers to outbid them on many of the 
heavier offerings suitable for a further finish or for imme- 
diate slaughter? 

In examining the condition of the market and its outlook, 
it is next necessary for the breeder and the feeder of cattle to 
turn to the influences which have affected and which still affect 
the demand for beef. Export statistics should first be consulted. 
Immediately prior to the European war the export business in 


contraction. In the 
meanwhile, it is af- 
fected by the higher discount rates and the demands of the 
Faderal Reserve banks for a reduction in borrowing. 

A reduction in hides is another influence. Steer hides are 
more than fifteen cents a pound lower than the top prices ps aid 
at Chicago late last summer. Cow hides are as much as twenty 
cents a pound lower. Calf skins are down thirty-five cents a 

und. On the average steer and cow hides the declines mean 2 
rt in the value of that by-product equal to about $10 a head. 

This means a cent a 8 on one thousand pound animals. 
The decline in calf skins means about $3 a head on many 
calves. Hide prices are still about fifty [Continued on page 34) 
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AST year the farmers of Iowa bought, from outside the 
state, $16,000,000 worth of high protein concentrates. 
They paid the State Food and Dairy Commissioner $24,- 

000 (fees for ) merely for protection against poor quality in 
these feeds. Iowa not only bought and paid her neighbor 
states for this feed but she used it and at money out of it. 
The lamentable part of it is that the neighbor states did not 
produce enough so that she could secure ten times this amount 
to make money on. 

What happened in Iowa is just an —“‘‘ ¢ example of what 
happened in each of the cornbelt states. If the cornbelt feed- 
er is to obtain the full value of the corn ration he must supply a 
liberal amount of protein. Feeders are now using all of the 
available supply and our only solution of the protein problem 
lies in our ability to produce more protein on cornbelt ) 

The soybean is the crop best adapted for measuring the 
production of protein in this section. It is an annual legume; 
it will grow anywhere that corn grows, and with about the 
same degree of success. The ways in which it may be utilized 
are numerous and varied. For calins or hay it is equal to clover. 
When planted with corn, it adds materially to the acre value for 
either silage or hogging down. The thrashed seed may be fed, 
either whole or ground, much as we now use oilmeal or tank- 
age. The mature beans are coming more and more into favor 
for human food as people learn how to cook them into palatable 
and nutritious dishes. 

The versatility of the soybean, the thing that makes it useful 
over so great a range 
of territory, has also 
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SOYBEANS IN THE CORNBELT 


A Crop That Demonstrated Its Worth 


By L. C. BURNETT 


seed were to be seeured as it is not expected to mature the ’ 
i und should 


In using = as a crop to replace clover the 
be thoroly plowed, selena in the fall. Let the land be 
fallow until the middle of May, working it, occasionally to 

tminate and kill as many of the weed seeds as possible 

ore the crop is planted. The seed may be drilled any time 
after the soil omes warm enough to insure rapid pee. 
The rate of seeding will vary from one and a half to two bushels 
to the acre, according to the size of seed. The ts should 
stand about two inches apart in the drill row. m the time 
that the plants are two inches high until they are eight inches 
high the field should be cultivated once a week with a weeder or 
a light harrow. The cultivation seems to be best when made 
across the drill rows and should not be done when the leaves 
are wet with dew or rain. : 

The proper time to cut for hay is after the pods are well 
filled but before the beans begin to harden. At stage the 
leaves are starting to turn yellow but none have fallen off. 
The common method of making the hay is similar to that of 
making clover, cutting with a mower and curing mostly in the 
windrow or small ook, In case of bad weather some growers 
have found that the binder can be used to advan It is 
almost impossible to cure soys in the windrow or cock during 
rainy weather. The soil being loose and without a sod the dirt 
beats up into the hay and the beans pack so that an immense 
amount of hand work is required in turning and drying. Grow- 


ers who have used binders under these conditions make the 
bands as loose as 


possible and stand 
the bundles up two 





led to many disap- 
pointments. Farm- 
ers, who were un- 
familiar with the 
crop have many 
times assumed that 
beans were beans and 
that any ordinary 
method of culture 
would suffice. While 
the varieties of soy- 
beans are not quite 
so. restricted in 








or three in a shock. 
Being on end the 
vines do not hold the 
water and the small 
shocks dry out much 
better than will wet 
vines in cocks or 
windrows. . 

At the present time 
the most popular use 
of the soy in the 
cornbelt is for plant- 
ing with corn to be 





adaptability as are 

the varieties of corn used for 

there are rather well down or silage. Wi 

defined lines drawn the ever increasing 

as to the use that cost of labor the 

may be made of practice of hogging 

varieties in a given down corn is be- 
coming more preva- 


territory. Those who 





have disre ed the 
matter of variet 
have often met wi 
Same success as 
the northern farmer y- 





every year. 

“With joy he harvests standing crops and turns them into sweet pork- kinds of a 4 that a 
chops. He spreads manure for nil per day and never about his hog likes to do.” 

” John Buchanan or hogging down 








who planted south- 
ern seed corn. There 
is a combination of 
variety, soil and method of culture that will produce high pro- 
tein feed economically in any part of the cornbelt, and success 
in growing soybeans depends very largely upon obtaining the 
right combination. 

There are varieties early enough to set seed and mature in 
the northern states and Canada. There are other varieties 
that will not mature as far north as the Ohio river. There are 
several medium varieties that have proven satisfactory in the 
central cornbelt states. 

Probably the best known of the early varieties are the Ito 
San and the Chestnut. These have been grown successfully as 
far north as Minnesota, Ontario and the New England states. 
In the central parts of the cornbelt they are advised for late 
planting. In the northern parts they are chiefly used to plant 
with corn. The common medium maturing varieties are 
Medium Early Yellow, Perley’s Mongol, Medium Green, 
Manchu and Black Eyebrow. Tests at the Iowa Station have 
shown the Manchu and the Black Eyebrow to be superior to 
the others. The most common of the late varieties is the Mam- 
moth Yellow. It is the variety generally grown in the cotton 
belt but is entirely too late for any but the most southern of the 
cornbelt states. 1t is often successfully used for hay in Missouri. 

To the uninitiated the seeds of many of the varieties appear 
to be identical. Unless the grower is perfectly familiar with 


the seed of the different varieties purchases should only be made 
from firms of known reliability. 

The use of soys for soiling, and for hay has been common 
for many years in the southern states. This practice is be- 
coming more prevalent in the cornbelt as time progresses. The 
soy is admirably suited for use as a catch crop to be put in 
where clover has failed. Varieties for hay may be later if 


- shattered out. 


will mature at the 

same time as the corn. Much of the value of the crop is lost if 
the soybeans are too immature when the hogs are turned 
the corn, or if they are so 1- that many of the beans 

In central lowa the Manchu and the Black 
Eyebrow are without doubt the best adapted. They have prac- 
tically the same growing season as Reid’s Yellow eS 
and are mature mony ps feed when the corn is ready. 
these varieties cannot be obtained the Medium Green 
Medium Early Yellow may be substituted. In the southern 
portions of the cornbelt a somewhat later variety, that will 
ripen with the larger corn will be more suitable. 

Practically all coru planter manufacturers now offer attach- 
ments for planting beans with corn. These are so adjusted that 
they will plant the required number of beans in each hill or will 
drill them as desired. Many of the most successful feeders 
are now drilling both the corn and beans on fields that arc 
free from weeds. —- are using the same amount of corn as 
when planted in the hill and an equal number of beans by count. 
Trials at the Iowa Station have shown that where the corn and 
beans are planted in hills, three stalks of corn with four of beans 
have produced the greatest, amount of feed. ; 

The suggestion is sometimes offered that the light colored 

are superior for hogging down because the waste 
more of the black ones by not being able to see them readily. 
The majority of feeders give this but little credence as they claim 


g 


that the hogs get all the beans sooner or later. . ; 
The value of the soybean-corn mixture for hogging down is 
ave used it. 


attested by ninety-five percent of the men who 
In repeated trials feeders have found that hogs take prac- 
tically no tank from the self feeders during the time that 
tho beens lest. ‘In the sepert of the [Continued on page 46 
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AS your boy’s voice begun to change? 

Has he commenced wearing sus- 

penders? Are his first pair of long 
trousers just around the corner, so to speak? 
Then his yearning for a gun demands your 
attention. 


He will get hold of one sooner or later— 
it is his natural instinct. He needs your 
help now. Earn his lifelong gratitude and 
add to your own pleasure and self-esteem 
by giving him the proper start. 


Naturally, you want him to become a 
.good shot—to be trusted to handle a gun 
properly under all circumstances. 





He must be taught. 


Any older person may act as instructor 
who will properly supervise his shooting 
and impress upon him the right principles. 
These can easily be obtained in printed 
form, with illustrations, at any hardware or 
sporting-goods store that sells Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition. 


Or your boy may receive his instructions 
through membership in the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps, for which there is no 
charge. And he can shoot for three W. J. R. 
C. medals and diplomas—Junior Marks- 
man, Sharpshooter, and Expert Rifleman— 
regardless of where he practices or receives 
instructions. 


Teach him yourself if possible. A boy’s 
best shooting master is his father. And the 


YOUR BOY 
SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO SHOOT 





companionship developed between them 
when they share the sport is rarely equaled 
in any other pastime. 


If you would like to teach a few other 
boys to shoot along with him—a good plan, 
stimulating effort—your dealer will obtain 
a complimentary W. J. R. C. Instructor’s 
Manual for you. It will give you the com- 
plete W. J. R. C. program, including full 
details concerning how to conduct the tests 
for the medals mentioned above, one of 
which is awarded any boy who makes the 
required score. 


Go to your local hardware or sporting- 
goods store today and ask to be shown the 
Winchester .22 caliber Rifles for boys. The 
Model 06 repeater, one of which appears in 
the above illustration, is the most popular 
boy’s rifle. But if you prefer one of the 
single-shot models, you can depend upon its 
being equally accurate. The steel in all 
Winchester barrels is of uniform quality 
and all are bored alike. 


Buy the boy a .22 caliber Winchester 
Rifle—or an official W. J. R. C. Range Kit, 
containing everything needed, including 
ammunition. Get out on the range along 
with him, improve your acquaintance, and 
brush up your own shooting. 


We invite you to write to us for any 
additional information or expert advice you 
may wish. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --» NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S.A. 
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NEW CLOVER 


An Annual Clover That Makes Wonderful Growth 


By A. E. STANTON 


F under average farm conditions this clover makes any- 
thing like the growth it has in the trials conducted with it 
thruout the country it will replace all of the common clovers 

just as soon as there is sufficient seed available.” 
These are the words in which a well-known plant breeder in 
one of the cornbelt states expressed his opinion of the future 
of the annual sweet clover, which was first distributed by the 
lowa Experiment Station in the spring of 1918. 

The State Experiment Station at Ames has a limited amount 
of seed of the new clover to distribute to farmers this spring. 
Any farmer who will send the Station a stam 
self-addressed envel*pe will be sent a small 


agriculture of the United States most rapidly by distributing 
the seed widely at the earliest possible date, even tho only a 
few seed were sent to each individual who might make trials 
with it. 

In the spring of 1918 a few seed from the strains which 
Mr. Hughes had picked out as offering the greatest promise 
were sent to each of the different state agricultural experiment 
stations and also to every seedsman in the United States and 
Canada with whom they could get in touch. Prominent seed 
growers were also included, as it was believed they would ap- 

preciate the possibilities of the plant and 
would be best able to multiply the seed rapidly. 





sample of seed—enough for a row in the 
garden where its growth can be observed and 
seed produced. 

The new clover was first found at the Iowa 
Experiment Station in the winter of 1915-16 
when seed of more than five hundred lots o 
sweet clover had been planted in the college 
greenhouses. The plantings were about to be 
torn up to make room for others when Professor 
Hughes, discovered that in one particular 
planting a number of plants were shooting 
upwards far in advance of any of the others, 
with every indication that in a short time they 
would bloom and produce seed. This was an 
unheard of thing, as all of these clovers were 
supposed to be biennials which would not 
make their full growth and produce seed until 
late in the second year of their growth. With 
the idea that these plants might be something 
unusual the seedings were left undisturbed, and 
within four months from the time of seeding 
these unusual clover plants had made a growth 
of from three to four feet and produced an 
abundance of bloom. 

Insects are usually necessary for the pro- 
duction of clover seed, but in spite of their 





The replies which began coming back in 
September were exceedingly encouraging. 
he Ohio Experiment Station had the fol- 
lowing success: ‘Planted April 15th. Plants 
range in height from fifteen to sixty inches. 
Plants made good growth considering the very 
dry Jul cal August. The seed is ripening 
gradually. I think there is a good place for an 
annual sweet clover and shall be surprised if 
it does not prove of much value.” 
Another letter from Ohio says: “Plants 
were not given any special care but made 
wonderful growth, as blossoms appeared the 
latter part of July and three weeks later were 
in full bloom. We are very much pleased with 
what would seem to be the future of this plant. 
We believe it will be a very valuable plant for 
both pasture and soil improvement and we are 
particularly struck with its drouth resisting 
properties.” 
Just why should an annual white sweet 
clover be of so great importance at this time? 
It makes a large hay crop, it furnishes a good 
green pasture for cattle and horses, and can- 
J not be excelled for bee pasture. All these 
things of great importance do not compare 








absence a few seed were produced on these 
plants and when these were planted in the 
freld the middle of June they produced plants 
fowr and one-half feet in height in three and 
one-half months time, while the medium red 
clover commonly grown in the cornbelt and seeded under iden- 
tical conditions made a growth of from three to five inches. 

In very favorable seasons and under ideal growing condi- 
tions the common red clover sometimes makes a growth of 
from twelve to fifteen inches the first season, but under such 
conditions the new clover has repeatedly made a growth of 


from six to eight feet. 


pared with 


clover. 


Three months’ growth of an- 
nual white sweet clover com- 


biennial 


with the role the new clover will play in the 
fertility problem in the cornbelt. 

Everyone is familiar with the standard 
cornbelt rotation of corn—corn—oats—clover 
or the three year rotation of corn—oats— 
clover. Soils people tell us that these rotations will come close 
to maintaining the fertility of the soil on a farm where live- 
atoek are kept. That is, of course, if the clover crop is plowed 
under. 

The common practice has been to sow red clover with oats 
as a nurse crop. A small growth of red clover has been secured 
that year—that is, under fairly good conditions. As all the 


clovers of importance are biennial crops—require two years to 
mature and set seed—we must 


look for growth the second 


white 








In the first field test made with this clover it was seeded 
thinly in rows with oats as a 
hurse crop. At the same — 
time and on the same soil, (A \ i 
under exactly the same con- ,. 
ditions, seedings were made ; 
with the biennial white sweet j a 


biennial yellow a_ 
annual yel- 


and the : Z 


clover, the 
clover, the 
low sweet clover 
medium red clover. Under 
these conditions the medium 
red clover made a growth of 
inches be- 


sweet 


*S 


from three to five 
fore frost came in the fall; 
the biennial yellow sweet 
clover, ten inches; the bien- 
nial white swee : clover, twelve 
to fourteen inches; the annual 
yellow sweet, clover, nine 
inches; and the new annual 
sweet clover four and one-half 
feet 

With such results as these 


it is not at all surprising that 
the lowa Experiment Station 
pushed the crop ahead “us 
rapidly as possible, with seed- 
ings In the greenhouses the fol- 
lowing winter and again in 
the field the next summer. 
While only a very small 
amount of seed was as yet 
available and there was great 
variation in the habit of the 
plants, the earliness of flower- 





\ 





vantage of the new annual 
] clover and also the reason it 
will quickly come into favor 
with the farmers of the corn- 


aaa ) year. Herein lies the big ad- 


J belt. 
Sh i | The use of green manure 
eS f | (a crop such as clover plowed 


4 under while green) is finding 
a large amount of favor on 
high-priced land. However, 
most farmers think more than 
once before they turn over $300 
land to the growing of a crop 
which they intend to plow 
under. If this green manure 
could be secured the same 
year as the oat crop the sav- 
ing of one year in the rots ition 
would be enormous. Again, 

the soil weed benefit greatly, 

as nearly every farmer would 
take advantage of so cheap a 
fertilizer. 

What would the saving be 
on the 200,000 farms in lowa? 
It would mean ‘a saving - 
200,000 years, or in terms of : 
corn crop it w ould mean ne: he 
$500,000,000 the value of our 
corn crop, and also the added 
fertility would mean an in- 
creased yield. The possibili- 
ties of the new clover as a 








y 





ing, the vigor of growth, ete., 
it was believed that the plant 


- l sweet clov 
would find its place in the i cues - - 


white sweet clover 


Roots of clovers three and one-half months after seeding. 1. An- 
2. Medium red clover. 


green manure are unlimited, | 


Bi al . 
3 — be- [Continued on page 48) 
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Only Essex Shares 
Hudson’s Qualities 


They Show Why Essex Went 3037 Miles in 50 Hours 
and is Rightful Runner-up to the Super-Six Performance 


A critical public has judged the Essex. 

In the year past it set a world’s sales 
record. 

More than $35,000,000 was paid for 
22,000 Essex cars now in service. 

That shows how men wanted what 
Essex offered. 

Now Essex proves the accuracy of 
motordom’s judgment. 

Let the official tests speak: 

On the Cincinnati Speedway a stock 
chassis Essex made a new world mark of 
3037 miles in 50 hours, under observa- 
tion of the American Automobile As- 
sociation. 

With other trials the same Essex ran 
a total of 5870 miles in 94 hours, 22 
minutes driving time, averaging over 
a mile a minute. 


Both Have This 
Motor Heat Control 


Still another Essex phzton holds the 
world’s 24-hour road mark of 1061 miles. 

The Essex and Hudson are of course 
totally different types. 

But note the advantages Essex shares 
with Hudson. 


(142) 


For instance, the radiator shutters by 
which efficient operating heat is main- 
tained in coldest weather. They mean 
everything to satisfactory winter driv- 
ing. Closed, they keep the heat in. 

No unsightly hood covers are needed. 
They give summer efficiency to gaso- 
line. They end hard starting. And in 
warm weather, opened, they give the 
maximum cooling. 


The Performance Leaders 
in Every Community 


The Essex, of course, does not cost as 
much as the Hudson, and though it is 
admittedly the runner-up in perform- 
ance, it can never be all the Super- 
Six is. 

In speed—in acceleration—in _hill- 
climbing—in endurance—no stock car 
ever matched Hudson’s famous records. 

In every community you will find the 
two cars most noted for performance 
are the Hudson Super-Six and Essex. 

Demand for both is so large that only 

by placing your order ahead can you in- 
sure delivery when you want it. 
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ADS 


The 1920 Road Building Program 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


UST one hundred years ago, when James Monroe was 
president, the road building agitation which has endured 
unto the present day was born. The nation at that time 

was not so ably served by railroads or waterways as it is now. 
Great stretches of fertile country were unproductive because 
there was no way in which to market the products. 

Then, as now, a great war had been brought to a successful 
conclusion, and the eyes of the nation in characteristic fashion 
had been turned to internal improvements. There was a loud 
and insistent de- 
mand that the 
national govern- 
ment should 
build roads thru- 
out the country. 

Jefferson and 
Madison took 
the position that 
it was impos- 
sible for the 
government to 
do this under the 
constitution, 
and when Mon- 
roe was inclined 
to assent to this opinion the movement failed in Congress. 
But it did not entirely fail, as a bill was passed establishing a 
national highway which eventually was constructed as far west 
as Illinois. Later, when the opinion grew that road build- 
ing was distinctly a state matter this road was turned over to 




















This will be a common sight in the next year. 


the states thru which it passed. 

For many years the road building, now under state control, 
was conducted in a more or indifferent manner. The 
politicians were wary of any subject bordering upon internal 
improvements, as they are today. To advocate internal im- 
rovements meant to advocate increasing taxes, and taxes 
ose always been unpopular, no matter how rich the taxed 


leas 


may be. 

The situation was happily solved, in a measure, by the ex- 
pansion of the railways, and for more than half a century, the 
railroad development of the country kept pace with the de- 

















velopment of 
new country 
and new mar- 
kets. The road 
building pro- 
ject, on any- 
thing like a 
conce rted or or- 
ganized basis, 
wis lost sight 
of. 
Today, in 
1920, we are face f 
to face with the d 
old idea again. 
This time, in- Another Polk county scene. 
stead of taking 


the attitude of turnpikes and national highways, it is taking 
the attitude of hard surfaced roads; roads that will extend 
eventually to every nook and corner of the nation, and that will 
be passable at all seasons of the year. 

Nineteen-twenty is assuredly to be a year of road building 
and the reason why we have pulled up our belts and settle 
down to business is that we have found out that it is a matter 
which can no longer be deferred, just as we found the matter 
of entering the war to be. 

Roads are necessary to the life of any intelligent, progressive 
and free people. Need we state that fact again? Webster has 
said that civilization begins and ends with the plow; that is true, 
but what he really had in mind was that civilization would not 
begin and end with agriculture and the tillage of the soil, if that 
agriculture was 
not adequately 
served by free 
and open com- 
munication with 
the chief mar- 
kets. 

Let me cite a 
concrete exam- 
ple: Two years 
ago, when we 
entered the war, 
cantonments 
were established 
in sixteen prin- 

















In Warren county, Iowa. 





— ints in 
the United 
States. These 
cantonments 
were, of neces- 
sity, situated 
near some city 
or railroad 
point. And 
they could not 
sopeee en- 
y 














tirely upon that 

mode of com- 

munication, Gravel pits are playing their part in the 
Roads, hard road program. 


roads, had to be 
built to connect the camps with the city. And these roads 
extended thru farming communities lying between the camps 
and the cities. 

In one case, a farmer who lived upon such a road utilized it 
to the fullest advantage in his business. In the spring, whea 
roads were ordinarily impassable in his community, he be- 
came exceedingly interested in the market reports. He watched 
his opportunity 
and when prices 
were right, he 
got right to 
town with his 
products. It is 
a curious fact, 
isn’t it, that 
prices are al- 
ways better two 
or three weeks 
before the roads 
open up in the 
spring? Well, 
this man made 
some money by 
being on a hard 




















In Polk county, Iowa. 


road. I'll let him tell it in his own words: 

“By taking advantage of the road, I made enough addi- 
tional out of my hogs, grain and cattle to more than pay my an- 
nual assessment on the road. Of course, I am for it now. 
And that is not all; the cost of that road went into the valua- 
tion of my land and it’s lying there,now tobe taken when I sell.” 

Other farmers in the same community who did not live on 
the hard road had to wait two or three weeks later before they 
could get to market and by that time prices had shifted down. 

People worry about the cost of the roads and the maintenance 
of them. As a matter of fact, the cost of hard roads is only a 
small item when one figures the advantages of them. How 
many hard roads have farmers been paying for in the past 
forty years by being unable to get to market at the right time? 

Take another angle. Last summer I had a discussion with 
one of my uncles. He was anxious to have hard roads, but was 
afraid of “the taxes.” Someone had told him that it cost a lot of 
money for upkeep and that a hard road had to be repaired once 
every ten years; that is, built over again. 

It was found, by actual comparison of taxes, that his taxes on 
two hundred acres of land was $25 less per year than the taxes 
assessed in the 
same state on a 
fifty foot lot 
containing a 
property worth 
about $5,500. 
The value of his 
property was in 
the neighbor- 
hood of $60,- 
000! And the 
annual cost of 
the mainten- 
ance of dirt 
roads in the 
county was 
shown to be 
sufficient to have built a hard road, every twenty-two years, 
while it was proposed to pay for the road in question by 4 
bond issue payable in forty years. That is to say, the farmers 
and taxpayers of that county were paying out the same amount 
of money in twenty-two years on roads that were impassable a 
considerable season of the year, that they would have to pay 
out in forty years under the hard roads system. 

When spoken of in terms of cost per mile, the hard road 
scares everyone into prostration. (Continued on page 58 

















One and a half miles from the scene below. 
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| Worth Remembering 
about a 


MAXWELL Truck 


It has a worm drive, which is the predominant | 


ay 
S 


feature of most worth while trucks. 


_ It hauls 114 tons; 75% of all loads carried by horse 


or motor are 1% tons or less. 


It uses less gas and oil hauling a peak load than | 
many trucks use with no load. 


3 
4 It is very simple in design (more brains than metal | 
have been used in its construction); it travels faster 

than a larger truck. 16,000 have 
supplied abundant evidence of its eco- 
| 

| 

| 

| 


* 


nomic transportation, 





5 A comparison with other 144 ton 
. . 

trucks shows a saving of $300 to $400 ark ae 

inthe original investmentin a Maxwell, Mv ™ = rw 





Maxwell Motor Company, Inc. ‘ 
Detroit, Michigan 
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| Movethe Farm Closer toTown 
—with Pneumatics 




















“‘Because I use a truck on Goodyear Cord Tires I 
load potatoes, onions, etc., in the fields and haul to 
Louisville, 12 miles, in 50 minutes. Horses take 2 
hours. The pneumatic-tired truck saves much labor 
and expense on my two farms totaling 180-acres.’’ 
—Jacob Rupp, Farmer, R. F. D. No.1, Louisville, Ky. 








HERE are farmers everywhere throughout this 
country today who have practically duplicated the 
experience related above by this Kentuckian. 


They have proved that Goodyear Cord Tires free them 
from slow hauling, either by horses or solid-tired trucks, 
and thus free them from one of the worst handicaps ever 
placed on farming effort. 


The use of the spry Goodyear Cords has the effect of 
moving a farm closer to town, of speeding up the other 
power-driven machinery on it, and so of getting each 

day’s work done most easily it quickly. 


Thus the perfected pneumatic truck tire is a powerful 
factor in that progress which not only is increasing 
decisively the income of the farmer but also is making 
his activities far more pleasant. 


Its traction, cushioning and nimbleness have been made 
thoroughly ‘practical for farm trucking by Goodyear Cord 
constructiorr which adds a tremendous toughness well 
known to rural users of Goodyear Cord Tires. ; 


Accurate information detailing the results attained b 
farmers, ranchers and country motor express lines wi 
pneumatic-tired trucks can be secured by writing to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 








CORD TIRES 
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OUR JUNIOR LOAN. SYSTEM 


Keeps Boys and Girls on 
the Farm 


By ALSON SECOR 

















Mabel of Kansas 


AD can ,get a 
loan from the 
local bank and 

from the Federal Farm 


Loan Bank, or from 
insurance and mort- 
gage companies, or 


from friends or capi- 
talists to whom he can 
give ample security, 
but how about “son- 
ny” and “sis”? Where 
can they get money 
with which to start in 
business for them- 
selves? Everybody 
knows that a loan is 
not legal when made 
on the note of one un- 
der legal age. The 
banks would not be al- 


lowed to make loans not properly “secured”” by someone of 


legal age possessing sufficient property. 


See here boys and girls, Dad isn’t the only one who can get a 


You can 


loan on his personal note. 


When I was a boy I earned pennies and 
ways until I got enough to buy a little pig. 
when sold I put the money into a steer call. 


for about $30, as I remember it. No 
such values as beef steers bring today. 
My father let me keep the money. I 


had taken care of my livestock and 
bought the feed the ate, and I Zo 
the money when they were sold i 
can always remember father very 
kindly for that. Some fathers do not 
do that way They let the boy or girl 
have something to raise, then pocket 
the money when it is sold. Such a deed 
always leaves a bad sear in the memory 
of the child, no matter how old he or 
she may become. 


That feeling of possession and ‘its 


responsibility made me a more thought- 


I t I naturally took better care of 
father stock because I had some of 
m own. | wouldn’t want mine 


bused or neglected, so naturally I 
looked upon his in the same way. It 


nickels in various 
The pig grew and 
The steer was sold 


the county agricultural 
agent or club Jeader to 
vouch for the char- 
acter of the boy or 

rl, can get a loan 
cad Successful Farm- 
ing with which to buy 
a pig or calf or chick- 
ens or seeds, so as to 
go into business with- 
out father signing the 
note. What's more, 
father has to sign an 
agreement that when 
the pig or calf or what- 
ever the boy or girl 
bought is sold, he, 
father, gets none of 
the money. The bank- 
er would tie father up 
in the deal by making 





(si a) 














Clinton of Colorado 


him security for the note, but Successful Farming makes sure 
that father only gives his consent to the loan and keeps out of 


the deal. 


No one but the borrowing boy or girl signs the note— 


not even the merchant or county agent or club leader wh 

vouches for the character of the borrower. The loan is as ual 
as a government bond, for the boys and girls who are ambitious 
enough to raise something of their own are the kind who pay 

















Ruby of Indiana and her Jamb 


my brother up, and he borrowed seven dollars from dad. 
bought three pigs but has fifteen now. 


their notes. Of course, character 
counts. We would not loan to one who 
was not recommended as trustworthy. 
It doesn’t pay for any boy or girl to so 
live that the best men in the com- 
munity refuse to recommend them for 
a small loan. 

Do the children appreciate the op- 
portunity to secure these loans? We 
could quote pages of letters from them 
but this one is typical: 

“Enclosed find $15.90 to pay my 
loan and interest. My calf is nearly 
twice the size she was when I got her a 
year ago and is a few months past a 
year old now. Her name is Maxine. 
When I first got her, she was afraid 
of me and everyone else but now she 
isn’t afraid any more. I like her be- 
cause she is the first thing I could 
ever call my own. I think your loan 
system is one of the best things that 
ever was to help boys and girls get a 
start. My calf is worth over twice as 
much as I paid for her, but I would 
not take that for her. 

“My getting the loan from you woke 
He 
The twelve little pigs 


are about three times as big as their mothers were when my 
brother got them, so he has gained as much, if not more, than 


I have.”’—M. C., Mich. 


Parents appreciate the Joan system too, as shown by this 





taught me business relations with 
others. It taught me the value of a 
dollar Parents, that’s the whole 
thing in a paragraph ; yoy of possession- 
responsibility; business training; great- 

It w 1e foll ng letter to Successful Farming that made 
me reso that I’d take a page and explain our loan system to 

My mother has taken Successful Farming off and on for 

several rs ly | the boys’ and girls’ page, and about them 
getting money from you for a year’s time to buy something of 
t? r l so interested 
‘ p silent ny longer. 
Will you please tell me how to get 
§ | would like to get $25. 
I want to try chickens and get 
I ‘ The re 1s no club 
‘ l “nd in our county, 80 
pleas { me he ir soon, as I 
want to g started early. I am 
14 veal 

Often father will give me a 
ealf or pig or colt and when it 
comes me to sell them they are 
no longer mine You know how 
t} hurts a fellow. From a 
new friend.”—M. & Mo. 

Suppose that boy went up to 
the bank window and said = 
want to buy a pig and some 
chickens. Will you loan me some 
money?” The cashier would 
smile and say, ‘“We can’t do that, 
my boy, unless your father signs 





your note.” But that boy or any 
boy or girl who is well enough 
thought of by some merchant and 





letter from a mother: 

“Please send me two applica- 
tion blanks for loans for two of 
the children to buy stock. Alice 
is 13 and Luther’s age 11 years. 
I certainly appreciate the way you 
helped Christine and Madge two 
years ago. They got their pic- 
tures taken with the hogs they pur- 
chased and raised thru your loan, 
but they were spoiled so they 
didn’t send you any. I think it is 
wonderful the way you are help- 
ing the young Americans. They 
certainly ought to stand by you 
in all things. 

“Wishing you a Happy New 
Year and God’s richest Ehesiaat 
in your good work for years to 
come, I am, Yours sincerely.— 
Mrs. M. M., Ia.” 

In the fall of 1916 when the 
world was crying for food, we sent 











Hazel of Indiana and her porkers 


one check of over $3,000 into one 
community in the wheat belt to 
finance a [Continued on page 177] 
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--Dut HOLT came /icst: 


OW many Americans know that the Tank—the embodi- For the “Caterpillar” had for many years, in peacetime 
ment of rugged goability—was made possible by an agriculture and industry, been meeting just those conditions, ' 
American? Holt his name—California his birthplace— 

the “Caterpillar” his invention. Farming, nowadays, is business. The “Caterpillar” ig 


essentially the tractor for the business farmer. 


ee 


a the Tank could be born f man’s ingenuity, one 
great basic invention was necessary—ihe invention that over- We believe that the business farmer considers performs 
came hitherto unsurmountable obstacles and freed transporta- ange before price—and measures costs by the work delivered 
tion from the beaten path. over years of efficient service. 

For the tank knew no road but that of its own making. Hence the “Caterpillar” has quality built into it through 


Military necessity directed its path—whether this be amid the application of mechanical skill, precision tools and inspec- 
Flanders mud, across the shell holes of No-Man’s-Land, tion standards unsurpassed e high 1 
through barbed wire or astride the German trenches. : er Poe ag 7 os eee a 


There was but one mechanism in existance that would FE busi f lieves i alit 
meet these requirements. ‘That mechanism was the “Cater- tragior we have full information, ‘Send fori, 
ilar.” It was embodied practically without change by the 


6 ee 


ank builders of the world—England, France and America. Built in two sizes, 5 and 10-Ton. 
And more than this—the United States Government, in There is but one “Caterpillar” tractor, protected alike ; 
1917, officially and exclusively adopted the Holt “Cater- in name, reputation, construction and operation. Holt 
pillar” tractor as the means of motorizing our mobile guns. builds it. 


The Holt Manufacturing Co., Peoria, IIL | 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Los Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. Okmulgee, Okla. Fargo, N. D. 

Spokane, Wash. Dallas, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. Charleston, W. Va. : 
New York, N. Y. Wichita Falls, Tex. Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 4 
Wichita, Kans. Shreveport, La. Denver, Colo. Richmond, Va. 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada. London, E. C, . = 


Eko dip 
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SEYE VIEWS OF FAR LAND 


The Women of Japan 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than twenty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 








OME of the women in this 
MS country think they have 
a hard time of it and 
goodness knows they do, but 
if they could see the condition 
of women in other lands th 
would thank the good Lord 
their days that they were born 
in America. The writer of 
these lines has seen women 
hitched up to carts like oxen, 
great burden bearers like camels, and kicked and cuffed about 
like dogs. In many lands women are but little better than 
slaves—in fact, in some lands they are slaves and the system 
of slavery is worse than we ever dreamed. 

As a rule woman’s lot in Japan is very hard. I have seen 
women bareheaded, with babies strapped on their backs working 
in the rice fields of Japan where the water was half knee-deep 
and the hot sun almost blistering. On they toil, hour after hour, 
until they almost drop in their tracks. How it is possible for 
them to live and raise their children is a genuine mystery. On 
this page is a picture of how the women coal a great ocean liner. 
While in this picture you will not notice any women with babies 
on their backs yet the writer has actually seen women stand 
for hours handling 
coal with babies on 


trial, keep her a few months 
and if she does not suit him he 
can let her go. 

Young people do not fall in 
love with each other and get 
married like they do in our 
country at = The whole 
proposition of marriage is 
almost entirely in the hands of 
the parents. If a man thinks it would be to his advantage, 
socially, financially or even politically for his son to be married 
to the daughter of another man he will go to a “go-between” 
(some sort of a lawyer) and open negotiations for the marriage. 
Maybe the whole thing is arranged for and even the wedding day 
set and the young people know nothing about it as yet. In fact, 
they have nothing whatever to do about their own marriage— 
their only part being to simply get married. 

Instead of taking his bride into a new home the Japanese 
husband takes her to his father’s house and there they live. If 
for any reason the bride does not suit her mother-inJtaw a 
divorce is arranged for. A Japanese girl, therefore, practially 
marries a whole family. It is not surprising that there are more 
divorces in Japan than in any other country. They even beat 
America and any country that can do that on the divorce 

business has to go 
some. Our word 








their backs. 

It was early in the 
morning that the 
great ship on which I 
was traveling an- 
chored in the harbor 
about a mile from 
the city of Nagasaki. 
Thousands of tons of 
coal must be taken 
on board and it was 
perhaps forty feet 
from the water up to 
the deck where the 
coal had to be poured 
into great chutes. 
Soon little boats, 
something like ten 
feet wide and thirty 
feet long and loaded 
with coal were bump- 








‘home’ cannot be 
translated into the 
Japanese language. 
Men and women in 
Japan use the same 
bathroom and _ toilet 
at the same time. 
Even in the great 
railroad depot in Yo- 
kahoma men and 
women use the same 
toilet room at the 
same time. In spite 
of this fact, however, 
the women of Tokyo 
raised such a storm 
about a painting in 
which was a nude 
figure that was 
placed in a public 
picture gallery that 








ing up against the it had to be taken 
sides of the ship. down. 

About fifteen or Mr. George Ken- 
twenty of these little nan sometime ago 
boats were on each gave the following 
side. Steps—sort of Women loading coal in a Japanese harbor. incident. He said: 
a temporary stair- “One morning an 
way—from the boats to the deck of the ship were arranged. American clergyman and his son who were traveling in , a. 


This was done by building a sort of framework with two poles 
at the bottom reaching out to the center of the coal boat. The 
next pair above were a little shorter, the next above these still 
shorter and so on to the top. At the end of each pair a board 
about three feet long was tied on the poles. 

Now came the women, two getting on each of the short 
boards. The coal was shoveled into little sea grass baskets each 
holding about a bushel. The two women on the botton board 
handed a basket up to the next and these women to the next 
and on and on. One basket after another just seemed to crawl 
up on the hands of these women—a continuous string of them 
going swiftly hour after hour. As soon as one little boat was 
emptied it was slipped out and another loaded boat slipped in. 
In eight hours these women had actually filled the bunkers of a 
great ocean liner. As noted above some of these women had 
babies strapped on their backs and you can imagine how black 
both woman and child was after a few hours of this kind of work. 
I was told that these women each received about eleven cents 
of our money for the eight hours toil. 

In Japan the man is not only the head of the house but prac- 
tically the whole thing. Until quite recently a woman could not 
inherit property or manage it. She could not even exercise 
parental authority over her own children. She had no voice in 
the family councils. A husband and wife would not think of 
walking down the street side by side—the wife tagged along 
behind her husband like a little dog. Women will get up in a 
street car and let the men sit down. The ordinary woman in 


Japan is practically the slave of her husband, yes, often a play- 
thing that can be divorced at will. A man can tak 


e a wife on 





came to the hotel where we (Mr. and Mrs. Kennan) were, went 
down to one of the pools early in the morning to take a bath. 
As the pool was in a secluded place and no one seemed to be in 
the vicinity they undressed and went into the water. A few 
moments later a bevy of Japanese women and maidens came 
down to the same pool and without the least hesitation un- 

»d and went into the same poolnaked. The clergyman and 
his son rushed out of the water scrambled into their clothes and 
went back to the hotel telling what a shocking thing had hap- 
pened to them.’”’ They never dreamed that this was nothing out 
of the ordinary in Japan. 

One of the most hopeful things I saw in Japan was in one of 
their theaters. The play was a representation of real Japanese 
life. It opened with the marriage of a man and maiden and later 
the man went blind and became helpless. After five years he 
had to be led around by his own little baby duaghter. A rich 
foreigner came along hunting a wife and it was decided by the 
mother of the girl ohen a tt went blind, to sell her daugh- 
ter to this man for his wife. The rich fcreigner looked the 
woman over as a stock buyer looks over a cow or horse. She 
suited him and the bargain was made, some money paid over, 
and the date of the marriage arranged for—this all unknown to 
the blind man’s young wife. When she found it out there was 
a regular family racket. 

As the mother and daughter were scrapping over it, the 
daughter declaring that she would not leave her husband, the 
little child came leading the blind husband in and he inquired 
the eause of the trouble. When the mother quickly replied that 
the daughter was unruly and refused [Continued on page 190. 
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Why 50,000 Dealers 
Sell Goodrich Tires 


**The other day I signed up your, or should 
I say ‘our’1920 agreement, and it occurred 
to me that you would be interested in my 
reason for arranging to handle Goodrich 
on a much larger scale than last year. 


“It is this: I was recently asked why I 
handled Goodrich tires practically to the 
exclusion of all others, and myanswerwas; 


rd 
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**Because I have not had a Goodrich tire 
come back, and because I believe they are 
the best proposition on the market today.” 
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Very sincerely yours, 
John E. Dennis. 
3083 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y.’’ 
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IS THIS FAITH in Goodrich Tires, 

Goodrich methods, and Goodrich help, 

that has caused more than 50,000 dealers to 
feature Goodrich Tires. 


John E. Dennis says, “‘J have not had a 
Goodrich Tire come back.”’ 


If a tire had come back, he knew from 
Goodrich’s clear statement of certified ser- 
vice that his customer had full protection 
in the Definite Adjustment Basis —6000 
miles for Fabric Tires and 8000 miles for 
Silvertown Cords. 


The nation-wide demand for Goodrich 
Tires is proof positive of the soundness 
and fairness of the Goodrich merchandising 
policy. 

But more important, the economic right of 


this policy, and the outspoken, open-handed 
fe declaration of it, have put the purchase of a 
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FOUNDED 1869 


tire on a firmer foundation for dealer and user. 


wee | GOOCdrich 
Tires 


Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles 
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THE GREAT RAILROAD PROBLEM 


A Discussion of One of the Livest Issues Before the People 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
(Continued from February issue) 


HE advocates of government ownership contend, that 

the railways should not be returned to private manage- 

my They claim government management has not had 
a fair trial and point out that if the railways are returned to 
private operation it will be necessary, in order to enable the 
companies to earn an average return of, say, six percent, to 
make another large advance im rates. is advance in rates 
they claim, will add to the general cost of living, and would 
not be necessary under government operation. e advocates 
of the Plumb plan alsoclaimit would not be necessary under 
their plan. 

These arguments against a return to private operation are 
fallacious, and the farmers especially should not be misled by 
them. There are four different policies which the nation might 
conceivably adopt. It might: 

1. Contmue the present system of government operation 
for two to five years more to make a more complete test of it, or 

2. Adopt government ownership and government manage- 
ment as a permanent policy, or 

3. Adopt the Plumb plan of government ownership and 
employees’ management, or 

4. Permanently return the rail- 
ways to »>rivate management. 


large in a few years that it probably would be impossible ever 
to return to private management again, even if the nation de- 
sired to do so. 

If permanent government ownership and government opera- 
tion were adopted the interest which the government would 
have to pay on the bonds issued by it to buy the railroads would 
be almost as great as the interest and dividends that the rail- 
way companies would have to pay. The operating expenses of 
the railroads undoubtedly would be much larger - ome ever 
under the present system of government control. If permanent 
government ownership were adopted the government probably 
would soon put many politicians in the places of the present 
railroad officers. Since these men tome ¥ not know as much 
about managing railroads as the present officers do, this would 
tend to cause a large increase of expenses. The laber organiza- 
tions probably would be more influential under permanent 
government management than they are now. With their large 
concentrated voting power they would be able to get more 
and more men employed to do a given amount of work, and 
advances in wages out of all proportion to those paid in other 
lines of business or to the incomes 
earned by other classes of people, in- 
cluding the farmers. 





Let us see what would be the effects 
upon the public, and especially upon 


The government would have to 
provide by the sale of bonds for the 


the farmers, of each of these policies. 

If the government should continue 
the present policy of operating the 
railways without having bought them, 
it would have to continue to pay to 


E are presenting different 
phases of the railroad prob- 
lem in order that our readers may 
better understand some of the plans 


new capital to be invested in the rail- 
roads, which, as I have said, should be 
for some years to come from $1,000,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000 a year. 
Congress would not long continue to 


the railway companies the amounts 
of money it now guarantees them. It 
could not reduce the guarantees unless 
the companies voluntarily consented 
or the courts upheld it in doing so. O 
course the railway companies would 
not consent. If the courts were ap- 
pealed to there would be long litiga- 
tion, and it is entirely improbable that 
the courts would let the guarantees be 
reduced because probably the govern- 
ment could not show that the guaran- 
tees are any more than a fair return on 


which are being proposed for hand- 
ling this complex question. This 
article gives some of thearguments 
in favor of private ownership of 
the railroads and some of the rea- been. Vast amounts of money would 
sons why the author believes that 
such an arrangementis for the best 
interest of the farmers. was 


provide so much new capital for the 
railroads without having something to 
say about the way it was to be spent. 
Railroad appropriations probably 
would become a “pork barrel,” like 
river and harbor appropriations have 


be sunk in wasteful projects, and the 
taxpayers or the traveling and ship- 
ping public would have to pay interest 
in perpetuity on the money that was 
, while it would not get ade- 
quate, satisfactory and economical 





the value of the properties. 

Now, in 1919, after paying the 
guarantees, the government incurred a 
railroad deficit of about $400,000,000. There is no reason for 
believing that the railroads would be operated any more 
economically by the government in the future. On the con- 
trary, there is reason for believing that the operating expenses 
and the deficits would increase. The railway employees are 
now demanding another advance in wages that would amount 
to $800,000,000 a year. Experience indicates that the govern- 
ment is almost certain to employ more men, and pay 
higher wages in proportion to the work they do, than private 
companies. There are now 190,000 more railway employees than 
there were when government operation was adopted, altho no 
more traffic is being handled. The taxpayers of the United 
States, especially the farmers, who are directly and indirectly 
the largest taxpayers, have to pay the deficits incurred by the 
government.n operating the railroads. The only way the govern- 
ment could stop incurring deficits would be by advancing the 
rates. If it advanced the rates enough to stop the deficits, it 
undoubtedly in the long run would have to advance them more 
than they would have to be advanced under private operation 
to enable the railway companies to earn an average of six 
percent. 

The facilities of the railroads are at the present time utterly 
imadequate to handling the nation’s commerce. y have 
hardly any more miles of tracks, locomotives and cars than 
they had four years ago, altho the traffic is over fifty percent 
larger than then. The railways cannot today furnish enough 
cars to haul the coal that can be mined, or the lumber that 
ean be produced, or the manufactured goods that can be made, 
or the grain that can be grown. It is absolutely essential to 
the welfare of the country that there shall be a vast increase in 
locomotives, cars and other facilities. If the increase in trans- 
portation facilities is to be adequate there must be invested in 
the railways for some years to come from $1,000,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000 a year. If government operation were continued 
this money would have to be raised by the issuance of govern- 
ment bonds if it were raised at all. Political dissensions in 
Congress probably would prevent the n bonds from 


being issued, in which case the needed facilities would not be 
=a ided. They prevented needed railroad appropriations from 
wing made in 1919. If the government did raise and invest 
the needed capital, its investment in the railroads would be so 





rtation. 

The Plumb plan provides that the 
government shall buy the railroads 
and turn them over to be operated by aboard of directors, one- 
third of whom would be appointed by the president of the 
United States, one-third by the officers and one-third by the 
employees of the railroads. The officers under this plan would 
not represent railway companies, but would be merely a highly 

paid class of employees. Therefore, the employees, would 
elect two-thirds of the managing board. Ano board com- 
posed entirely of officers and pay bee would fix all salaries 

and wages. The employees, after having received advances 

in wages of $1,000,000,000 a year under government operation, 

are now asking for further advances amounting to $800,000,000 

a year—an amount exceeding the total interest and dividends 
paid by the railway companies in 1917. Can anybody doubt 
that if the Plumb plan were adopted they would immediately 
make these advances in wages to themselves? If they did there 
would be an enormous increase in operating expenses, which 
would have to be paid a public either in freight and pas- 
senger rates or in taxes. atever the farmer may think about 
vernment management, it is inconceivable that he could 
avor the Plumb plan, which would put it in the power of rail- 
way employees to take from the farmer and other classes of 
the public all the money that they felt like taking. : 
When the railways are returned to private management it 
is certain that if they are allowed to earn an adequate net 
return they will immediately begin to raise large amounts of 
new capital which they will invest in additional locomotives, 
cars and other facilities. There have been great abuses in the 
issuance of stocks and bonds by many railroad companiesin the 
past. It is conceded by the railway companies that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or some other federal body 
should be given authority to regulate in future the issuance of 
all stocks and bonds, and to see that the money raised is 
honestly invested; and this undoubtedly will be provided for 
by any legislation that is passed. The railway companies 
doubtless will have to pay a somwhat higher percentage of 
return upon the investment in the railroads than the govern- 
ment would have to pay under government ownership. All 
experience indicates, however, that under private management 
the railways will be much more economically opera than 
they would be under government management, and that there- 

fore their operating expenses will be (Continued on page 56 
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The Firestone Cord showing heavy noneskid tread The Firestone Cord showing extra heavy non-skid tread 


Firestone Park—and Most Miles per Dollar 


All ideals that aim toward the general good; stone workers who are also owners of their 
all practical efforts at community betterment, homes and stockholders in the business. 
have a wide and far-reaching effect. 


They are united by every motive of personal 
pride to make tires of best possible quality 
at lowest possible cost. Firestone’s resources in 
capital and workers such as these, create econo- 
economies that are 


Firestone Park, a community of homes, churches, 
schools and all incentives to loyal citizenship— 
is an example of the way in which the Firestone 
organization shows itself mindful of the impor- mies all along the line 
tance of the home in any great working group. passed on tothecar owner in moretire for the 
In Firestone Park are gathered together Fire- money—most miles per dollar. 





FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 








METHODS THAT MAKE POTATOES 
How Greater Yields Can Be Obtained 


By F. C. GAYLORD 


RANTED that the 
cornbelt states are 
not especially adapt- 

ed to potato production, 
= the low average of be- 
iow a hundred bushels per 
acre can be greatly in- 
creased. This was elearly 
proven by the demonstra- 
tien fields in Indiana the 
t summer. On a num- 
of farms where demon- 
strations were conducted 
the yields from 
selected seed of 
varieties adapt- 
to cornbelt 
conditions gave 
100 percent 
yield over the 
unselected seed. 
The average of 
all the seed se- 
lection fields 
gave 100 bushels 
= acre for se- 
scted stock against 60 bushels per acre for unselected. Con- 
sidering that the average for Indiana the past summer was 
below fifty bushels per acre, this is a decided gain. At $2a 
bushel, the prevailing price at digging time, the value of the 
increase was $80 per acre. 
This is anly following up the experience of a large number of 
Indiana's best potato grow- 








Green sprouted—retains vigor and vitality of tubers. 





Cutting four, six eight and ten ounce seed potatoes. 
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which makes soils loose an] 
also increase their water- 
holding capacity. Aside 
from being rich the soil 
must be well drained. Sods 
should preferably be fall 

lowed; if not they should 
“ turned early in the 
spring. Only well rotted 
manure should be applied 
in the spring, and this 
should be put on previous 
to plowing. Where sod is 
turned under it 
would be well to 
apply 200 to 300 
pounds of acid 
phosphate per 
acre, harrowed 
in just previous 
to planting. 

e of the 
most important 
factors in secur- 
ing a good yield 
of marketable 
tubers is planting high grade seed. The common practice of 
planting little tubers, or even field run, results in the gradual 
reduction in yield and the production of a large percentage of 
poor, off type, unmarketable tubers. The careful attention to 
seed will give big returns for the time used, besides giving satis- 
faction to both the producer in more profitable sales and to the 
housewife in less incon- 
venience in preparing this 








Sprouted in the dark. Long sprouts weaken the 
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ers who have shown the past 
quarter of a century that 
careful attention to culture 
seed selection, insect and 
disease control make potato 
etched profitable. 
Numerous instances may 
be cited where actual pro- 
ductions of over 300 wt ws 
per acre have been secured 
on land farmed for fifty 
years or more. 

The constant increasing 
demand for home-grown 
potatoes around every city 
thruout this region creates 
a markef which makes the 
growing of this crop a pay- 
ing enterprise in spite of un- 
favorable weather condi- 
tions. The average price 








common food. 

Either pick out the larg- 
er-sized, smooth tubers, free 
from disease that weigh 
4-8 oz. each, for planting or 
better yet, buy seed from 
some grower who has select- 
ed his seed with the end in 
view of securing disease 
free, higher yielding strains. 

It is well to buy one of the 
more standard varieties, 
rather than some new intro- 
duction, which may either 
be an old variety renamed 
or an untried new variety. 
For cornbelt conditions 
Irish Cobbler and Early 
Ohio are the two outstand- 
ing early varieties while 
Rural New Yorker, is the 








per bushel received here has 
been almost double that 
secured by growers in large 
potato producing centers. 

Since climatic conditions are usually unfavorable during the 
growing season thruout this region, every effort should be made 
to counterbalance this by giving the crop every advantage pos- 
sible . 

he first consideration in growing any crop is the soil; this is 
particularly true of the potato. While good yields can be se- 
cured on most any soil providing it is filled with organic matter 
and rich in plant food, the crop 
does best on sandy or gr ivelly 


loams. For the early crop the 
sandy soils warm up first in the 
spring, allowing early planting 
and maturity For the late 
crops, heavier soils are more 
desirable as they carry the 
plants thru the hot, dry 
weather more satisfactorily. 

If a large aftreage 1s to be 


planted, the farmer will see to 
it that the soil is the best ob- 
tarmable. With the small 
grower the crop is more apt te 
be planted where it is handy, 
regardless of soil conditions. 
The richest place on the farm 
should be the potato patch. 
If the crop can follow clover, 
alfalfa or some other sod it is 
most desirable. These furnish 
plant food and the even more 
organic matter 


important Irish Cobbler 


Selected seed gives vigorous plants which make production profitable. 





rhree common early varieties; left to right, Early Ohio, Triumph and 


Ohio and Cobbler best 


one best variety for the late 
crop. The Rural New York- 
er group includes varieties 
commonly known as Carmen, Sir Walter Raleigh and Late 
Petosky. This group withstands the dry, hot weather better 
than others. For muck soils russet types give largest yields. 
Prepare the seedbed by plowing early in the spring to a depth 
of 8 inches if possible. Thoroly pulverize this the entire depth of 
the furrow slice. A gain in yield, fewer weeds and easier cultiva- 
tion will surely result, After securing the seed, any time 
yrevious to planting, it should 
- treated with corrosive sub- 
limate, to control scab, black 
leg, and black scurf, the most 
serious diseases borne on the 
tubers. These are usually 
present and cause large losses 
every year. Treating the seed 
is done by dissolving 4 ounces 
of corresive sublimate im a little 
hot water and then addimg to 
30 gallons of water. Place the 
potatoes im a wooden barrel or 
other wooden container. Pour 
the solution over them and 
allow to remain covered for at 
least 30 minutes but not longer 
than an hour and a half. By 
using these proportions any 
amount may be made up. The 
addition of one ounce of cor- 
rosive sublimate to the solution 
and adding of enough water to 
bring (Continued on page 54. 
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. d These new tires combine for the 
7 first time the three following ex- 
_ clusive advantages: 

al @ 

4 : lst—Double Cord construction. 

: 2nd—Double cushions of rubber. 

a 3rd—A new long-wearing tread. 

. : Michelin Double Cords are the latest 
eh achievement of the house that con- 
-. : tributed the following improvements 
in to the tire world: 

: First Detachable Cycle Tire 

0- —Michelin, 1891 
“ First Pneumatic Auto Tire 

é ——Michelin, 1895 
ie 3 First Successful Non-Skid 

oe —Michelin, 1905 
“ First Demountable Rim 

- —VMichelin, 1906 
th First Universal Tread Casing 

.. —Michelin, 1915 
id 

b- For a new degree of motoring satis- 
st faction use Michelin Double Cord 
‘ Tires. 

“d 

es ; MICHELIN TIRE CO. 
~ 4 Write for name of dealer nearest you. 

: : ) MILLTOWN «- ##NEW JERSEY 
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E desire 2 well designed front 
door and entranee because we 
wish to impress our visitors at 


W 


the outset. We never bring company in 
thru the back door or shed kitchen be- 
cause first impressions are most lasting 
and no one cares to have visitors carry 
away thoughts of old overshoes, ra 
coats or smells of cooking as might be 
the case if brought in thru the grade door 
or summer kitchen. 

Have you ever visited a country place, 
where the entrance drive wound thru the 
cow lots and hog yards and after travers- 
ing the territory of the barnyard wound up 
near the front of the residence? After 
the visit you remembered your neighbor’s 
place as made up of yards and sheds and 
wondered why he did not put that mod- 
ern, new bungalow where you could have 
admired it from the road and have gotten 
to it thru a shorter entrance drive some 
hundred cr hundred and fifty feet long. 
EaWhy did he putso many buildings in 
front of it? Why did he ruin the place 
from a standpoint of beauty? 
There was a time when farm- 


SE 


quarter section and surround it by trees 
to sereen it from view? 

So far as efficiency is concerned, the 
roadside Iocation is closer to town, to 
school and to church, is often on the 
electric power line and the telephone line, 
saving an extra length of wire for which 
the subscriber must pay in many cases. 
The mail box is at the front gate. A 
half mile of private road requires work- 
ing and dragging. If the main road should 
be paved your private road may limit 
the size of load you might otherwise haul. 

The farm house is an integral part of 
the farmstead where the owner is also 
the farm operator. On large places where 
a tenant is kept, it is possible to locate 
the owner’s house far enough away from 
the farm buildings to escape all the un- 
desirable features which are occasioned 
thereby. 

Prevailing winds affect location. In the 
central west, our summer winds are from 
the south and southwest. When possible 
to do so, the residence should be placed 
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NEW CHIEF OF BUREAU OF 
MARKETS 


One of the lst acts of Seeretary Hous- 
ton before retiring as of Agri- 

imtment of Mr. 
as Chief of the Bureau 


Mr. Livingston has been an important 
2, "7 RP ae | for a 
n 0! . He neral super- 
vision of all of the grain ont! ha mate 
ing activities of the bureau. Since July 
first, he has been acting head of the bureau 

Mr. Livi m was born and raised on 
a farm in Ohio and has been en in 
agricultural work all of his life. The 
Bureau of Markets is one of the newer 
bureaus of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and might be said to be in the 
process of dvelipeeanh. The field for 
valuable work along this line is immense 
and it would seem that Mr. Livingston’s 
training and experience would fit him for 
the great work which has been entrusted 
to his care 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE IN CATTLE 
Continued from page 16 

percent higher than at this time a year 

ago. 

The fact that cattle prices declined so 
sharply in the past year makes the trade 
more Leouhd of a steadier market thru 
1920. But there is no basis for bullish- 
ness. The larger feeding states pur- 
chased more cattle to put into feedlots 
last fall than ever before. They have not 
—— the sale of these holdings. The 
cattle coming to all markets are carrying 
less meat, short-feds predominating. Some 
trade interests think the spring 
will see asharp reduction in the 








steads were located in the center 


shipments from feedlots, but 





of farms and there are certain 
advantages to this arrange- 
ment. It is true that distances 
to fields are shorter, dust from 
the highway does not settle 
over shrubbery and poultry is 
not killed by the speeding auto- 
mobiles of tourists. —_ 
tramps do not enter so readily 
and nocturnal visitors to the 
chicken coop do not molest so 
often, but these advantages 
merge into the trivial when 








they must not overlook the fact 
that South Texas is just start- 
ing a large movement of grass- 
fat cattle which will affect butch- 
er stock in particular until June. 
Later in the year many cattle 
will be marketed from districts 
which are carrying holdings 
moved from the drouth-stricken 
ranges of the northwestlastsum- 
mer and fall. Feeders are nerv- 
ous about putting corn into 
cattle, but there has been suffi- 








compared to the possible ad- 
vantages of the well chosen place 
on the highway. 

First of all, we are most of us 
more or less sociable wee 
we like company. We like to 
visited; we want to know who 
passes on the road. Only her- 
mits, misers or the lovelorn 
yearn for solitude and even 


same 


mixti 





proofed. 


Solid Concrete Garage. 
Shown in photograph herewith is a fine new garage, erect- 


thickness and well reinforced with 
The inner walls are coated 
ire, 


ith and water 
with @ water-proofi 

As can be seen in photo the structure is set eouns 
five feet below the surface of the ground.—T. M. C., Ill. 


cient buying of stockers and 
feeders recently for this purpose 
to make probable only tempora- 


ed of solid concrete, on the farm of an Illinois farmer.’ Such ry and irregular upturns in 
a structure has several good points. It is fire- f, fi i 

5 oof and easy to keep clean fulese fine genepr — pees os the better corn-fed 
or the family use. The walls are eight inches thick, roof of steers, if gains are recorded. 


According to the Department 
of Agriculture, the United States 
had 36,030,000 beef cattle on 
farmsand ranges January 1, 1913. 








these sooner or later come out 
into the world and mingle with 
their fellow beings. A house located half 
a mile from the main road is more or less 
of a hermitage, for the women folks of 
farm. Every day the men meet and 
talk with other men while going to and 
from town when hauling grain, or stop and 
talk with a neighbor once maybe twice 
during the day at the fence line, or the 
end of a corn row. So, the isolated farm- 
stead may not particularly affect them 
so far as everyday social life is concerned, 
but the women are more or less confined 
to the house by the nature of their work 
and are in a large measure denied these 
privileges. ‘The roadside location tempts 
the neighbor’s wife to stop a few minutes 
on the way to town. It allows a view of 
the traffic which in a large way kills 
monotony. 
Few of us, indeed, would buy a beauti- 
ful piece of furniture and keep it in the 





attic bedroom. It would be kept in the 
lor fo others to enjoy. Then, why 
ocate the new house in center of a 


intensive processes of manufacture take 
place. Labor problems call 


ou of the other buildings or east of 
them. 

When a choice between two locations 
is possible, the one with the best view of 
the surrounding country is to be preferred, 
other things being equal. High, well- 
drained land is essential for securing dry 
cellars and dry . Figure 1 shows the 
artistic possibilities of such a location as 
demonstrated on an Iowa farm, near 
Woodbine. 

Interior arrangement and location go 
hand in hand, in residence design. An 
east facing has many desirable features 
and next to be preferred is the south, the 
west and north coming in for last choice. 
Living rooms should be placed on the 
south, stairways, halls, and bedrooms on 
the no 

In these days of permanent construc- 
tion a mistake in location may be costly. 
Farmsteads are becoming factories where 





for careful 





The supply at the opening of 
1914 was placed at 35,855,000. 
There has been a steady increase since, 
and the 1920 total is the second largest in 
the = two decades. The population of 
the United States has been growing, but 
cattle production has been aqeasing 
fully as rapidly. The huge war dema 
sent prices up. Had this demand not de- 
veloped, prices would have receded. Un- 
der present conditions, extreme conserva- 
tism is desirable in engaging in cattle 
breeding and feeding operations. 


THE CINDER PATH 

“The charred remains of one year’s 
fires in the United States would line both 
sides of a we a thousand miles long, 
and yet eighty percent of this is pre- 
ventable,” says the state fire marshal of 
Minnesota in a recent report. 

Most of the losses are caused by faulty 
chimneys and faulty electric wiring. In 
the summer time it is the lightning flash 
that finds its mark in the unrodded build- 
ing- Is your imsurance ample? 
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ERE is only one way to fully 
appreciate the greater comfort 
introduced by the new Overland 4— 


And that is by riding in this car 
with its 130-inch Springbase! 


Gone are the usual bouncing, sway- 
ing and jolting. Instead, due to the 
three-point suspension Triplex Springs, 
there is a smooth gliding sensation. 


The passengers are not only free 
from ordinary road-blows, but the 





With Wonderful, New Triplex Springs 
Roads Seem Cleared Of Bumps 


car itself is shielded, prolonging its life 
and reducing upkeep. 

The light weight of this new Over- 
land 4means economy of fuel and tires. 

And it is fine looking, and luxu- 
riously cushioned; it is fully equipped 
from Auto-Lite Starting and Lighting 
to Electric Horn. Let the Overland 
dealer show you why Overland 4 
makes possible, for the first time, 
heavy-car comfort and road steadi- 
ness with light-car economy and 
convenience, 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 





Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
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CAR IN SHAPE 


Points On Overhauling the Auto 


By RALPH S. JAMESON 


NY man with a modicum of mechanical ability—and 
the average farmer must have that, since he is carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, plumber and general repair man, all 
can give his car the needed winter overhaul- 
ing in preparation for spring driving; and winter hours cannot 
more profitably spent than in this way, for not only is much 
knowledge of auto mechanics picked up from the experience but 
Of course, there are matters 
eveene expert attention and.these can be left to a mechanic; 


rolled into one 


a sizable bill is saved in addition. 


but the bulk of the job can be done by the energetic owner, an 
the bulk of the bill for mechanic hire saved. 


Naturally, cars vary in detail as much as the men who make 
them; but there is sufficient similarity im the mechanical con- 
struction to permit of a summary of points to be covered 


in a general overhauling. 


To begin with, the instruction book, furnished by the maker 
In it, diagrams are shown 
of wiring and various mechanical units, and instructions are 
given for adjustments, as well as the easiest way of getting ac- 


of the car, is a most valuable aid. 


cess to certain portions difficult to reach. 

First, if the car is to be given the thoro overhauling it needs 
after being driven for sometime, drain off the water and 
oil; and in doing so, remember to drain the bowl of the car- 
buretor and the vacuum if your car has a vacuum feed. Also, 
drain the oil from the crank case. 
Before beginning, it is a good plan to 
place horses under the front and rear 
axles raising the wheels clear of the 
floor. 

Have your tools spread out con- 
veniently, within easy reach and em 
near you a bunch of waste on which 
to wipe your hands and tools. If pos- 
sible, it is wise to provide some sort of 
covers for your fenders and seats. 

You are now prepared for the ac- 
tual work and in order that nothing 
may be overlooked, it is an excellent 
plan to make a list of the units to be 

iven attention, and check each off as 
fie work is accomplished, just as a 
mechanic doeson your service card in & 
large garage. Following is an outline 
which furnishes a working basis: 

1. Electric system. 2. Carburetor. 


ADJUSTING 
wur 


3. Brakes. 4. Clutch. 5. Steerin 
apparatus. 6. Valves, pistons an 
jlinders. 7. Connecting rods. 8. 


ransmission. 9. Rear axle assembly. 
10. Wheels and tires. 

Many of these units will need noth- 
ing more than the “once over,” others 
@ minor adjustment, while a few will 
probably require a thoro overhauling. 

With the electrical system, it is wise 
to begin by tracing the wiring to see if 
connections and couplings are tight 
and that the insulation is not worn off. The best method 
of accomplishing this is by reference to the instruction book. 
Find a ground wire which is usually attached to some portion 
of the frame and follow it until it grounds again. The battery 
eables should be especially looked to, since the insulation often 
becomes frayed or ragged from friction with the edge of the 
battery or frame. Terminals and binding posts should be 
cleaned, switches examined, and all points of contact cleaned 
and adjusted to the proper position. 

te re should receive careful attention. They may be 
sooty or gummy and this should be removed and the plugs 
examined for imperfections. Often the heat has pine the 
porcelain, or the gap is too wide or too narrow. One thirty- 
second of an inch is the yroper distance for the gap and the 
old test of a dime slipped Season the points is a safe one. 

The timer and distrubutor come next, and when the points 
are thoroly cleaned, they can, if necessary, be squared with a 
fine file. They should be adjusted until the points meet square- 
ly. The method of adjustment varies in different cars, but is 
easily discovered by examining the unit and making use of 
the mstruction book. 

The battery cables must be gone over carefully and the 
sulfated scale removed from the terminals by the use of sand- 

aper. Contacts should be made clean and connections tight. 

he battery should be examined for any evidence of deteriora- 
tion and as to its general condition, but repairs should be left 
to an expert. 

The generator should next receive attention. The brushes 
and commutator should both be cleaned thoroly, thelatter with 
fine sandpaper, and the slots may be given attention with a 
thin file. However, this should be done only when the owner 
feels that he understands the method well enough that no 
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damage will result to any of the parts of his generator. 

When the electrical system is covered, one big section of the 
job has been accomplished. But when everything is complete 
and every adjustment made, the wiring should be painstakingly 

e over again to make certain that nothing has been over- 
ooked. The writer knows of one auto owner who spent over a 
hundred dollars, to say nothing of the annoyance the matter 
caused him, endeavoring to locate trouble in his electrical sys- 
tem, which finally proved to be the head of a screw on the 
distributor from which the insulation had been worn, permit- 
— spark to jump from the point to the screw and ground 
itself. 

Examining, adjusting and repairing brakes are in them- 
selves very simple operations, but very important neverthe- 
less. The first attention should be given to the lining of the 
brake bands. If it is worn to less than a sixteenth of an inch, it 
should be removed and a new lining, which may be procured at 
any service station, inserted. Slipping brakes are sometimes 
due to grease which has worked into the bands. This should 
be removed by a thoro washing with kerosene. 

If the bands are too loose or too tight, the adjusting nuts at 
the front and rear of the brake drum may be loosened or tight- 
ened. If this is not sufficient, the adjustment may be made 
at the turnbuckle on the brake rod. Occasionally, when the 

adjusting nuts on the brake bands 
have been tightened, the brake still 
fails to set because of the brake pedal 
striking the foot-board. Tightening 
the turnbuckle will remedy this. Care 
should be used to see that the brakes 
apply an equal pressure to both wheels. 
You can ascertain whether or not the 
adjustment is uniform b artially 
depressing the brake ee Gaetano 
it there, and standing on the wh 
until it turns with your weight. If 
both wheels turn slowly with the brake 
in the same posicion, the adjustment is 
uniform. The brakes must not be 
set too tight, for when the car is on 
rough roads or a hard pull the axle 
has a tendency to settle back against 
the brake fonda thus causing the brakes 
to ~~ This soon burns out the lin- 
ing. The adjustment for the emer- 
gency brake is made in largely the same 
manner as the ordinary brakes. The 
emergency is the last resort in a tight 
place and it 1.ust be adjusted to act 
quickly and positively. 

There are two types of clutch in 
general use—the metal disc and cone 
types. The former may be either dry 
dise or wet disc, the difference being 
that with the latter, the plates operate 
in a bath of oil. Neither of the metal 
type —— attention except in the 
way of adjustment if they are loose. This may be done by 

ightening the tension spring. ‘The instruction book will in- 
dicate the nuts which are placed there for that purpose. If 
the spring is tightened, note whether there is i of clear- 
ance between the clutch pedal and the footboard. The pedal, 


ADJUSTING 






if it strikes the floor board will hold the clutch out of position 
and will cause slipping. 
remove the oil, wash out the clutch thoroly with kerosene, and 
put in fresh oil. 


In the wet type it is a good plan to 


The cone clutch has also two types, one with leather face 


which runs dry, and the other covered with fabric which runs 
in a bath of oil. With the first, it must be made certain that the 
leather is soft and pliable. 
Neatsfoot or castor oil ma 

justment of these types is accomplished b 
series of sprin 
used to insure 


Otherwise, the clutch “grabs.” 
be applied for this purpose. Ad- 
tightening the 
surrounding the clutch, and care should be 
t the tension is even all around. 

Usually, the only attention which the steering wheel needs 
is taking up the “play.” ‘This may be done by simply tighten- 
ing the nut at the base of the steering column. Sometimes, 
there is also a side play at the base, and this may be adjusted 
by a set of screws indicated in the instruction book. 

The valves should receive careful attention. If there is 
carbon, it is best to remove the valves and have them ground. 
Before replacing them, the stem should be examined for ex-. 
cessive wear and the edges of both valves aad seats, for pitting 
Occasionally sticking valves are caused by the wearing of the 
valve guides. In such cases, oversized valves, or rebushing and 
reboring the guides will furnish the remedy. Clean and cest 
the valve springs and observe whether or not the cams raise the 
valves to the proper height. The valves should be ground 
into their seats until they fit snugly. (Continued on page 161 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 to 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
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3. THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 
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: OWHERE better than on the coun- 

. try roads of America, has the new 

t Oakland Sensible Six four door Sedan 

, proved its remarkable worth as a means 

a of thoroughly efficient transportation. 

; There it is daily demonstrating its pro- 

8 nounced value as an investment, not only 

1 by delivering service of the most reliable 

: order, but by combining this with maxi- 

mum comfort at theminimum of operating 


cost. The Oakland Sensible Six today 
embodies the most advanced principles 
of high-power and light-weight construc- 
tion and a degree of mechanical efficiency 
that even the most strenuous usage can- 
not defeat. Only immense manufacturing 
, resources, and a production of unusual 
magnitude, make possible the very mod- 
erate price at which it is sold. 
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~OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
) Pontiac, Michigan 











Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 


by mail if two-cent stampis enclosed. Ad- 
| dress. ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


callous over. 





HOG PASTURE 


I have a half acre of good land, and I 
want to get hog pasture off of it all next 


summer. What will be the best crop to 
plant?—G. H. K., Pa. 
Inasmuch as you wish a pasture all 


summer, you should plant clover, either 
red or mammoth clover, late in March or 
in early April without a nurse crop. This 
clover will come into pasture cundiiien in 
July and will support four or five hogs the 
remainder of the season. 

If you wish pasture for only about 
four weeks you could plant dwarf essex 
rape in early April and you would have 
pasture for about four weeks in June and 
July. However, for an all summer pasture 
you will succeed best with the clover. 


COST OF SPRAYING 
Can you give me any experience on the 
actual cost of spraying apple orchards? 
My trees are about sixteen years old and 
well grown. They bear some fruit but it 
is wormy and I have been wondering if 
it would pay to spray.—J. K. L., Neb. 
It has been found that four sprays can 
be applied to eighteen year old trees of 
average size at a cost of less than sixty 
cents. With the increased cost of labor 
and material, it may run over this a little 
bit at the present time. However, it most 
certainly will pay to spray if it is done 
right. One extra bushel of clean fruit will 
more than pay the cost. If the trees are 
in bearing the cost will be repayed several 
times over. 
SOD CULTURE 
Please describe the sod culture method 
used in orchards.—J. R., Ky. 
The sod culture of an orchard consists 
merely in the establishing of a or 
grass crop in the orchard, and then at 
more or less frequent intervals mowing 


he grass to remain 


sod 


this grass, allowing t 


where it falls, and never removing any 
hay whatever. It may be said that the 
use of clover sod in the orchard has 


proven very successful, in most cases, more 
so than other sods. 


COTTONWOOD FENCE POSTS 

How long will cottonwood posts last 
if set in cement? Would it pay to use 
them or would they soon rot off?—J. B., 
Mich. 

If you use cottonwood posts we cer- 
tainly would advise you to use some sort 
of preservative in order to prolong their 
life, especially if they are set in con- 
crete. if a preservative such as creosote 
is used and applied to the posts hot so 
that excellent penetration is obtained we 
see no reason why they would soon rot 
off. When the butts are treated they will 
last longer than the untreated tops. It is 
estimated that the life of vey, cotton- 
wood posts will be from eighteen to thirty 
years. 


PROPAGATING GRAPES 
Will you please tell me how grapes may 
be raised from cuttings.—W. R., Ind. 


In propagating grapes from cuttings|laxative for constipated animals. 
fitting horses for show or sale it gives 
bloom and finish. 


select good live, mature, dormant canes 
of the previous season’s growth about 
the size of a pencil or a little larger. 
Choose canes with frequent buds, as they 
make the best cuttings. Cut these canes 
into sections or cuttings about three |t 


each horse. Would it have the same effect 


what laxative properties, is an excellent 
nitrogenous supplement 
anes or less a day of linseed meal is a 
) 


with rough coats, and is excellent in spring 
to hasten shedding of the hair and as a 


out 


be easily cultivated. 


DISINFECTING HENHOUSE 


roup. 


remedy it?—R. C. W., 8. Dak. 


and disinfected. 


duced. 
the walls and roosts with lime wash, to 
which four ounces of crude carbolie acid 
to the gallon has been added, and ventilate 
a few days longer before the houses are 
used. By scrupulously enforcing these 
measures you may be reasonably certain 
that the contagion will be destroyed and 
that a new flock may be safely introduced 
without danger. 


PRESERVING SHOE LEATHER 
I read an article on preserving shoe soles 
which said to soak them in boiled oil. What 
kind of oil should be used? Should it be 
cold or warm?—N. B., lowa. 
The oil used in preserving sole leather 
is boiled linseed oil which can be pur- 
chased from your local druggist. The oil 
need not be hot. Care should be taken not 
to soak the soles too long in the oil. It 
is much better to dip them more fre- 
quently into the oil rather than leave them 
too long in a single dipping. 


TO MAKE GRAFTING WAX 
I want to graft some trees this spring 
but I cannot get any prepared grafting 
wax here. Can you give me a recipe so 
I can make it myself?—J. P., Wisc. 
For a grafting wax, melt together four 
parts by weight of resin, two parts of 
beeswax and one part of beef tallow or 
raw linseed oil. Apply while moderately 
hot with a brush or dauber. A supply of 
the wax may be kept on hand by pouring 
the mixture when hot into cold water. 
When it is sufficiently cool, work with 
the hands until the mass assumes a buff 
color, pulling just like taffy. Make into 
balls and wrap with wax paper to prevent 
sticking together. 


OILCAKE FOR HORSES 
I would like to know if it would be all 
right to feed horses oilcake in their grain 
after it was ground? If so, how much to 


on horses as on cattle?—W. F. K., Colo. 
Linseed oilmeal, or cake, with its high 
protein content and its tonic and some- 


for the horse. A 


elpful conditioner for rundown horses 


In 


FEED AT FARROWING 
What should be fed to sows at farrowing 
ime regardless of cost?—J. A. H., Ill. 





buds each. These cuttings will be about 


seven inches long. Tie them in bundles of 
from fifty to a hundred cuttings each and 
bury in sand to allow the cut ends to 
In the spring as soon as the 
ground can be worked set the cuttings 
planting them so that two of the 
buds at least are under the ground and 
the third just about at the surface. They 
are usually planted in rows so they may 


We are about to move onto another 
place which has a small henhouse that a 
neighbor told me was badly infected with 
Would you kindly tell me how to 


The henhouse should be thoroly cleaned 
The premises should be 
opened to the sun and air for a month 
if possible before new birds are intro- 
It is then a good plan to cover 











fore farrowing and the sow is given cool- 
ing feed of a laxative nature such as roots, 
and a slop made up largely of bran or 
shorts. The first twenty-four hours after 
farrowing no feed is given, but all the 
lukewarm water she will drink. Then she 
is given limited feed for three or four 
days and is slowly brought up to full 
feed in the course of about ten days. A 
grain mixture of one part ground corn, 
one part ground oats, and two parts 
shorts mixed with three to four 
pounds skimmed milk will give excellent 
results at this time. She should also be 
given some roots and be put on pasture 
as soon as possible. As much of the grain 
is fed as she will clean up readily. 


FROZEN COMBS ON BREEDERS 


If cockerels combs become frozen does 
it ruin or harm the cockerels for breeding 
purposes the following spring?—A. E. W., 
lowa. 

The fact that the combs of the cockerels 
have frozen does not effect the value of 
the birds for breeding purposes the follow- 
ing spring. 


DAIRY RATION 

Will you kindly inform me what 
proportion to use to make a balanced 
ration for dairy cows from my feeds? | 
have good silage and clover hay, with 
plenty of corn and cobmeal, barley meal 
and bran on hand.—S. H., Wisc. 

For an average cow giving an average 
amount of milk the following is an ex- 
cellent ration based mostly on the feeds 
you have: Silage, thirty-five pounds 
clover ten pounds, corn and cobmeal 
three pounds, bran three pounds, barley, 
two pounds, oilmeal one pound.: For larger 
cows giving a large amount of milk the 
quantity should be slightly increased. 





PRUNING RASPBERRIES 

I set out five hundred raspberries last 
spring and didn’t have time to look after 
them. They have grown too long. I 
would like to know how to prune them.— 
A.8., Ind. 

For the black raspberry, you should 
prune by pinching out the tip of the young 
growing canes, when they are about 
eighteen to twenty-four inches high dur- 
ing the summer. Be sure to pinch back 
the canes as soon as they have reached 
the desired height. To do this, it is usually 
necessary to go over the patch several 
times during the growing season, as all 
of the canes do not appear at the same 
time. Weaker plants result, if the canes 
are allowed to grow beyond the desired 
height and are cut back later. In the 
spring, the canes should be thinned out 
leaving only three to five strong canes to 
each plant, and all lateral or side shoots 
cut back to twelve to eighteen inches in 
length. 


MIXING BREEDS 

I would like to know if there are any 
objections to mixing spangled hamburgs 
and Rhode Island reds? I have eight red 
pullets and twelve hamburg pullets, and 
I also have male birds for same. Would 
this be a good mixture?—G. P., IIl. 

We would advise strongly against mix- 
ing breeds. As far as the first cross is 
concerned there would be no particular 
harm as far as laying qualities would be 
affected, in all probability. Such a cross 
would not be of any value for breeding, 
however, and there would not be any 
assurance of what sort of layers the prog- 





eny would produce. 





But little grain is fed for a few days be- 
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We pledged scores of improvements to 


been offered on other than the highest 
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URING the closing weeks of 1918 we development of new designs. And we now y 5 
announced the Victory Model Mitchell offer a new and striking motor car style i if 
. _ a new-type six based on long-time nd an extra fineness of coachwork. ‘ if 
. revision of old standards. Never before have comparable bodies | I 
j 





attain more strength and endurance, less 
operating tost, less upkeep, more of comfort. 


We predicted a sensational success for 
this car because of the mechanical attain- 
ments it brought, because of the engineer- 
ing principles that created it. 


The popularity won was far greater than 
we even hoped for. It gained almost in- 
stant recognition and approval. Asthe car 
became known, the demand overwhelmed us. 


This success indicated the wisdom of re- 
taining the improved design intact in this 
season's Mitchell. But many improvements 
in the chassis itself as well as in manufac- 
turing processes vastly increase the silence 


priced cars or custom-built on individual 
order. 


The lines are new and forecast the future 
design tendency. The tilted radiator is 
vastly more pleasing in appearance. And it 
has inspired the slanting lines that distin- 
guish this latest Mitchell creation. 


Comfort and riding ease are also marked 
features of the new Mitchell, The space in 
both front and rearcompartmentsis greater; 
the cushions are deeper and wider. Canti- 
lever rearspringsgive unusualridingcomfort. 


These new cars are now being shown by 
Mitchell dealers. Go and see them. You 
will thank us for the suggestion when you 








‘ and serviceability of the new car. examine and compare them part by part. 
Thus we have been able todevote Mitchell Then place your order at once if you 

st experts and Mitchell resources to the final want a car this Spring. 
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MAKE EVERYBODY PRODUCE 


First Statement By New Secretary of Agriculture, E. T. Meredith 


N answering questions of newspaper men regarding ask that the banks, railroads, wholesale houses, retail 

means for reducing the high cost of living, Edwin establishments, factories, all of which are vitally neces- 

T. Meredith, the newly installed Secretary of sary to the farmer and recognized by him as such, be 
Agriculture, said that useless employees, no matter in speeded up along with him, that the work now done by 
what line they may be engaged, must be released from three men may be done, if possible, by two, and the 
non-productive work and given an opportunity to be- burden of transportation and distribution be thereby 
come producers upon the farm or in the factory. If this lightened. If the factory executive will speed up his 
is done and if jobbers and retailers recognize the harm plant that there may be two days’ labor in the supplies, 
that must ultimately come from profiteering on the machinery, or what not, that the farmer buys, rather 
farmer and content themselves with a reasonable profit, than three days’ labor, the article will cost the farmer 
he said, the question of the high cost of living will largely that much less, his profits be increased, and his produc- 
solve itself to the permanent good of all. But unless the _ tion stimulated, more men stay on the farm, more men 
whole country—all business and all labor—does recog- go to the farm. 


nize this as a common problem and do the things neces- . 
oyees at Productive 
sary to solve it, he continued, “less and less will there be ma nage pote il, oa the ~ ti coy , 
of farm produce to divide among the whole people and — 2 ~ cnony t on ao bes rs 
higher and higher will go the price of that which ig ‘#blishments, no matter in what line they may be 
produced.” engaged, and see that no useless emplofee is retained to 
add to the cost of distributing what the farmer produces. 


“T am surprised,” said Mr. Meredith, “that I should é 
have received the number of messages I have ticular! Useless employees must be released from non-productive 
; . Y work that they may go into productive work and add to 


fr laily papers, asking what plans I, as Secretary dhe 
im oe ‘a ody th . = the sum total that may be distributed among all. 
Agriculture, have to reduce the high cost of living, in- ene - ; 
>. ay - “Let us enjoy in America as highly developed a system 
dicating that the general feeling is that this is essentially RE A rt : = ; 
. “. i - Of distribution, and in this I include all the professions, 
an agricultural problem. It is, of-course, related to agri- ; 
é . os doctors, lawyers, teachers, as well as retailers, trans- 
culture, but no more than to many other lines of activity, ° : 
nite : . portation, etc., as we now have, ‘but let us cut out the 
and I am tempted to believe that the solution of the : 
, . ene - useless member, the surplus one here and there, and give 
problem lies more in the hands of those interested in ,. ; 
ware as “a . him an opportunity to become a producer upon the 
distribution and non-productive enterprises than in the . . 
: farm, or in the factory. Let us have six-tenths of our 
hands of the farmers of the country. , ; . eT 
Give F. Setichact Conditi people in production and four-tenths in distribution, 
- ches ig 2 tbo re pedhe~semeggr—s that there may be six-tenths of what a man can produce 
The farmers must et y pore They have cach day for each of us, rather than have four-tenths in 
produced and will produce—t “ - their . ee ee They production and six-tenths in distribution, which gives 
= apeir — basis, so given satisfactory condi- us only four-tenths of what a man can produce each day 
Gone they will do their part, = the farmers of America for each of us. To do this conditions in production must 
have in every situation or orisis that has faced the be attractive, farming must be remunerative and offer 
country. But this question of sat istactery conditions 18 to a young man who engages in it an opportunity equal 
a big one. It is not a npn ay pra a the to that offered him should he go into a bank, railroad, 
farmer to receive reduced prices for his pork, wheat, wholesale or retail establishment. 
hides, while the prices of his machinery, lumber and 
shoes are raised. It does not conduce to a pleasant frame Labor Must Meet Farmer Halfway 
of mind on the part of the farmer or spur him to greater “The farmer asks that the laborers in the mines, the 
production to be obliged to sell his products for half or factory, and the mills, who are also real producers along 
less than he later sees them sold for at retail. The dairy with the farmers, make an effort comparable to his to 
farmers of the country wonder if they are treated fairly see there is just as little labor expense as possible in each 
when they receive thirty-five to forty cents for butter article turned out by their hands, thereby helping the 
and see it retail at eighty-five cents. The poultrymen farmers of America, who in turn will help the laborer. 
wonder why, when they ‘receive from forty cents to This is not inconsistent with the views and desires of the 
fifty cents for eggs, they retail as high as a dollar per loyal, intelligent laboring men, who recognize the mutual 
dozen. The hog growers wonder if they are not in a advantage to all in an honest day’s work for an honest 
‘hazardous’ business when they buy fencing and all day’s pay. Given this and the manufacturers, jobbers 
other supplies at greatly increased prices, and then see and retailers taking a reasonable profit and recognizing 
their produce fall fifty percent and sold by them at an the harm that must ultimately come from profiteering 
actual loss, in answer to a demand on the part of the upon the farmer, the question of the high cost of living 
rest of the population for a reduced cost of living. will largely solve itself to the permanent good of all 
“The farmers of America,” the new Secretary went concerned. 
on, “are willing to assume their part of the responsibilities “On the other hand, if the whole country, all business 
as American citizens in meeting any problem threaten- and all labor, does not recognize this as a common 
ing the welfare and stability of our country, but this problem,” the Secretary continued, “and do those things 
high cost of living problem is a mutual one, and they ask which give the farmer a fair compensation for his effort, 
that it be approached by all the people as a common do those things which make farming remunerative, 
problem. They ask that those engaged in distribution pleasant and as attractive as other lines of endeavor, the 
eliminate the lost motion and not put so great a burden conditions will not improve. On the contrary, more and 
upon production as there is upon it today. In other more will the young men leave the farms, more and more 


words, they ask that there be an adequate number of will the older men become discouraged, and less and less 
producers of wealth, and this inclades property and will there be of farm produce to divide among the whole 
food of all kinds, and only such number of distributors as__ people for their sustenance, and higher and higher will go 


is necessary to perform the services required. They the price of that which is produced. [Continued on page 193 
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Protect your Ford engine 
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Sediment formed after 
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97 parts are damaged 


most expensive car, every 
moving part of the Ford en- 
gine must be perféctly lubricated. 
The Ford engine is a wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism, compact 
and accurately made, but, like 
any other finely adjusted ma- 
chine, it requires absolutely cor- 
rect lubrication to develop its 
fullest efficiency. 


Ju as with the engine in the 


Thousands of motorists and 
tractor owners have found that 
90% of Ford engine troubles are 
caused by inferior oil. 


The hidden toll taken by sedi- 
ment in ordinary oil 
Ordinary oil breaks down under 
the terrific heat of the engine— 
200° to 1000° F. A great quan- 
tity of sediment forms which has 
no lubricating value, and which 

thins out the remaining oil. 

The oil film is destroyed. Met- 
al-to-metal contact results. Fric- 
tion and wear begin. The engine 
over-heats. Bearings burn out. 
Carbon forms rapidly. Serious 
trouble inevitably follows. 


How Veedol reduces sediment 


Veedol reduces the amount of 
sediment formed in the engine by 
86%. Notice the sediment test 


TIDE WATER OIL 


SALES CORPORATION 
1568 BOWLING GREEN BLDG., NEW YORK 


Branches and distributors in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 


at the left. Veedol is specially 
made to maintain proper lubri- 
cation, even with low-grade gaso- 
line. Common engine troubles 
are almosteliminated. Evapor- 
ation is reduced between 30% 
and 70%—ziving high mileage 
per gallon of oil. 

Veedol Medium is specially re- 
commended for Ford automo- 
biles. Veedol Special Heavy is 
recommended by many Fordson 
Tractor and International Har- 
vester Company dealers. 


Make this simple test—buy 
Veedol today 


Drain oil from crankcase, wash 
out with kerosene then fill up 
with Veedol. 

Make atest run. Theengine 
will have new pick-up and power 
and a lower consumption of both 
oil and gasoline. 

Leading dealers have Veedol 
in stock. Every Veedol dealer 
has a chart which shows the cor- 
rect grade of Veedol for every car. 

The new 100-page Veedol book 
on scientific lubrication will save 
you many dollars and help you 
to keep your car running 
at minimum cost. Send 
10c for a copy. 
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one thing at a given 
scale of intensity, and 
it is quite another at a 
different scale either more or less intense. For example, when 
the Chicago Milk Commission refused the dairymen’s request 
the farmers did the only thing possible; that is, cut out the less 
efficient producers, cut down the feed on all of them, and so 
lowered the cost of production to a point that would at least 
minimize the loss. s 
To say that the market shall guarantee the cost of production 
plus a profit and leave it to the producer to fix the scale of pro- 
duction is to flood the world with products that nobody wants. 
To base the market price absolutely upon the cost of produc- 
tion and to readjust wages to keep up with increased cost of 
commodities means to fix prices, and that is what many a man 


cooperative relation, 
however, two difficul- 
ties are bound to ap- 
pear. As long as the farmer is fighting the packer he will not be 
suspected of ulterior motives, but the moment he begins to get 
in conference with him around the table, even the members of 
our own association will begin to question whether or not the 
officers and directors may not be hobnobbing with the octopus. 
= is small business, but it will appear in the order of pro- 
ure. 

Another thing that will appear is this: If the farmers thru 
their associations, and the dealers thru their organizations, 
really do succeed in finding ways of cooperation whereby some 
of the hazard may be taken out of production and some of the 
difficulties eliminated, that animal of seven heads and _ ten 
horns, known as the 


Continued from page 10 


advocates now, “sothateverybody will know what he is doing.” , — will begin to prick up its ears and 
Have we thought this thing out? We can of course say thata say, “Go to, now! There is a combination between the farmers 
certain commodity shall sell at a certain price, and that the and the distributors that must be broken up.” And inasmuch as 


buyer must pay that price or leave it. So far so good. But no 
law of man can compel the buyer to pay the price and fake the 
stuff, particularly if he has not the money and cannot get it. 
Right there is where price fixing breaks down, and that is the 
reason that no one of the price fixing schemes tried in Rome, 
England and elsewhere could work. Such a scheme can work 
only when the demand is clearly above the supply, and only 
so long as it remains above it. 

It is for an organization such as this to be informed in mat- 
ters of this sort and to stand as a stone wall — mistakes, 
no matter how insistent the popular clamor. It is the 
only way to forestall a dangerous mob psychology in 
affairs agricultural. We need more data upon the 
cost. of production, certainly, but as a guide to 
practice, not as a basis of fixing prices in time 
of peace. These must be left to bargain, to 
contract and to the processes of trade and 
here is a great field for this and similar 
organizations. 

A great deal is being said these days 

about cooperative marketing. Much 
that has been done has been purely 
protective in the sense that individual 
farmers have combined to resist the 
inertia, if not the oppression, of 
speculating markets. But the probe 
lem is rapidly broadening and deep- 
ening. It is perfectly clear now that’ 
the real question before the farmers 
1s senda the same as the question 
before the consumer, that 1s to say, 
one of distribution. In all this the 
farmer must be wiser than the general | 
public. The general public gg now 
is out hunting for criminals. It is, 
hunting with a hammer and with ox- 
plosives. In the language of the, 
street, the public is on a general trust- 
busting expedition and counts its vic- 
tories by the number and character of the 
things which it forbids Big Business to 
do. Now all of this is not simply prohibitive; 
much is injurious and will work only to the in- 
jury of the service. The farmers must 
be wise enough to work with and not 
against the agencies that undertake 
the collection and redistribution of the 
products with which they deal. I am 
glad to know that the bulk of the wool clip of Illinois was 
marketed this year thru the Agricultural Association and the 
Farm Bureaus working in cooperation. 

I am satisfied that much more is to be gained by entering 
into conference with the packers, for example, than by fight- 
ing against them; giving them clearly to understand that all 
hands must lay their cards upon’ the table and find the best 
ways of handling as well as of producing meat, and that they 
must work at that problem together until it is really acbved. 
I count it fortunate that as expensive and as complicated and as 
hazardous a business as the meat business is as well organized 


this same public has now decreed that the packer may not own 
cars, operate yards or even make up his waste products into 
ees and glue, that same public might sometime decree that the 
feeder may not own his own truck or grow his own corn, or that 
the corn grower may not feed it but must sell it in the open 
market, lest somebody have an advantage over somebody. 
All these things will be met along the road that is ahead. 
Political Power 
This organization must avoid politics and political entangle- 
ments as it would avoid the devil if he were actually abroad in 
the land seeking whom he might devour, the example of 
the Nonpartisan League to the contrary notwith- 
standing. We have difficulties, even grievances, 
to be sure, but they must be adjusted by the or- 
dimary s of business or by the orderly 
procedures of government. We do not need 
and we must not aspire to get possession 
of the machinery of government in order 
to obtain our rights and privileges. In 
that way too, lies oblivion, for society 
will combine against any class that un- 
dertakes either to force its demands 
irrespective of others’ rights, or to get 
possession of the government. The 
recent experience of labor both in 
England and in the United States 
has demonstrated this fact in free 
vernment. It haseven given rise 
aparaphraseon Lincoln's famous 
words to the effect that no single 
class is good enough or wise enough 
to govern society without society’s 
consent. Public opinion is set upon 
this point, and abs = opinion is the 
one thing in the world that is wc 
even than government. Iv is_ public 
opinion that has just taught its lesson 
to the Labor party in England and 
to striking labor in this country. 
During the last few months organized 
labor has repeatedly invited farmers 
associations to meet in conference, and Jabor 
papers are trying hard to make it appear that our 
agricultural organizations are backing 
the demands of organjzed labor. 

Now the facts are, that there is noth- 
ing in common between farmers and 
organized labor except the obligations 
of a common citizenship and their duty to serve society, not 
to throttle or exploit it. Some of the labor people are frank 
enough to admit that day by day and month . month the 
two interests are clearly opposed to each other, and yet when 
labor organizations have nearly reached the limit of public 
tolerance they invite the farmers to help them out. 
Have these labor people forgotten or do they think the farmers 
a that it is organized labor that has defeated a state con- 
stabulary law wherever it has been defeated? And yet such a 
constabulary affords the only protection possible to the farmer 
and his family. Under circumstances such as these could any 
















Howard Leonard 
President of the Illinois Agricultural Association 





as it is in as few units, and that it is so well prepared to meet 
the farmers in open discussion. If the business of distribution 
of meats had been no better organized in the time of war than 
were most of our industries, we eu never have fed the Allies. 
Now this valuable machinery must not be destroyed. The 
packers may not have served the public as well as they ought. 
They may have, for all I know, committed all the sins in the 
calendar, but if the five great packing concerns in the coun- 
try should be dissolved and we should go back to the primitive 
conditions of a half century ago, it would be the worse not only 
for the producer but for the consumer as well. It would have 
+ been fatalin war. We need the service. Our ey pee 
as far as it goes; what it needs is improvement, not ing 
and recasting, and what we need is close and continual con- 
ference between the machinery which produces our meats and 
that other machinery which sends them to the consumer, even 
tho it be to the ends of the earth. 

















invitation to cooperate be more graceless or more offensive? 

These two organized interests must go their separate ways. 
Each has its legitimate work to do alone, in and for itself, and 
each belongs in conference; but when thax time comes the sub- 
ject of the conference must be public welfare, not class ad- 
vantage, and representatives of all interests must be present. 

Organized labor is not the only extraneous interest that will 
attempt in one way or another to “use” the farmers and their 
associations. We are in one of the most peculiar and unsatis- 
factory governmental tangles that ever beset any country and 
it is not to the credit of either political party that we should 
find ourselves so situated, when we of all the world ought 
vo be sane and in position to exert positive, not negative in- 
fluence. Both parties are looking for a way out. th are 
extremely concerned about the “labor vote,” and now as never 
before the “farmer vote’’ will be bidden for. 

We are nearing a presidential cam- (Continued’on page 182 
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The OilPull Fuel System 
-another Proof of OilPull Quality 


HAT are the reasons 

behind the remarka- 
ble 10-year OilPull record 
of performance ? 


One of these reasons is to 
be found in the OilPull fuel 
system—it is the most effi- 
cient and economical fuel 
System yet devised for 
tractor use. 


Thissystem, patented and 
owned by the Advance- 
Rumely Company, enables 
the OilPull to operate on all 
grades of kerosene, under all 
conditions and at all loads 
to its full rated brake horse- 
power. But more than that 
—the company absolutely 
guarantees this in writing 
—with no reservations and 
with no time limit. 


But the success of the 
OilPull as a cheap fuel trac- 
tor is due to more than just 
its carburetor or the details 
of its fuelsystem. The suc- 
cessful oil burning tractor 
must be made, not “made 
over.’ A converted gaso- 
line motor does not make an 
economical kerosene burn- 

ing tractor. 


The method of hand- 
ling kerosene necessi- 
tates entirely different 
construction of the 
entire machine. The 

. OilPull was 

Mi) originally de- 


Signed and is built from the 
ground up to use kerosene 
for fuel—the motor, car- 
buretor, cooling system— 
every part is built especially 
for that purpose. 


The result is that no mat- 
ter whether the OilPull is 
being used in drawbar or 
belt work, running at full 
load or light load, in wet 
weather or dry, coldest win- 
ter or hottest summer, any 
time, any place—cheap ker- 
osene, is its fuel. 

The OilPull has proved 
time and time again in public 
contests, its ability to plow 
at the lowest cost and to use 
the Jeast fuel per horse- 
power. Notoneofthe15,000 
OilPull owners but who will 
attest to the satisfaction and 
superiority of the OilPull as 
a cheap fuel burner. 

And this OilPull oil fuel 
System merely typifies the 
high quality of OilPull con- 
struction throughout — is 
but one of the many rea- 
sons why thinking farmers 
place full confidence in the 
ability of the OilPull to give 
them dependable, economi- 
cal service. 

There are four sizes of the guar- 
anteed, oil burning, oil cooled 
OilPull— 12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 
30-60H.P. 29 factory branches 
and 3,000 authorized dealers 


guarantee near-at-hand service. 
The OilPull catalog on request. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 
29 Branch Offices and Wareho 
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and easiest way to 
ditch wet waste land 
and make it yield big 
> crops of corn and 
other profitable pro- 
ducts, instead of 
—_— ee 















a . 
mile of desired ehenel diteh 


a day, down to a depth of 4 
feet. Simple, durabie. All 
steel. Reversible. Does work 


of 100 men and does it better. 
Write us at once 
for free catalog 
and prices, stat- 
ing dealer's name. 
You will like this 
Simplex way that 
makes your wet land pay. 
Sim ion Form DissherCo.. »Ine. 
. Owensboro, Ky 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Last month we published the letter of 
the doctor at the MeLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium, St. Louis, where Juanita of 
Missouri was sent for examination. In 
that letter he told of her condition. I wish 
we could show you the crooked back and 
distorted feet, and how she used to get 


















“GAS” and 
ALL Your Trouble 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Money-back Guarantee 

Entirely NEW principle— 
not a moving part — Simple. 
Has the Pep and Power. 


7U.&). 
Carburetor 


Doubles Mileage—Guaranteed 
to start car in zero weather— 
No Priming. 50,000 delighted users. Now ready 
for Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Overland. 
ffB4LERS —Service Stations, Salesmen: The 
“U. &@ J.” sells on demonstration—installed in 
thirty minutes—some good open territory. 
We aise manufacture the U. & J. a vee. 
Will last as long as the car. PRICE $1. 


- & J. CARBURETOR Co. 








233 —507 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAG fe) 


SEO Oily 





Ford Safely 


What Would a Broken Arm Cost — 
—Plus Time Lest and Pain. 


Puta NON-KICK on Your Ford 


Positively protects you and your family, Better 
than insurance beeause it prevents the accident. 


Thousands of satisfied users. If your dealer 

can't supply you, order direct from us. 
10-Day Trial Otfer— 

Send $2.75 






SPECIAL OFFER 
todeaslersantéagents 


Write us about itt $2 TS Prepaid Y 
The Non-Kick Device Ca, 227,centrat st. 


WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
AGROCERY STORE? You can handle, Suzar, 


Gooda, 
Dried Fruit, Coffee and entire Hine of Ornnicn, as well 
as Paints, Roofing, Aluminum Ware and Automobile 
Oll with no rent to pay; no money invested; take large 
orders from samples. Goods are guaranteed and proven 
quality. Selling experience not necessary. Steady, prfit- 
able work for ‘workers’ Address Hiteheeck-Hill Ce. , 





around on her — and feet, but we 
promised not to display their deformities 
so you will have my e our word for it 
or come and see the pictures here in the 
office. 

It doesn’t seem possible to ever put 
that little girl upon her feet and straighten | J 
her back but you can see by the smile 
Juanita has now that she believes she 
will walk some day. And she says so in 
her letter. She is nine years old but she 
has never had a chance to go to school. 
Her hands are a little deformed but she 
was able to print the letter on this page 
to show her appreciation of all that her 
good friends have done for her by sending 
money to us so she could be treated. 

We also reproduce a letter from Mrs. 
Stovall, the kind neighbor who called this 
case to our attention. She took Juanita 
to St. Louis and stayed with her until she 
got started. 

“Successful Farming: 

Jaunita is now settled in the Sanitarium and is 
very proud that she will when she leaves. 
The dectene here tell me that at the end of six 
months Jaunita will walk with one shoe brace only 
and without crutches. 

“Her father is a man who certainly appreciates 
this very, very much, but hardly knows how to 
express himself. As soon as I leave will make every 
effort in our county to help you in this wonderful 
~~ leaving her well satisfied. I have stayed a 
few days longer as there are several cases of 
measles in the house and I was afraid that she 
might have them. 

“She is printing a letter herself. 
“With best wishes and hoping to be able to soon 
help you, I am Mrs. T. J. Stovall.” 
As this issue go to press little Dorothy 
of Michigan is on her way to Chicago. You 
good people who are contributing your 
money to these little sufferers who are too 
poor to get treatment without your help, 
ean hardly realize what a few dollars 
from each one means in the life of a 
cripple when itis spent in making them 
walk like other children. Every time you 
see your own healthy ‘children at play 
think of those who cannot play at al 
cannot go to school, cannot enjoy life 
because of some condition for which they 
were not responsible. 
We urge our readers to keep the money 
coming in so we can hurry those on the 
waiting list to a place of relief. Every 
little bit helps, and those who can give 
abundantly will surely do so. Get Sunday 
schools and other children’s organizations 
to contribute to these little friends whose 
life has been darkened. Send all money 





Dept. 201, Chicago, I, Reference: any Bank or Express Co, 





Fund. 

If any of you ever go to St. Louis be 
| Sure and visit the McLain Orthopedic 
| Sanitarium and ask to see the Successful 
| Farming children, then write and tell us 
| what you saw. 

Our crippled children fund to date is 
$1214.51. Total expense of each child 
| will be published when the case is dis- 
| missed. —Alson Secor, Editor. 


iF Successful Farming Crippled Children 


Since our last published report the following 
have contributed various amounts tothe Crippled 


| Children’s Fund: 
Mrs. M. E. Crisp, Oxla.; Anna E. 


Friend, Ohio; 
Roberts ‘Mont.; J. C. Holmes, Hil.; Mrs. J.W.W., 
A. E. Hetland, Wise. 


Wisc.; Mrs. Geo. Shore, IIL; 

Mrs. W. Noland, Ind.; Friend, Ia.; W. D. Me- 
ready, Calif.; Friend; Mrs. Alice Morse, Wise. 

E. Viainhart, Nev.; Mrs. H. Fuss, Mich.; 


Glenn, Ill.; W. B. Preston, Colo.; Friend, ‘Chio.: 
Mrs. G. School, Wise.; Mrs. M. Vieuw Ia.; M: 
Woods, Mont.; 8. E. Hunter, Ariz.; F. E. Nitsche, 


Nebr.; M. Bond, Ia.; Mrs. G. Van Houten, Mont.; 
Wm. Keya, Mich.; Mra. i. Ulrich, Minn.; Mrs. 
M. Hohbnlund, Mo.; O. E. Shodeon, Minn.; J. E. 
Hood, Ill; Axel Anderson, Kans.; E. A. ‘Smith, 
Ia.; Mr. and Mrs. H. Griffith, Ind.; Mrs. H. 
N , a Mise Isabel Wetzler, a.; 8. G. 
- H. J. White, C. H. McLa Lenape. Keo. ; 
Smith, ba 5 R. H. Goldsby, we 
. Salisbury, Minn.; C. a ve; : 
. J. Kirk, Okla.; C. E "Geen 
N. Y.; Anna Weiss, Ia.; Mrs. 
a, Minn.; A. A. 





Cc. 





Geo. 


Reade, Wise: Mo.; 
i Busker, 


Us E nather f ¥ Ft, Ia.; 
. Frankson, Tex.; E. G. Haufstetter, No. Dak.: 


Continued on page 131 
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The MOLINE 
: Tractor is Universal 

. ttis THE ONLY 

; FARM POWER-PLANT 


Combining 
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Exclusive Features ; with Indispensable Results 








1. Does all field work, including cultivating, se a 
Lorvestinn und belt week \ Means _ No duplication by horses 


2. One man completely operates both tractor ee 
sail ol emanenl Means A large saving in labor 


3. A single seat in the center of all controls . 
od Wander tad ae Means Great ease of operation 


4. Asingle unit of operation—the tractor and Means Can back and torn chert 
implements form but one unit 


5. Operator sees all his work—‘*‘Foresight is | 
better than hind sight ” f Means Better and faster work 


6. Tractive power in front of the work with } 
secoaer Walia the etl , Means Power used as horses are used 


UTILITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR PRICE 


ee Power of a Correct 

eal Principle 
fm. The principle of doing all field opera- 
i><...-~ tions with one man sitting where he 
Gam: can watch his work(s correct, or farm- 
ing has always been done backward, 
and the operator would always have --- 
ridden or led his horses instead of 
driving them. 






The Moline Universal Tractor places the power of {nine big NOTE—If desired you can use the “drag behind” or 
horses where the horses stood—is driven just like horses are horse drawn implements you now have with the Moline 
driven, from the seat of the implement, and hitched up to Uni I th ith oth f 

the implements just like horses are hitched. niversal the same as with other types of tractors. 





See your Moline dealer or write our nearest branch for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Il. 


Branches at: 


Atlanta Oklahoma City Stockton, Cal. Denver Minot, N. D. Indianapolis _ 
New Orleans oughkeepsie, N. Y. Spokane Kansas City Sioux Falls, S. D. Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas Baltimore Portland Omaha Des Moines Jackson, Mich. 


St. Louis Las Angeles Salt Lake City Minneapolis Bloomington, IIl. 
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Even if the 


road is as 





—a SPIREX 
Radiator 
will keep 
your Ford 
cool— 


Deep mud—sticky mud—gum- 
bo—sand—will not overtax the 
ability of the SPIREX to keep 
the motor cool. 





It will travel through miles of 
hard going without danger of 
an overheated motor. 


The SPIREX radiator is guar- 
anteed to give 42% greater cool- 
ing capacity and because of the 
extra heavy copper stock used 
throughout is much stronger 
than the regular Ford equip- 
ment—and it costs no more. 


Ask your dealer for a SPIREX or 
write to us for full particulars. 


MODINE MFG. COMPANY 
Racine, Wis. 


THE ZINKE CO., General Sales Agents 
1322 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A BAND CUTTER 
A band cutter for use when shredding 


or feedin 
ter mon 


husked fodder durin 


s can easily be > from a 





or binder section. 

_To make it, saw lengthwise thru a 
iece of broom stick (about seven inches 
ong) enough to let a section slip in. 
Then make holes in the stick and rivet 
thru these holes and the holes in the 
section. Make a hole in the opposite 
end, for the string, which is to be used to 
hang it up by when not in use or to loo 
around the wrist when im use.—L. S., Ind. 


A BELIEVER IN LIMESTONE 
Right down among the coal fields of 
southern Illinois, we have a number of 
progressive farmers who realize the value 
of ground limestone rock in the growing of 
red clover on acid soils. In Williamson 
county, one of the pioneer limestone users, 
and certainly the heaviest user of ome- 
stone to date, is Adolph Spitznass—as 
enthusiastic a farmer and as & man as 
one can meet. 
When Mr. Spitznass sleeps, he dreams 
about limestone—great heapsof limestone. 
And during his working hours he is either 
spreading more limestone, talking about 
limestone, or reaping the benefits of pre- 
vious applications. An application of 
four tons per acre makes the differ- 
ence between complete failure and heavy 
crops of red clover hay and seed. Until 
he began using limestone, red clover seed- 
ings had failed regularly and almost, com- 
pletely; but now he has no difficulty at all 
In maintaining a thick, even stand, where- 
ever proper treatment with limestone has 
been given. 
Just the other day, his twenty-fifth 
car of limestone arrived, and it was the 
first time that Adolph was not there with 
shovel to help unload. But he was off 
arranging for the membership drive of the 
Williamson County Farm Bureau and so 
couldn’t afford to stop just then. For, 
aside from being a limestone enthusiast 





and a breeder of high class shorthorns, 
Adolph Spitznass is a live wire in his com- 
munity and a booster for big Farm Bureau. 
Now that Mr. Spitznass has gotten 
practically over his entire farm with ap- 
plications of limestone, he is almost “tn 
for extensive use of rock phosphate. He 





has already tried some of this material 
and is satisfied that Dr. Hopkins’ system 
of soil improvement is the thing. He is 
nowplanning higentire farming operations 
on the four cornered scheme of limestone, 
legumes, livestock, and raw rock phos- 
phates.—W. E. H., Iil. 


SOYBEANS IN THE CORNBELT 
| Continued from page 18 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Associa- 
tion it is shown that of the 200 members 
that grew soybeans in 1918, 182 con- 
tinued to grow them in 1919. 

The value of the soybean-corn mixture 
for silage is becoming more appreciated as 
better methods of handling the crop are 
devised. The culture of the crop is es- 
sentially the same as when it is to be 
hogged down, the only difference being 
that a variety of beans should be used 
that is late enough to retain all its foliage 
until the corn is ready to cut. Feeders 
that have used this silage claim that it is 
considerably better than corn alone. 

















When the beans are cut and bound in the 
bundle with the corn, they are not hard 
to handle at the silage cutter. 

The effect of the beans upon the yield 
of corn has received a great deal of dis- 
cussion. Many farmers have reported 
that when the seed was well inoculated 





the win- 


piece of broom handle and an old mower 
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on the roots fhey could see no reduction 
in the yield of corn. In some reports they 
have even claimed an increase. It is the 
judgment of the writer, based on observa- 
tions covering several crops, that there is 
usually some decrease in the yield of corn 
but not in the total yield of feed. This 
will vary considerably according to the 
amount and distribution of the rainfall. 
If there is plenty of moisture all thru 
the season, for both the corn and the 
beans the loss of corn will not be notice- 
able. On the other hand if the amount 
of moisture is restricted or in case the 
pe are not well-inoculated, so that the 
yeans have to draw upon the soil for nitro- 
gen, a marked decrease in the yield of 
corn will be experienced. 

Inoculation is always. advisable even 
tho it may not be absolutely. necessary 
to secure a crop of soys. If the crop is 
grown without nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
being present it is done at the expense of 
the soil fertilicy. If the seed or the soil is 
inoculated nodules are present on the 
roots of the plants the crop will draw its 
nitrogen from the air. While it is possible 
to grow a crop without the nodule-form- 
ing bacteria being present, it is true that 
crops grown without bacteria are seldom 
equal in quantity or quality to those ob- 
tained when thoroly inoculated. 

The seed may be successfully inoculated, 
either, from commercial inoculators se- 
cured form any reliable seed house or 
with equal efficiency from soil taken from 
a field where the crop was successfully 


grown the previous year. Directions al- 
ways accompany the commercial cul- 
tures. The methods used when in- 


oculating with soil are very simple and 
easy to accomplish on the farm. 

Secure about a peck of earth for each 
bushel of seed that is to be treated. 
Serape off the top soil an inch or two deep 
in order to avoid the bacteria that may 
have been weakened by continued ex- 
posure to the direct sunshine and take the 
earth from the next four or five inches. 
Move this soil to some dry, airy, shaded 
place; the north half of a double corn- 
crib is good; and spread it out to dry un- 
til it will sieve. 

Spread the beans out two or three inches 
thick on a clean floor or canvas. This 
should also be in an airy, shaded place. 
Sprinkle the beans with some solution to 
make them sticky. Some growers use 
melted glue; some use molasses or syrup. 
The men at the Iowa Station prefer 
granulated sugar. About half a cup of 
sugar in a quart of hot water will make a 
sticky solution sufficient for a bushel of 
beans. When the solution is cool, sprinkle 
it over the beans stirring them with the 
hands so that every bean is moist. Take 
especial care not to wet the beans to such 
an extent that the seed coats swell and 
break, as they are worthless when this 
happens. While the beans are still moist 
sift on the soil that has been dried thru a 
piece of window screen, stirring the beans 
so that each is coated with it. Dry in the 
shade until they will plant in the seeder 
without clogging. This should not take 
long in ordinary weather. Many growers 
inoculate the seed in the evening, in 
which case they have the night for dry- 
ing without sunlight. 

After the @eed is inoculated they should 
be bagged without exposing them more 
than necessary to the direct sunlight. It 
is best to plant at once if possible but in 
case of bad weather it should not be nec- 


essary to repeat the inoculation during the 
ensuing week. 


Acid soil does not effect the soybean 


bacteria to the extent that it does those 
of the other legumes, but the use of lime 
is always to be recommended where the 
farmer has reason to believe that his soil is 
sour. 


From two to three tons of lime 


rock or half that amount of air slacked 
lime is usually required to make the cor- 
rection where the soil shows an acid re- 
action. 








and the plants showed plenty of nodules 
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Added Power ~— No Increase in Weight 
Larger output lets | lower the price 
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HE tide has turned. The big demand to- 

day is for the small tank-type tractor— 
for the Cletrac—that goes further than the 
simple job of plowing and takes the place of 
horses over plowed ground and seedbed, 
working faster and at lower cost. 


It wanted only the marvelous success of the 
Cletrac in 1919 to make the bulk of farmers 
everywhere put their “O,K.” on the small 
tank-type. And now, because the Cletrac is 
the “fashion”—because a greatly increased 
output means a lower manufacturing cost— 
we can offer a better Cletrac and still reduce the 
price to ‘you. 


With more power and improved construction, 
1920 will prove to any farmer, anywhere, that 
Cletrac farming is profitable farming. 


The Cletrac, used alone or in “fleets,” is the 
right size and type for almost any farm—the 
one tractor adapted to all conditions. It has 
proved its ability to stand up to its work. 
And now that the public has recognized its 
worth, it is out in front to stay. 


TheCletracs DayIsHere 





$1395 


| fob. Cleveland 








TT? Cletrac now has a larger motor, yet no 
added weight or increased friction to eat 
up power. Its track is one-third wider, which 
gives it a lighter tread and a stronger grip on 


the ground. 


The Cletrac steering device, an exclusive 
feature, insures positive power to both tracks 
all the time. That means full power on the 
turns, as well as straightaway. A new water 
clarifier takes out all the dust that would 
grind your pistons and overheat your 
motor. 


These and other features mean even better 
performance than before. Back of the Cletrac 
is the service of over 1200 distributors and 
dealers, with repair stocks near you and con- 
stantly increasing. Back of that is our pur- 
pose to make every Cletrac owner a booster. 


You will be lining up on the side of progress 
if you start Cletrac farming now. You can’t 
go wrong on it. A Cletrac means more kinds 
of work, more days in the year, and lower costs 
on every job. Now is the time to start. 


Send in the coupon, or see the Cletrac dealer at once. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Sales Offices at 


18997 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland Oklahoma City gees — aw, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Omaha 
Chicago ELos Angeles 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Minneapolis Spokane 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 18997 Euclid Avenue 





Send me your booklet 
“Selecting Your Tractor” 


C] Send me'name of Cletrac Dealer 


Largest producers 
of tank-type tractors 


Cleveland, Ohio in the world 
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IS CLOVER SEED TOO EXPENSIVE? 


“It requires no more bushels of corn to 
buy a bushel of clover seed than it did be- 
fore the war,” says M. L. Mosier, Coun- 
ty Agent in Illinois. 
“In December, 1915, it took 228 ~ te @) 
bushels of corn to buy one bushel of Toledo 


Prime red clover seed. In December, ae 
1919, on the same basis of figuring, it took Shock Absorbers for ford Cars and Trucks 


exactly the same 22.8 bushels of corn to 


buy one bushel of clover seed. P ad | VY Fi d FI 
“As an average of the five years from L t 
1911 to 1916 imelusive, it took 22.1 a | e O u Oo) a Oye | 


bushels of corn to buy a bushel of clover 

seed. In 1912 when the best December 

Toledo price for prime red clover seed was . 

only $11.72 a bushel, it took 22.6 bushels “Easy Riding” is what you want 

of corn to equal one bushel of clover seed. vihen youbuycheckehbessbere. The 
“The best grade of red clover seed, E 

| shock absorber which best absorbs 


which can be bought this year at from $32 y a 
to $36 a bushel, requires no more bushels Y Ce the shocks and rebounds effects the 


. corn at a aoa Ist poe Ses = \ ae greatest saving on tires, gasoline and 
the same grade of seed costing from \ oe 
to $15 before the war when the price of coll SI general wear and tear. 
corn December Ist was 55 cents.” r Float-e-Fords not only absorb the 
There is great danger that the ap t \ /_ - kb f 

high price of clover seed may result in a ; main shock but the ~ ae Float-a- 
greatly decreased acreage of that crop , Ford “third spring” is constantly 
which would have a bad effect not only on guard to check the rebounds. 
upon the stock feeding operations but also eobenthadieediaieainde They givea perfect insulation against 
upon the fertility of the soil. In some sec- ings. — the ‘deth doth ° ed 
tions, the seed is not only high in price deadly rebound but the fa- sidethrusts ard other vibration. 
but also scarce in quantity. Where such | es Float-a-Ford™ third Float-a-F, d bi 
is the case, county agents are making | -— fa ear te eo ords past ind or weaken 
special effort to supply the needs of farm- | normal. Note the free sus- | the Ford springs or in any way inter- 
ers and it is wise to make provision at| SS fere with free spring action. They 
the earliest opportunity for as much clover | = normal spring action but in- do not bump the lamp posts or body. 
seed as will be needed. sulates the caragainst side- | - : : 

th Easily and quickly installed without 


A PROMISING NEW CLOVER | boring a single hole in frame or axle. 


Continued from page 20 . 
lieve Prof. Stevenson, Head of the Soils — //n77 SS One ride on Float-a-Fords and you 
Department at Towa State College, Bays, | LLAXK ¥ | will not be content until you have 
“It may be the one thing that is able // | : 
to solve our difficult fertility problem here ' ’ installed a set on your car. 
in the cornbelt =p © | Dealers—A Float-a-Ford demonstra- 

The annual clover may be used for hay % ; 
or pasture as well as a green manure. tion means a sale. 
Higher than alfalfa or red clover in 


digestible protein, it must not be over- ' 

looked for this use. On the college farm a . BURPEE- JOHNSON CO., Mirs., 
growth of four feet was secured when ' “LAZA 302 Kentucky Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
planted with oats as a nurse crop. The ~ R 

oats were cut in June for hay and altho 
clipped back the clover made this splen- 
did growth following the removal of the 


oat crop. ; 
When seeded without a nurse crop, of gloat. sBard. 


course, a much larger growth may be ee 

expected. A growth of eight feet has been A Ai | > a 

secured. Se he).----~---<<- omvevand THE way you mee win cveara-conn CARS it) 
The uniform success with which the = val mat | 

clover has been grown in all parts of this 

country means that it will be easy to 


start anywhere in the cornbelt. There = 
need not be any worrying about “winter SS \ ww 
killing’’—a constant worry with the bi- ‘Tt; 18 * \\ WNW pouste -L 
100%” at all times (Qyzenseius 
ASS ° 











ennial and perennial legumes. 
Maybe the growing of the crop for seed | 1 
will be the most profitable for a few years fth 
at least. One Iowa seedsman quickly ; pee. Oo e year: 
sold his rather limited supply for $1 an (, om . 
ounce, or $960 a bushel, the highest price 
any clover seed has brought on the market. 
An Lllinois farmer sent a check to che 
Iowa Station for $10 to secure half a dozen 
seed. As the seed runs about 365,000 to 
the pound it means that a bushel would 
bring $36,500,000. Many other large of- 
fers have been received for the seed. 
How would you like to harvest the seed 
from a few acres? 


HE double volume 

of water, the flexi- 

ble core, and the sub- 

stantial construction of 

the WHITE Radiator 

insure perfect satisfac- 

tion under all condi- 

tions. It never gets too 

hot nor too cold for the 100% Radiator. It 
expands when frozen preventing leaks; it 
Every place where the new clover has has sufficient water volume to insure cooling 


been grown they mention its peculiar in hottest weather. 
adaptability as a honey pasture. The . ° 
value of sweet clover as a Semw pasture LAWCO White Radiator 
has never been questioned. > . 
“Notwithstanding the terrific heat and —— mash column of — for every column 
drouth they began to bloom in about of water—and it circulates both horizontally 
- ' ; and vertically. Double locked seams, per- 
ninety days, and just now, this 14th day - = 4 1: teh 
of Beptember, come of thema are on hish ect materials, interchangeability with Ford 
as my head and covered with bees and aa a and the high standard of workmanship, 
. make this radiator the most desirable for all 


bloom. Many thanks for giving us and > i 
the world an annual sweet clover that will Ford models. Ask your dealer or write us, 


furnish honey the first year.” This is the THE F. H. LAWSON COMPANY 
npey of : I. Root, who is an author- Dept. J, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ity on bee culture. ; 
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The question often asked is “just how 
does the annual plant differ from the bi- 
ennial?”’ There is considerable differ- 
ence in the root growth. At the end of 
the first season’s growth the biennial 
sweet clover has a large succulent tap 
root, much like that of a parsnip or an 
alfalfa plant, and at the top of the root, 
about an inch below the surface of the 
ground, a crown with anywhere from five 
to fifty buds ready to burst forth at the 
first sign of spring. 

The roots of the new clover are entirely 
different at the end of the first season. 
They are mature and have made their full 
growth. Altho large and vigorous there 
is no life-giving succulence and there are 
no crowns nor buds to begin life anew the 
following spring. 

As to stem growth and all-around de- 
sirability as a cornbelt crop a letter from 
an lowa seedsman answers the question. 
He says: 

“Most of the plants were higher than a 
man’s head. Bore leaves very close to the 
ground. Were exceptionally well branched 
and fine stemmed, resembling in this re- 
gard the yellow biennial. First blooms 
eighty days from seeding. It is going to be 
a great crop for the bee keepers. In fact, 
it is going to be a boon to the whole coun- 
try, especially to the renter. A quick 
growing legume has been needed this long 
while. It grows from four to seven feet 
high in about four months.’ The hay crop 
may be obtained in three months; pas- 
ture almost in thirty days if used judi- 
ciously. It will make as much growth in 
four months as the biennial does in fifteen 
months and seems to be in every way 
identical except in its habit to deliver 
the goods in such a short time. The 
College people ought to be complimented 
on the discovery of so valuable a legume.” 

You may judge for yourself as to the 
part this new clover will play in the 
agriculture of our country. Time alone 
will tell what it will do under actual field 
conditions on many farms. However, 
we believe that its record for the first four 
years of its existence has not been equaled 
by any other crop. 


CEDARS FOR STOPPING WASHES 

Be it gullies or washes along streams, 
I have found red cedar a splendid check. 
The green cedar foliage is very heavy and 
refuses to float in the water as does the 
wood. I have used the small trees in 
washes or gullies with splendid success, 
turning the tops up-gully, for they catch 
the sediment better in this way. 

For washes on stream banks I have not 
found their equal. I usually put tops 
upstream, and as usually a swift current 
cuts these banks I anchor the cedar. If 
the bed is soft I use stakes, if stony, I 
weight the tops down with rocks at the 
point end; anchoring the tree at each end 
with wire tied back to stakes on the bank. 

After a little sediment settles among 
the cedar tops they cannot be pulled out; 
the red heartwood lasts and holds for 
years.—O. R. A. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR NAME 

The number of inquiries coming into 
our Subscribers’ Information Bureau is so 
large that itis impossible to answer all 
of them in the columns of Successful 
Farming. The vast majority of them must 
be answered by personal letter. Therefore 
when writing us it is important that you 
send your name and address, or best of 
all, a stamped self-addressed envelope for 
reply. This will help us give better service. 
Right at this moment on our desks there 
are a number of letters from people who 
forgot to sign their names or give their 
addresses. We are sorry we cannot answer 
these letters, but we have more than we 
can put in the paper until next April, and 
then it will be too late. Some one is being 
disappointed. Sign your name. Let us 
get better acquainted by knowing each 
other’s name. 





SHEPESSHUL KAMING,, 




















The Truth 


About Tire Mileage 


How do you know that the tires 
you buy are the best tires you can get? 

You should know. Tires differ vastly 
both in wear and uniformity. 

You may be losing half the mileage 
due you. 


The Extra Miles 


Large tire users make comparisons. 
Some compare 20 makes of tires on 
millions of miles of 


vary. 


er and inspector. 
a tire comes back. 


Every tire is signed by the make 


Both are penalized is 
So they don’t let 


faults get through. 
There are numerous large cities—like 


Buffalo — where 


not a single Miller 


Tire last year came back for adjust- 


ment. 


We also prove daily that the tread 


will outlast 
tread stock 


the tire. 
is vulcanized and tested 





road. This is done on 
sta lines, on taxis 
and on trucks. 

Miller Tires are 
winning countless 
tests of this kind. 
And their mileage 
records have be- 
come the talk of 
motordom. 


say the 
hund: 





Gained 50% to 75° 
Green & Swett Co. of Boston 
have put Millers on 
3 of big cars which had 
used other makes. 
50 per cent to75 percent. 
Blow-outs were eliminated and 
only six tires in each thousand 
come back for adjustment. 


ileage in- 








Put a 


You owe yourself a like test. 
Miller Tire opposite the tire you are 


using now. Compare the service that 
you get. It will be a revelation. 


We Never Guess 


We know the results you will get. 
Night and day at our factory we are 
comparing rival tires with Millers. We 
wear out over 1,000 tires yearly to prove 
that Millers constantly excel. 

Eight geared-up machines each run 
these tires 650 miles daily under rear- 
wheel conditions. Four Piseehssewn 
are driven by our men 320 miles a day. 
And we make constant comparisons on 
scores of taxis and jitneys. 

We make extreme tests, using under- 
sized tires and heavy loads. But Miller 
Cords on our factory machines average 
15,000 miles. 

We have never found a tire which 
compares with Millers in the average 
mileage given. 


They Do Not Vary 


You will also find that Millers do not 


Millers show you w 


can do. 


Every lot of 


in our laboratory. 
Not one Miller Tire 
built under these 
methods has come 
back with the tread 
gone. 


So we know every 
day that Miller Tires 
will win tests when 
men make _ them. 
— guessing. Let 

at new-day tires 


Try a Miller Tire and watch it. If 
i buy a new car this spring, specify 


iller Tires. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 


ron, 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth 
with suction cup, for 
firm hold on wet as- 
phalt.Geared-to-the- 


Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in 


to 
dirt. 


Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Specify Miller Tires on 
your new car if it lacks them 


Cords or Fabrics 


To dealers we offer a 
rare opportunity 
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HAWKINS GOES INTO CLASS FOUR 


The Earnings of the Farm Were Invested in Home Comforts 
By I. J. MATHEWS 


E hear a good deal of talk these days about not “rock- _ back in a few years but he hasn’t it back yet and he is reported 
ing the boat” and about the farmer being the balance __ to have said this eleven years ago.” 
wheel which shall keep thie nation upright in these Replying to an inquiry my informant said, “I believe, one 
troublous times. I have often wondered whether this applies ear with another, I have made the most money out of stock; 
to farmers as a class or to those who are leaders among them eeding steers and following them with hogs.” Despite the 
and if it is possible for a man to be a leader without knowing it? fact that the day I was there Mr. Hawkins had been out on a 
And I am going to answer my last question first by saying _ fruitless search for a Hereford steer that had suddenly taken a 
that I believe a farmer can be a leoder in the community with- _ fright, plunged over the pasture fence and started out to make 
out being aware of it. The man who gets his corn out first, his his own way in the world, he stated that he has no preference 
hogs fattened first and his home equipped first sets a pace in breeds for feeding. 
for the community; he is a community leon. We have be- “What I like from a feeding standpoint is a good steer re- 
come so imbued with the idea that leadership consists of stump _gardless of his breed tendencies. I want him not too rangy, 
speeches and rhetorical palaver that we frequently lose sight with a broad back, a loose pliable skin, soft hair and with a 
of that other leader whose progress sets a pace inthe community rather short neck. This kind has given me the best results in 
thereby establishing leadership more influential and far reach- the feedlot and steers that will easily fatten into stuff that will 
ing than any amount of hot air 4 The country needs __ stand well on the market is my greatest concern. 
0 


outspoken leadership, but infinitely more valuable from a citi- “I have no particular meth f feeding for fattening. In 
zenship standpoint is he who crystalizes ideas into acts. general, I believe that grass-fed beef is about the cheapest tle 

And my idea of con- farmer produces. I have fed cot- 
sistent farming is em- tonseed meal with extra good re- 





bodied in the work of 
Martin Hawkins, a Pul- 
aski county, Indiana, 
farmer. Mart can’t 
make a speech he says, 
nor does he make any 
brags about what he has 
done. The fact of the 
matter is that you have 
to pursue him with 
questions before you get 
the full significance of 
what he has accom- 
plished. Yet Mart 
Hawkins has gone thru 
all the stages of hired 
man, tenant, land own- 
er and home participant. The last step is 
the one which many folks fail to reach; they 
feel that they “have arrived” with the 
completion of the first three stages. And 
“has done” is always more interesting 
than “should do” or “will do” altho as 
Hawkins says, “A man must find out what 
he wants first and then work toward it or he 
will never get anywhere.” 

Before marrying, Mr. Hawkins worked as a 
farm hand. Those were the days when farm hands 
saved some money and John was no exception to 




















sults but the last three years I 
have been feeding oats. I think 
they are some cheaper and then be- 
sides, I raise them myself. If 
I didn’t feed them, they would 
have to be hauled to market and 
cottonseed meal brought back. I 
have weighed my cattle often and 
while I don’t know just what the 
scientist would say about it, I be- 
lieve pound for pound oats are 
just as good as cottonseed 
meal for fattening cattle. 
“Our way of feed- 
ing the oats is to mx 
them with the 
silage. In this 
way, it seems, 

to us that few- 

er of them pass 
thru the steers 
whole. In time 

we shall probably 
build another silo 
but at present we 
mix up a two days’ 
supply of oats and si- 
and haul it to the 
feeding sheds which are 











the rule. After marriage, he became a tenant on a ae om ~~ ~1 Ag paawen te open to the south. The 
farm in Sangamon county, Illinois, where he steers have no protection 
stayed twelve years. Not every year did he make except these sheds. 

money as a tenant, for the first year, which happened to be 1896, “Answering your question, I think the scales are the most 


corn was worth only fifteen cents a bushel and oats were worth important aid to cattle feeding. I like to know what these 
from ten to twelve cents. “That was the year,” said my host, steers are gaining. Just weighed them up yesterday and they 
“when we had so much wet weather and such low prices. The have gained fifty pounds a month on grass alone—and this gain 
crops were badly damaged by rain and the price was so low is figured on the weights at Chicago after the cattle had had a 
they were scarcely worth harvesting. But I had to do it even big fill. We use purebred but unregistered Poland China hogs 
tho I was very much discouraged. There was nothing else to for cleaning up after the steers and like them just a little bit 
do. I had always been taught that there will be lean years with _ better than anything we have ever tried. I suppose tho a partic- 
the fat and this was a sure enough lean one. The next year the ular breed of hogs for this business is about as much a personal 
fat was more noticeable and from that on the bacon notion as a particular breed of steers for best re- 
was a better mixture with the lean years con- sults in feeding.” 
tinually growing fewer and farther be- There in the barnlot talking over his 
tween. experience with Mr. Hawkins, I heard 
“Just eleven years ago, two of the muffled exhaust of a en- 
our neighbors over there came gine. It came from the cellar and 
over to camp on the Tippecanoe to take up time, I casually 
river. When they came back asked what it was doing. 
they not only said they en- And this question lead me to 
enjoyed the camping but know that Hawkins and his 
they believed that some of wife have worked themselves 
the land was worth looking into class four—home own- 
into—that is, if a man wanted ers. Folks who ought to 
to beeome an owner, for at know aver that the ideal farm 
that time many there ques- life is where the profits from the 
tioned whether this Sangamon farm are invested in conven- 
county land would raise enough to iences and comforts for the home. 
make it worth the prices which were This engine was charging bat- 
being asked. teries which supplied “juice” to all 
“I came over and investigated rooms in the house and in addi- 






the land with the consequence that I » tion, lighted the barns and out- 
bought. I bought two bended and “The eye of the master fatteneth his cattle.” buildings. In another part of the 
forty acres, paying ninety dollars an basement was a pump used to keep 


acre. By raking and scraping together all that we had saved, the house supplied with soft and hard water. Close by was the 
together with returns from what we could afford to sell, we furnace. Upstairs, inspection showed a home as modern as any 
paid down eight thousand dollars and went in debt for the re- city dwelling. Bathroom on first floor, lights in every room, 
maining $13,600. I have heard several times that the man furnace heat, kitchen sink, septic tank—in fact, nothing 
i bought this land said that he expected to get it lacking tomak Anda 


from whom e life livable. family (Continued on page 132 
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PAINT -VARNISH-ROOFING & RELATED- BUILDING ~-PRODUCTS 


FARMING 











There are special Certain-teed paints 
and Varnishes for every need. All are 
sold on the Certain-teed fair price 
policy, which means saving for you. 
You pay only a fair price based on the 
cost of producing each particular kind 
and shade, rather than to pay the 
same price for all colors, which is the 









way paints are usually sold 
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White Paint and Fair Prices 


For many years it has been the custom to 
make the white paint used on outside surfaces 
the basis of paint prices. 


The Certain-teed policy has always disregarded 
this custom. 


Instead of charging the “outside white” price 
for the colored paints that cost less to manu- 
facture, Certain-teed prices are based entirely 
on the cost of manufacture for each kind 
and color. 


Many Certain-teed colors therefore sell for less 
than you have been accustomed to pay. 

At times the difference is only a few cents; but 
very often it represents a really considerable 
Saving. 

Coupled with Certain-teed quality, it makes 
Certain-teed paints unusually economical. 


For the Certain-teed materials are so carefully 
selected and so thoroughly mixed that they 
cover an unusual area of surface per gallon. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
General Offices Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


<= 


CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION - CERTAIN-TEED 

























Barn No. 437 —_I mproved 
Gothic-roofed No braces to ob- 
struct mow —great loft capacity. 
Easy to build by our readye 
framed method. See catalog. 


Any type of barn—any size 


save for you 
beveled, fitted at our mills. 
roof-pitches, etc., all figured. 
goes up twice as fast. 
their own barns. 


We supply and guarantee lumber, 
shingles, framing timbers, paint— every- 
thing —highest quality. You must be 
satisfied or we refund money. We ship 
in sealed car—deliver anywhere and 
guarantee safe arrival. Save big money 
by buying wholesale. Costs guaranteed. 


Big Spring Rush Coming—Order Early. 


long, are going to be disappointed. 
Your protection is to decide now 
while stocks are still intact. Be 
Write today. 
deliver from four mills— 
nearest 


Don’t bedisappointed. Consider your 
needs NOW. There isa lumber short- 
age—mills way behind on orders 
yards short everywhere—no doubt in 
your very section. By spring there won't 
be enough lumber to go around. 
Many people, who delay ordering too 


Send for Book of Barn Plans—FREE 


A regular barn encyclopedia. Shows 
654 kinds and sizes modern farm build- 
ings, dairy barns, mixed farming, cattle 


feeding, horse barns, bolted plank 
frame, barns with gable, gambrel, 
Gothic roofs, head house and dairy 


annex, lean-to, round or barrel barns, 


Carpenters and Contractors: Write for Catalog 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 





for any need. 
BARN BOOK. Send for it now. 
in price and in labor costs. 
system most practical and economical. 


Barns for Every Purpose— 
Ready Framed— Easy to Build 


You'll find it in our NEW 1920 
Learn how we 
Our Ready-Framed 
All heavy timbers sawed, 
Measurements adjusted. 


All you or your carpenters do isnail together. 
You save money and time. 


Our barn architects areexperts. They figure 
all starins, stresses, necessary ventilation, 
best arrangement before you build. Saves 
Assures a scien- 
absolutely 
correct barn or farm building, 


costly mistakes. 
tifically designed, 


No architects’ fees. 


sure of your barn. 
We 
ship from one 
Saves freight. 


We furnish all material. 






you. 


modified timber frame barns, bank, 


basement and driveway barns, 


balloon 


or self-supporting roofs, trussed roofs, 


colony and 


individual hog 


houses, 


granaries, corn cribs, poultry houses, 


and other outbuildings. 


prices—then decide. 





Compare our 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Established Over Half a Century 


7095 Gordon Street 


Other Mills and Shipping Points at St. Louis, Mo.; 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and Chehalis, Wash. 


Davenport, lowa 





Special Floor 
Plans drawn 
for you. Tell 
us what you 


Heights, 
Barn 
Thousands of farmers building 
You and your hired men can do it if carpenters are hard to get. 


Everything Highest Grade—No Extras—Wholesale Prices 


pert ee 
ed 


CP 


Barn No, 424—Warm, dry, 
sanitary, durable. 
Yellow Pine walls, best rox 
paint for two coats, See 
prices and full 





Barn No. 426 
throughout. 
~ Braced rafter roof, 







arn Book. 


Hog House No. 469—Sunny, 
warm, well-lighted, Pens 
6x8 Removabie partitions, 
Substantial construction. 
See Barn Book 


Mail Coupon 


Please s 
Buildings. 


I am most interested in 


sunny, 
Cypress sills, 
ting. Quality 
Barn Book for 


Best Yellow Pine 
Universally 1° d conetru 
free loft. Esp 
ood barn for horses or stock cattl 


Street, 
Davenport, lowa. 
books as checked below 
O Gordon-Van Tine Farm 


O Gordon-Van Tine Homes. 
O Building Material Catalog. 


ad 


clear 





Van Tine 
Company, 


7095 Gordon 
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In the spring of 1917 two 
groups of young men who 
had studied horticulture 
at the, University of Mis- 
souri came here and leased orchards. Each of the companies 
has about seventy-five acres in several different tracts. There 
are now six graduates of the long course and one short course 
man engaged in the apple raising business*in the county. 
Altogether they have about 400 acres. Their modern meth- 
ods of orcharding. have stimulated owners of orchards. 

“One man in the county now has forty acres of three-vear-old 
trees. This year five or six commercial orchards of from ten to 
fifteen acres were set out. Fruit growing here is going to be 
intensive rather than extensive in most cases. Apple growing 
will be carried on in much the same way it is by the small grow- 
ers in the northwest. The men who are improving their old 
orchards, those who are leasing bearing orchards and those who 
are setting out young trees realize that the best of care is neces- 
sary to get all there is in it. We are just now at the beginning 
of a big and permanent industry. 

“One of the outstanding difficulties with the orchards here, 
since they have been cleaned up and the pests gotten under 
control, is the large number of varieties. 

Many of these orchards contain from ten 
to twenty different kinds, Arkansas 
black to york imperial with all sorts of 
summer, fall and winter varieties in be- 
tween. This makes commercial packing 
a hard proposition as oftentimes there 
are not enough of one kind to ship. But 
when it comes to supplying the home 
market a large number of varieties seems 
to be a good thing. At our roadside 
markets of which we have quite a num- 
ber on the main traveled roads folks ask 
for all sorts of apples for which they de- 
veloped an appetite in their youth. If 
you can supply a buyer something he had 
hoped for but really didn’t expect to get, 
he is apt to come again and develop into 
a regular customer for other varieties and 
all sorts of fruit. But when buyers from 
the big markets come out here to buy up 
entire orchards, they balk at these mix- 
tures and often refuse to buy on that account. These odds and 
ends are sold at home or taken to the Kansas City market.”’ 

The Jonathan has proved to be the most desirable variety in 
this section and the new orchards that have been put out 
recently contain about fifty percent of this kind. Next in pop- 
ularity is grimes golden, followed by york imperial, black twig 
and delicious. There are lots of ben davis and gano in the 
county. They are profitable as the trees produce well and the 
fruit is large, of good color and a fairly good keeper and cooker. 
But there is a growing sentiment against this variety—the two 
are practically the same—based on common sense grounds. 
Mr. Davis says so himself. He has many of them in his little 
orchard which has just recently passed the twenty-year mark 


JACKSON’S APPLE COMEBACK 


Continued from page 9. 
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His wife is a wideawake 
business woman and 
looks after much of the 
selling. 

Practically all of the Ikenberry orchards are leased. He has 
bought only a small strip of orchard along a main road about a 
mile and a half out of Kansas City. This is a valuable location 
and is used for the big tent when apples and other products are 
ready for market. When he took hold of these old neglected 
orchards, some of them were so overgrown with blackberries 
weeds and brush and so cluttered up with fallen limbs an 
choked with sprouts that you could hardly get thru without 
the active assistance of a sharp axe. But they are looking 
fine now and the returns thru the roadside market show that 
the profit is nothing to be sneezed at. 

The leases under which these trees were taken over and re- 
juvenated are for a five-year period. It would be ridiculous, of 
course, for a man to rent an orchard for one year under such 
conditions for the first year is very often all investment and no 
profit at all. Mr. Ikenberry explained his lease as follows: “I 
pay all the expenses of fixing up the trees, spraying, pruning 

and harvest the crop. The owner gets one-fourth ioral 
to the table at the packing shed. He 
pays all of the expensesafter that which 
includes sorting, packing and marketing. 
This arrangement has proved satisfac- 
tory to both of us.” 

In bringing back these neglected trees 
to a state of profitable productivity it 
has been demonstrated that spraying is 
of first importance. It banishes a large 
share of the dangerous enemies that make 
the production of perfect fruit an impos- 
sibility. The next thing is pruning, and 
in many orchards a great deal of work 
with the knife is necessary before the 
other operations can be carried on han- 
dily. The third consideration is cultiva- 
tion and during the last few years grow- 
ers have been using harrows and dises. 
They are also growing clover and soy- 
beans. Very little fertilizing has been 
done so far, but the county agent believes 

: that it will be done in the future. He has 
tried applications of nitrate on some of his old trees with appar- 
ently good results. Last spring just before blossoming he used 
four pounds to the tree on a few trees. They produced heavier 
foliage and in the fall it looked as if they had set a better crop of 
strong fruit buds. Next year will tell the story more con- 
vincingly. 

In developing orchards, according to Mr. Ikenberry, the prob- 
lem should be figured out on the basis of units. A unit is that 
number of trees that can be handled thru most of the season by 
one man and a single spraying outfit. The size of the orchard 
varies from twenty to forty acres. It depends upon such 
factors as the distance between the trees and the nearness of the 
water supply for making up spray. A man who is figuring on 
leasing a one-unit orchard, says this man of ex- 
perience, should have at least two thousand 





" 
me 
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dollars and considerable backing beyond that 
in case of necessity. Labor and materials cost a 
lot of money these days. 

The roadside market, which has become a 
feature of the principal highways leading out of 
Kansas City, has proved a successful method for 
many growers. Practically the entire output 
of the seventy-five acres operated by Mr. Iken- 
berry and his wife finds its way to the consumer 
thru this outlet. In addition to app es they sell 
cherries, plums, pears and grapes. a also 
market a small amount of truck and in the fall 
the cull apples are readily disposed of in the form 
of cider. They have a press in full view of the 
road and it is kept busy the latter part of the 
week preparing for the Sunday throng of thirsty 
folks ee the city. It is sold by the drink, the 
jug or the keg. a 

A stranger coming down the road in September 
might suspect the presence of a dog and pony 
show or at least a merry-go-round, for Ikenberry 





Mr. Livesay lets his sheep have the run of the orchard in the summer and during good 


weather in winter. 


and they are showing signs of rapidly advancing old age. That 
is one of the great faults—when most other trees are in their 
profitable prime the bens begin to fall before the wind or under 
the weight of heavy crops. They are subject to disease and serve 
as sources of infection for those with stronger constitutions. 
In some sections ben has been put under a ban and the man who 
would set out that variety might receive an unmistakable warn- 
ing from his neighbors.: The old story of the rotten apple among 
the good ones applies to trees as well. 

Mr. Ikenberry had not been long a resident of Jackson county 
when he saw that opportunity was all about him. He went into 
the apple business imeelf as a sideline to county agenting and 
he now has the biggest roadside market in the county. 


is a good advertiser and uses a big white tent 
with two center poles as housing for the stuff he 
has to sell. People have come to look for this 
expanse of canvas as soon as the first of September rolls around. 
It has already become an institution and altho a shed is to be 
built on this strip of orchard for handling most of the crop the 
tent will be weed just the same. For the past three years the 
income at this Barnum-like market has averaged more than 
$9000. The motor cars flock there as tho somebody had re- 
yorted the opening of a fountain of youth. One day last fall 
forty-five cars were waiting at one time. 
Recognize Value of Publicity 

But the top of the tent is not the only white space that is used 
to tell the public that the apples are coming. Ads in Kansas 
City papers and in the country sheets [Continued on page 98. 
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OUR NATIONAL MOVING DAY 

In the cornbelt, where the usual farm 
lease expires March Ist, the number of 
movers on that day is appalling. Often 
two men pass on the way to an exchange 
of landlords and farms; neither is bene- 
fited but both pay dearly, in the ma- 
jority of cases, for the exchange. 

The roads then are usually a sea of 
mud. The job of transferring the farm 
chattels, to say nothing of the feed and 
stock, is heart-breaking under these cir- 
cumstances. Then, when the transfer is 
made and farming days come, the renter 
finds the usual handicaps, though they 
differ ondifferent farms. Unlesstherenter 
knows the Jand on which he goes, he is 
apt to find thin spots, hardpan, unpro- 
ductive fields which become a liability 
instead of an asset. He likely finds in- 
adequate shelter for his stock. He has 
sows which farrow early in spring and 
there is no hog house and no a to 
make a shelter. The cows shrink in milk 
because they have poor housing; the 
chickens likewise curtail the egg output. 
This is not a fancied picture—it is often 
a real, living problem, one to be pondered 
over every day thru the year. 

The landlord, on his part, exchanges for 
reasons of his own. He thinks his renter 
has not worked as well as he should. He 
has not kept up fences, nailed the boards 
on the barn as the horses kick them off. 
He has noticed that a few noxious weeds 
have been allowed to mature, which is 
contrary to the terms of the lease. If a 
few such causes for dissatisfaction occur 
the landlord thinks it best to try a new 
tenant. 

Perhaps the landlord does not think 
that lack of proper stock housing works 
against getting the man he seeks. If the 
farm has no facilities for keeping stock, 
like a few dairy cows, the renter, after 
corn is laid by and harvest over is in- 
clined to seek work outside the farm. 
His income, which should be from stock, 
has to be supplemented in other ways. In 
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vored bev 
and robust, 
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other words, he needs the money and it 


may be he lets a few boards go and fails = 
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Hard Work Tires 


muscles and nerves, 
and then to whip 
with coffee, with its 
drug caffeine, makes 
a bad matter worse. 


OSTUM CEREAL 


is a drink for workers 
that contains no drug, 
but furnishes a finely fla- 
erage, full-bodied 


former coffee drinkers. 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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to repair fences as he should. There is 
lots to be said on both sides. 

But the point is that the labor and 
energy spent in moving every year or two 
would grow a respectable crop. This is 
now waste, lamentable waste. It is com- 
parable to the economic waste in strikes; 
the principle is not the same, but the loss 
is just as bad. 

The renter and landlord must get to- 
gether in America or the fertility will go 
even faster in the years to come than it 
has in the past. We must not be deceived 
by crop totals above the average or the 
pr xluction per capita. The renting prob- 
em grows; it carries with it a large dis- 
satisfied rural people and a slowly ex- 
hausting soil. To solve it an aroused 
nailaeal conscience must get quickly in 
action. It’s a big job.—D. H., on. 


METHODS THAT MAKE POTATOES 
Continued from page 32 
the amount back to 30 gallons is recom- 
mended after each batch is treated. After 
the solution is used five times it should be 
thrown away. Great care should be used 
in disposing of the corrosive sublimate 
solution since it is a violent poison. The 
treated tubers should never be used for 
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qT" lows, harrows, seeds, 
cultivates, mows hay, mows 
lawns, hauls loads; does anyfarm or gr n work 
ordinarily done by one horse or by hand—does 
it faster, better and cheaper. Solves labor prob- 
lems. The original one-horse tractor, tested 
and proven on thousands of farms. Also does 







4h. p. gas engine belt work and moves from one 
fob to another under its own power ~! 
—useful the yeararound, Wnte for Yy 
interesting free (> 








eating purposes or stock food. 

Corrosive sublimate is recommended 
since it controls not only scab and black | 
leg, but is more effective against black scurf | 
which causes a great decrease in yield. 

For the early crop green sprouting is de- 
sirable, since it increases yield and earli- 
ness. Often the crop can be put on the} 
market ten days earier by practicing this | 
method. Treat the seed first, then spread 
them out on the floor in a well lighted place 
where the temperature is from 60 to 75 








FARMER OR FARMER'S SON 


With ng or auto to call on regular trade with the Big Shores Line of 
Sprces, Extracts, Toudet Articles, Family and Veterimary Remedies, 
Lubricating Ovls, etc Our new, successtul plan for increasing busi- 
oees amures you of bg profits Ask show a Ne experience sec- 
cary. Dont worry about capital, but write quick. 

Shores-Muciier Co., Dept. 16, Cedar Rapids, lows 





Saws at 4c a Cord 


Does the Work of 10 Men. 


This one-man cross-cut saw 
outfit run by gasoline en- 


wood a day. 
a boy = it. 
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PHILLIPS %°.5 DRAG SAW 
=. Works 


PHILLIPS DRAG SAW & MFG. CO 


Kemper Bide., Kaness Clty, Mo. 


How to FEED 
Farerese | 


A post card will do. Get our won- 
derful free book “How to Feed 
for Bigger Live Stock .”" Re- 
ok. ay on the 
r Swine, cattle, horses, sheep and poultry. 

with —_— ~ Also describes Que wonder‘ 
course ‘eeding. * methods feed- 
ing all Kinds of live stock, the raising of baby beef. the 
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degrees. In 3 to 4 weeks short, green 
sprouts will form which will grow about 
one-fourth inch long and then remain dor- 
mant until planted. 

In cutting tubers one should remember 
that the tendency is to cut them into too 
small pieces. The size of the piece is equal- 
ly as important as the number of eyes. 
The yield is in direct proportion to the 
amount of seed planted per acre. For this 
reason a piece of tuber less than the size of 
a hen’s egg should never be planted. In 
addition it is well to see that there are two 
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good eyes on each piece. Planting pieces 
the size of a hen’s egg will require about 15 | 
to 18 bushels of tubers per acre. Seed | 
pieces should be cut as blocky and com-| 
pact as possible, as they are then dis-| 
tributed more evenly and dry out less | 
quickly. 

After planting it is well to keep the 
ground loose on top in order to keep down 
the weeds and conserve moisture. Re- 
member that moisture is one of the limit- 
ing factors in production in the middle 
west and both weeds and soil crusts de- 
stroy the moisture content of the soil. A 
weeder or harrow with teeth inclined may 
be used until the plants are well thru the 
ground. The first time the cultivator is 
used the shovels should be allowed to run 
deep and close to the young plants. This 
will loosen the soil and allow the young 
potato roots to go deep and spread. All 
the later cultivation should be shallow 
and farther away from the row. Farm 
experience proves that level cultivation 
should be practiced at all times in order to 
conserve the moisture supply. 

Bugs and disease cause great loss. The 
yield and quality of the crop are both 
affected. For the Colorado potato bug, 
lead arsenate or paris green can be used 
successfully. Use one and one half pounds 
of the lead arsenate powder or from one 
half to a pound of paris green. Apply 
when the first grown bugs appear; do not 
wait until the vines are badly damaged. 
The cornbelt states are not troubled often 
with late blight but early blight and tip 
burn often cause severe loss. Tip burn is 
especially injurious during the hot, dry 
spells of summer. This burning of the 
leaves along edges is caused by the ex- 
treme hot weather so frequent during July 
and August. These are the critical months 
for the potato crop. If vines can be 
brought thru in a healthy, vigorous condi- 
tion until the cool, moist fall weather sets 
in, very often decided increases in yields 
can be secured. 

Bordeaux mixture, 4-5-50, applied when 
the vines are 6 to 8 inches high and 10 to 
14 days thereafter, as long as vines are 
ae will help to control early and late 

light and tip burn. Bordeaux. tends to 
stimulate the plants and keep them green 
and vigorous as much as two weeks longer 
in the fall, resulting in increase in yield. 
The results of experiences of farmers spray- 
ing with bordeaux proves that applying 
three to five sprays will give a profitable 
return for time and money invested. 

During the growing season every farmer 
should select a few rows from his patch to 
which he gives special attention. These 
rows should be from the best part of the 
field and from time to time they should 
be inspected, pulling out plants which are 
diseased or off variety. Varietal mixtures 
can best be detected at blossoming time. 
At digging time these special seed rows 
should be dug by hand and as the hills are 
forked out, each one should be placed 
separately on top of the ground. After 
the row has been dug in this manner the 
high yielding hills of desired type should 
be gathered up and stored in a cool, moist 
place. 

Results in Indiana have proven con- 
clusively that the farmers who expect to 
grow high yields of potatoes must pay 
attention to good seed of varieties suited 





to their conditions. Only by careful 
attention to these details will the crop ever 


be a profitable one. SS 











Half’a 
Century’ 


Alms: HALF A CENTURY of experience in 
building quality carriages—twelve years of which 
have been devoted to pleasure car development— 
comes to you with your 1920 Elcar. 


The generous recognition accorded this high-quality 
yet modestly priced car is due to the faith of those who 
buy it in the ability of those who make it to produce a 
car of exceptional merit and value. 


The trim style lines of the Elcar, its extreme riding ease, its 
design exclusiveness, and its general streamline effect are the 
inheritance of those many years devoted to perfecting carriages 
of grace and beauty. 


Its sturdiness, mechanical simplicity, performance surety, power 
ampleness, and price appeal are due to our determination to 
build the best possible cars at genuinely economical initial prices. 


This claim is borne out at a glance at the specifications—every 
unit universally known for its supremacy—and every Elcar is 
built right in the modernly-equipped 9-acre Elcar factory, every 
step in its construction and production carefully safeguarded 
against imperfection. 


When you buy an Elcar you buy quality and 
sustained trouble-free performance at a price 
representing sound economy and wise investment. 





SPECIFICATIONS EIGHT MODELS 
: Five Passenger Touring Car 
ome woo Model D-Four . . $1395.00 
6-cylinder models Model D-Six . . . $1695.00 
: «htt Four Passenger Sportster 
Delp ses Ape. ot Model H-Four . . $1395.00 
Willd Batteries Model H-Six . . . $1695.00 
Stromberg Carburetors Three Passenger Coupe 
Borg & Beck Clutch Model K-Four . . $1995.00 
Salisbury Rear Axles Model K-Six . . . $2295.00 
Boyce Motor Meter Five Passenger Sedan 
Muncie Transmission Model G-Four ©. . $2095. 
116-inch wheelbase Model G-Six . . . $2395.00 
Most complete equipment. All Prices F. O. B. Elkhart, 

















‘rite for name of nearest dealer and Catalog D 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR CO. 


Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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MAKING A LONG FARM SHORTER 

A farm in Sac county, lowa has a quar- | 
ter section of land that is very incon- 
veniently laid out. It is a mile long and 
the buildings and farmstead are located at 
one end of the farm. That ordinarily | 
would mean a lot of lost motion and time 
when going back and forth to work in the 
fields at the other end of the farm. How- 
ever, he has arranged his fields and the 
rotation of*his crops so that he can nearly 
always do work while going back and forth 
to work in the fields farther away from 
the house. For example, whenever he has 
corn in field “C’’ he will try to arrange to 
have corn in either fields “A” or “B.” 
Then, whenever he goes out to plow corn 
in “C” he will plow a row down “A” or 
“B” and when he gets to the end, he 
will drive over into the field where he 
intends to work. When he quits works, he 
comes back on another row. 

Of course, he cannot do this all the 
time because there is only one field in 
smal grain or hay at one time and when 
these fields are the lower ones, it is not 
always possible to do the same work in 
the upper fields as is being done in the 
lower. But by planning the rotation very 
carefully, it is possible to save a great | 
deal of time. 

There are not many farms that are laid | 
out in such an inconvenient manner as | 
this one but I have seen several. When 
the buildings are once located, it is a} 
rather difficult undertaking to move them | 
to a more advantageous location. The 
best thing to do under such circumstances 
is to try to save as much time as possible 
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Don’t Pay Twice for Truck Weight 


ET down to brass tacks on this truck buying proposition. Don’t buy 
your truck for its weight, but for what it will do. The overweight 
truck costs you more to begin with and it costs more in gasoline, oil and 
tires for every mile yourun. More weight does not add totruck strength and 
it takes away from the power which should be used to haul the useful load. 


EARBORN 


TRUCKS 


ARE ideal farm trucks—fast on the road, powerful for the load, with a 
strength beyond all requirements, The Dearborn Model 48 2-ton worm- 
drive is 500 to 2000 Ibs. lighter than other worm-drive trucks of equal 
capacity. Just that much more power for the load. 

The new scientific light weight super strength construction is as much 
better than the heavy weight construction, as the modern powerful, light 
weight motor is superior to the old heavy motors. The Dearborn is easier 
on every working unit and lighter on tires, gas and oil. The Dearborn 
gives the most constant service, because it relies for dependability on 
World standard working units. 

Foresight beats hind sight. Investigate—see the Dearborn dealer or write 
us for boele “‘Hauling Expense.’’ It shows how the Dearborn saves 
owners every way—every day. Don't delay. Write today. 


DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY, Dept. S, 
2015 S. Michigan Ave: cL CHICAGO 
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by arranging the fields and planning the 








rotation in some such manner as this 





farmer has done.—R. C. E. 


THE GREAT RAILROAD PROBLEM | 
Continued from page 30 
much smaller then ¢cey would be under | 
either government management or the 
Plumb plan; and as I have pointed out, 
it is at least four times as important to 
the farmers and the rest of the public, 
that the railways shall be economically 
operated as that the return paid upon the 
investment in them shall be kept as small | 
as practicable. 
It is true that in order to enable the | 
railways to earn an average return of, | 
say six percent, on their book cost of road | 
and equipment or upon a fair valuation, it | 
will be necessary to make a substantial 
advance in rates. But it should not be 
overlooked that the railway companies are 
not responsible for the necessity for this | 
large alent in rates. It has been made 
necessary by the increase of $1,600,000,000 
& year in opeating expenses which has 
occurred under government operation— 
an increase of expenses which it will take 
the companies y2ars to offset by improve- 
ments in their fac‘lities and in their operat- 
ing methods. While, however, it will take 
years of good management to offset these 
increases of expenses, private manage- 
ment in time will largely offset them and | 
also prevent such further vast increase 
in expenses as inevitably would occur in 
the future if government management 
continued or the Plumb plan were 
adopted. Therefore, the advances in rates 
which will be necessary to enable private 
operation to be successful will not be as 
large as the taxes which the farmers and | 
other people would have to pay to make | 
up the railroad deficit if government 
operation were continued and no advance | 












rates which would have to be made under | 















Auforeelite 


The Three-in-one 
Spotlite, Portable Light 
and Trouble Light 


Essential for night driving. 


High-powered windshield 
searchlight—instantly converted 
into trouble light. Two twists of 
the thumb and finger—withdraw 
lamp to any part of your car. 12 
feet of cord on a reel—winds and 
rewinds like a window shade. 


No loose parts. No plugs to 
attach. All self-contained. 
Autoreelite fits any car. 6 in. 
size (20 c. p.) $10.00. 7 in. size 
(32 ¢. p.) $12.00. Still other 
models. Ask your dealer to show 
you the convenience of the Auto- 
reelite. 

Write for Booklet S. F. 301A 


Company 


Anderson Electric Specialty 


118-124 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 
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government to avoid earning a larger and 
larger deficit. 

One fact which many ple seem to 
find it hard to realize is that, in one way 
or another, every dollar of the total cost 
incurred in rendering the service of trans- 
portation, including both return upon 
capital and operating expenses, must 
finally be paid by the public either in 
rates, or partly as rates and partly as taxes. 
Now, taxes bear just as heavily upon the 
public, enter just as largely into the prices 
of commodities and have just as much ef- 
fect upon the cost of living as railway 
rates. A considerable part of the taxes 
and the high prices which the farmers are 


now paying are due tothelevyingof taxes | [~ 


by the federal government to raise money 
to pay the railroad deficit. The vitally 
important thing, therefore, from the 
standpoint of the farmer and the rest of 





the public, is not merely to keep down 


railway rates but to keep down the rail-| | 


road expenses, all of which finally must 
be paid by the public either in taxes or 
rates. The only way to keep down rail- 





road expenses is to have the railways 
managed as efficiently and economically 
as possible; and experience and reason 
indicate that they are certain to be more | 
economically operated by private com- | 
panies than by the government, or by 
railway employees under the Plumb plan. | 

The conclusion necessarily reached is | 
that it is to the interest of the farmers as | 
well as the rest of the public that the | 
railways shall be returned to private | 
management under a system of regulation | 
which will protect the public from being | 
unfairly treated by them, but which at | 
the same time will enable the railways to 
charge high enough rates to render good 
service, pay reasonable wages, and pay 
an adequate return upon the capital which | 
must be invested in them in order to 
enable them to render good and efficient | 
freight and passenger service. 


A METHOD THAT MADE MORE 
WHEAT 

Here is the true story of how an old | 
farmer in the state of Kansas practically 
doubled his yield of wheat, year after 
year: 

This farmer always stacked his wheat 
just as soon as possible after it had cured 
a few days in the shock. He then slapped 
three big, heavy horses onto a stirring 
plow, and proceeded to stir that wheat 
stubbie to a depth of from 8 to 12 inches. 
Nothing more was done to the ground till 
the period for sowing wheat, when the 
soil was given a thorough harrowing with 
the spike tooth harrow. The grain drill 
followed the harrow, and the seed wheat 
was put down to the packed though well 
pulverized, moist soil. 

Unhitching from the grain drill, a land 
roller was put on the field, giving it a good 
rolling, which not only crumbled any clods 
but packed the ground, confining the 
essential moisture, and leaving the ground | 
in a good level condition for next season’s 
harvesting 

These conditions gave the wheat quick 
germination, and it made a rapid, healthy 
growth before winter set in. When the 
wheat plants secured a good start, the 
owner turned three hundred head of sheep 
on his quarter section of wheat, and pas- 
tured it through the entire winter (keep- 
ing the animals off the field when it was | 
wet, or extremely dry). 

This man claimed the trampling of the | 
sheep packed the seedbed still better than | 
was done by the rolling. Then, aside | 
from furnishing green, succulent pasturage | 
for the sheep at a time when it is scarcest, 
the droppings of the sheepwent a long way | 
toward keeping up the fertility of the soil 
—and it was evenly distributed, at no 
cost for the distribution 

When the wheat was threshed the yield 
was thirty bushels per acre. Just across 
the fence, a field of wheat yielded about 
tifteen bushels to the acre.—M. C.. Mo 
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The 
New Britain Tractor 


Better Work 
at Lower Cost 


HER is a light, powerful, com- 
pact tractor, specially built for 
use by general farmers, truck gar- 
deners, seedsmen, nurserymen, own- 
ers of country estates and others. 


It will do practically any job that 
a horse can do, better and at less 
expense—and with the added advan- 
tage of being able to work longer bours 
—and under borse-killing weather 
conditions. 


It plows. Itdiscs. It harrows. It 
pulverizes and drills. It hills, culti- 
vates, weeds and covers. It marks. 
It mows. It sprays. It hauls. 


With a belt, it saws, grinds, cuts 


ensilage, shells corn and does all the 
other jobs ordinarily handled with 
a six-horse power stationary ine. 
And it is extremely economical both 
in first cost and in upkeep. 


The New Britain Tractor is built 
by the New Britain Machine Com- 
pany—for over thirty years builders 
of the finest machinery and precision 
tools. Only the best materials are 
used throughout, assuring long life 
and satisfactory operation. 


New Britain tractors are made in 
two sizes to meet varying require- 
ments. An interesting dhuctrated 
booklet telling you how the New 
Britain can be of service to you will 
be sent free upon request. 





THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO., 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Branch Offices at 


New York Philadelphia 


Cleveland 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Detroit 





Dealers 


Here is a new machine for an old need; a new pro 
are ready to close with responsible dealers who are su. 


for you. We 
iently aggressive 


to profit by our national advertising. Write, stating lines now bandled. 






































































TO PREVENT WASHING 

If there are waterspouts leading from 
the roof which do not lead to a cistern or 
other receptacle, the water soon washes 
out depressions which only grow larger as 











time passes. A spreader of concrete 
which is easily made is shown in the 
picture and will not only prevent washing 


out of the sod but will throw the water ia 
several directions, where it will flow away 
without damage, or soak into the ground. 

Che spreader shown is sixteen inches 
wide and about four feet long.—D. R. V 
LATE BREAKING OF SOD LAND 

Che impression prevails very 
that it is almost a waste of time to attempt 
to raise corn on sod land plowed late in the 
spring It is much better, that 
such land B vtee l be plowed in the fall in 
order that it may get the benefit of the 
winter’s freezing and thawing; neverthe- 
less, fine crops may be raised on land 
plowed as late as the middle of May. The 





( of course, 
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writer has seen sixty bushels of corn raised 
on bluegrass sod that was plowed im- 
mediately before planting. To get these | 
results it is necessary, of course, that the | 
breaking be very thoroly donc. 

Sod broken in April or May should be | 
somewhat deeper than that broken in the | 
fall, it being necessary to provide a suffi-| 
ciently deep seedbed to give the corn a 
chance to root itself. Corn planted on 
shallow plowing has difficulty in establish- 
ing firm rootage with the result that it 
suffers when dry weather sets in. In shal- 
low plowing the turned-under grasses have 
a better chance to recover. Grass growing 
in and around the corn hill is exceedingly 
hard to overcome in cultivation. Invari- 
ably the yield from a hill thus choked will 
he noticeably reduced. The safe thing to 
do is to turn the sods so securely under 
that they will have no chance to revive. 

Before planting, sod plowing should be 
thoroly disced and harrowed. The furrow 
creases must be made to completely dis- 


appear. If treated in this way a mellow 
surface seedbed is prepared which will care 
for the corn during the first five or six 
weeks of its life, and by that time the 


buried sods will have rotted sufficiently to 
receive the roots as they strike downward. 
Sod ground seldom gets weedy; neverthe- 
less it should be as frequently cultivated as 
old ground. The surface mulch that is 
thus formed serves to retain the moisture 
which tends to leave land rather 
rapidly. The saving of this moisture thru 
frequent cultivation about balances the 
more readily retained moisture of old land. 


E. V. L., Ia. 
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MODE RN IDE AS ON ROADS 
Cc inued from page 22 

$30,000 per mile for roads | 

rounds like a great deal of money. It is. 

Very few roads cost that much. But if 

you will examine the cost of the railroads 

per mile you will find that there is hardly a 


$20,000 to 
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Tabe holding crated 
touring car and plat- 
form— ~total weight 2, 990 
pounds~ in complete sus- 
pension without slight- 
est injary or loss of resi- 
liency. 


Guaranteed Tensile 
Strength 1% Tons 


per square inch! 
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HIS is the remarkable tube that, 
in three moving picture tests, did 
these things: 


1— Lifted a five-passenger touring carand 
scaffold—total weight 2990 pounds. 


2—A year later, lifted a load increased 
to 3755 pounds. 
3—Expanded to sixty inches in circum- 
ference without bursting. 
And not one of these tests harmed it 
in the slightest degree. 


Greatest strength, elasticity, highest 
quality, yet sold at approximately the 
price of ordinary tubes. 


Makers of Vacuum Cup Cord and Fabric Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout 
the United States and Canada 













road in the country that has not cost two | 
and three times that amount. Yet who is | 
there that would argue down the rail- 
roads? Without them land would still be | 
worth three cents per acre, out here in 
the country west of the Mississippi, just 
what Jefferson paid for it. 

The roads issue has met with tremen- 
dous success the past year thruout the 
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nation, as a glance at the following figures 
will show. Some of it has been accom- 
plished under guise of patriotic effort to 
provide employment for returned soldiers; 
some of it is candidly the result of plans 
deferred on account of the war; and 
some of it is due to the awakened realiza- 
tion on the part of the people to the 
necessity of good roads, as revealed by the 
demands brought about by the war 


itself. 


But there is only one way to look at the 
matter and that is from the standpoint of 


actual worth to the communities served 
and to the nation as a whole. And that is 
the underlying motive behind the vote of 
the following states which have set aside 
$283,000,000 for road building in 1920: 





BE. oc cct cove -anehens tas $ 4,200,000 
BERBEEER, cccccceccvceoecesece 50,000,000 
SEE cccceccscoenecs sees 40,000,000 
DP dkekcswanbecameneean 60,000,000 
DS. panbencecdbeceteapnes 10,000,000 
ee PTTTT TTT ee 50,000,000 
Sn c phwndedscetseeeteoes 1,000,000 
DD, .c.steseesseeeses 5,000,000 
GPRM... cccccccccssececess : 10,000,000 
Pennsylvania...........++.s.. 50,000,000 
WyOMing. ......ccccccccccees 2,800,000 

Total, . .... $283,000,000 


The following proposed programs are 
yet to be voted upon: 
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ees rer rere $ 5,000,000 
GN ccscceces cepeeeens 5,000,000 
GROG. cc cc ccccccccccccecccs 40,000,000 
Da. « decgebeoccaeeeqseten 60,000,000 
rer rs Ts 100,000,000 
Mississippi... .....-.000000+5 20,000,000 
OS er ert 60,000,000 
Se Ser 15,000,000 
North Carolina.......... Bad 25,000,000 
North Dakota..........-+00: 50,000,000 
South Carolina............+.+- 25,000,000 
TOMMORBSO. 06 cc cccccccccccccce 50,000,000 
Aw cad ébes atwabasesdaes 75,000,000 
SS 6 vo GkR bas ceeevocecousens 4,000,000 
WaahimatoR. ..ccccscceccecsece 30,000,000 
West Virginia... .....eeeseees 50,000,000 
Wisconsin. ....cccccccessecces 50,000,000 

0 errr $664,000,000 


In Iowa, the matter is being voted on 
locally, and at the present writing prac- 
tically thirty counties have approved the 

roposal for hard roads. In Minnesota, 
Viiasiasippl, Missouri, Montana, Wash- 
ington and West Virginia the matter will 
come to a vote during the national elec- 
tion in November. 

Minnesota is setting the pace in the 
road building program. For years, she has 
been famous for her wonderful roads, most 
of them made possible because of the 
abundance of gravel in the state. With 
the $100,000,000 fund, which seems as- 
sured of success, this state will have the 
best roads anywhere in the country. 

Cross-country motorists are going to 
have a lot of grief in 1920 but it wil) be 
the sort of grief that will cause no heart 
aches or bad dispositions. It will mean 
that while roads will be torn up every- 
where, that at last something is going to 
be done about our roads and something 
worthwhile. 

Mark Twain’s classic comment on the 
weather seems to have had an applica- 
tion to our road building program during 
the last hundred years. Mark said, 
“Everyone does a lot of talking about the 
weather, but I haven’t observed that any- 
thing is ever done about it!” 

The advantages to flow from this great 
activity will not be apparent in 1920 or 
even for years to come. The advent of 
the automobile, the truck and the demand 
for rapid communication and transporta- 
tion to the centers of distribution has 
hastened the day. 

The advantages will be apparent only 
when we have learned the full value of 
such roads in our daily life and work. 
They will be like the advantages of the 
milking machine over the old way, or the 
electric bulb over the kerosene lamp. 


That hayloader is an awkward thing to 
put in the machine shed, but, honestly, it 
talks out loud to the neighbors if left in 
the field all winter. What it says isn’t 
complimentary to its owner. And what 
the neighbors say—well, just “listen in” 
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You Should Buy Genuine 


International Repairs 
Made Exclusively For 
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By the 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


EPAIRS made for International imple- 
ments and other farm operating equip- 
ment by the Harvester Company are the 

only repairs made from the original patterns. 
All others are copied from copies, and in this 
roundabout reproduction they may lose in 
correctness of shape, sharpness of detail, close- 
ness in fitting---and in quality and suitability 
of material used. 


Genuine @f) Repairs 


for Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Titan 
and Other International-Made Machines 


Are Better in Quality 
Fit Better and Wear Longer 


The Harvester Company makes good ma- 
chines and stands back of them. We want them 
to make good. Isit fair then, to us, to the ma- 
chines, or to yourself, to substitute an imitation 
for the genuine when repairs are needed? 


Repairs made by other concerns and marked 
«Made for” or «Will fit” are not genuine 
I HC parts. They often lack weight, are not 
always correct in shape, are imperfectly 
finished, do not fit properly, or are made of in- 
ferior material. Buy Genuine International Re- 
pairs for your International Farm Equipment. 


Beware of Any Other Kind 


The best dealer in every community sells the 
Full Line of I H C repairs, twine and machines. 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO ANCORPORATED USA 
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Mir. Meredith, publisher of Successful Farming, has 
recently purchased a badly run down 278 acre farm 
near Des Moines. Ir es lumns we discuss our 
plans f I ling up the soil and improving the 
place We tell our readers of our successes and re- 
port ail Pur ed Jersey cattle are now 
kept and other good livestock will be added as soon 
As We Can prepare r it I tes are prepared by 
Lynne P. Townsend, formerly of our editorial de- | 
partment, who manages the fart 


Our poultry plans for the season are 
now complete, and everything is in readi- 
ness for the spring work with the chickens. 
Two one hundred and eighty egg incu- | 
bators have been purchased, and by the | 
time this appears in print, the first hatches 
will be well on the way Che brood coops, 
hovers, and runs ar 


in shape, and | 
after a thoro disinfecting, will be ready 
for the spring 


crop. There was some ques- 
tion as to the breed of poultry to be raised, | 


and strains. 


to wear slowly and evenly. 


of the very finest quality. 


but the Barred Plymouth Rock was| ; . 

finally settled upon, largely because we | Star Tires are carefully built by hand. And the quality 
already — ( - uirly good aoe, - = never varies. Your Tire Dealer can get Star Tires and Red Star 
variety. e fad prevrousiy cecide 1a 


it would be the general purpose 
breeds, and alter coming to this decision 
we found little to stamp one individual 
breed as better than another. Of one 
thing we are certain, the old Barred Rock 
is about as reliable a bird under general 
farm conditions as can well be found. 

The first of the spring lambs 
dropped about the middle of January, 
which is really too early in this vigorou 
lowa clim As usually seen 
the first one made its appearance unex- 
pectedly on a bitter, cold night. The man 
found it with its mother in a corner ol 
the main pen when he came out to feed 
in the morning. It had been up and 
sucked and was none the worse for its| 
experience. Another year the buck will | 
be kept up until later in the season, thus | 
bringing the lambing season in March 
and April, rather than in January. 

On a place like ours, there is a good 
deal of cultivating, mowing and the like 
which is better done with a single horse. 
Che other day we got a chance to buy a 
quiet, eight year old mare, trained to this 
kind of work, and took her. A fractious 
horse in the garden or orchard on a single 
cultivator is an aggravation, while one 
that is quiet and steady and knows tht 
work is a wonderful help in doing a good 

»b. We have truck gardeners’ 
1orses, which would no more step on a 


one ol 


Akron, 


New York, 226 W. 52nd St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1922 Grand Ave. 
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@Red Star Inner Tubes 


frequently last as long 
as the Car itself. 


is the case . 


seen 


Study these Star Tire Features 


and you'll understand why Star Tire users are getting so 
many thousands more miles for their dollars, than from 
average tires. In all sizes there’s an extra ply of fabric, 
adding over 20% more strength to withstand loads 


Extra width breaker strip and chick pure 

distribute and minimize shocks much better. Skewalle are stronger, 
too. The thick side strips afford extra protection from rut 
cutting. The big, tough white tread is accurately compounded 
It does not “chip.” The rubber is 


Inner Tubes for you. Write us for literature describing Star Tires, 


The Star Rubber Company 


cushion 


Ohio 
Chicago, 1841 So. Wabash Ave. 
Atlanta, 328 Peachtree St. 


Dallas, 2218-2220 Main St. 





Made by 
Akron'’s Master Tire Builders 
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han the gardener would himself. We 

, 3 ’ ’ ——— ae a 
jan to use r mare int 1e garden, on the 0 
ome -horse mower ind elsewhe re when a 


a half dozen 


quiet single horse is needed. 


The plan now is to | 











good brood sows this spring, and e 
the gilts as well as the sows, for next year’s 
breeders. As yet we are not ready to go | 
into hogs on a larg e, but hope to 
have fair sized herd next year. The 
breed hasn't been determined as yet, tho 
it will probably be either Duroc Jersey: 
r Poland Chinas, as these are the pre- 
yminating breed n this locality. We 
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The Sweet Cereal Flavor of 


Grape-Nuts 


is not produced by adding 
sugar to this blend of wheat 


srain sud¢gar, self-devel- 
rocessing and 


“Theres a Reason’ for Grape-Nuts 
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and tell us what to do. His advice was 
rather painful, but will be followed. Half 
the trees must come out, the other half 
must be pruned, sprayed and fertilized, 
and we must not plant new trees where the 
old ones once,stood. The orchard is 
troubled with scale and blight and winter 
injury, not to say anything of numerous 
fungi, insects and parasites of other 
kind. A good look at the trees convinces 
one that the advice is good. It is a shame 
that good orchards are so often allowed 
to go to ruin. We will try to save a few 
of the trees in order to have some fruit 
at once, but feel that the only way to 
insure a future supply is to start a new 
orchard in a new place. 

A retired farmer in the neighborhood 
has been very successful in growing al- 
falfa, and has volunteered to superintend 
the planting of our first field of this good 
crop. There is a twenty acre piece on the 
new part of the farm, and as it is well 
adapted will be planted to alfalfa this 
year. We have already provided a large 
quantity of ground limestone and a heavy 
application of this will be the first ste 
toward getting a start. The ground will 
also be manured as heavily as possible. In 
our opinion, nothing quite comes up to 
alfalfa hay when it comes to getting real 
production out of our cows, and we hope 
to eventually grow all we need. The ad- 
vice of our farmer friend will be followed 
in detail in preparing the ground and 
planting the seed. He has demonstrated 
beyond question that he can grow the 
crop on our kind of soil, and we think 
it wise to give him the responsibility of 
making our experiment a success. 

The fences on the new farm are in a 
bad state of repair and one of our first 
jobs will be to tear them out and put u 
a good hog -tight fence in their place. We 
already have such a fence around the 
first one hundred and seventy acres pur- 
chased. The posts are set three feet in the 
ground and fifteen feet apart. They are 
cedar posts, creosoted at the bottom, and 
painted with white lead and linseed above 
ground. The woven wire is a high grade, 
thirty inches wide, and has three tightly 
strung barbed wires on top. This fence is 
absolutely hog tight, and we feel will last 
a good many years, provided the gal- 
vanizing of the wire is of the right quality. 
It makes a pleasing appearance, and we 
count on its giving satisfactory service. 

Our horses are now being put in shape 
for spring work, and by the time heavy 
work comes on, they will be ready for it. 
We are stabling them every night and 
giving them a little grain daily. They are 
also given as much work as possible, and 
as we have some gravel hauling to do, they 
will doubtless be hardened up in good 
shape when spring plowing begins. 

The bigger part of the land to go into 
crops this year was fall plowed, so that 
spring plowing will not be particularly 
heavy. Only enough ground will be 
planted into corn to fill our two big silos. 

The silo corn will be raised on a thirty 
acre piece of pasture ground, which we 
broke up last fall. This should be one of 
the really good fields on the place for it 
has been in pasture a number of years. 
We are undecided whether to check this 
corn or to drill it—also whether or not to 
try growing soybeans with it. What are 
the experiences of our friends with this 
prections Two sixteen by forty foot silos 
10ld a lot of feed, and we want to fill 
them full of the best silage obtainable. 

The help question is settled, we hope 
for the year. The eighteen year old boy, 
who proved himself last year will be with 
us again, and we have hired a steady, 
young married man, whom we have known 
for a number of years. These fellows will 
do the general farm work. The boys who 
work in the dairy are all planning to stay 
with us, and this gives us plenty of good 
help all around. Good help is harder than 
ever to get, so we are well pleased with 
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GENEVA TRACTOR CO., DEPT F. GENEVA, OHIO; |stories of successes by our graduates. 
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Give your home a square 
heating deal 
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New IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
A farm house during these severe winters is only half-a- 
home indeed, unless it is comforted cheerily throughout 
with an IDEAL-Radiator Heating Outfit. Warms every 
nook and corner, keeps floors and halls free from chills and drafts. 


In fact, makes the whole house inside like summer time. The 
IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler does it. 


The IDEAL bargain in low-cost heating 


This new invention—the IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler takes the of a parlor stove 
Cocwe oS Re cots Dene ees Sarath Cecnge ‘ hollow pe 


theroom. The IDEAL-Arcola is -walled— 
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No cellar is needed—every- > Zs 
thing ison one floor. Water UN, 
is not NZ > 
e IDEAL-Arcola Radia- 87 
tor-Boiler heating outfit is 
more durable than 
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repair. Investigate at once 
and have your dealer give 


IDEAL Arcola Outht for 


Catalog showing open views of houses with the IDEAL-Arcola 
Radiator-Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Give your farm 
home and your f. a heating ing out all 
about this most and economical method of heating. 


“ize AMBRICAN RADIATOR COMPANY. 3+ 
odd Shoe Seward 


Nill Make Money —- Be an 
The Adapto-Tractor P.UUlom gle). i= 43: 


makes your Ford a | 
Tractor and a Power Missouri Auction on oo oe you to 
Plant. Guarantee | | School in the world. W Ciea, Chilli M 

not to injure your | {make bigmoney, Col, A.W.Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 
Ford or your money | |made $1000one day;Col.E. Walters,Skedee, Okla., 
back. Agents wanted. | [made $1746 one day. If you want $50 eosin doy 


Writefor freecircular. | | write today for free wo ~ annual 












Do 2 days workin 1 










Yoa can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Gund onmpempessnaapa Ses: a ge ee Segoe 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause "It wi ‘or skete! 
cured myself after stammering for 20 ae x “Ganvn, REASOMADLD THOGER. 


years. 
Benjamin WM. Bogue, 1414 Bogue Building, Indianpelis | Victron J. EVANS & CO.. 784 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


{Successful and 
CARPENTER, Missouri 
Dept.A, 818 Walnut Strget, Kansas City, Mo, 
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EARLY SEEDING OF CLOVER 
There is no question that early sown 


clover gives the greatest growth: stands 
the early drouth better, and, one season KEROSE. 
with another, is most satisfactory. NE TRACTORS 

I have practiced early seeding for some 7 
years; sowing one-half the ultimate 
amount one way, then sOWINE the re- 
mainder crosswise a couple of weeks later 

Frost is a great worker and does a better 
job covering the seed than any seed drill; 
the freezing and thawing works the seed 
well into the soil, and it does not sprout | 
so quickly as the seed lying on top of the 
ground sown later; therefore, the risk of 
getting frozen “in the crook” is much 
less in the earlier than in the later seeding 

Like other seeds, the clover seed sends 
the plant sprout upward and the root 
sprout downward at the same time. If 
the seed is within the soil instead of on top, 
the root sprout sent down furnishes nour- 
ishment for the top, enabling it to with- 
stand weather conditions that the late | 
sown seed could not. 

The early sown seed has an equal op- 
portunity with the sprouting weed seeds, 
again giving it advantage over later seed- Write for illustrated 
ings to cope with its weed enemies catalog 
Its early development of a root system 
gives it a decided advantage during an 


early drouth. =. Wonderful Power Built Into This Light Tractor 


I also know of alfalfa growers who swear ; 
by February broadcast seeding of alfalfa for All Kinds of Field and Belt Work 


on either rve, wheat, or in corn stubbl 


I believe it possible by the double seed- ERE is a lightweight tractor with a big four-cylinder 5x6 motor, which gives you a sub- 
. -_ae 1 tI le ed: § t stantial margin of resefve power for pulling three plows e asily through the toughest 

ing to secure a stand With less seed; apoin kind of soil. The ALLWORK also furnishes sufficient belt power for a 24-in. separator, 
which we are all interested in owing to 16-in. ensilage cutter, etc. 
the extreme price of seed | 

In the consideration of pasture after Guaranteed to Burn Kerosene Successfully 
the wheat crop is harvested, I am quite | This reliable tractor is a safe investment which will pay you_big returns, and its excellent 
sure the early seeding outranks the late | ast performance insures satisfactory service and long life. During the six years the ALL- 


‘ORK Tractor has been in actual use on thousands of farms in all parts of the country, it 
has retained the same sturdy design, while numerous improvements and refinements have 
been added from time to time, most of them being prompted by the farmers using this tractor. 
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is quite an item. The frozen, honeycomb- 

ed ground makes an a ont seedbed for 

clover seeding.—O. R. A., Ind. ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY, Box 50A, Quincy, Ill. 

LET THE “LAND DRY | ~~ me — 
The ill results from plowing or cultivat- 

ing land when wet are well known to farm-| nN C-— y) 
ers. Nevertheless, many fields are worked | Strickler 
every spring when the soil is sopping wet | 
in is usually the cause for this haste. If | 
the season has been exceedingly wet and A Hudson Carrier i In your barn this sea- 
the time for planting 1s almost past, haste | SON will make quick, eas work of putting 
of this kind may be excusable. Generally, away your hay. These iers are sim- 
ground to dry Crops ire never 80 good on | ple, extra strong, positive in action and 
puddled soils as on those worked at the easy dumping. 
proper time, due to the fact that roots do | 
not easily pene trate lumpy under-soil. _ Used with either slings or forks they pick the 
oe Se Reteesy Se ee the soil to its) Make carriers for steel, cable or wood tracks, 
te "The r be rer ke’ ~ tommy anyone | adaptable f ior use with any style of fork or sling. 
lse to get impatient during r uny wes athe r. | 
He | as found that the best cure for this | Ask for FREE Catalog /}' 
Z ud- 


seeding for quantity of feed, and this alone | 

from recent rains. Impatience to get crops | Make a Quick, Clean Job of Every Load 
however. it is much wiser to wait for the 

One whole winter of freezing and thawing load up clean, lift it quickly and easily. We 
impatience is to go about the doing of Cet ready for haying now. T The 


- Aca 
some other task. The occupation of mind 1} 
thus induced tends to make the time pass \ son Catalog will be sent fr and postpaid | fr) Hh { 
quickly. Almost before one knows it the for the asking. Shows the labor saving: ry HI a, 
soil has dried sufficiently to be worked \ way best suited to your barns. You will_@™)'\|||__ ij oe: 
without injury.—E. V. L., Ia. \ be surprised how little it costs to put in--— FN 1 (> Rey s 

” siitiantaaian the Hudson equipment you need now. = 

Insist on the Hudson dead-lock Carriers. Write for the free 
Catalog today and we will give you the name of our dealef near 
you or see that you are supplied. 































THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 
Continued from page 11 

But those private money lenders and 
brokers who for years have fattened at 
the expense of the American farmer, have 
fought bitterly this tax exemption fea- 
ture because they are now forced into 
competition with the Land Bank System 










For grinding corn in the ear and 





Thus Fae ene k. 0. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 








and compelled to lend money on rea omall vein. have done as weil for years with an 
a a ‘ _ Has special crusher attachment 

sonable terms. Threats that the tax ex- which “iret breaks the ears of IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 
emption on farm moftgages and Land oe Sa lene aioe. fetes 0 feet through alin hours. 
Bank bonds would be knocked out by the Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. feel wanted. Dera Con pel vie 
present Congress have been confidently Send for Catalog ‘ Cd ing. Write for catalog and easy terms, 
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America. The attacks recently made by 
two of the leaders of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and by one of the leaders of 
the Senate should serve as a warning to 
every farmer and citizen interested in the 
maintenance and success of the Land 
Bank System that they must resist the 
attempts of these selfish interests if they 
want the Farm Loan System to be pre- 
served. 

Representative J. W. Fordney, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and Representative Mc- 
Fadden, a member of the Banking and 
Currency Cotamittee of the House, have 
made speeches recently in opposition to 
the tax exemption clause and these 
speeches are being widely circulated by 
the Farm Mortgage Brokers of America. 

Senator Smoot has introduced a bill 
in the Senate to force the liquidation of 
the Joint Stock Land Banks and Mr. 
McFadden has introduced a similar bill 
in the House of Representatives. If the 
Joint Stock Land Banks are thus destroyed 
and the tax exemption on farm nee 
and Land Bank Bonds is repealed, the 
Farm Mortgage Brokers and private 
money lenders will again have a monoply 
of the field of long time agricultural credit 
and the farmers of the country know what 
that will mean in high interest rates, 
commissions, attorney’s fees and other 
charges on the original loan and large 
commissions on each renewal if the farmer 
succeeds in getting a renewal. The cost of 
money to the farmer will be increased and 
all the old abuses will be restored; the 
Mortgage Bankers will not grant the long 
time amortization loans which the farmer 
can gradually pay off so that the prin- 
cipal of the debt will be liquidated at ma- 
turity. Farmers will have to take short 
time loans on such terms as the Farm 
Mortgage brokers and lenders choose to 
make. In other words, the old system 
of farm loans with its insufficiency of 
credit, its usurious rates of interest, its 
high commissions and injustices leading 
only too frequently to the tragedy of 
foreclosure and loss of everything, will be 
restored. 

Fair Piay For Farmers 

Why should farmers not have the 
benefit of exemption from taxation on 
farm mortgages and the bonds issued by 
the Land Banks against these mortgages? 
What is a mortgage anyway? It is merely 
an evidence of indebtedness. Why should 
the Government of the United States tax 
the evidence of the farmers’ indebtedness? 
What is the bond of the Land Bank but an 
evidence of indebtedness issued on the 
security of the mortgage of the farmer and 
by means of which the bank is enabled to 
get the necessary money from investors 
to lend to the farmer on his mortgage? 
If a tax is imposed on the Federal and 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, who will 
pay it? The borrowing farmers, of course. 
They will pay the higher interest rates 
which the bonds will have to carry, if 
the tax exemption is removed, because 
the banks will have to charge the farmers 
a higher rate of interest on their mort- 
gages. If the farmer has paid taxes on 
his ey farm and on his income as 
well, why should he be asked to pay taxes 
on his debt? The mortgage on his farm 
and the bond issued by the Land Bank 
are both mere evidences of indebtedness, 
resting upon the land upon which “the 
farmer pays taxes. 

Why should this tax exemption, which 
makes the Land Bank System successful 
and enables it to give the farmer sufficient 
agricultural credit on long time and at 
reasonable rates of interest, provoke the 

tility of leaders in the Congress when a 

milar tax exemption has been granted in 

vr of rich and powerful national 

nks? We have heard no complaints 
it this tax exemption. No one chal- 

ges it or complains of it. But if the 
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wa E-B Grain Drills you get the full yield 
from your seed because it is planted right. 


The E-B Grain Feed is a combination of the fluted- 
feed and the double-run or internal-feed 

Each kernel of grain is sown whole. There is no 
waste from bunching or cracking of the seeds. You 
are assured of an even planting on rough or hilly 
ground without skipping or clogging. 


E-B Grain Drills have other important features 
that you should investigate before buying a drill. 
Any E-B dealer will explain to you the principle 
of the E-B Single Disc Closed Delivery Opener. 
He will show you why the grain is always de- 
posited at the bottom of the furrow. Or if your 
conditions demand a double disc, the E-B Double 
Disc Furrow Opener will seed at an even depth 
and cover the grain well with soil. 


No matter under what soil conditions you work, 
E-B Drills will do a thorough, dependable job. 
They plant successfully in weedy or trashy fields, 
stubble, sod or in soft ground. 


Make your choice of an E-B Drill early and get 
the good out of the good seed you are planting 
this year. 








Emerson-Brantingham 


Implement Co., Inc. 
Established 1852 Rockford, Illinois 


A Complete Line of Farm 
Machinery Manafactured 
and caaeetens by One 


standards we know. It has the 
accessories to be had. Any other 
be out of place on this tractor, 
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farmers of the United States are given a| 
similar exemption, then it becomes an | 
“outrageous” thing. 

The National Banks of the United 
States own all the stock in the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks which have an 
aggregate capital of more than $86,000,- 
000. These National Banks are per- 
mitted to receive six percent preferred 
dividends on their Federal Reserve Bank 
Stock, and in addition, every dollar of 
that stock and the income therefrom is 
exempt from all Federal, State and 
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Giant in action. 
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$1200° Baling Profit 
“T think you can easily Dick up $1200 to $2000 baling 
sarpenter of Miss. 
llier, Egerton, Mo., 


with the Admiral” says M at 
Agricultural College. D. J 
made $49.00 a day with an 






ts to make $1000 extra this season 
Be Marys, K ansas, baled 98 bales in one how 
10 hours, For 30 years the Admiral has been 
plest, most powerful baler made—many 
doing fast work after 16 years service. 
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of our trial offer—cash or time, 
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When your Ford brake doesn’t work good— 
ress too hard on the ped- 
akes and chatters as you 
our garage or 

airman reline your brake bands with 

vance Cork Insert Transmission 
Then your brake will work quick and 
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on dy Meg cis give you a better working 
Ford—keep @ sure and gave you money. 
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Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Chicago, Iilincis 
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Admiral Hay Press F 
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Kansas 


= = Corn! Belt Mill. 


Grinds more ear cornor small grain, 

with tess power, than any other mill. § 
Doesn'twarm the feed, Lathe-centered 
Burrs may be changed in three minutes § 
Try it 20 days free. “Mio fo. 
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Municipal taxation. All State and Munic- 
ipal bonds issued thruout the nation are 
given full exemption from Federal, state 
and local taxation. There are millions of 
these securities in the hands of the wealthy 
classes. Why should they have the bene- 
fit of exemptions which withdraw hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of their in- 
come from all Federal, state and local 
taxes? Certainly, a tax exemption which 
will permit the farmer to get credit on 
reasonable terms is no more heinous than 
a tax exemption in favor of the stock 
|holdings of the National Banks in the 
Federal Reserve Banks and in favor of 
wealthy people who invest their money 
in state and municipal and county bonds, 
| the income of which cannot be taxed one 
cent by Federal, state or local govern- 
ments. 

In order to establish successfully the 
| great commercial credit system repre- 
|sented by the Federal Reserve Act and 
the great agricultural credit system rep- 
resented by the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
I think that the Congress was justified i in 
granting exemptions from taxation of 
the stock held by the National Banks in 
the Federal Reserve Banks and of the 
farm mortgages and bonds of the Federal 
and Joint Stock Land Banks; but if the 
exemptions from taxation in favor of the 
Agricultural Credit System are to be re- 
pealed, then with equal justification the 
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Apparently, in the eyes of these selfish 
interests, the farmer is entitled to no con- 
sideration; and it is equally apparent that 
in their eyes capital and wealth are en- 
titled to every consideration. 





The Federal Farm Loan Act 
was the farmer’s declaration of 
independence against usury and 
insufficient credit, as well as 
against unjust exactions of pri- 
vate money lenders and brokers 
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CHEAPEST TO BUY 
LIGHTEST RUNNING 
STRONGEST BUILT 














Write today for FREE CRIB PLANS and 
Titustrated Catalog of 


MORTON 
ROLLER CHAIN ELEVATOR 


It has no equal at any price. It is the strong- 
est, lightest running, simplest in construction. 
Special Morton Reller Chain has breaking 
strain of 16,000 pounds. It rolls—no friction. 

No shelling of corn—no clegging—cannot 
overload. Capacity 20 to 30 bu. per minute. 
Install a MORTON - 20 years from now it 
will still give you real service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today for FREE Blue 
Prints and catalog. 


MORTON CORPORATION 
A. FP. Meyer, Pres. 25 Meyer Bidg, Morton, Iilincis 
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ple of the United States depends, will not 
now consent to see this great Land Bank 
System destroyed for the benefit of those | 
who for years have taken advantage of | 
the farmer’s necessities by selling him credit | 
at extortionate rates of interests and on | 
extremely hard and unsatisfactory terms. | 

I do not say that there should be no 
amendments to or changes of the Farm 

an Act. The system is new and the 
test of experience will undoubtedly show 
that beneficial amendments of the law 
| may from time to time be made. For in- 
stance, I think it would be wise to amend 
the law so that Joint Stock Land Banks 














shall not be permitted to make loans on 
farm lands, except to farmers who will 
City, Ma | actually engage in the culcivation of the 
|soil and for livestock, equipment, im- 
provements, ete., just as in the case of the 
| Federal Land Banks. I also think it 
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Fan mill and elevator com- 
bined, at half the cost ofan ele- 
vator. Leacsinto box ear wagon 
or bin. Oneman and pasolineen- f 
gine does the work of 3 men 
without shoveling or lifting. 
Elevates, Aire, Clean 
scours and qt? 

wheat or oats, ranking 
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would be wise to limit the loans which a 
Joint Stock Land Bank may make to any 
borrower to not more than $50,000; 


one 
+this, however, is already covered by a 
lreguilation of the Federal Farm Loan 





| Board and may be sufficient for the pur- 

















Roses — Vines 
nm small or large lots direct ;from 

» the nursery to you. Catalog free, 

¥ GREEN’S NURSERY CO, 

2 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y, 
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pose. These amendments are necessary 
to prevent the funds of the.Joint Stock 
Land Banks from being used for the buy- 
ing up of farm lands with money bor- 
rowed from the banks by those who will 
not improve or cultivate it but merely 
hold it for an advance in values. Our 
new and admirable agricultural credit 
system must not be prostituted to spec- 
ulative ends. 

The Federal Farm Loan System must 
be preserved. The tax exemption on the 
mortgages given by the farmers to the 
Federal Land Banks and the Joint Stock 
Land Banks and upon the bonds issued 
by these banks must be continued so that 
the great basic industry of agriculture, 
upon which rests the prosperity of all, 
will not be burdened unnecessarily. The 
business of food production is funda- 
mental. No one must be permitted to 
collect one cent of unjust tribute from it. 

The farmers of the United States, and 
all citizens interested in the welfare of 
the nation, must assert themselves 
vigorously against any effort on the part 
of selfish interests in or out of Congress 
to destroy this great Land Bank system 
which furnishes for the first time m the 
history of America, adequate agricultural 
credit to the farmers at reasonable rates 
and on just terms. 


GROW MORE BARLEY 

For some time it has been rather gener- 
ally conceded that the oat crop is one of 
the most unprofitable crops in the corn- 
belt, and barley has for some time been 
reeognized as a superior feed, objections to 
it being the beards on the heads making it 
unpleasant to handle for threshing and the 
straw dangerous to feed. However, since 
plant breeders have succeeded in taking 
the beards off barley, the above objec- 
tions have become invalid. Compared on 
the basis of digestible feed produced on an 
acre, barley in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and 
Wisconsin yields thirty-five percent more 
actual feed per acre than oats. 

Accurate statistics show the following 
average yields per acre of digestible feeds 
in the four states mentioned above: 
Barley yields for Illinois are 1193 pounds 
per acre; Indiana 1063; Iowa 1075; and 
Wisconsin 1120. Oats yields per sere of 
digestible feeds in Illinois are 854 pounds; 
Indiana 764; Iowa 829 and Wisconsin 834. 
These are actual figures and not ideas 
emanating from some Weary Willie’s 
think tank.—I. J. M., Ind. 





ORIGIN OF ROSEN RYE 

Rosen rye, the rye that has made such 
a stir amorig the rye raisers on account of 
its hardiness, vigor and high yields has 
long been subjected to hardships and con- 
stitutes an example of the survival of the 
fittest. Rosen rye got its start in Russia 
but. was fortunate in getting away before 
soviet government became the rule. 
J. A. Rosen, a Russian, left Riga, Russia 








and eame to the Michigan Agricultura 
College as a student. 


He brought with | 
him a small envelope of rye. This was 


turned over to the plant breeder who prop- 
agated it and made head selections. The 
first plots were planted in 1908 and since 
then the improved rosen rye has been sent 
to everystate in the Union.—I. J. M., Ind. 


THE GRAIN DRILL 

The cornbelt farmer who has grown 
grain crops twenty or thirty years has 
ome to recognize the worth of the drill 
in its seed saving qualities, for he knows 
that the amount of seed sown can be told 
to a certainty and that all sown is covered 
if the land is well fitted. 

Before the drill was in use the farmer 
‘ften broadcasted his seed on the ground 
ind covered either by discing it under or 
in some cases by plowing it under as 
shallow as possible. Both of these methods 
were poor. The seed was not covered an 
equal depth and some of it was not 
covered at all. 

















“They Pall You Through ’’ 
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Spark Plugs and Farm 
Hauling 


When a spark plug fouls, or its porcelain fails, 
the results of that “miss” are delayed deliveries, 
lost time and money. 


Guard against misfiring plugs. 


Use Bethlehem 


individually tested spark plugs in every cylinder— 
sure-fire Bethlehem. Improved engineering ideas 
reduce liability of fouling. Special-formula porcelain 
reduces breakage and current-loss to a minimum. 


The great 


International Harvester Company, 


after exhaustive tests, has adopted Bethlehem 
plugs as standard equipment for tractors and 


trucks. 


Studebaker, Marmon, and 48 other man- 


ufacturers likewise equip with Bethlehem plugs. 


Realize what a vital link in the power-chain 


is the spark plug. 


Write for a copy of “Hit or 


Miss?”, which tells you which particular 
Bethlehem plug is best suited to your particular 


need. 


BETHLEHEM SPARK PLUG CORPORATION 
E. H. Schwab, President 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
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WITTE Works 
Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
161£ Oakland Ave. 161E Bldg. 


Free Catalog 
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CONTROL 
swing” Drag Saw 


You have Absolute Control 
of the Saw at all times, 






: saw—Pull tos 
Swing motion as in hand q 
Prices. Big 8-Color Folder FREE. 
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in colors explains 
how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Roa 
steel or wood wheels to 








Do you need a light—-servicea ble—inexpensive 
Tractor for spring work? Your Ford car and 
our Auto Tractor will do the trick. 





Tractor Farmin 

ie colors--and explains in detai! how to apply mechanical pow- 

er to your plowing. -discing- harrowing seeding and harvest- 
This book 


Our catalog--** With a Ford’ is illustrated 


ing at a price that you can afford and make pay is 


sent free on request. Address, 


BALANCE VALVE COMPANY 
Kellogg, lowa 
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Read the advertisements in this issue 
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FIELD SEEDS 
Crop Fi 
bigger, Better 


Let us help you make more money. The 


ORDER COUPON 





SUCCESSFUL PFARMING6 


Six full-size packets of my 
selected vegetable seeds for a dime! 
Not “‘samples,’’ not old stock, but fresh, 
vigorous, sure-to-grow seeds—all 1919 
crop, put up in handsome colored packets. 
WHY? Because I want to get acquainted 
with you. And I want you to get acquainted with 
America’s most progressive house — the one 
that puts your interest first. My friends have 
been asking why I didn’t introduce my clean, high 

ade seeds far and wide. They pronounce them 

e best seeds grown and want others to know 
about them. 


I’m taking their advice, and this ‘Dime 


Garden’”’ offer is my ‘‘how do you do’’ to you. I’ll lose money on the seeds. 
sum, too. But I believe this assortment will make you 


advertisement costs me a sti 
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Six Full Packets 


of Guaranteed Seeds 


Radish_- Bruns Farly Scarlet Turnip 
Lettuce-—tarly Prizehead 
Beet—sruns Early Blood Turnip 
Carrot-—Goien Beauty 
Tomato-—sruns New Stone 
Cabbage-—sruns Early Flat Dutcly 








All For 10c 


And this 


a friend of Bruns Seeds for good, and so I’m glad to take the chance. 


Just one dime or five two-cent stam 


and your name and address on the 


coupon below will bring you, pestpaid, these six packets of tested, true-to-name, 


A Few Bruns Specialtie 


We have everything you need for 


stock that wil] make your ts 


bigger! Here are a few of our leaders—order from this list—they come postpaid at prices given. 


Bruns Wash Beauty Tomato not 


runs Green and Gold Musk Melon is 





ington 
only takes first place in quality, but beauty of 
form and color. Its unique color, a rich, 

lowing dull finished deep red is making a 
bi hit. No other tomato can approach it 

color attraction. Pkt. 10c, oz. We, 4 Ib. 

-%, b. $3.25. 

Bruns Sparkier Radish is the most at- 
tractive that can be grown—round in form, 
arich red with a pure white tip, very fine 
grained and of delicate mild flavor. Always | 

90d even Ww large in size. Pkt. l0e, oz. 3 

Ib. $1.40. 

Gruns Improved Hanson Lettuce is the latest im- 
provement in the small sized head Jettuce—just right for 
serving individually. Alarge number can owe on a 


space. Pkt.6e: os. lic, Mlb. 0c, 3 Ib. 
Ahat 
ousands oO 
ures. our blue-ribbon-winni 


We have both staples and specialties 
Gove 





economy” to use inferior 


weeds and trash. 
Free Catalog. 
Prete Ve 





Box 6, 
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BRUNS SEED C0., Box 6, Washington, Iowa. 


Please send me (Check items wanted) 
The “Dime Garden” 
Your 1920 Catalogue.. 


I enclose ¢ 
NAME... 
TOWN... 


STREET or R.F.D ” coves 
Use letter paper in ordering if 


~ 
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..[£] 15¢e Flower Assortment 
[] Specialties (Give quantities) * 


Soy 





5 ocve coeséces 
you prefer, 





endless variety. 
moment says it is ruinous 
seeds. Ours have metevery test and are free from 


Some big profit makers are described In my 1920 
catalog, now ready and FREE for the asking. 


BRUNS SEED C0. 


A. R. Bruns, Pres., 
Washington, lowa a= 


8 
the masterpiece in musk melon as nature has 
left no room for improvement — deliciously 
sweet and flesh a hand bination in 
color of green that merges into o palace 
llow at center—thick meated and good 
Pkt. 0c, oz. 30c; % Ib. 


Bruns Earty Market Beet is very round 
and smooth — sweet — fine ned and 


ve '° most size for 
ase. Pkt. 10c, oz. 25c, 44 fb. $1.30, Ib. $2.25. 








jersey Wakefield shows 
many points of advan — heads are finer ined — more 
bold it t better—the product of careful 
selection over a long period of time and is known as the high 
mark in Early Jersey Wakefield. Pkt. 10c, oz. 600. 

armers OO? 1§ our Great 
field seeds for 
- weet Mixture 


Poppies Bo fo Mixed 
Larkspur Tall Mixed 
Mignonette pesance 


Bea our Home Grounds 


tify Y: 
with Showy Flowers. 
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HOW MANY SEEDS IN AN APPLE? 


Lorenzo Doud Guessed Right, and Now He is Collecting the Prize 









Indiana, is in the business of raising 

the fruit that was the ruination of the 
first members of the race but is now said 
to ruin nothing but the doctors’ business if 
used when properly matured. The efforts he 
has made tow the production of 
fruit have been well rewarded and he thinks 
returns are going to be just as or better 
in the future, particularly in those districts 
that are near the big markets and can produce 
apples that are pleasing to the taste as 
well as to the eye. ‘People have never yet 
had the opportunity to satisfy their natural 
taste for this fruit,” he says. “The Indiana 
Horticultural Society affirms that there are 
more than 12,000,000 people in Indiana, Ohio 
and Illinois who have never had enough of 
homegrown fruits. The fact that I can sell 
most of the product of two good sized 
orchards right here without even hauling it 
out of the gate seems to indicate that the 
society said something. The home folks are 
willing to buy our apples if they are as good 


i= V. DOUD of Miami county, 








mercial varieties as Grimes, Gano, Jonathan, 
Stayman Winesap, Spys and Ben Davis. The 
new plantings on the home farm consist of 
such varieties as Delicious, Grimes, Jonathan 
Stayman Winesap and Wagner, the last na 

for fillers. These are varieties that find a 
strong, commercial demand and are in great 
favor in the neighborhood where most of 
them are sold. 

The home demand is not something that 
came to the young orchardist unsolicited. 
The cues of automobiles that form at the 
packing sheds on nice days in September and 
October are not propelled by gasoline alone. 
The power of advertising exerts a strong pull 
in that direction. Frequently during the 
summer and occasionally thruout the rest 
of the year the local editors publish interest- 
ing articles on seasonable orchard happen- 
ings which Mr. Doud consents to write. 
When the buds begin to swell with the coming 
of warm days therc is a story on the different 
kinds of buds and fruit spurs and the pests 
that are lurking round to attack the blossoms 








as the ones that are being shipped in from 
other states, and we know now that Hoosier 
soils will grow this kind of fruit in just as great perfection as 
any. 

“There are a lot of small orchards scattered over the state 
that might help out in supplying this latent demand for clean, 
sound apples of the right varieties, but very few of them are 
giving the commercial orchard competition. Gnarly” under- 
sized apples do not tempt the consumer even tho they are cheap; 
they go to the cider barrel and the pigpen. Many of these home 
orchards might be making a respectable income for their 
owners. About all they need is pruning, spraying and cultivat- 
ing. 

Lorenzo was born in an apple orchard, you might say. It 
was a home orchard with many of the good old varieties that 
we all know. His father, whose eye was much bigger than the 
family capacity for apples set out these trees many years ago. 
There were twelve acres which provided plenty of space for 
the York Imperials, Rambos, Jonathans, ‘Transparents, 
Wealthies, Fall Pippins Northwestern Greenings, Maiden Blushes, 
Northern Spies, Grimes and Mann apples. Quitea layout fora 
family orchard! The Doud family must have used apple butter 
on both sides of the bread, eaten baked apples for breakfast, 
fried apples for dinner and pickled apples for supper. I suspect 
they mixed the shorts with cider for the hogs. 

When the younger Doud had finished high school he began 
to look upon the old orchard as an opportunity. That fall he 
took the train to Lafayette and entered Purdue University for 
a — short course in horticulture. The following winter he 
took another course in fruit growing at the same institution. 
This horticultural grooming finished, he and his father fixed 
up a partnership agreement and Lorenzo took charge of the 
orchard which he looked upon as the nucleus of a big business 
instead of a provider of mere appetizers for the family. That 
start was made 
about 1911, and 


Lorenzo Doud (Ind.) 


as soon as they shed their protecting cases. 
Then there will come a discussion of the 
various poisons and other things that are used to put the 
pests out of commission and the apple consumers have an 
opportunity to learn why the sucking insects must receive a 
different dose from those that get their living by biting. When 
the orchards look like big pink and white mattresses spread on 
the ground the folks all around the country are invited to come 
out and feast their eyes and noses. They will feast on the apples 
later at so much per bushel. As picking time approaches ad- 
vertisements of generous size appear in the papers and the 
automobiles and other conveyances start for the orchards, 

the stream keeps coming for weeks. ’ 

Marketing has been found one of the easiest parte of the 
business to accomplish. The apples are graded just as tho they 
were going to be shipped to Indianapolis or Chicago. Whether 
a customer who comes to the packing shed buys a bushel or a 
barrel he gets the same kind of apples of the same size all the 
way thru. A good supply is always kept in open crates at the 
sheds as many of the customers prefer to buy them that way. 
But a great many of these buyers take home a barrel or several 
of them. Some automobiles get rough usage at this time. 

This local market which is so consistently cultivated and 
sprayed with publicity and nourished with a good product, has 
meant a good deal in the success of the undertaking. It saves 
a lot of labor that would be necessary if most of the fruit were 
shipped to market and it saves large numbers of dollars in 
freight. A number of the varieties in the old orchard would not 
meet with such a ready demand on the big markets, but the 
local appetite is strong for them and it makes no difference 
whether or not they are good shippers. . 

Last fall very few apples were shipped out as spring frosts 
hit the blossoms and cut the crop badly. In good years in 
spite of the big home demand a good many barrels go into 
storage in Indi- 
anapolis. In a 





since that time 
the twelve acres 
have been added 
to by successive 
plantings until 
there are now 
thirty-eight acres 
of apple trees, the 
younger ones be- 
ing mostly of the 
well recognized 
commercial vari- 








few more years 
the production 
will be greatly in- 
creased and no 
doubt will be far 
ahead of the local 
appetite, but Mr. 
Doud has much 
assurance about 
the persistence of 
the tastefor Indi- 
ana apples once 











eties. For several 
years he has been 
operating a large 4 
orchard a few miles away that had been allowed to run to 
sprouts and weeds. 

The arrangement tnat young Mr. Doud made with his 
father should be of interest to many ambitious young fellows 
whose fathers own orchards that do not interest them particu- 
larly. It shows the possibility of getting a flying start toward 
success without much capital. According to the partnership 
agreement the son got one-third of the profit as pay for his 
superintendence and what labor he put in on the orchard. The 
senior member of the firm furnished all other labor, both man 
and horse, machinery, spraying materials and other supplies. 
The expansion of the orchard and the taking of another are 
evidence enough that the venture was profitable for both the 
father and son. A fifty-fifty partnership arrangement was made 
with the owner of the other orchard which contains such com- 





The owner and the operator went fifty-fifty in building this packing shed. 


the consumer 
knows what it is. 
“‘The western 
apple is going to have a harder time in this part of the country 
as the years go on,” he says. Indiana orchardists are learning 
how to pack and they are discarding the old-fashioned varieties. 
Some growers are putting up their best fruit in boxes for the 
fancy trade. Our market is near at hand while the producer in 
the northwest must shoulder a heavy freight bill—about 
a dollar a box.” 

Now listen to the story of the rejuvenated orchard that is 
being run on the fifty-fifty plan. Itcoverstwenty-seven acres 
of rolling land that has good air drainage. The land is what 
Hoosiers know as hardwood land and soil for small 
grain growing. When this tract, known as the “Miller orchard,” 
was taken over in 1913 it had been neglected almost entirely 
for five years. There had been no cultivation and cattle had 
been pastured there. Evidently the (Continued on page 94 















REJUVENATING OLD ORCHARDS 





Don’t think that old orchards never can 
be profitable. Apple trees, if rightly cared 
for, will bear good apples till they are at 
least seventy years old. Apples can be had 
quicker by rejuvenating an old orchard 
than by growing a new. The other day I 

came across a northern Minnesota farmer, 

who purchased an old, rundown farm some 

ten years ago. On this farm was an apple 

orchard of five hundred trees, many of 
t them being probably more than forty 
years old. The following story, given me 
by the farmer, shows how he made this 
orchard profitable: 

“When I bought the farm,” he said, 
“the orchard looked like a thicket in a 
tropical jungle. The trees grew close to- 
gether, some hardly ten feet apart, and 
the branches intermingled. I don’t think 
that the trees had ever been pruned or 
sprayed. 

“Tl was struck with the ugliness of the 
spot, and thought that here I had a good 
po Ie to try out my skill as an orchardist. 
Some of the trees were so badly injured 
by disease, that the only way to save 
them, was to cut off the entire tops and 
grow new ones. Therefore, I went to work 
and cut each tree according to its needs. 
Where extreme pruning was necessary, 
I did not cut the entire tree at once, but 
cut one-half of it the first year and the 
other half the next year. If a tree is 
pruned or cut too severely at one time, it 
may receive such a shock that it dies. I 
did not cut off any of the water sprouts, 
and these helped to preserve the vitality 
of the trees, thus enabling them to grow 
new tops more quickly. The first thing I 
did was to cut down all unnecessary trees, 
until those intended for use stood thirty- 
five by forty feet apart. Fruit trees must 
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This popular, single track, folding, sliding 
weather proof garage door is far superior to 
hinged doors that sag and bind. It savesspace; 






























stand far apart, as they need much air and 
sunshine. Sunshine and freely circulating 
air give them a healthy growth and a long 
life. 
| “Afterpruning the trees, I sprayed them, 
then put on two coats of paint over the 
cuts, about two weeks between. I prefer 
white paint for this use. By cutting only 
a part of a tree at a time, I could produce 
apples on it while growing a new top. 
Some of the badly ruined trees I could save 
by much pruning and spraying, without 
cutting off the entire tops. 

} “When starting a new top on a tree, I 
let all the shoots or growth that came out 
remain untouched for two seasons. Then 
I began to do the thinning, and could 
easily judge which limbs had to be cut 
away. To get a well-balanced tree, one 
must study it carefully, and cut wisely. 
I usually do the pruning in May, and cut 
for an open aed to admit sunshine and 
air. Much sunshine produces colored 
apples, and these bring fancy prices. I 
believe in yearly pruning, but do not 
think that it should be overdone. 

“I also believe in thoro spraying. I use 
a small power sprayer, which throws the 
solution in a fine mist, thus enabling it 
to enter right into the calyx cups to kill 
the codling moth. I like to spray four 
times a year or more. I spray with lime 
and sulphur in the spring just before the 
buds come, and then with arsenate of 
lead as the bloom is falling. The solution 
consists of one gallon of lime-sulphur to 
forty gallons of water, to which is added 
three pounds of lead arsenate. The latter 
will take care of the codling moth, canker 
worm: and all leaf-eating insects. 

“The soil of the orchard also needed 
attention. It had not been fertilized for 
ever so long, and was in a poor condition. 
The soil otherwise is good, for it contains 
a sandy loam, and is jrich in lime and 
minerals. _I started toimprove the soil at 
the same time that I started to improve 
the trees. I put on lots of manure and} 
lime, and also some wood ashes around the | 



















and folds at thelightest touch though it stoutly 
resists forcible entrance. May be hung as 
illustrated, or two doors may be swung from 
one jamb, the other placed opposite for en- 
trance. Can also be used with as many as six doors, 


*‘Allith-Prouty’’ Folding, Sliding 
“Type Ten Eighty’ 
Garage Door Hardware 


For garages, machinery sheds, barns and other 
farm buildings they are convenient, easy to 
operate call durable. Get Allith - Prouty 
garage door hardware from your dealer. An 
attractive catalog will be sent upon request. 


Make Your Own Wagon Body 


Simply, easily and at low cost by using 
Allith-Prouty equipment and following 
simple instructions. Make three wagon 
bodies in one, stronger and better, at less 
than the cost of one ready-built body. 


You can secure the com- 





plete set of necessa aie 
hardware including all 
bolts at your dealer’s. 
Write for circular 
or catalog on either 
of these items. ppt 
Dept. 145, Danville, lil, j 











is the title of our 1920 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticult- 
ural publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and 


over 1000 photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is 

a mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, 

and embodies the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To 
give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following 
unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope Counts As Cash 


To evefy one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses 10 cents we will mail the catalogue and also send free of charge 


Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one et each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White 
Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilli- 
ant Mixture Poppies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon 
envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


35 & 37 
CORTLANDT ST 
* NEw York City 

















ONDEREGGER'’S Golden Sweet Corn—grown for years 

with the best of success. Contains about marocraee 
and 6% less starch than the early white ies, 
makes it mach better for tableuse. The stalks grow 4to 











opel eal d to9 inches long: difed with beastital pellow 

0 " 

Matares about anate tone aa Rarip Minnescte. ; 
The originator says ft is the sweetest corn i world, a 
and I think he is right. Neto oe 1 
I would advise to try 


" this, as I believe if you 
use it once you will never plant any other. 
Wi assortment of this x fruit, 
TRUE DELICIOUS APPLE TREES—Wo have » lerge assortment, of this, vongerta! oR Dltiy Leatbed’ sits 
acid. ee ee eae First to bear and continues until late Oc- 
EVERBEARING eeereeaey— Sx Vert ar Sis ft sonon oe 
garden t bearer ; the largest, eweetest, cnsiest to pick. 
PERFECTION CURRANT—In mv garden this ie the best bearer ; the cS 
Complete Catalog of Trees end Seeds sent free 
SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE, 79 Court St. Beatrice, Neb. 
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trunks. Then I seeded clover and blue 
grass. Since then I have put on some 
manure with the spreader every year. 
Usually, by May, there is in the orchard 
a fine crop of grass, which provides forage 
for five cows till the middle of summer. 

“That both soil and trees are now in 
good condition is proven by the excellent 
crops produced. The average yield from 
the orchard is nearly one thousand 
bushels. The trees whose tops were cut 
off began to bear apples after four years 
—as nice and nal apples as any that 
grow on new trees. I feel that my work 
on this orchard has paid. My advice to 
those growing fruit trees is this: go at 
the work with intelligence, and the orchard 
will be a source of enjoyment and profit, 
instead of a brush thicket that is only a 
nuisance.”—C. O., Minn. 








MY FARM ORCHARD 


I never did feel like a business farmer 
could afford to monkey with fruit trees 
onasmall scale. I could see that southern 
lowa people could make good money in 
apples, if they made it a business, but I 
did not want any but a few dutchess and 
one or two late trees unless I could have at 
least twenty acres. About ten years ago 
I happened to meet an old groceryman, i 
believe his name was Spencer. He had 
made good money from apples. He was 
then nearly seventy years old, but he told 
me he belonged to a long-lived family and 
that he was going to set out a new orchard 
of forty acres the next spring. At that 
time I was less than fifty but had pretty 
much made up my mind to retire on the 
farm in a few years; so I took the idea from 
Mr. Spencer and set out an orchard of an 
acre, just because I liked it and expected 
to have the time to take care of it right. 
Now, in less than five years more we will 
be having a fine lot of the best kind of 
fruit. I believe that it is good for the 
farm to have me around, but if I had 
nothing to do of my own neither my tenant 
nor myself could stand it. I surely do get 
a lot of enjoyment and no little money 
and health out of my garden and orchard. 
My daughter says | look younger than I 
did ten years ago. It is good for a fellow 
to have enough to do and not too much. 
I like to go up to the meetings of the State 
Horticultural Society and other places 
where there are others fixed about like 
me and talk things over with them.—J. 
A. FF. 


MULCHING RASPBERRIES 


If town people and myself when I go 
to town can pay thirty cents a pint for 
berries, as we did last summer for greggs, 
I can afford to raise a few for the lady and 
the youngsters and myself to eat. Mr. 
Blackman, a Story county, Iowa, farmer, 
says that he used to be able to get good 
crops without fail, without covering, sim- 
ply by keeping the plants well mulched 
with manure and well pruned. Usually 
the summerdrouth catches the raspberries 
and makes the berries small, but he did 
not find it true on good, well-mulched, 
deep soil. When the manure supply got 
searce up there in his town, so he could 
no longer get the abundant mulching, he 
found that the same varieties would win- 
terkill or get so weak they would not 
produce, unless they were laid down and 
covered with earth. In other words, he 
found that mulching was a substitute in 
psrt for watering and took the place en- 
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Farm Motor Trucks 


“Go Through” 


On 


service the Patriot. 


But if you want to see this unusual truck really perform—get right aown 
and pull—send it charging through hub-deep mud, up slippery hills, through 


clogging sand, over newly plowed ground. 


You will be astonished at the willing ease with which the Patriot answers 


unreasonable demands. 


Built for the Farmer 
Patriot Trucks were designed to stand up and deliver under the unusually 


difficult conditions that prevail on the farm. We 
expect the owner to use his Patriot every working day 
of the year, fine weather or foul, good roads or bad. 


_ Patriots are easy to run and keep running. Few 
adjustments are necessary, little attention required. 


Ask us to send you the new Patriot Catalog.’ 


HEBB MOTORS COMPANY, Manufacturers 
1406 P Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Revere Mode! ‘ Lincoln Model Washington Model 
1500 te 2500 Ibs 3000 to 5000 Ibs. 5000 to 7500 Ibs. 
vf Capacity Capacity 














tirely of laying down. 

The manure supply is getting short in 
most places, but there is gomg to be plenty 
on my place so I can raise some 
greggs for many seasons yet.—J. A. F. 





You waste your time and your money 
when you attempt to inoculate soil that 
is too acid for bacteria to live in. Correct 
soil acidity first, then a few bacteria will 









soon multiply to millions. 


It is EASY 
to BLAST stumps 


Atlas Farm Powder is prepared especially for the use of 
inexperienced farmers who wisb to do their own blasting, 
It ie a8 easy to use as the ordinary ‘‘gas"* engine. Theodore 
Drake, Prattsburg, N. Y., writes regarding bis first experi- 
ence witb it: 
“After reading your book, ‘Better ey am 
fully convinced of the value of explosives farm 
work. I blew out some old apple tree stumps and 
smashed a rock with Atlas Farm Powder, though I 
had never shot any dynamite before."’ 
You, too, will be able to use Atlas Farm Powder success- 
fully after you read the directions in ‘Better Farming with 
Atlas Farm Powder."" It tells how to remove stumps, 
blast ditches, smash boulders, plant trees and increase yields 
by subsoiling, Write for this book. It is free. 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
DivisionSF11, Philadelpbia, Penna. 
Magazine near yoo 


Uris Owmue. 
SAFEST EXPLOSiV 
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Comes to a Real Show-Down” 



























highways, no truck gives more satisfactory and economical 
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ADD A MONTH TO YOUR GARDEN 


How to Have Vegetables Over a Longer Season 


By BARR MOSES 


AM an impatient man. I am impatient to start my garden 
in the spring and, having started it, I am impatient to get 
something from it for my table. Owing to this impatience, 

ylus a good many years of experience, I find that my garden 
faites to serve me about a month earlier than those of most of 
my neighbors begin to serve them. It serves me somewhat 
longer in the fall, too, but that is another story. 

In the northern part of these United States where I live the 
ambitious gardener is prone to boast when he has green peas 
and new potatoes to cook together for his dinner on the Fourth 
of July, and those green peas are pretty sure to be the very 
first thing, save lettuce and nedniies which his garden has 
furnished him, but when I do not have something from the 
garden to cook every day in June I feel that I have neglected 
my opportunities or that the season ard fate have been unusual- 
ly malignant. As a rule, my first vegetables for cooking are 
ready in the latter half of May. 

As indicated, the dates I have to give apply to about the 
center of the less salubrious of 
our northern tier of states, 


vegetables require the longest possible season to mature, onions 
and the parsnips and salsify again, for example. Certain seeds 
are of slow germination but if planted early will come up in ad- 
vance of the weeds, while, if planted late the weeds will be up 
first and it will require a lot of hand weeding before the rows can 
be seen so that a hoe can be used and the vegetables will have 
been set back by competition with their greedy neighbors. 
And another reason for early planting and the one with which 
this article is concerned is that the earliest vegetables can 
obtained only when the earliest planting possible is done. 
Except beans, vines and the wrinkled varieties of peas, 
practically all kinds of common garden vegetables may be 
planted without danger of loss of seed, just as early in the spring 
as the ground can be worked. Some early planted seeds fail to 
come up, not because it is too cold or too wet, but because the 
soil is not dry enough at the time of planting and drying after 
being more or less compacted above the seeds forms a crust 
which they are not strong enough to break thru. Radishes and 
lettuce from early seed often 
do not do well, not because 





Minnesota and Wisconsin, to 
be specific, and readers where 
the spring comes earlier can 
easily adjust them to their own 
locality by taking the preval- 
ent first green pea and new 
potato date of their own region 
and remembering that in mine 
it is the Fourth of July 

Personally, I believe every- 
body should have a hotbed, 
but I am not going to insist 
upon that here. A_ hotbed 
does involve a little additional 
labor and trouble and there are 
some people who are not so 
situated that it seems desirable 
to have one. A hotbed is essen- 
tial to the earliest radishes and 
lettuce, but it is not essential 
to having plenty of pot vege- 
tables all thru June, altho it 
helps more or less. 

A garden has three chief 
functions, to provide green, 
fresh salads, to provide cooking 
vegetables to use as you go 
along, and to provide vege- 
tables to be stored for winter. 
A garden as large as it should 
be and properly managed not 
only provides all the vegtables 
for canning and storing other- 
wise that the family can make 
use of, during the off season, 
but all the salad and pot vege- 








they are not absolutely hardy, 
but because they require 3 
reasonable degree of heat and 
abundant moisture to make the 
quick growth which is neces- 
sary to their excellence. 

The early vegetables which 
I count upon to supply my 
table in June are spinach, 
beets, chard, carrots, set on- 
ions, kohlrabi and peas. With 
all of these there is more or less 
variation. Sometimes for one 
reason or another some one or 
two of them may not be ready 
for the table before July, but, 
by planting all of them, with 
sarliness as the chief object, I 
manage to have a supply 
most of them during the 
month. 

Peas I think I should always 
have by the middle of June. 
Sometimes I don’t, and again, 
to make up for that deficiency 
I sometimes have them before 
that date. There is a general 
impression among the rank and 
file of hit or miss gardeners 
that dwarf peas are earlier than 
tall ones. As another matter 
of fact—I suspect I am given 
to overworking this phrase— 
they are not. The earliest peas 
grow from two feet to three feet 
tall or a little more and there 








tables that the family can con- 
sume during a season as long as 
conditions of weather and 
It has been my observation that the 
ordinary garden of city and village and farm, not the garden 
attended to by the hired expert, nor that of the professional or 
enthusiastic amateur, but what might be termed the common 
everyday variety of garden, wastes about a month at the begin- 
ning of each season. The addition of this month to several 
million such gardens would help more or less with the high cost 
of living and with the general health of the population of this 
country. 


climate make possible. 


Take a Chance on Weather 

The first wrong thing to do in making a garden is to wait 
until the weather is warm and settled enough for lima beans and 
then plant everything all at once. Some do not go to this ex- 
treme mistake but a very great many do wait until it is per- 
fectly safe to plant string beans and cucumbers before putting 
a seed in the ground. They say that they have observed that 
early planted seeds either rot in the ground or that the vege- 
tables from them come on so slowly that the later ones catch 
up and even surpass them. 

As a matter of fact, they have observed no such thing. What 
they have observed, if they are not merely passing along a re- 
mark they have had handed down among the other family 
heirlooms or borrowed from a friend, is that some kinds of seeds 
rot in the ground if planted too early and that some other kinds 
may be overtaken by rivals with a later and better start. 

There are several objections to making a general and late 
planting of all kinds of seeds. Some kinds of seeds will not 
usually germinate well if they are not planted early, parsley, 
parsnip and salsify are among this number. Some kinds of 





Sweet corn time on a Racine county, Wisconsin, farm 


are two distinct types of them, 
smooth, green-seeded ones and 
smooth, white-seeded ones. 
The green ones are of the Alaska type, the white, I believe, of 
the Dan O’Rourke. I like the green better and that the yare 
generally preferred is indicated by the fact that most of the 
special first early strains of seedsmen are of the Alaska. 

These selections from the original stock have been made in 
some cases for greater earliness, in some for greater productive- 
ness and in some for better quality, but have never gotten very 
far away from the parent. The Alaska itself is of a quality 
good enough to satisfy anybody who has not tasted better green 
peas yet that season, and it is reasonably productive. 

To have the earliest peas possible the seed should be planted 
just as soon as the ground can be worked. They should be very 
carefully cultivated, hilled slightly when they are tall enough 
and given support before they begin to lop over. The first of 
April is often pea planting time with me. I remember once I 
was planting my Alaskas on a very bleak day in early spring. 
The ground had been dry and was in excellent condition for 
planting but it looked like rain and I was anxious to get the seed 
in the ground before it got wet, for if I did not, it might mean a 
delay of a week or more. I had the rows open when it bi gan 
to snow, and as I was hurriedly planting the seeds in order to 
get them covered before the earth became too wet a funeral 
procession went by. I attracted more interest than the corpse 
just then and I gathered from the looks upon the faces of the 
folks who sanoasl thet if they had hitherto had any doubts as 
to my insanity they were now all removed. But my peas were 
in blossom when they were just thinking of planting theirs. 

Raising regular onions from sets always seemed to me a sort 
of makeshift way of doing and for early [Continued on page 86. 
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NOTICE—The Supreme Court 
of Wisconson has decided that 
our plows are the “ORIGINAL 
CASE PLOWS,” and that we 
are entitled to the exclusive use 
of the-word CASE on all plows 
and tillage implements, and 
in all catalogs and advertisements 
of same. Notice by any other 
concern regarding CASE plows 
is given because of this Supreme 
Court order, that our rights, the 
rights of the dealer and the rights 
of the public may be protected. 





A Guarantee of 





Corn- Planting Accuracy 


T is small wonder that the J. I. Case 

Corn Planter is proving very pop- 

ular with corn growers all over 
America. 


Because of its wonderful accuracy, 
it is bringing record yields. 


For many years the J. I. Case Plow 
Works Company has been putting its 
name on farm implements that are 
great in reputation and in profit-mak- 
ing ability. 


J. I. Case was pioneer in the imple- 
ment industry, and created an organi- 
zation of master implement builders, 
whose scientific knowledge of corn- 
jlanter designing has no equal in the 
atooes 


The J. I. Case Corn Planter is today 
a wonderful and outstanding evidence 
of this skill and knowledge. 


Due to its uniformity of construc- 
tion, its high type of designing, its 
unique double “cut-off,” its big, smooth 
seed-plate, and other exclusive fea- 
tures—this planter is showing 96 to 99 
per cent accuracy of drop in tests all 
over America. 


These tests show that the difference 
between J. I. Case extreme accuracy— 
and others’ fair accuracy—means 20 
more perfect hills out of each 100. 
Means 7 more bushels per acre. And 
means $350 more profit from each 40 
acres of corn you plant. 


They mean that your J. I. Case Corn 
Planter is an investment which quickly 
pays back the money you put into it 
and adds to your bank account for 
many years thereafter. 


But the wonderful efficiency of this 
corn planter is no more pronounced 
than that of J. I. Case Cotton Planters, 
Listers, Walking and Riding Plows, 
Harrows, Cultivators and other Im- 
plements, or the Case line of Power 
Farming Implements. 


No matter what J. I. Case Imple- 
ment you select, thousands of farmers 
will tell you that the long years of skill 
and experience back of it guarantee 
you unusual value for your money. 


Your J. I. Case dealer will give you 
full details, or write us for Free Cata- 
log 





J.1.CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, DEPT. PA15, RACINE, WIS.U.S.A. 


Branch Houses and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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THE EARLIEST CORN 
IN THE WORLD 


Assiniboine Corn was originated by the Indians 
of Western Canada, and will ripen farther north 
than yg A other sort. As an early corn for roasting 
ears, it is at least two weeks ahead of any other, 

We Will Send Mostpata 

foer gunpen so oo 2 2 2 © 20cems 
rial Packet 10 cents 
for om cotaieg of this and ether new corn, vegetable 


Send 
aod farm eee 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
Box 19 
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KIEFFER PEARS 

With the present shortage of orchard 
fruit, there is none more pronounced than 
that of the pear. In the middle west, 
orchardists who have attempted to grow 
pears commercially have almost univer- 
sally met with failure. Here and there in 
every community one will find old trees 
that have been quite productive, but in 
nearly every case where planted in blocks, 
the trees have perished from the attack of 
fire blight. ‘his condition applies to 
practically all of the better varieties, such 
as Bartlett, Seckel, Duchess and others. 
These were the varieties commonly grown 
in the eastern states. Enough of them 
have survived to tease the farmer into 
continuous planting. 

Later on some varieties that are more 
resistant to blight have been put out by 
the nurserymen. Among the number was 
the Kieffer, a variety that has proved its 
worth. A bundle of ten trees was secured 
by my father about 1880. Five of these 
were planted on our place near Kz ansas | 
City In the same block with them were a 
number of other well known varieties. At 
the age of six years they were bearing well 
and the fruit sold at good prices. 

We were so well impressed with the 
good points of this variety that ultimately 
several acres were planted on our own | 
place as well as other orchards by our | 
neighbors. We found at this point that 


culture of this variety. 


heavy black sofl and given clean culture. 
The trees made a most vigorous growth 
(this variety is a most Ra port and 
was a beautiful sight to behold. At five 
years of age blight struck the orchard. In 
a short period of time, a matter of a few 





Bismarck, North Dakota 















Is our “JOHN “BAER.” ~ ‘Worth 
25¢ per packet. To introduce our 
HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 
SEEDS, we will send packet of the 
| above and one each of the following, 
for 10c: “1200 to 1” Beans, Beet, 
Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion, Par- 
snip, Radish and superb Asters. 

bill for l0c, with each order Money 
back if not satisfied. Catalog of Seed 
Bargains FREE. SEND TODAY. 















* W. JUNG SEED CO 
Station Randolph, Wis. 





000 SEEDS 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test, Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, UL 
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( aking Crop. Big | 
Builds up land rapidly and produces heavy money making | 
crops while doing it. Excellent ture and hay. Easy 
to start. Grows in al] soils. hite Ly, unhulled. 
Our scarified, mehly germinati ed Seed is the bes 
Write today fc ig Seed G a on and FREE Samotes 
erican Mutu Co. Dept. 91 Chicago, Ill. 
Grow ALA Sane Flo owers | 
om my reote, and bal Se per doz, 
Dahblias * Fe 
Del ‘agorted colors a. tH am or hed Secte” 


E. F. MELLEN, MENTOR, OHIO 



















=| | particularly bad in 1917, but last season 






weeks, the orchard was completely ruined. 
Only a few trees survived. 

Our own orchard was planted on rather 
thin clay soil and was given clean culture 
until three years old after which all culti- 








we still had much to learn regarding the | 


One block was planted by a neighbor on | 





vation ceased. Part of the orchard was 
seeded down—the rest allowed to seed 
itself. Weeds were kept down with the 
scythe. We have had serious outbreaks of 
blight at times, but the disease has seldom 
| killed a tree outright. This disease was 








| (1919) hardly a trace of the disease was | 
| left. The oldest part of the orchard w as | 
planted in the spring of 1890 and is now 
Mines years of age. — of the laseee | 
trees produced twenty bushels in the fall | 
|of 1919. The heavy yields tho were gener- | 
ally on the outside of the orchard where | 
they got some of the benefits of cultivation 
that were giv en adjoining crops. 

One serious mistake that was made 
was in planting too thickly, namely: 
1614x1614. This has caused the trees 
to grow very tall, with few side branches. 
It was these side branches, which trees 
on the outside had, that made it possible 
for the trees to produce such a large crop. 
The trees on the outside were also benefited | 
enough by the cultivation of the young 
crops to keep them in a more vigorous 
condition. 

It seems that it is the rapidly growing 
tree, either pear or apple, that is most 
susceptible to the blight. At picking time 
we found because of the crowded condi- 
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Every 
should test Our Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 100 Piyous coLLecTiON i 


Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
pay postage and packing and receive 


the 


tion’’ 


tive 


above 


Garden Guide. 


“Famous Collec- 
and our New Instruc- 


Great Northern Seed Co. 


244 Rese St. 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Full of life and vitality. 


“Seeds That Grow” 


A postal will bring our large illustrated 
catalog FREE of charge. 


— SEED CO. 











tion due to close planting that much of 








the fruit was up in the top, twenty-five 
to thirty feet above the ground, thus mak- 
ing picking difficult as well as expensive. 
Attempts have been made at times to 
thin out the orchard and in some cases to 
lower the head by cutting out the top 
with partial success 

The Kieffer is classed as a winter pear 
and hangs on well. In fact, much of the | 





crop will remain on the tree, if not picked, | 
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if picking is deferred, say till mid October 
or November ist, but the fruit will not be 
of as good quality for eating in the fresh 
form or for canning or preserving. 

Under ordinary conditions, we found 
that the best time to pick to insure best 
quality was from September 15th to 
25th. Hand picked fruit was sorted and 
packed in barrels without heading. They 
were then stored in a dark cellar that was 
inclined to be damp. If left exposed to 
the warm September weather the fruit 
sometimes showed a tendency to shrivel. 

In about two weeks after picking the 
fruit would develop a rich yellow color. 
We did not wait for it to become soft be- 
fore marketing, for in this condition they 
are as delicate as a ripe peach and are 
hard to handle. By pickmg early, we found 
that the fruit when ripe would have a 
smooth buttery texture and be almost 
free from the hard gritty. cells that are so 
objectionable and universally present 
when the fruit is allowed to hang till mid 
October. Early picked pears can be kept 
into mid-winter if placed in coid a 
Allowed to hang on the tree till late in the 
fall, carefully picked, and sorted, a 
in paper and then placed in a cool p 
the fruit will keep until Christmas. 

One of the most serious mistakes that 
has been made by the growers of the 
Kieffer pear is that of planting in a solid 
block, as is often done with other orchard 
fruits. The Kieffer is inclined to be more 
or less self-sterile and sometimes the 
failure of the fruit to set is due to this 
cause. This condition does not prevail 
every season, but. on several occasions 
the writer has noticed that in those or- 
chards that had other’ varieties planted 
with the Kieffer, the adjacent Kieffers were 
full of fruit, while those at a distance were 
bare. Top-working of other varieties has 
been suggested for the purpose of over- 
coming this weakness. This plan does not 
work out well for the reason that when 
blight does attack the orchard, the top 
worked varieties will succumb to the 
ravages of the disease, killing back to the 
point where the graft was made. 

For ordinary farm purposes the owner 
would do well to plant one or two other 
varieties close to his Kieffer. The Suduth 
is a resistant sort, but does not come into 
bearing quite so quickly as does the 
Kieffer. Many consider this a good sort to 
interplant with Kieffer. It does not score 
high in quality, but can be grown in sec- 
tions where the better sorts fail. A tree on 
the farm this season yielded several 
bushels. They were ripe and gone before 
the Kieffer were ready to pick. The writer 
feels inclined to attribute much of the 
success of the first five trees referred to 
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UCCESSFUL planters have de 
pended upon Salzer’s Seeds through 
all the years they can remember. Only a 
few will be able to recall the days when 
Salzer was a young firm. 


Fifty-two years ago John A. Salzer set a 
high standard of quality for his seeds. 
Salzer’s Seeds today yield even better 
results than the seeds the founder of 
this business sold. 


Ir. the more-than-half-a-century that has 
witnessed our growth the science of agri- 
culture made rapid progress. Salzer has 
kept pace with the advance and often acted 
as its pathfinder. Crops in abundance 
follow the sowing of Salzer’s Seeds. 


Send today for a copy of our 1920 general 
catalog—168 pages, profusely illustrated—98 
pages showing 275 Salzer varieties in full 
color. A postcard will bring it to you—Free. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 


America’s Largest Mail Order Seed House 
Box 111, La Crosse, Wisconsin 











in this article to the fact that we had 
Berkett Seedling, Le Conte, and Duchess 
surrounding these trees. 

Again referring to the blighting of the 
trees, Bartlett and Kieffer as well as other 
varieties are almost sure to suffer. The 
better varieties will kill to the ground. 
The Kieffer will at times kill back into 
the main branches, but having a good root 
system, they soon’ put out a new top. 
About all one can do to overcome the 
injury is to cut out the diseased parts. 

The critical time in the life of t 
Kieffer is from four to ten years of age 
after which time the tree is as certain as 
our longest lived apple trees. 

It should be stated here that the 
Kieffer will live and do well over a wide 
range of territory, tho it probably does not 
do so well north of the forty-first or 
forty-second parallel of latitude as it does 
south of this line. The value of this 
variety was quite marked this season, 
now that grapes, peaches and apples are 
searce. The fruit this season (1919) 
was available for nearly ninety days. It 
will stand more abuse than any other 
fruit. The country is in need of a lot 
more farmers who will put out more fruit 
trees. The Kieffer pear should not be 





forgotten.—C. V. H. 
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POINTS ON RASPBERRY CULTURE 


That Make for Success 


By C. V. HOLSINGER 


ASPBERRIES are indigenous to 
R much of the territory of the 

middle west. They are not nearly 
so susceptible to insect pests and plant 
diseases as are many of our cultivated 
fruits and are worthy of more attention 
than most people seem disposed to give 
them. They do well in much of the 
territory ranging from about the 37th 
parallel of latitude northward. 

The black caps om wild and con- 
sequently do much better in the warmer 
sections of the middle west than do the 
red sorts. The native habitat of the 
red sort is in the colder sections, rang- 
ing from north central Minnesota east- 
ward thru Wisconsin and Michigan. 
They grow wild in many other sections 
as well. However, the red varieties can 
be artificially grown many degrees south 
of their natural home. The southern 
boundary of Kansas and Missouri is 
about the southernmost limits where the red 
varieties can be successfully grown. 

Fruits of all kinds have been scarce and ex- 
pensive the past two or three years. The in- 
dications are that they will continue to be so, for 
some time to come. Farmers would do well not 
only to take care of what they now have but to extend the 
planting of larger fields for commercial purposes. When one 
considers’ that crops have been harvested during the past 
year, the gross sales of which amounted to as much as $2,500 
oan one acre of ground, one is forced to wonder why more 
berries of all kinds are not grown. 

Years ago, when the writer was actively engaged in growing 
small fruit, the marketing of the crop was not the least part 
of the work in caring for the crop. The automobile has greatly 
favored the marketing of all kinds of perishable crops and has 
had quite a tendency to relieve the grower of much of the hard 
work in disposing of the crop at harvest time. During a visit 
to Kansas City last June, one grower, whose place was visited, 
was finding a ready sale for the most of his crop to consumers 
who had driven from the city to the farm in order to secure a 
supply of fresh fruit. On this farm, berries were extensively 
grown. In mid-afternoon of this particular day more than a 
dozen autos were lined up, the owners of which were waiting 
their turn to get the berries as the pickers brought them in 
from the field. The owner of this farm told the writer that his 

sales of small fruit amounted to over $12,000 in the season of 
1919. Over sixty-five percent was sold at the farm. All of 
this too was produced on less than twenty acres of land. Other 
growers in many parts of the middle west have reported large 
yields and high prices the past year. 


Room For Many Growers 


With the wonderful prosperity that pervades most of the 
middle west it is safe to say that there is hardly a community 
in which someone could not grow an acre or more of raspberries 
and not have to look far for a market for disposing of the crop. 

A few days ago, the writer paid a visit to the home of Black 
man Bros., Story county, lowa. The raspberry canes were all 
laid down and covered with soil. The work was all done by 
men with shovels, too. A crew of seven to ten men were em- 
ployed for eight days to do the work. The job was well done 
and cost in the neighborhood of $50 per acre. Mr. Black- 
man thinks that it pays to protect in this way. He reports his 
minimum sales last summer at $4.80 per crate. It is well to 
state here that the majority of growers do not handle the crop 
as do the Blackman Bros., but these men grow varieties that 
are quite subject to winter injury unless protected in some way. 

As one approaches the region of the great lakes, many varie- 
ties that are considered tender here in central Iowa survive 
the winter without any protection. Mr. Rasmussen, Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, says that his red 
varieties are not given winter protection. He grows cuth- 
bert, king and marlboro. Incidentally, he reports a yield of 
over 500 crates (pints) per acre in the season of 1919. Mr. 
Rasmussen ‘was asked particularly about his cuthberts, 
relative to their being able to survive the winters. He reports 
that no ) pees is necessary at his place, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. iis variety is one of the favorites grown across the 
lake in Michigan. This variety rarely goes thru the winter in 
good shape as far southwest as Kansas City. It is equally true 
of many other good varieties. 

It is not fully understood why certain varieties in central 
Iowa and southward are regarded as winter tender, where the 
same sorts do so well in the vicinity of the Great Lakes. Prob- 
ably hot, dry summers followed by drying winter winds have 

something to do with it. At any rate, cold weather can hardly 





be the cause for the reason they may 

thru winters in Wisconsin where the 
temperature may fall to twenty below 
zero while at the same time they may be 
badly injured in the southwest with a 
temperature that may not reach the 
zero mark. 

It, therefore, behooves the prospec- 
tive planter to be careful in his choice of 
varieties. He should select only those 
that have been tried out and known to 
be well adapted to his climatic condi- 
tions. As already mentioned above, 
some of the very best varieties are not 
suited for midwest conditions unless 
the prospective grower is willing to give 
artificial winter protection. 

Another method of winter protection 
that will prove satisfactory, is to cover 
the canes with straw or marsh hay. 
The canes are first fastened down some- 
what as follows. One man grasps the 
canes and compresses them into a tight bundle 
and ties them with a piece of soft wire. The 
bundle of canes is then bent over and tied 
to the adjoining plant as near the ground 
as possible. The next clump is tied in the 
same manner and so on thru the row, the 

tops of the canes all pointing in the same direction. It is then 
a simple matter to straddle the row with a load of straw. 
Refuse straw from the stack when the balers are thru is good 
enough for this purpose. In the spring it is a simple matter 
to remove straw and raise the canes after the wire has been cut. 

_ The covering of straw need not be removed from the bed 
either. It may be scattered between the rows very much in 
the same way that is done with strawberries. The covering 
tho should be put on thick enough to keep down the weeds. 
It would pay any farmer in the middle west to mulch his rasp- 
berries in this way if a supply of straw or old hay is available. 

One of the most phen f commercial plantations that came 
to the writer’s notice during the past summer was mulched with 
straw from an old stack bottom. It took eight big loads to 
cover one acre, the straw being put on in the fall after the canes 
had one summer’s growth. t e initial cost of applying was 
somewhat expensive. No further cultivation of the crop for 
two years was required other than the removal of some of the 
large weeds that were able to push up thru the mulch. A finer 
growth of canes, bearing the maximum amount of fine black 
raspberries was the result of the venture. 

It is well to bear in mind tho that once the plantation is 
mulched, it will hardly do to switch back to the clean method 
of cultivation. The ground is kept moist by the mulching and 
the roots grow much nearer the surface of the ground. One 
should also be very careful about fires. A blaze in the patch is 
hard to whip out and is sure to destroy the crop for that year, or 
a. destroy the vines. The mulch may also provide a 

arboring place for field mice. ; 

The use of a trellis for the support of the vines is desirable 
usually when the canes have been given winter protection. 
There are some of the black cap varieties like the cumberland 
that do not have strong canes and that show a tendency to 
fall over at fruiting time. These need the support of a trellis. 
Many commercial growers do not give them any support but 
the present high prices of the fruit would warrant going to this 


extra expense. 
Trellis Easily Made 

Stakes of most any kind of wood driven in the row and spaced 
12 to 16 feet apart can be quickly installed. To the stakes, 
two foot cross arms are nailed 24 to 30 inches high. Number 14 
or 16 wire is then run down the row and attached to the ends 
of the cross arms. It is then a simple matter to tie the canes to 
the wire. Fields that have not been covered but show a ten- 
dency to fall over, can be quickly supported with a one or two 
wire trellis. There then will be practically no soil splashed or 
sandy berries to be thrown out at picking time. 

Pruning of all kinds of raspberries should be deferred until 
early spring. The black caps should have all old wood removed, 
also any of the new wood that has been seriously injured in 
any way. The amount of new wood left on depends somewhat 
on the vigor of the canes. Good, strong two or three year old 
plants should have the lateral branches of the canes cut back 
to 8 or 12 inches in length. 

Red berries should receive somewhat different treatment. 
If the plants have been grown in solid rows, all small or weak 
plants should be removed. Best results are secured by spac- 
ing them so that they will stand in clumps 24 to 36 inches apart 
in the row. Leave 4 to 7 good, strong canes in each clump. 
Such pruning as they may need consists of cutting off the canes 
to the desired height. Vigorous sorts [Continued on page79 
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The Planter With a 
Big Crop Guarantee 


Hayes Four-Wheel offers American 
corn growers the first positive guarantee 
of bigger yields ever given with a corn 

planter. is guarantee is backed by over @ 
third of a century of unmatchable planting 
service—by unequaled records of big crops 
on thousands and thousands of farms, year 
after year. 


Over 33 years ago the Hayes Four-Wheel 
was designed along definite lines. The funda- 
mental principles,—the reason for its superior 

lanting accuracy, have never been changed. 

he Hayes of 1920 is the same as the Hayes 
of 1886, only it is built even better and strong- 
er than ever before. 


The Hayes Four-Wheel increases yields be- 
cause it eliminates “‘bare spots’’—the cause of 
the loss of millions of bushels of corn each 
year. Itis the only planter that positively 
overcomes the “7 causes of bare spots.” 


Over 250,000 American farmers prove this 
each year. Big canning companies and agri- 
cultural colleges endorse it. And, as final 
proof, each Hayes Four-Wheel carriesa print- 
ed guarantee which says that if it doesn’t pro- 
duce a better stand of corn you may return it 
and your money will be —— Never be- 
fore have you bought a farm implement un- 
der such fair conditioas. It simply means 
that the Hayes Four Wheel Planter must ac- 
tually increase your corn crop or you may ree 
turn it. 

Go to your dealer today. Read the guar- 
antee attached to the machine. Plant 4 
1920 crop with a Hayes Four-Wheel. You 
will then know why thousands of farmers en- 
dorse it as the “Champion of Mighty Yields.” 

Write for our “Million Dollar Corn Plant- 
er Book”—the greatest exposition of profit- 
able corn pam ever written. Sent you 
free upon receipt of your request. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Dept. 10, GALVA, ILL. 
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YES, IT PAYS TO GRADE 

Some producers undoubtedly labor 
under the belief that selling im bulk, 
ungraded, is a profitable method. In 
their un ed mixture there is pretty 
sure to a@ percentage of culls, werd 
very little, and they are prone to argue 
that with the labor saved, selling un- 
graded is a good business policy. But it 
isn’t, judged by some illuminating cases. 

On the Pacific coast, there is a man who 
specializes in repacking apples. He bu 
mixed, ungraded fruit, sorts it, and ~~ 
to city purchasers. It is stated that he 
gets more for the culls, graded and packed 
by themselves, than the producer gets for 
mixture! 

A second keen business man in the same 
line has bought mixed apples in quanti- 
ties, repacked them, at sold the total 
quantity, even when an eighth were culls, 
at two and a half times as much as the 
grower obtained for his mixture. And no 
one could quarrel with the re-packer’s 
profits, big as they seem for the opera- 
tion he performed. The grower had had 
the opportunity to grade and pack, and 
didn’t. 

Districts in which commercial orchard- 
ing is well established almost invariably 
pack their fruit to advantage. It 1s 















































F YOU let a windmill tank 

become nearly empty repeatedly 
the staves will soon fall to pieces. 
Exhausting astorage battery below the 
danger point repeatedly has a similar 
effect on the battery plates. A 
Matthews plant does not permit this. 
Long before they are exhausted to the 
danger point, the “Automatic Care- 
taker” automatically starts the gen- 
erator recharging and stops it auto- 
matically when the batteries are full. 











Te 
ae LS districts in which apple-growing is mainly 
a sideline and individual orchards are 
Electric Light and Power Piants small, that the shipments of mixed fruit 





are heaviest. But it pays even with a 
small production to grade, especially at 
present price levels. In a mixture, not 
the percentage of good apples, but the 
percentage of poor ones, determines the 
selling price. 

It is stated that some of the very finest 
apples arriving in some of our big markets 
are contained in mixed shipments. The 
fruit originates in mountain districts 
where climate and soil make for splendid 
fruit. But the apple producers have never 


rotects an overloaded battery against 
ting by automatically taking ALL 
the loadonthe generator. But if the 
generator can't carry it all, the bat- 
teries automatically “‘cut in” again and 
both bear the burden. Any plant that 
does less than this is NOT Full Auto- 
matic and is out of date the day it is 
installed. 
Matthews rating is based on gen- 
erator capacity ALONE — batteries 
being a reserve supply. 


Six Sizes, $445 Upward 
FREE BOOKLET 
















UPON REQUEST sifted the grading subject to the bottom, 
Ask the Matthew and their output sells at very low com- 
p ae Oe parative prices.—J. B., Colo. 

ae SHAPING YOUNG FRUIT TREES 
















The tops of fruit trees must be shaped 
when the trees are quite young for the 
small limbs and branches that are left on 
year-old trees by the pruner remain 
practically where they are left, except for 
changes that are brought about when the 
trees come into bearing by the load of 
fruit bringing some of the branches close 
UZ(——— ar, _ _7_79—_,__ ito toe ground. But, as a rule, the height 
bill weeds-not corn and symmetry of the-trees are determined 

at the start—at the time when the young 
tle ki trees are given their first pruning. 

; Before any pruning is done in a young 
orchard the fruit grower should have an 
ideal tree in his mind; then the forming of 
the tops will be a matter of brin ing the 
trees into conformity with that itlea - at 
is a good plan to study old trees, noting 
the number of branches they carry, their 
distance from the ground and how they 
are spaced on the trunks of the trees. 
Then arrange, as nearly as possible, the 
branching of the young trees to conform 
to the branching of the well-shaped old 
trees. 

The height of fruit trees is a matter of 
importance. The height desired in the 
mature trees will generally be indicated 
by the method of management that is to 
be given the orchard—according to 
whether cultivation is to be given or the 
mulching system employed. If cultivat- 
ing is to be practised, the lower branches 
must be adjusted to accommodate that 
work. The object of the grower must be 
to have the branches as low as possible 
and still allow room for cultivation with a 
team. If the mulching system is to be 
employed in the orchard, the tops of the 
trees may be very low, so low that much 
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the smooth blade and 
round shoulders Makes 
perfect mulch on top soil. 
Scours Clean in any soil. 
“SURE-SCOUR* 
CULTIVATOR SHOVEL 
W A. Thielbar, Henry, 
ill., says “scours well in 
tad of cubivater Wrice setup fer qetas and chee” 
117 Railroad Street 


Eagle Mfg. Co., Morton, IL a 















every kind of soil” 


















ALNEER BROS, 
No. $3 .Bik., Rockford, lil, 


Garden, Field, Flowers. 
BAH }E 


Ss E E D catalog. 


416 Genesco Street, STORM LAKE, IOWA 
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Make Money on loafing stump 
land. Clear it of stumps and raise 
high priced crops. Buy cheap |W 
stump land and turn it into $250 
and $300 cropland. Write for this 
book telling about it, and quoting 
special introductory offer on 


) Hercules StStetice 


Stump ller 
One man and horse can clear an acre a day 
} easy. Fastest gy ~~: the world 
4) according to tests. i to o te. 
Durable. 3% year guarantee. 

free trial. Write today 
for book of land clearing 
facts. 

























































EAT 
STRAWBERRIES 


All summer long. Plant Ever- 
bearers you can have fresh fruit un- 
til freezing weather in the fall. There 
is a great shortage of fruit every- 
where which can be supplied on 
by planting strawberries. STRAW- 
BERRIES come the earliest in the 
season and is the fruit for the MIL- 
LIONS. Everyone can grow them and 
if you care to plant more than enough 
for home use there is “Big Profits” 
rowing them for your home market. 


are easy to take care of and you are al- 
ways sure of acrop. They are the POOR MAN’S 
fruit and the rich man WILL HAVE THEM at 
any price. We also grow all other kinds of 
strawberry plants. Have a good supply of rasp- 
berry, blackberry, gooseberry plants, etc, Aspar- 





agus plants, rhubarb plants, peonies, etc. 
rite for our catalogue it is different from any 
you ever read, it will pay you to get it. Address 


F. W. DIXON, HOLTON, KANSAS 














Potato 
Planter 


Increases Yield—Lowers Labor Cost 
Pays for itself many times over. One man and team 
opens furrow, drops seed any distance ur depth, drops 
fertilizer (if desired), covers up, marks next row. Au- 
tomatic. More accurate, dependable and quicker than 
hand planting. Furrow opens and seed drops in plain 


sight. Does not injure seed. Has long life, needs few 











Our ads are guaranted. Read them 






repairs. Sizes for lor 2 rows. Protects you 






Utica, N.Y oe = Tie 
- = 
LT LTT 
25 leading varieties, the real 
LANTS 2203550205 
the best ever ring 
kinds Also a full line of other berry plants 
Garden Seeds. 27 years’ experience insures your 
satisfaction with Weston’s vigorous, heavy geoue’ 
true-to-name stock. Our prices are reasonable, — 
our Free Gatsteg tote the truth about plants 
e 


seeds—a valuabl kk for the er Write for it. 
A. R. WESTON & CO. R064 8 Mich. 






















if you, are —es new, " ui agent 
you mt ou u 
cessful Par-aiag ads the best guide to the 
most at best prices. 
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of the fruit may be picked from the 
ground. There can be no question but 
what the lower the tops can be formed the 
better it will be for the trees. For one 
thing, low tops always suffer less from 
wind storms than do high tops. But if 
intensive cultivation is to be given, and 
the orchard is so large that all cultivating 
must be done with a team, it is almost a 
foregone conclusion that, after one 
season’s experience among very low tops, 
the man who does the cultivating will be 
in favor of raising the tops and forego the 
advantages which, but for the cultivating, 
low-topped trees possess. The height of 
the trees is a matter which the grower 
must decide definitely when his trees 
are quite small, for, altho low branches 





can be raised somewhat without sacrific- 
ing many of them, they cannot be lowered | 
much if started too high. 

It will be noted, in studying old trees, | 
that low branching of the Jimbs does not 
necessarily mean lower tops.. In nearly 
every orchard there are trees whose 
branches come out only a few inches from 
the ground, and yet the tops are no lower | 
or wider than others which branch con- 
siderably higher. The limbs of such low- 
branching trees are more likely to break 
down than those that branch higher up 
and are correspondingly shorter. About 
twenty-four inches above the ground is 
perhaps the best height to start the 
branches of year-old trees. 

The type of tree top commonly ap-| 
proved is the ordinary vase form, the top | 
being left open in the center so that the | 
sun may reach all parts of the tree. That | 
object is secured by leaving the proper 
number of limbs on the trunk of the tree, 
and the limbs in turn should carry a fairly 
uniform number of branches properly 
spaced. Of course this is a different 
proposition with different kinds of trees 
and of different varieties even, so that no 
hard and fast rules can be given. In 
general, however, from three to five 
branches, at about the height from the 
ground already stated, should be left on 
year-old trees at pruning time, all the 
rest being cut away. The selected 
branches should come out at even dis- 
tances around each tree so as to form an 
even, symmetrical head. If any are mak- 
ing a stronger growth than the others, 
they should be cut back to even up the 
length. Usually all of the branches may 





be cut back more or less, according to the 
vigor of the trees. 

Frequently a limb will be found which 
logically should be left for the top but 
which turns down too low or perhaps to! 
one side. Such a limb on a young tree 
usually can be raised up to the desired 
position and tied with a piece of coarse 
string across to a limb on the opposite 
side. It will soon grow in the desired 
position, when the string may be re- 
moved. Sometimes, too, one or more 
vigorous branches will be found growing 
out from the side of the trunk, but too 
low to conform to the ideal or standard of 
the grower. If left as they are they will 
form a one-sided tree. In such cases the 
most desirable branch can be brought to 
an upright position and tied to the old 
trunk, all of the other branches being cut 
away. The branch left will soon grow in 
the position desired and the following 
spring the required branches on it can 
be selected and the top formed the same 
as with a year-old tree. The string and 
piece of old trunk maly then be cut away, 
and the branch which now constitutes the 
trunk will in time outgrow the bend in 
the body so that it will not be noticed.— 
W. Ps Ind. 

Hay is too valuable to be trampled 
under foot by stock. The stack was neyer 
an economical self-feeder. 

tead Farmers Bulletin 1067 of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture on Feeding 
Hens for Egg Production. It is free. 
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Stewart Motor Driven Warning 


Stewart 
Speedometer 
for Fords 
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No Fora complete without them 


OU can no more get along with- 

- out a Stewart Speedometer than 

without your watch. It is the watchdog 

of your speed and mileage; the auditor 
of your motoring expenses. 


The fact that 95% of all cars are 
equipped with the Stewart means 


the 


t one for you. 


ee - that weak buzzer 
orn and put on a Stewart Warning ».,3 
Signal—eithermotor-drivenorhand sare 


\ 


$6.50 


and |b 


operated type.A Stewart Autoguard ¢ 

and Searchlight are other safety 

first necessities your Ford should have. 

Get them from your dealer. 

Signal. Popular Priced Model STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’ 
CHICAGO, A. - 


$10.00 
Stewart 
for Fords 


Board for Fords $13.75 





Special Outfit for Closed Cars, $13.75 


est Dwarf Essex 


Seed is imported by 
us direct from the 
wers. Is superior 


you can 
information how to 


procure. 
grow it, 130-page illustra 
log and special red i 
price | 


tOWA SEED 


ist of farm seeds 
free on request. 


CO., Dept 11, Des Moines. lowa 





Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and : 
Baskets 


Write for our 


Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 


from the 
Basket Factory 


New Albany Bo 


largest Berry Bor 


and 
in the Country. 


x & Basket Co., Box 129,New Albany, Ind, 





1000 


Dunlap Strawberry Plants, 4-5° 
30 varieties. Cat'l'g.Kiger'sNursery,Sawyer,Mich. 


r= Grand Trial Offer 


SEEDS $2.30 Sample lat 10c. 


We will mail the following 28 Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c. 
Money returned if not satisiactory, ° 
BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 
CABBACE, New Clory, early, sure header. Large. 
CABBACE, Danish Bali-head, best winter sort. 
CARROT, Pertect, Half-iong, best table sort. 
CELERY, Brittic Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well. 
CUCUMBER, Emerald White Spine, great favorite. 
LETTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest Cem, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 Ibs... 1000 bus. per acre. 
PARSLEY, Tripio Curied, best, most ornamental. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
TOMATO, Creater Baltimore, best, large, smooth. 
TURNIP, White Clobe, great producer. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. WAVES OF COLD, fine. 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 
COSMOS, Early Ciant. POPPIES, Showy Sorts. 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free. 
» DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 


@7715 packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 10cts. 














A NEW HOT BED- Patented 


Capable of starting from 30,000 to 40,000 plants in one 
season. Operation cost-—-Five minutes time, and less 
than a NICKEL a day. Have control of heat 
and moisture, is reliable. Send for circulars. 
BROKEN BOW MFG. CO., Broken Bow, Nebr. 
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SWEET CORN FOR HOME USE 

Sweet corn does best in rich, warm soil, 
but will yie ‘id a good crop on almost any 
garden or truck patch soil if well- rotted 
manure is applied. The ground should be 
plowed or spe aded dee »ply and all clods well 
pulverized. 

There are several varieties of sweet 
corn that are very early, and while the ears 
never attain a large size they are very good 
if gathered at the proper stage of growth. 

Make the first planting of any of the early 
sorts when the trees are coming out in le al, 
and successive plantings every two weeks 
until the middle of June to insure a con- 
stant supply of tender ears. The later and 
larger varieties are not so hardy as the 
early sorts and should not be planted until 
all danger from frost is past. 

Ears of sweet corn can be had extra 
early by sprouting the seed ten days or 
more before the regular time for planting. 
Take old pans or dishes of any kind, = in 
a layer of rich soil and cover with cheese- 
cloth; on this place the shelled corn and 
cover the grains with another thickness of 
cheesecloth and a light sprinkling of soil. 
Moisten well and set in a warm place 
Keep a close watch on germination and 
remove the grains for planting in garden 
or truck patch when the sprouts are about 
an inch long, taking care not to brush off 
the tender sprouts; they also should be 
covered caretully. 

The early varieties may be planted in 
rows two and one-half feet apart, the hills 
being spaced about eighteen inches apart 
in the rows. The later and taller varieties 
should be planted in rows three feet apart, 
with the hills about two feet apart. Four 
to five kernels may be dropped in each hill. 
The early sorts of sweet corn should be 
covered with about one and one-half 
inches of soil and the later sorts with two 
inches. When well started, the plants 
should be thinned out to three to a hill. 
Frequent shallow cultivation should be 
given until the tassels appear. 

Freshness counts with sweet corn as 
much as with any other garden vegetable; 
therefore the ears should be pulled as soon 
as they reach the proper cooking stage; 
allowing them to remain on the stalks a 
few days too long seriously impairs their 
fine quality and tenderness.—W. F. P., 


Ind. 
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Raise Big Crops: Grow My // 


Progressive- Everbearing & 


Sirawberries 4 


I think a law 
should be passed to force everybody 
who has even a small patch of land to at least 
devote a small corner of it to Everbearing Straw. 
berries. No other fruit will give & 
such large and delicious returns.  & 
from so little effort and space. I 
would like to. meet the man, woman or 
child, who doesn’t like strawberries. I 
have never met one yet, and I have already 
met thousands who I certainly would not_want 
to offer my last dish of strawberries to, if I did not 
want them to accept. 


HEAVY BEARERS—VERY EASY TO RAISE 


It’s a very easy matter to raise a patch of Everbearing Strawberries. They need 
practically no attention, and you can piék big, juicy berries from early July until snow comes ia 
the fall. Last year I sole { millions ot these wondertu plants, until my supply ran out. This year 

I have a larger supply than ever before, but I know the demand is going to far exceed my sup- 
ply. Better order right away, so that you will be sure to get yours. 


WILL GROW ANYWHERE ANYTHING WILL GROW 


It does not matter where you live, you can successfully grow my Progressive 
Everbearing Strawberries. hey are now being grown from Taine to Massa- 
chusetts, and from Canada to Mexico. It doesn't cost you much to eet out 
a patch ‘of them, so why not do it this spring? They bear fruit the 
first season, so you get returns right from the start. Nothin tastes 
sO good as ‘things right out of your own garden, so you'll enjoy 
your Everbearing Strawberries more than any you have ever eaten. 


Big 192 Page Catalog 


My new Catalog is just off the press, and it’s bigger and bettes 
than ever. 192 pages brim full of good things for the field, orchard 
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and garden. t it be sg planting guide this year, and you'll 

not only expect good yields, but you will get them, Write for the Vg 

100 Strivberry Piants Only $2009 now 
Strawberry Plants Only + “ 






GurneySeedsNursery € 
140 STAD Lae CLL SLE) 
D. B. GURNEY, Pres.: 


Enclosed please find $.....for which ship me. 
Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants. 
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SUCCESS WITH PICKLES 

In many localities there seems to be an | 
increasing demand for cucumbers of a} 
size suitable for pickles. 

The writer knows of quite a number of 
gardeners, who, for the past few years 
have been making a specialty of pickling 
cucumbers besides a great many others 
who grow them as a profitable side line, 
because they are as easy to grow as other 
similar crops and sell much more readily 
than some of the vegetables usually 
grown. 

In this locality, the so-called “war 
gardeners” have found that they can raise 
such things as tomatoes, snap beans, 
radishes, beets, onions, etc., consequently, 
the demand has decreased to such an ex- 
tent that it is scarcely worth while to 
bother with any of these unless one has 
special facilities for getting the crops ready 
for market before the usual season. 

Not so, with cucumber pickles. It is not 
necessary to plant the seed in hotbeds in 
order to “beat the other fellow.” In fact 
it is not advisable to sow the seed very 
early if pickling cucumbers are wanted. 

If one is near a large town or city i 
should not be difficult to sell the “ cu- 


o 


cumbers during the late summer and fall 
months. One tamily of growing boys and 
girls sold pickling cucumbers last season 
to the amount of $56 from a small plot 
of ground \ busy farmer’s wife sold 
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neal tw indred dollars worth from 








Also send your Big 192 Page Catalog. 


GIANT TOMATO -CUCUMBER -PEANUT-10c 


Three Valuable Varieties You Should Grow In Your Garden This Year 

Giant Climbing Tomato—Is one of the largest grown. Vines grow very 
strong and will carry an enormous weight of fruit, very solid, crimson color; 
specimens often weighing 2 to 3 lbs. each. 

Japanese Climbing Cacumber=t a oo ventatgee can b te trained to 
a my trellises or poles and 
save space in your garden. 
Fruits ea: rs growing xr = 





































Early 8 —~™ Pea. 
nuts—Earliest variety and 
@ great Feasut for the 
North; easy to frow, enorm- 
ous yielder, b+ iy few hills 
in your garden = be very 


interesting to show 
Special Offer: 
Cucumber and Peanut for 


‘or 25e. 
Reok b Early Spanish 
lower Sede te ot eee  Onier TODAY. 


ILLS, Seed Grower Box 36 Rose Hil ny. 


At Less Than ‘4 Price 


of Clover. SAVE money and buy Alsike 


GRASS SEE DS-=- and rae mixed. We can save 


ar grass seed = using 
s verent sai combination e have 
found this the greatest grase mixture we have ever sold, giving action and we cannot recom- 
mend it too highly. Our customers, whe = 1 prefer same a Clove Why not; investigate this 
seed and be convinced of its merit Our 118 -page catal cottons full ‘aesetigtion’ and FR: — 
from customers who ‘Alsino, and Fig in the | & hest_ terms. ave bi om Recleaned 

























Giant Climbing Tomato F. 












* er bushel; and Timoth a AS Sweet Clover ‘ores, 
boca t ; . Oat 4 Gane. wlites, ‘Soy fetch ietetens and all Farm and Gar- 
den Seeds. W rite = 7 for Free Sampbes ana’ bis bie ataloge e@ guarantee to save you money. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO. GOS 1919 CLABINDA, IOWA 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


one-fourth acre of ground last year. But ; 
it required considerable work, especially 
the harvesting of the crop, for the pickles 
must be gathered at least every other day | 
so that they will not grow too large. | 
Of course, in some instances large cu- 
cumbers are wanted but much more fre- 
quently small or medium sized pickles are 
p me 4 

Sometimes the pickles were sold to 
dealers and sometimes to customers. In 
either case they were engaged, previously, 
at a fixed price. The price vasies some 
even in the same locality. For some reason 
not easily explained, some growers seem 
to get better prices than others. ,This is 
particularly the case where the cucumbers 
are sold direct to the consumer. 

Dealers here, last year, paid sixty-five 
cents per hundred pickles. When sold 
to consumers they brought from 75 cents 
to $1 per hundred. 

Almost any ordinary garden soil can 
be made to produce a good crop of cu- 
cumbers by the use of well rotted manure 
and a little acid phosphate. Some soils 
are probably rich enough without either 
but over here in Ohio, there are very few 
soils that will growa good crdp of vege- 
tables without the liberal use of some good 
fertilizer. A level plot of ground is best 
and the manure should be thoroly mixed 
with the soil before the seed is sown. If 
phosphate is used it should be scattered 
around each hill, not too close to the 
young plants, after they are well thru the 

ound. Plenty of moisture is essential. 

ceep free of weeds, cultivate often, but 

not too near the plants. For striped 
beetles, use air-slaked lime scented with 
a little turpentine.—A. R. W. G., Ohio. 


CABBAGE AND ONIONS AS FARM 
CROPS 


For several years I have had the luck 
to have with me a Danish tenant with a 
family of big boys who are workers. 
They are going to high school, but have 
some time on their hands, and they coaxed 
me to let them have a few acres to grow 
cabbage and onions upon. We feed cat- 
tle in the winter and have a lot of manure. 
So I let the boys go to it, and we have 
made a go of it. They will be leaving me 
pretty goon and I shall have to give it up. 
I be sorry. From about five acres 
this year they have sold over $2500 worth 
of onions, and the land and manure 
brought me over $100 per acre. So far it 
has not been less than $50 per acre, per 
year.—J. A. F. 


POINTS ON RASPBERRY CULTURE 
Continued from page 74 

should be headed back to about 48 inches 

while the less vigorous varieties must be 

headed lower than this. 

As to proper varieties to plant in the 
middle west one must be governed by 
climatic conditions as well as demands of 
the consumer if the berries are to be 
grown commercialiy. From Des Moines 
southward, Miller and Loudon as well as 
other red sorts. can be grown without 
winter protection. Such blackeaps as 
Kansas, cumberland and farmer and 
pearl will do well in this section. North 
of Des Moines, the black sorts will go 
thru the winter at times in good shape, 
but prebably in the long run, it will pay 
to give them some kind of protection. 

For central lowa and northward, one 
would do well to confine the planting to 
king and Minnesota No. 4 but in the 
Missouri river country, on account of 
the drying winds of winter, all reds will 
do best when given winter protection. 
As one approaches the natural home of 
the red raspberry, one need not pay so 
much attention to this phase of berry 
culture. The deep snows and more 
favorable winter conditions make the 
growing of this fine fruit a much more 
simple matter than is found in the warmer 





sections of the middle west. 


personal letter from owner.H.6.Gunn,Kim(reek .Man.,Canada 


JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St., Chi 





Hudson makes a full line of 
Compressed Air 


approximately of potatoes. Equi 
suitable for light or heavy mixture. f 
extension fcr spraying fruit trees. Catalog describes the com 
Hudson line of Crop- 


Hudson Mfg. Co., Dept.1513 Minneapolis, Minn. 
emma i CNN 
The Hudson Misty is an inex. (ie 


pensive hand sprayer, made extra 
cuens. Double seamed throughout 


Youll Have to Hustle 


It’s going to be garden making time before you know It, 

and if you intend to have ary garden this year it is time 
for you to be getting busy. First thing you know it will be a pretty day, 
grass getting green, maple buds swelling, hens singing in the yard, and 
you with no garden seed ready. 

You'll do some tall hustling then, dig out the old seed can, find 
nothing there worth planting, run to the store and buy whatever they 
happen to have left, stuff that has been kicking around the country no 
knowing how long. 

You know what sort of garden you'll have then. And it will serve 
you right too. A garfden, like anything else must be planned and pre- 
pared for in advance, and the main thing, next to good soil, is good fresh 
seed of tho right varieties. 

Iam really better at gardening than letter writing, but I'll be glad to 
help you any way I can with your garden plans, and help you chose the 
tight varieties for your soil and climate, 

My Seed Catalog 

It’s really a garden book; more to help you maxe garden than to sell 
seeds, I try to answer the very questions you would be asking in letters. 
I have tried to tell you the real truth about seeds and varieties and soils 
and fertilizers and so on, without any more hot air and exageration than 
was absolutely necessary. 

Of course there are lots of catalogs, you probably have a house full 
ofthem already. Some good, some tiresome and some pretty windy. But 
I would like to have you see mine, I believe you would like it, and find 


it rather restful, 


Seed Sense Free 

For several years I have been printing a little seed and garden magazine free 
for my customers, partly just for the fun of it, partly because I can be of real help, 
and to get acquainted and make them acquainted with us and our business, 

It is full of garden gossip and nonsense, and picturesofmy kids and yours. 
And the spotted pigs, and the latest prices ofclover seed and everything under 
the sun but politics and war news. I will send you a free copy with the catalog if 


yeu wantit. J think you would enjoy it. 


But All Joking Aside 


It is time to make garden, and I believe Ican do you some good inthe seed 
line. We have all kinds of seeds and plants and seed corn and grass seed and 
about anything you want. Advice, such as it is, is free, also samples of anything 

ou ere interested in and the catalog and Seed Sense are, of course, free too. Write 


rthem. There's plenty of time if you hurry. 
A 
4 


we ese Gp 62 ea == «= 


To: Henry Field Seed Co., Dept. 47, Shenandoa, la, 














New Book on 


Correct Sereninal REE 


Every farmer and orchardist should have a copy of 
this free book. Tells how, when and what to b 
We will gladly send a copy postpaid for the aeking, 


HUDSON sriavins 
SPRAYERS —& 
Sprayers for every purpose. The Hudson 4 
ereres ie Ge only one made with a tank riveted like a 
is is the highest pressure compressed air sprayer 
ray, does more work. One pumping will spray 
with com jon noz- 
n_be furnished with an 
plete 


ing Sprayers. Write for it today. 
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Hudson 
Compressed 
Air Sprayer 


-proo 











to sell or excnange 
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WINNIPEG FARM SWAP, 283.ticrt: Wrice und sencion | S ; FD Satisfaction or money beck. New crop 


our property write me, 
ppewa Falls, Wis. 





Timothy $7.85. Red Clover-Timothy, 
$8.75. Big saving on Clovers, Farm and 
Garden Seeds, Samples & catalog free. 
Martz Seed Co., Grundy Center, Iowa. 
























































They G 


$ experimenting, 
cone) eciection. and per- 


ing have ma 
fect cleaning is6 yoade 
customers. You buy direct from 
rower and save money. 
PruSiscdon guaranteed. 
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$M. tebe. 8 Some 7 
Get This 
Seed Book 


Fer 33 years Olds’ 
Catalog has been 
the farm and garden 
guide of thousands 
of people. It has 
been responsible for 
the success of , lar 
small, as well as field crops every- 
where. It lists only carefully 
tested and selected seeds. It leaves 
no room for guesswork, for 
Olds’ Catalog *!si"° 
Truth 
It makes no extravagant claims. Every state- 
ment is based on fact. You positively cannot 
make a mistake when you order garden, flower 
and field seeds, plants or bulbs from this book 
Every packet of Olds’ seeds is backed by 33 years 
of seed experience. All seeds conform to thestrict 
Wisconsin seed laws. When you buy Olds’ seeds 
you buy with certainty and assurance of good 
crops from the seed standpoint. Why take chances? 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK — IT’S FREE 
A tal card brings it by retern mail. Start 
right with right seeds. Send for this book now. 


L. L. Olds Seed Company, Orawes C55, Madicca, Wis. 








the best, hardiest, earliest maturing 
Plant only years growing seeds in Michigao~ 







































































guarantee the quality and ig 
because it isour § 
and testing. 
Jur seed 
---husked and thor- 
> WEATHER in our own 


We can itety 
germination of our seed corn 
own growing, cultivating, Grying 
corn ta one of our 5 ties. 
ef the very choicest = 
oughly dried B COLD 
@rying pliant built according to scientific 
y- lee advocated by agric pas oe 
e eel @ 























and seed corn ex 2. I at Reid's 
Yellow Deut 
Sliver King 
Dewey's 
White Dent 
Minnesota 











S Ls 
SweetCiorer 


Thoroughly Recleaned. Best on market. Priced 


verylow. Cheapestto sow. Grows in all soils, Best 


for pasture andhay. Our hardy Dakota grown Alfal- | 


fas, Red Clover, Alsyke and Timothy will interest 
ou. Timothy and Alsyke Special $8.00 per bu, 
n’t buy until you know what Disco Guaranteed 


Seeds are. Write for free samples, cata- . 
jog, alfalfa manual and special prices. 
Daketa Improved Seed Co. 


875 Lawler St. Mitchell, S. D, 


N point of yield and usefulness, the 
grape is one of the most important of 
all fruits. Because there are so many 

varieties of different requirements, and 

therefore adapted to almost every climatic 
condition, there is scarcely a place to be 
found in this country where one or more 
varieties will not thrive. It is certain that 
every home owner with a few square rods 
of well drained soil available for the pur- 
pose, should set a few vines, and when they 
are set give them proper attention. Only 
varieties that have been tried in the 
locality should be planted. This informa- 

tion can usually be obtained from. a 

neighbor or a nearby nurseryman. While 

grapes will often produce satisfactory 
crops on land that 
is not suited to 


March, 1920 


bundles of convenient size and bury in 
the ground with the butts uppermost and. 
withm five or six inches of the surface. 
This is done in order that the cut where 
the rootlets form may callus. As soon as 
the ground can be worked in spring, take 
the cuttings up and plant them im a trench 
that has Sean provided in loose soil, so 
that they’will stand six inches apart and 
show only one or two buds above the 
ground. Or if desired, two or three 
cuttings may be planted in each place 
where a vine is to grow in the vineyard, 
and all but one taken up after they have 
rooted. A large percentage of most 
varieties will root, if frequent shallow 
cultivation is given. Such varieties as 

do not root easily 

from cuttings 








the growing of 
grain or other 
staple crops, it 
must not be con- 
cluded that the 
a land is 

st for grapes. 
On the contrary, 
a reasonable de- 
gree of fertility is 
very desirable. A 
ton of manure 
applied annually 
for every ton of 
|fruit taken from 
| the vines, is not 
too much. Lime 
in the propor- 
tion of five hun- 
dred pounds to 
the acre is bene- 
ficial to soils 
that are of a sour 
nature. 

The most es- 
sential require- 
ment in suc- 
cessful grape 








may be proga- 
gated from lay- 
ers, and this is 
the surest method 
for all varieties. 
In the spring or 
fall make a shal- 
low trench two or 
three inches deep 
running from the 
base of the old 
vine, and bend 
over the vine to 
be layered so 
that it will lie 
flat in the trench. 
Secure the vine at 
several points by 
pinning it down 
with forked 
sticks, or weight- 
ing with small 
stones. When a 
shoot puts up 
from each bud in 
the spring fill 
around it with 
soil and roots 








rowing is a well 
eokealt soil, for 
grape vines will 
not endure “wet feet.” Artificial drain 
by means of ditches or tiling will usually 
bring about the desired conditions in 
flat land, provided the subsoil is not hard- 
pan. Gravelly, or even stony land is not 
always objectionable if there is a porous 
clay subsoil where the roots may spread. 
It is not at all difficult to propagate the 
vines by means of cuttings or layering, 
but in the matter of time gained, it will 
usually be more satisfactory for the small 
grower to buy one-year-old vines from a 
reliable nursery. In any case, the roots, 
which are long and straight, should be 
cut back till they are no more than eight 
inches long, and the top should be cut 
back to only two buds before the vines 
are set. 

The ground should be well prepared and 
michel oft both ways. For usual condi- 
tions and common varieties, the distance 
apart the vines are to grow will Le about 
eight by eight feet, varying from_ six 
by eight to eight by ten. A large hole 
should be dug, then a part of the soil 
thrown back till a small mound is formed 
in the bottom. The vine is set on top of 
this mound of loose earth, the roots 
sloping outward in all directions. Throw 
in some loose soil and tramp it firmly 
about the roots without bruising them, 
then fill the hole almost full and tramp 
again, finally leveling around the base 
of vine, leaving the top layer untramped. 
The vine should be a little deeper in the 
| ground than it stood in the nursery row. 
If it is desired to propagate from cut- 
| tings, make them at any time while the 
| wood is dormant except when it is frozen. 
|The cuttings should be of last year’s 











| growth, of about a foot in length, or con- 


Two of the farm's “best crops.” 


will form at eve 
bud. In the f 
or following 
spring these may be cut apart and trans- 
planted to the vineyard row. It is well to 
propagate a few plants each year to have 
in case of emergency, such as the destruc- 
tion of a vine in various ways. 

After the vineyard has been planted, it 
should be cultivated well and often by 
means of the plow and hoe, till about the 
first of August, and after that it is well to 
sow a cover crop to be plowed under in 
spring. This cultivation should continue 
every year. 

The first winter after setting the vines 
they should be again cut back to two buds, 
so that at the beginning of growth in the 
spring, they are apparently where they 
were the year before. This is for the pur- 
pose of stimulating root growth rather 
than allowing a few bunches of fruit to 
ripen, so that the vine may become well 
established for succeeding crops. Some 
form of trellis, usually two or three 
strands of smooth wire strung on sub- 
stantial posts, should be put up at this 
time. he pruning and training of the 
vine will not take place till the second 
winter. 

In no fruit crop does pruning play so 
important a part as with the grape. 
proper pruning depends largely the present 
profit as well as the future usefulness of 
tne vine. There are a number of systems 
of training, but in all the principle is the 
same. The object in pruning is the re- 
moval of surplus and undesirable wood, 
in order that the strength of the vine 
may go toward the production of a 
reasonable amount of good fruit rather 
than to the support of a useless growth. 
Pruning may be done at any time between 
the falling of the leaves in autumn and 
Continued on page 83 





jaining three to five buds each. Tie in 
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GRAPES IN HOME GARDENS /* 


By H. F. GRINSTEAD 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Stop Feeding Away 
Your Profits 


There’s only one way-——spray and 
spray right. 


Spray at the right time and spray with the 
right kind. You probably know the enemy’s 
habits and when the most timely spraying or 
dusting can be done. If you’re in doubt 
ask for Gildden spraying literature. 


And spray with the right kind. That’s just 
as important as spraying at the right time. 
Users of Glidden sprays know this from ex- 
perience. They know how the Glidden kinds 
spread the poison evenly over all the foliage 
and keep it there until it does effective 
execution. 


They know, too, that the big factor in this 
result lies in the Glidden organization and the 
complete equipment in the big Glidden plants. 
Having used Glidden products over and over 
again they have had evidence of uniformity 
as well as quality. 


The Glidden line includes: 
Glidden Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Arsenate of Caicium, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Bordeaux Mixture, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Bordo-Arsenate, 
Glidden Dry Lime Sulphur, and 
Glidden Paris Green. 


Everywhere on Everything 


Glidden Products cover such a wide range of use- 
fulness that ‘“‘Everywhere on Everything” is now a 
true expression of Glidden service. On farm buildings, 
on the farm implements, in the farm home, everywhere 
on everything. Glidden Paints, Varnishes, Stains and 
Enamels are providing the necessary protection and 
where needed, attractive decorations as well, There 
are Glidden Dealers in every locality. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters . Cleveland, Ohio, 
Stocks in principal cities. 
Pactories: Cleveland Chicago San Francisco Reading New Orleans 
St.Louis St. Paul Toronto 


Branches: New York Chicago KansasCity Detroit Boston Scranton 
Evansville Birmingham Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Dallas Des Molues Montreal V/innipeg 
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DITCHING ano SOIL WASHING 
PROBLEMS SOLVED 


FARMERS — Now is the time to 


is revolutionizing farming. It 
solves the drainage, irrigation 
and soil washing . 
Cuts down labor cost and in- 
cures big crops. ae full 
story in my new free drainage 
book and catalog. Send me your name. 


THe THe 


ti 
—GRADER 
Lasts a Lifetime 


Simple and practical. Cuts V-shaped farm 
open drai e, irrigation or tile ditch 
down to 4 ft, deep; cleans old ditches; 
back fills tile ditches grades roads, 
builds farm terraces, 
dikes and levees; 
works in an i 
wet or dry. 
6 horse sizes, large 
size fine for tractor. 
Write for free in- 
age, irrigation and 
ing catalog 
and our proposi 


$5,000 


An Acre 
is the value of high quality 
garden produce at the prices 
charged on New York hotel 
menus this year. You cannot 
afford to risk expensive land 
and costly labor on any ex- 
cept the best seed of varieties 
known forthe highest quality, 
Vaughan’s Seeds 
: of Chicago and New York who 
supply the big hotels and 

homes of wealth. You may have 
vegetables quality 
for your table f x 
Our 1920 Book, “GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED,” tells the whole 
story, mailed FREE on request. 
Send 25 Cents 
for one pound of Bantam Ever- 
green sweet corn, growing large 
ears a8 sweet as the s 
_2 Golden Bantam, and retailing at 
= Se a dozen, (catalog included ) 
<— 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


31-33 W. Randolph Street 
yy (Dept.S ) CHICAGO 
41-43 Barclay Street (Dept.8) 
NEW YORK 






































Backyard Beekeeping 


You like honey—everyone does—kids and 


grown-ups. Keep one hive or more in your 
back yard, garden or orchard. We'll tell 
you how 

The Root Way Pays 
Our 60 years of beekeeping ex- ¢ 
Pp-rience at yourservice. Little 


expense tostart. Bees findtheir ° 
own food. Easily cared for with 
leasure and profit. Write for 
andsome free booklet, ‘Bees 
for Pleasure and Profit,” Tel’ as youroecnu- 
patton and if you keep bees now. This will 
elp us send you information you want, 
Write us today. 





WINTER ONIONS 
When I bought my farm I found on it 


a bed of winter onions. My predecessor 
was a north- of-Ireland “Scotchman,” and 
a good gardener. Those onions were the 
very first green things we had to eat in 
the spring, and they were so mild that my 
daughter would eat them for supper even 
when she knew that my neighbor’s son 
was coming over that evening. As I take 
it, there is nothing more to be said about 
their mildness or flavor. 

I visited a friend near the city last sum- 
mer and I have seen something of the 
Italian gardeners in that section. They 
were the ones who popularized winter 
onions in our part of the state. Every one 
of them has a bed and have local green 
onions in plenty at the earliest possible 
date. The fashion for them has been 
spreading so rapidly that the seed houses 
have not been able to keep in stock enough 
of the top sets to supply the demand if 
I have an old bed or there is one near, I 
prefer getting the roots because they are 
quicker than the top sets. I put in for a 
family of six a rowtortyfection —a trip- 
licate row, of about the same width as the 
rhubarb row. We do not preterd to eat 
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Stokes Sunshine Gardens 


Are compact and complete seed as- 
sortments of delicious vegetables. 
Simplicity of culture on concentra- 
ted areas has been the watchword 
of their preparation. When April 
comes, be sure there is a bit of 
Sunshine in your garden. Prices 
as quoted include postage. 


No.1, The Sunshine 
20 Vegetable Varieties for $1.00 
3 pkts. each of —_ 
Beans, Cabbage, Lettuce Carrot Celery Onion 
Radish, Tomato,Corn Parsnip Peas Pepper 








No.2. The Sunshine, Jr. 
6 Valuab'e Vegetables for 25 cents 
Complete 1920 seed 


catalog will be sent 
on request. 











them all, but we want a lot of them while 
they are at their best and when there is 
little else green, and we can afford it. 

By the way, do not misunderstand me 
to say that winter onions are mild all the 
time. I said “in the very early spring.” 
In the summer time they are very strong. 
—J. A. F. 








SQUASH 

When I had the full load of farm work, 
the only way I could get any hub- 
bards was to scatter a few seeds as early 
as possible in the corn hills in several 
laces over the field, so as to get away 
frown the borers and the striped beetles, in 
j}one or two places anyway. Now that I 
| have more time, I have learned to paint 
|up the hubbards when they are litte 
| with arsenate of lead and save my stands 
|in the start; and like every old fellow I 
| carry a right sharp little bladed knife, and 
| have time enough to dig out the borers 
| by splitting the stems when I see any of 
the signs. 

So now we have plenty of fine hubbards 
in the cellar, and there is no better veg- 
|etable on the list. 
| Lately I had a talk with a young man 
|who has come to our new consolidated 
school as principal. He is quite a botanist 
and I asked him about the mixing of 
squash. He says that the summer crook- 
necks and the patty-pan and turbans are 
pumpkins and cross with pumpkins but 
not with the hubbards or the delicious 
and that none of them cross with melons 
or cucumbers. Just to think how many 
years I have taken a lot of pains to keep 
these things separate. I have used more 
time in the last five years walking out to 
hoe my squashes and melons, than to talk 
with a hundred botanists.—J. A. F, 


GETTING EARLY MELONS 








1 THE A. I, ROOT COMPANY 
32 Main Street Medina, Ohio 
2F 
















Buy now. We can save you money. Won- 
erfu) values in Best Seed. Guaranteed 
igh quality lowa grown---recieaned and 
pat tested---Buckhorn free, Also Timo- 
thy Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, all farm seeds 
at wholesale prices sa¥ing big money. 
Write today. ot bay antil you get our re- 
duced prices, iS 


A. A. BERRY SEED OO. Box sto Clarinda, | 


S rawberry rant, blackberry piants, 


trees and tlowers. Everything to plant. Will pay 
you to anewer this little ad, Valuable list FREE. Write 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box 23, Allegan, Michigan 





> Y 





Raspberry, grape, cute 


A friend of my son was county agent 
down in Keokuk county and he told me of a 
gardener’s family down there, who make 
a specialty of early melons and canta- 
loupes. They start them in the hotbeds, 
sowing the seeds in what are called earth 
bands. He said these were something 
like strawberry boxes without bottoms 
and without stapling. Melons do not 
transplant well, so these bands make it 
n0ssible to set out the plants in the orig- 
inal dirt, simply by unwrapping the wood- 
en bands. 

I have tried it two years now using 
regular strawberry boxes, by taking them 








STOKES SEED FARMS COMPANY 


Growers 
Windermoor Farm, Moorestown, N. J. 












Lupton, late. 10) M Gem, or 
100 World's wonder, “largest ‘berry 





PATENTS 


ptness assured. 
Watcon K. Coleman, Patent Lewver, 624 F. St. . Washington, D.C. 
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Pe Regular price $15.85. 
live: price 


, Townsend's big Straw Garden 


grana offer. 

We guarantee that 
plants reach you in 
good condition and 

or refund your money. 

. 100 Dr. Burrill, 100_ Kell Fess. or 
Ford. 00 Big Joe, 


00 Prem 






grown, and 100 
Best Ever beer.ng. 
All Fent popes for only...... $10.00 
350 TD oe dslsaeulwinne <2 $ 5.00 


lants 
Our Big book sent with every order telling how to 
grow and care for plants worth more than $1C.00 to 


Absdlutely 
tne mely Mp 7 A > yd describes = 
millions igh grade plants at lowest whole sale 
direct to planters. 


. W. TOWNSEND & SON, 15 Wine Street., Salisbury, Md. 





FREE, erin 
Woe, pacaee ft ior 


Etc ore 





Get matchless bargains and sure yields 
y planting ADaMs’ QUALITY SEEDS, cleaned, 
ed and tested by special machinery in our 
ant— sold subject to approval 
tests — World's Standard 
Grains, Seed Corn, Vegetable 
. ete., - the varieties that 
HT in your latitude. Samples 

expert advice on crop growing FREE. 


MONEY-SAVING CATALOG 


Send sous of drawing tor 
-w & 79= na —- 


‘er- 
Prom 











to pieces and taking out the bottom. It 





Read all of the advertisements in this issue 
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oe fine har we get enainas aad coane- F ‘S 

oupes at t two weeks earlier and some- T 

times more. I have beaten my neighbors ree O pra . ers 
on early pototoes once or twice by start- 


sa daraainees ee ieee a ae cnaties you to do the right thing at 
the right time. e are advising and directing cnd 
WATERING A FARM GARDEN cooperating with fruit growers wermehere. Put 
When we ran the water from the tank your spraying problems up to us. Let our spray- 
to the house I laid the pipe across the ing experts be your guide. We answer inquiries 
garden, and put in two hose connections. personally. Simply write us plainly about your 
Now Ww he an the te ank i 1s full and the wes ather j spraying problems. Also get your name on our 
hot and dry, I water the tomatoes, cucum- mailing list and you will receive free the worth- 
bers, and sometimes the early potaotoes, while spraying pointers and information we are 
and I think it pays. A farmer could not sending out. 
afford to put in a tank and pump for irri- 
gation, but having the outfit, he surely 
can use the water to advantage. A friend 
of mine has grown over 300 bushels of 
early potatoes to the acre—or at that rate 
—and has done it with a hose, and city 
water. He could not afford to do it if he 
did not use the potatoes at the time when 
they are worth a lot of money, and per- 
haps I could not, but as it is ‘the water is 
well me I saved the garden one day 
when there was a hot wind by starting 
the gas engine pumping, anc pi aying - 
hose all over the garden all afternoon. 
find that well drained mellow soil and as 
crops on it will take no harm in the hot- 
test weather. One of the best onion grow- 
ers told me that he has irrigated some of 
his onions repeatedly in the hottest weath- 
er, entirely without damage and with an 
increase of crop of $100 to $300 per acre. 
I fancy it would be differe mt if we soaked 
the soil full of water.—J. A. F. 


GRAPES FOR HOME GARDENS 
Continued from page 80 

the flowing of sap in the spring, except 
at such times as the wood may be frozen. 
All disearded vines not needed for cut- 
ting, as well as any. trash that might 
harbor insects, should be burned. 

At the end of the second year, the vine 
should be cut to a single straight stem 


reaching as high as the first or second wire SPRAY WITH ORCHARD BRAND 


with the side shoots of the upper part cut 


back to two buds each. After the third 
year the pruning will be practically the 
same every year. It will consist first in e e ° or 


selecting two or fourfruitful canes of the 

previous season’s growth, and which grew e 

from wood a year older than themselves. 

These canes, or branches, should be cut Atomic Sulphur 

back to ten or fifteen buds each and tied 

to the horizontal wires of the trellis. 
A point to be remembered in pruning is 

that the fruitful canes almost invariably 

spring from wood a year older than them- 

selves, and that canes from very old wood 

like the main stem are apt to be barren. 


These barren canes are distinguished by . : 
oe " nn ht i 2 ta A ~ “4 Our complete line of spray materials bears the name of 
Traitfal tees thie tater tes the ree ORCHARD BRAND. This is for your protection, Orchard 
a > a, he ge ee god: Be Sem pane i Brand Spray Materials are the result of large orchard practice 
i = cad gg Pree / ; am and over 20 years manufacturing experience by one of the largest 
urge plump Duds. anes which spring chemical companies in the United States. 
from a short spur of barren cane, will be 
most desirable fruiting canes a year hence. 
pose a we & : 4 Address all inquiries, and all requests for detailed spray schedules, 
The system of training adopted will de- batitian eh. Op 
pend as much on the likes of the grower as 1 4 
upon the variety planted or the condition 


of the climate. In what is known as the s a 
Kniffen system, two trellis wires are used, fo y @ra emic 
and the vine when pruned consists of an LS 

upright stem with two canes branching 

from it at each wire. These canes are Ins seticide Dept., 25 Broad St., soedecnliten 


usually three or four feet long. In the high 


renewal system, the upright stem reaches . 

only to the first wire, along which is SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 

trained the two lateral branches. New 

shoots from these branches, are ‘trained AND VINES 

to the upper wire, twenty inches above. . end tere, he ee Fae 5 Wonderful Vales 
lhe lower wire will be three feet from the We perfect fruit. 

ground. A variation of this system is the ’ eer ny n’t fail to investi  nigmeet  Seante 


horizontal-arm spur system, w vhere sev eral | Prepared Mixtures Seueteere mint tase bu Sian te 


short spurs of three or four buds are left : are used in large orchards | 224 Field Seeds at low prices, All sold subject to State or 
on the ‘Tete. f : on endorsed by suo. antes, Weare specialists in grace and and field seeds. 
} egg rite for car so as to save you money and give quick service. Send t 


These are dependable, economical spray materials—time tested. 
They have proved their value. Either of them used in combina 
tion with Orchard Brand Arsenate of Lead will produce smooth, 
satin-finish fruit. They are highly efficient remedies in the con- 
trol of Scab, Leaf Spot and other fungous troubles, 








_ money “r+ - , cataton, which also 
J F A contains a fu Treatise on sprayi 
The French Journal Official of October Fruit and Vegetable cro "a 
11 contains a decree prohibiting the serv- a ee 
ing of fresh milk or cream in hotels, res- WANTED: Maro good standing Te =e 
taurants, cafes, ete., owing to the milk|., wy a, oe, 


shortage. Condensed milk may be served. | piss," sktioust tela $ ain New” Yorn 
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PRUNE NOW AND PRUNE RIGHT 
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Up and at it—in early spring with a late snow on the ground. Notice The first year Dead and diseased wood removed, some of the brush 
the dead branch with the leaves still clinging cut, interfering branches and long stragglers headed in. 







What a stub did. The wound failed to heal, the heart wood rotted, and 
there was nothing but a thin shell left to be broken by the first windstorm. 























A stub will not heal 
will check decay and over. The cut should 
enable the wound to : % have paralleled the 
heal readily the main branch. 


Removing the stub 














Hand pruners and long handled ones—the first a necessity, and 
the latter mighty handy. 

































A good saw—the swiveled blade may be turned to any angle and \ poor saw—one edge often cuts where it is not wanted while 
most any cut ean be made easily you are using the other. 
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Cease Striving! 
Start Thriving! 


wn a Farm in Canada’s “Success Belt’ 


The Land of PROVEN Prosperity 


No such thing as competition here—everybody prospers in Canada’s ‘Success Belt”. It 
took nearly two hundred and fifty years of exploring, pioneering, pushing back frontiers, making 
way for settlers—to prove that prosperity lay hidden in the rich prairie Provinces of Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Here living has been made pleasant and farming profitable—here success has become a per- 
formance instead of a promise—here wealth is passed around so that everybody shares in it. And 


you may share in it— 


The Hudson’s Bay Company Invites You 


(Oldest Company in the World--Incorporated A. D. 1670) 


Grain and Stock Highly Profitable 


The world already knows of the stupendous grain crops 
of Western Canada that relieved the food situation when 
the strain of the war was hardest. Your farm in Canada’s 
“Suecess Belt’’ will be in the heart of the very country 
that produced those banner crops. ‘Those records can be 
equalled and exceeded. This is your opportunity. 

Wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax are the chief products 
of this wonderfully fertile region. Wild hay grown in vast 
tonnage without effort, supphes rich feed for beef and dairy 
cattle. 

Think of the profits—at acost of $10 to $25per acre. Compare 


the investment and profit possibilities with farm lands near you. 
Then you will see why this has been named the “Success Belt.”” 


The Right Kind of Neighbors 


The Hudson’s Bay Company is nota Real Estate concern. 
It is—as it has been during its 250 years’ existence,—in the 
business of fur trading and conducting stores. Its land 
holdings embrace more than 3,000,000 acres, not in one 
group, but in sizable acreage scattered over the entire 
“Success Belt’’ so that your selection is not limited to any 
one locality, or any one set of climatic conditions. It has 
time and again declined to sell lands to the wrong kind of 
people. Its interest in you as a farmer is not limited to its 
sales agreement. It is interested in proper upbuilding of 
Western Canada, and this invitation is extended essen- 
tially to the individual—to real, honest-to-goodness sin- 
cere people who come to make good. That is the kind of 
neighbors you want; such are the people you want your wife 
and children to associate with. In the “Success Belt” you 
may be sure of such neighbors. 


The Oldest Company in the World 
Explorers who ventured into the 
wilderness years after Henry Hudson 
had made his discoveries, finding In- 
dians eager to trade furs for things thev 
needed, brought the news to England. 


Incorporated A, D. 1670 
King Charles II, in the Charter 
granted to “The Governor and Com- 
pany of Adventurers of England Trad- 
ing into Hudson’s Bay” (commonly 
called Hudson’s Bay Company) gave 
absolute rights of trade and ownership 
of most of Western Canada. 


Opened Way for Civilization 
First trading posts and later stores were established in peaceful trade~ 
the first sign of civilization—brought by the Company to the wilderness, 


Gave Up Valuable Rights 
In order that Canada might develop and grow, the Company ia 
1870, surrendered all of its lands except one-twentieth, which it retained 
in sections scattered over the Fertile Belt—now included in the Pro- 
vinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. These are the lands 
now being offered at $10 to $25 per acre. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


Incorporated A. D. 1670) 


Land Dept., Desk 1503, Winnipeg, Canada 


Low Prices—Time to Pay 


Land in the “Success Belt’”’ is very low in price—$10 to 
$25 per acre. The usual terms are one-eighth cash and the 
balance in easy annual installments. Many settlers have 
paid for farms in much less time than they intended, out 
of profits on rich harvests—sometimes even from one crop. 


Low Taxes—None on Improvements 


That Western Canada is hospitable and encouraging to 
settlers can be seen in its system of taxation. A small levy 
is made on the land; and none at all on buildings, improve- 
ments, implements, machinery, stock, or personal property. 
Everything that can be done, has been and is being done 
to make this perpetually the “‘Success Belt.” 


Schools—Churches—Social Life 


Good schools are assured by Canada’s system. All over the “Success 
Belt" are sections of land held for school use. Many good public 
schools are already established. More are being established as rapidly 
as the need for them arises. Both Provincial and Dominion Govern- 
ments lend a willing hand, and supply funds. 


Churches of practically every denomination are to be found through- 
out the “Success Belt,” furnishing the centers of social communities 
that your wife and children will readily appreciate. 


Write Today—Send Coupon 


You will want a farm in the “Success Belt” just as surely as you want 
success. You will want to farm in the midst of men who have made 
good. You will want to buy it from a staunch and reliable company 
like this one—the oldest Company in the world—and feel absolutely 
safe in every step you take. Then write today—send this coupon to 
the Land Department of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Remember this is not a land operating organization or a real estate 
concern. Write now—without cost or obligation in any way! No 
agents will bother you! 


Land Department, Hudson’s Bay Company 
Desk 1503, Winnipeg, Canada 


Please send me without cost or obligation, information concerning 


Canada’s ‘Success Belt" with respect to topics checked below. 


Grain Growing Mixed Farming Stock Raising 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 


Name. . 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM THE 
GARDEN 


Many a garden is over-supplied with 
humus, but lacks potash, lime, or’ phos- 
phate. The average farm garden has been 
covered with barnyard manure times 
without number; but in spite of that, some 
vegetables fail to do well, fail to set and 
bear, as in the case of tomatoes which 
often run largely to vine and bear sparsely, 
if at all. 

It is all right to manure well; the garden 
must be made very fertile, but when 
some crop persistently refuses to produce 
well the need of something besides com- 
mon barnyard manure becomes apparent. 
In certain cases lime will help sweeten the 
land, particularly in the more sandy lo- 
cations. And sandy soils are often S< 
ing in potash, which is generally found 
in plenty in the clay land. 

Not all crops require lime. The potato 
does not, nor does the sweet potato. If 
sorrel is growing near or on the garden 
plot one may well suspect that lime is 
deficient. But when it is applied the 
likes of the various plants must be known 
or damage rather than benefit results. 

If we can find what our soil lacks, the 
steps to remedy are easily taken. It is 
poor policy to try to grow a crop which 
does not produce well, even if it is adapted 
to our section, without getting informa- 
tion on fertilizer and the ical elements 
required to grow it. A good, standard 
book on the garden will pay its cost many 
times. The government bulletins on the 
farm garden are well worth sending for. 
—D. H., Kan. 


ADD A MONTH TO YOUR GARDEN 
Continued from page 70 
green onions I think that the winter onions 
are more satisfactory, but the sets will 
furnish onions big enough to cook by 
about the first of June and I grow them for 
that reason. This year I had my first 
cooked onions from the garden on May 29. 
A Neglected Vegetable 

Kohlrabi is not as much grown as it 
should be, chiefly, I fancy, because most 
people who try it, leave it to get hard and 
woody before they try to cook it and then 
see no great reason for growing a vegetable 
that tastes about the same as a similarly- 
sized chunk of green basswood might. 
But caught young and tender the kohlrabi 
is a rival of, if not superior in flavor to 
brussels sprouts and cauliflower, while it 
has the additional advantage of being a 
very early vegetable even if grown in the 
open ground and one of the very earliest 
when started in a hotbed and transplanted. 
It is as easy as grow as cabbage, takes 
much less space per plant and it does not 
matter much if the cabbage worms do eat 
the leaves, because it is not them but the 
stem that you want. 

You would never guess it from reading 
the seed catalogs or the books on garden- 
ing but the majority of private gardeners 
do not grow spinach. If you keep away 
from the market gardens you may inspect 
garden after garden in city, village and 
country and never see a row of it. City 
gardeners are more apt to grow it than 
those of the vill and the country be- 
cause they are ened te seeing it atthegreen- 

xcery and to buying and cooking more or 
ess of it. Spinach is about as easy to grow 
as a weed. It needs rapid growth to be at 
its best, but with a reasonable degree of 
heat and a reasonable amount of moisture 
it will grow very rapidly ‘n the spring and 
may be allowed to grow until the flower 
buds begin to form without much loss of 
quality. An ounce of seed will produce 
spinach enough for a small family to use 
from the latter part of May on until more 
desirable vegetables become so plentiful 
that there is no further use for it. The 
food value of spinach is not high but there 
are other reasons why it is an extremely 
valuable addition to the diet in the early 
summer. . 
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ieee sae nese 7 Nm 
tion— power—right price— com. 
bine to make the Faisbanks Moese “Z" Amecia’e 
aster Farm Engine. 

On over 250,000 American farms the “Z” is dail) 
nstrating its superiority. More firmly than ever 

its supremacy is becoming establis Backed by 
Fairbanks-Morse quality and its own reputation for unparalleled 
performance, the “Z” is the one engine for an; farmer to buy. 


Let Jour dealer show Jou why Jou should have e “Z.” You 
will know then why over a quarter of a million progressive 
armers selected it after comparing it with all others. Two 
undred Bosch Service Stations cooperate with Fairbanks-Morse 
dealers in rendering real service to “Z” owners. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICA 


PRICES: 
114H.P. - $75.00 
SH.P. - $125.00 
6H.P. - $200.00 


es ZR 


The “Z"* jis 
America’s Master 
Farm Engine 


Get a SAMPLE of 
Your OWN Crop 


Before You Grow It 


My Job is to help you take the “chances” out of crop raising. 

I am just the same as in pvp § with thousands of f: 
ers. They look to me, and depend on my GUARANTEE, to 
be sure that the seeds they plant will germinate and grow 
the finest, biggest yield per acre. In oats, wheat and all 
grains I will show you a sample of the very same identical grade and 
quality that you can grow this season. In clover, alsike and timothy, 
ete.—I'll show you ghotogra hs of the way 
our crops will look. You can depend on Dave 
k Quality Seeds. They are tested, guaran- 

teed, and prices right. 


Send a postal today for my 1920 spring catalog 


—and any sample seeds you want to see. 
Dave Peck, President 


Dave Peck Seed Co- 


107 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
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Chard is another hardy and quick grow- ——————S—_—_—_—_=_=——=____ 
ing plant the leaves of which may be used : 
just as soon as they are big enough to be 
worth while picking, and which, as long as 
the roots are left in the ground, will con- 
tinue producing until severe freezing 
weather in the fall. Chard is one of the 
few vegetables that will extend the garden 
at both ends of the year. It should be 
planted as soon as the ground can be 
worked and it requires as little attention 
in addition to planting as any vegetable 
with which I am acquainted. 

Beets are as hardy as chard and they 
may be used at any stage of oe roots 
and leaves together. They are best for 
boiling when the roots are from the size of 
marbles to walnuts. The point is not to 
select your beet seed at haphazard but to 
get one of the small, round, early varieties. 
If — n in a hotbed they can be had still 
earlier S : tt oo: a 

Carrots may be had for the table in Ss raying — & - 

June in this part of the country if the earli- ill Save H ° ll 
est varieties are used and they are planted | eC W t K 
early and well taken care of. Ido not Your arn O O 

count upon them until the latter mg ~ Apples ’ 
the month. If the space is available, ha eaches D dlyF P t 

a dozen messes or more may be grown in a —, ca arm es S. 
square yard of the hotbed. Cherries —m 

"Heniee are a reliable early vegetable Berries Send the coupon. Learn how pests illions 
but you must plant the right kind of seec eg ee with > Moth ona 
and you must plant it thickly enough so dirname ee a > Potatoes, 
that there will be some plants left after Spraying Peaches, Pears and Plums are blighted and killed. How your Hogs, 
the turnip beetles have eaten all they want Will Sa Poultry are tormented with lice and mites. Then learn how you can 

1 ve these losses by spraying—add hundreds, even thousands of 


and you must, and this is the most positive 
must.of all, thin them in time so that they Your dol ars to your profits. Send coupon for the complete story FREE. 


do not crowd and forget all about making Potatoes 
roots. There are round and egg-shaped, — HAYES SPRAYERS 





white -and yellow turnips among 
earliest, and flat, white and puple topes Tomatves For All Purposes 
ones, too, 8 2 ere 1s some range 0 alla 
ole I thi . t * ur sle-to} aed str - Sugar Beets Whether you need a Power Sprayer or a Small Hand 
we wie td te, se Field Crops Atomizer, you'll find it inthe Hayes Line. There are Hayes 
leaved is as satisfactory as any. Outfits fox epraying Bruit, Potatoes, Hoes, Poultty: 
Having plenty of pot vegetables every Spraying also for Whitewashing and Cold Water 
day for a month before the ordinary run of Will P Painting. Hayes Sprayers are designed 
private gardener boasts his first green peas 1 ro- Sor ense ee ypigh gy 
and e&% arly potatoes, need not be a matter of tect Your best and quickest results wih least effort. 
special additional effort or expense. No Hogs .]| Their use adds fortunes to Farmers’ and 
new or peculiar system of gardening is in- Sheep Fruit Growers’ profits each year. 


perigun You 1 a —_ to take ro or Horses Get Book and i 
aen apart and make it over accor¢ ing 8) oultry $ 4 

scientific principles, you need neither Spraying Guide - " 

tents of cheesecloth, cover glass nor other Sprayin Send Coupon eo row man 
expensive apparatus. All you need to do Will He P and their average age. We'll tell you the 


is to study your seed catalog carefully, style Hayes Sprayer best suited to your 


; Mrs oan Pump 
select the earliest varieties of the sorts You in ey ey Poke a gy & Plates Gonoun 
Dept. X, Galva, il 


indicated, plant them just as soon as the Chivweshing Hayes Sprayers, and our Valuable 
soil in your garden is dry enough to crum- Painting Spraying Guide. Send coupon today. Please send F ict E and without ob- 


li k 
ble apart again after you have squeezed a Washing Hayes Pump & ond your Waluatle Spraying Guide: 


handful of it together and give prope Windows 

cultivation. A warm soil and coun = ecting Planter Company 

posure helps, of course, and so does arti- Dept. X, Galva, Ill. 

ficial watering if it chances to be very dry. 

In ae ee years you may 

not always suc in getting your vege- ' 

tables as early as you have hoped, but in He 1 5 T NOVELTIES te 

such years your neighbor will probably be mas ¥; se i Weel- AINSWORTH 

correspondingly late with his first green ar 

pons and new peetonn end 308 will ~ = ah zy ; eve: an 

that you have practically a mon . , 

to the usefulness of your garden. a % can se th GUARANTEED SEED CORN 
And, let me add, do not be stingy with | & : ‘4 Fall, _Ainsworth pure-bred seed corn 1s the result of 

your early plantings. The spinach and | @ ; Ww vel This : year's crop is the finest we have grown in 11 

: llascrimson. 


y 95 to 100 per cent germination guarantee4. 
ts will be out of the way in time to tt ot 4 


B) 











{ ; F aswe arantce 
lant beans, and everything else, except : All these colors mized. | 9 Oniy se'ected e ra which have been sorted three 
P. d rything oa > 20 ots. put, times are sold for seed. No erib-cried seed sold. 


the chard, in time to set out some of the ‘ ‘ anita ono We own an.! farn 1000 acres of the finest seed corn 


ate nsp. ted ce Too land. Our drying piants are the largest and most 
later wa lan plants or to make - modern in the world. Reserve your seed early. 


‘ Kochia, 
for the wth of such plants set beside rative foliage sa Hundreds of orders that come too late are refused 
> , i each year. ake your selection now—we w 
them. I usually follow my earliest peas stri fumed, ete. mixed: + 


with celery and a little planning will make| 255se rb for garden or vases, “The Seed House oa the Farm” (20) 


it possible to grow just as much late stuff & 
in your garden as i you had not had this|, ae eS ie i reeetarte ~ W.T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box M-6, Mason City, Mlincis 
earliest truck at all. Set your cabbage | Sladtoll, D Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peon Possaniats 


Shrubs. Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc yp ______________________} 
plants out beside the spinach and your to-| special’ rize strains. and many sterling novelties. AT or 
matoes between the kohlrabi, for instance. | JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. _ Floral Park, N.Y, 

Other vegetables can be planted this way EVER G R E E N 


as well. 
Just one word more. It pays to take a Hill’s Hardy ig - ot ces, Weepertalizocn cl you see Gu st ested Clover, 

s~hance- wi a few 7 Best for windbreaks. wo Alfsita, Sweet Clover and sold subject 

chance: with a few cents worth of seed of Beet ieee Protect buildin ges rand Alsike: abjectto 


: stock, 
tender vegetables, too, to make a planting gardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens. ores, 8 satay ices & free c oy al tao Adveaan News 
of string beans and cucumbers a week or peony grown ons hardy every ae Tess Dept. 101 Chicago. Ul. 


two before you are sure it is safe. Some-|[ in colors, sent free. Write today. World’s largest FOR QUICK RESULTS AND BIG 
[ 0 OK! PROFIT plant Currants, eguhernes 

















growers. Est. 1 
Raspberries, Blackberri Grape and 


times it is safe and then you are delighted 
Os HLL NURSERY Sunes, G1nee 
with early cucumbers and beans and if you Box 2530 i Berawberry 7 wt) reea Brus 


are unlucky you lose, perhaps a quarter . neice Tight, Catal 
and a half an hour’s work. We Guarantee All Our Advertisements EAnsT NU NURSERIES Box 12, EA ; N. OHIO 
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Wear them all day- Your féet 
stay dry and comfortable 





A new rubber shoe for farmers—the ‘‘U. S.’’ Bootee 


HEN the ground is wet, and your 

job means lots of walking, what 
sort of footwear do you put on? Ordinary 
leather shoes get soaked and caked with 
mud in no time. Rubber boots are too 
stiff and heavy when you’re constantly on 
the move. 


For such work you need the lightweight 
comfort of a shoe combined with the pro- 
tection of a boot. And here at last is a 
shoe specially designed to meet this need 
—the U. S. Bootee. It’s a water-tight, 
lace rubber shoe—designed originally for 
miners, and now becoming popular with 
farmers everywhere. 


Solid comfort all the time—that’s what 
the light, pliable U. S. Bootee means for 
you. It fits smoothly over your sock like 
an ordinary shoe. It gives you perfect 
freedom of movement, yet in the wettest 
weather—over the muddiest ground—it 
keeps your feet absolutely dry. 


At the very places where rubber foot- 
wear is usually the weakest, the U. S. Bootee 
has been made strongest. Its sole con- 


sists of heavy layers of the finest rub- 
ber. All other points of strain are heavily 


' reinforced. 


Ask your dealer today to show you a 
pair of the new U. S. Bootees. Note their 











U.S.” Rubbers—A wide range of 
models, in light and heavy styles to 
meet every need. * Made in all sizes, 
for men, women, and children. 




















ZPUCCESSFUL FARMING 
waterproof, smooth rubber surface — feel Sa ee ee 
how pliable and comfortable they are—ex- bil ce a 
amine for yourself their wonderful built-to- 
wear construction. 


Other ‘‘U. S.’’ Models—ail built 


for the hardest wear 


Whether you prefer a boot for the wet 
season, a rubber overshoe for general use, 
or a cloth-top arctic for the cold—you can 
find in U. S. rubber footwear exactly what 
you need. 





Every one of these models is made with 
the same care in details of construction as 
the U. S. Bootee. Tough, heavy soles— 
special reinforcements at all points of 
strain—and always the highest quality 
rubber—these points are winning U. S. 


rubber footwear thousands of new friends 
every year. “U. S.” Walrus —An overshoe with 
an all-rubber surface that can be 
, washed off easily. Warm as an arctic. 
Ask for U. S. rubber footwear—it means Absolutely water-tight. All weights 


solid wear and long service for your money. and sizes in red, black, and white. 











“U.S.” Boots — Reinforced where the 
wear is hardest. 


1—The sole—Five soles in one, all of the finest 
rubber. 


2— Back of the heel—Every step you take puts 
a strain on the seam in back. At this point 
every U. S. boot is reinforced with ten 
thicknesses. 





3—The toe—Won’t break through like the toe in 
so many boots. It has three heavy layers, a 
special toe-cap, and an extra sheet of highest 
quality rubber on the outside. 


4—The “bend” in front—A boot has no lacing 
in front to “give” as you walk, Every mile 
you cover, the rubber there bends and buckles 
750 times. Six heavy thicknesses give long 
wear to U. S. boots at this point. 





ia \ ‘U.S°;RUBBER 
| FOOTWEAR 








U. S. Boots are made in all sizes and styles— 
Short, Storm King, Sporting and Hip. In red, 
black, and white. 


lInitod © 


United States Rubber Company 
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| The most wonderful the for Bust- 
enn veeere Spar ae BELECTEN Parts, which cm 
in Western 
“SELECTED” Farms 


the 
A to meet needs, by experts re: 
gen 4.000 malles of rotieas hose whilestree 
to ie of great practical value. 
A Cordial Welcome 

Western Canada extends helpful hand 

°— warm, sunny, y-y-y cold, 

thy wintere—ewait you in 4 


@roduction a 
cet and dairy cattle yield ar 
@p the prairie n > 
Suiy natorel shclese mont of a wister aad eng 
@rices without grain feeding 
Low Taxes—Easy Terms 

‘There {fs « small tax on the bat 
eae ee ein Teena es 
tax aoe. terms , — ‘arms: About 10 

ce cas oO" ce payments over 

Gere of cenmes lnseneet wouaityy 0 our acute . 


Special Rates to Homeseekers 


lines 
Full Coormation will be sent on 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


DEWITT FOSTER, Saperintendent 
Canadian National Railways, 
Dept. 1503 Marquette Bidz., Chicago. 


r 


send me free and without obligation to me 
lete information on the items concerning West- 
ero chec below: 


a for big profits In wheat 
Big money-making from stock raising 
Special Railway Kates for Homeseekers 
Business and Lodustrial Opportunities 
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A Farm and Home 


in Happy Land 








We help you buy a rich, fer- 
tile productive 40 or 80 acre 

farm by selling at a low price, 

emall down payment and 10 years to pay 


We 
help you build your home, show you how to clear 
land and get started 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


PLANTING TIME IN THE GARDEN 
Planting time in the spring always comes 





with a rush and there is little time for plan- 
ning and getting things ready. During the 
winter days is the time to decide just what 
vegetables, and how much of each you 
will endeavor to grow and get seed, sets, 
etc., on hand. Do not wait until a few 
days before planting time and rush an 
order to the seed house for seeds. The 
chances are you will have to take either 
substitutes, or order from some other house 
at the expense of tim, for there are always 
hundreds of others who also have put off 
ordering their seed supply until the last 
minute, and altho the seed houses work 
day and night they cannot fill orders fast 
enough. If live plants are ordered in 
advance they will be sent at the proper 
time, provided you advise the seedsman to 
do so, while if you wait until planting 
time the supply will probably be ex- 
hausted. 

Most gardeners know what variteies 
must be planted early, while the soil is 
cool and moist, and what sorts will fail to 
germinate if planted before the soil has 
become dry and warm. Garden peas, let- 
tuce, spring turnips, mustard, radishes, 
may all be planted quite early. Some frost 
and even a mild freeze does not injure 
these, especially if protected by a thin 
covering of hay, or leaves. When the sun 
comes out, they will grow right ahead and 
be ready for the table ‘several days in 
advance of those later planted. Among 
the flowers which require very early plant- 
ing for best results are the pansies, pinks, 
sweet williams, and some others. is 
information is usually given on the seed 
packet and repeated in the seed catalogs, 
which may be had for the asking. These 
| books also give many useful hints as to cul- 
tivation and location best suited to best 
development of vegetables, fruits and 
flowers. Study the catalogs before plant- 
ing time arrives. 

The condition of the seedbed is of great 
importance in the growing of vegetables 
and flowers. Most seeds are so small that 
unless planted in a smooth, well pulverized 
soil they will not germinate satisfactorily. 
The land should be plowed, harrowed and 
raked until well waiverioad to a depth of 
several inches aol with the surface as level 
as is practicable and free from all obstruc- 
tions such as clods, trash, ete. As to depth 
to plant vegetable seeds, if is a good rule 
to cover no seed. to more than three, or four 
times its size, altho strong seeds, as beans, 
peas, etc., may break thru the soil when 
covered at a much greater depth, but the 
smaller seeds will not. It is always a good 
plan to provide fine, well-rotted manure 
or scrapings from corners of the lot, or 
fence corners, to cover the small seeds such 
as beets, lettuce, turnips, etc., especially 
if the garden soil has a tendency to pack, 
as many soils do. 

It is also well to study the character of 








Land Produces Bumper Crops 


Happy Land is located in Upper Wisconsin, the 
Cloverland of America, the finest dairy country in 
the world. Virgin land, unworked, that produces 
bumper crops of clover, hay, wheat, oats, rye, 
barley and root crops. Potatoes yielded 225 to 
250 bushels per acre in 1919 and sold for $1.40 
per bushel. 


Hundreds already are finding prosperity in Happy 
Land. Settled community, all farms on good 
roads, many co-operative organizations, good 
schools, chur hes 

Send for free booklet “A Farm and Home in 
Happy Land” full of certified facts on crops, soil 
and climate. Act immediately—prices cannot re- 
main much longer at present low level. 


Edward Hines Farm Land Co, 


Wisconsin Farm Lands 


the garden soil before planting. Some 
vegetables are rank foodie and require 
a very rich soil of good results. Among 
these are cabbage, onions, radishes, tur- 
nips, lettuce and some others, Unless the 
soil 1s rich the quality will be inferior for st 
is on the quick growth that the quality 
depends. Tomahoes, beans, peas, eee 
also do best on fertile soil but very 
results may be had with these on land 
which is only moderately rich. When 
planning the planting, the rank feeders 
should be given the richest part of the gar- 
den. 

Buy only the bestseeds. Thecost of the 
seeds is small and it never pays to take 
the risk of a failure in & wena 
garden from using inferior seeds. Order 
enough for successive plantings of each 





1344 Otis Building 





Lergest Owner 


Chicago, Hl, 


vegetable. Grow a variety and plan for 


rotation to keep up a supply thru out the 
growing season. ‘The season of most vege- 











Last Big Block 
OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RESERVED FARM LANDS 


THIS announces the of- 
fering of the last big block of 
the Canadian Pacific 








eserved 
Farm Lands. Until this block is 








This block contains both fertile, 
open prairie and rich park lands in 

joyd-minster and Battleford Dis- 
tricts of Centrat Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Farm Lands on the 
rich prairies of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta average about 
$l&éan acre. Lands in Southern Al- 
berta under an irrigation system of 
unfailing water from $50 an acre up. 












In Southern Alberta, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has developed the lar- 
gest individu jon u 





on the American 
contains some of the best lands ip 


tinent. This dis- 






ada. An unfailin supply of water 
fis admini under the Canadian 
ment. Prices range from $50 





an acre up on the same easy payment 
=. 35000 Loan in Improvements. 


years to pay back 


ae IRates for Home- 


Canadian Pacific will notsell you 
farm _ until you have i ed tt. 
'o this easy, speci peiwes 

a . Dn 



















Year-round Farming 
makes Florida Great 


And is a fundamental factor 
in the prosperity of Jacksonville, 
the state’s leading city and com- 
mercial center of the Southeast. 


Book, Jacksonville “Aziz” 


Facts about low-priced lands, soil fertil- 
ity, mild climate, long growing season, 
home markets which make intelli- 
gent farming pay bigger in Flor- 
ida than in many other sections. 
Free. Send for it today. 


City Advertising Dept. 
Room 10H City Hall, 










FREE w= 
FMTOR, LANDOLOGY, Sk 
10 HALL AVE. 

county's. 4 


money in 
15 to 


10 to 160 Acres. Only 
towns, schools, churches. Noswamps 
or stones. Sma/l down payment. mo.terms. Your 


rls Wine Asics bask “Maidina Giese 





In Michigan's 
best hardwoo 
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tables may be extended thru the entire 
growing season by planting at intervals, 
thus having a supply of fresh, tender vege- 
tables from early spring until frost, with 
plenty to store for winter use. 

Plant a variety. Too many farm gardens 
contain only beans, peas, lettuce, radishes, 
cabbage and tomatoes. A very few grow 
sweet corn for the table but depend on 
the field crop. Then, there is okra, spin- 
ach, lima beans, squash, eggplant and 
many other delicious vegetables which 
are seldom grown in the home garden. 
It is well to try out some novelties each 
year, but in a small way. Many of the 
newer vegetables deserve a place in the 
home garden. It is always best to stick to 
tested varieties for the main crop. While 
some of the newer sorts may prove a suc- 
cess one never can be sure until they have 
been given repeated trials; also it some- 
times happens that climatic or soil condi- 
tions determine success, or failure, of some 
garden plants. Cauliflower will not thrive 
when the days are hot and dry but it may 
be grown with fair success provided the 
plants are started very early and managed 
so that they reach maturity before mid- 
summer. Early planting is also very neces- 
sary for onions, garden peas and spring 
turnips. They must make their growth 
early while the soil is yet moist and cool. 

When to plant depends on location and 
condition of soil. Here in the middle west 
we find it best to make the first planting of 
seeds of the early, hardy vegetables along 
about the first of March, provided the land | ; 
is dry enough to get in proper condition for 

lanting. [Earlier planting may suffer 
rom severe freezes which may seriously 
injure the tender plants.—L. Y., Okla. 


COLD FRAME OR HOTBED 

Did you ever sit on a zero day with your | 
back toward a window in a nice comfort- 
able room, perhaps on a Sunday afternoon, 
and have the sun strike you on the back, 
and feel its warmth? Surely the warmth | 
did not come from the zero air outside. 
It came with the light through untold 
thousands of miles of limitless cold, and 
only gave up its heat when the light was 
a by yourself. 

This is the same in the case of the cold | 
frame. We are apt to think the “un-| 
heated” frame as cold as outdoors; but 
such by no means need be the case, In 
fact, like your back, the earth (and the 
air) in the cold frame is heated, and if we 
bank the sides and cover the frame at 
night, we can make a steady gain in heat. 

‘ou will perhaps be reading this about 
the first of March. It will be a little 
early to take off a storm window, but if 
there is no hotbed sash on the place, the 
lady might spare one from the house. It 
is a little hard on the storm window to lay 
it flat and let the rain come on it, but it 
will do the job very well. 

Make a sloping frame to fit the sash 
and place the whole on a rich, well-draine 
piece of earth. If the ground is covered 
with snow it is better to clear away the 
snow, but the cold frame will melt both 
it and the frozen ground, and get the 
ground ready soon for planting the seeds. 
If the frame had been ready to put out in 
February it would have given more time 
for the warming up process. 

The cold frame is better than a hotbed 
in several respects. It is less work to make 
and there is no hole to dig in the fall or 
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acre in any ten-year pe 
a similar increase in price 






his Eastern farm at a high 


now the time to buy? 
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PLITDORF 


MARK 
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agricultural value have increa 
dously in price during the past year. 


this past season? Are they today the most attractive 
lands as to price and value offered to theman who has sold 


farm home or wants to repeat and make another profit? Does the 
man of reason and for sight buy while the demand is slight and the 
price low? Do Judith Basin farm lands offer real opportunity? 
**‘We’ll Say So” 

Let us send You full information of farms we own and offer to sell 


THE COOK-REYNOLDS 









A 
SS SPLITDORF 
PEENED 
PISTON 
RING 


Each charge of gasoline 
has a given amount of power 


ounce of power is exerted on tne piston 


head, your engine will not develop its rated horse power. 


Piston Rings positively prevent leakage 
nm and cylinder walls. They sea/ the firing 


They give vou all the power you pay for when 


1. 
ue oO: the piston ring to all farm equipment 


operated by the internal combustion engine. Send for booklet, 
“The Story of the Piston Ring.” It’s yours for the asking. 
SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
92 WARREN STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 









Judith Basin Land 


Middle States lands of proven 
tremen- 
Will 
produce as many dollars per 
riod? Would they have made 

had our crops been normal 












price and now wants a new 
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Lewistown, Montana 












through the frost. The plants in the cold 
frame are in little or no danger of burning 
and they are likely to be tougher than 
those grown in a hotbed. If the cold 
frame is well cared for the plants need be 


GuimmAlfalfa 


L n’s—it’s the guar: 
Be ure to gt ion that does not winterkill, that 








LUMBER 





MILLWORK and general building material at 


only about two weeks later than those 
in the hotbed, and sometimes they will 
get this two weeks back by doing better 
after they are set out.—J. A. F. 










Up to 25% Saving or More 


: 4 highest feeding value, 
tnsures heaviest ay te in the ‘Spring 












Requires less seed. ; = mat - te Ane 
Certificate of genuineness with each order. Write for you, even ying until you send 
free booklet How L Discovered Grimm Alfalfa.” | 28 Complete list of what ~ —— ve our estimate 


Introd 
A.B.Lyman, gin a Wane Oe Eaten, Minn. 


All articles advertised in these pages 
are guaranteed by the dealer and by 
Successful Farming. Patronize our 
advertisers and save money. 


UMBER CO, 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


10 varieties 
everbearing 


return mai 5 ant 
FARMERS L 
2401 BOYD STREET 
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berries, blackberries, currant, & 


Plants cheap.Catalog free Hersey's Narsery Co. 























Wilt—Pull out affec 


THE FARMER'S MELON PATCH 
ELON 


ories of various kinds. 


tention,no matter what other weighty mat 


ters were being considered. Evennow “‘mel- 
on patch” brings back a vision of an undi- 
minishing supply of sweet, juicy cantaloups 


or red ripe watermelons. Those from a 
neighbor’s patch were always the sweet- 
est. If farmers realized how easy the home 





Patch” brings back mem- 
As boys 

the mere mention of these magic 
words was enough to cause profound at- 





ted plants and burn. 


are most important factors in the process 
of melon growing. As you sow, so shall 
you harvest. If one expects to get juicy, 
delicious melons, a good variety ail high 
gradeseed must besecured. Of the varieties 
in greatest favor the salmon-tinted and 
| yellow centered Rockyfords are the best. 
|For excellent watermelons Kleckley 
Sweets or Kolb’s Gem are good home 
varieties. 

| As soon as all dan 
| is past and the ground 3 





sr of killing frost 
as thoroly warmed 





supply could be up the seed 
grown the melon should be sown. 
patches thruout The hills should 
the country be near five by 
would come into five feet apart. 
their own. A About ten seeds 
few fundamentals should be scat- 
in growing the tered over a space 
crop. will make a foot in diameter 


anyone expert 
enough to supply 
the family needs. 
Of these impor- 
tant factors, soil 
seed, insect and 
disease control are 
the ones which 
will make either 
a success or fail- 
ure, depending 
on how they are 
handled. 
Muskmelons 
and water- 
melons may be 
grown on a wide 
variety of 
ranging from the 
light, sandy soils 


soils, 








and then lightly 
covered with 
soil. If the hill 
is to be enriched 
with manure and 
fertilizer this 
should be done 
before the seed 
is planted. When 
the ey are a 
couple of inches 
tall and have 


withstood the at- 


tacks of flea 
beetles and cu- 
cumber _ beetles, 
all but the two 


most vigorous 
plants should be 
ulled out. 








to the red clay 
loams. Of course, 
the best soil is one 
that is sandy and light and well drained 
Most any farm can boast of a knoll or 
rolling place where sandy soil predomin- 
ates. 
drained soils are to be avoided. Next to 
the southern-sloped sandy knoll any rich 
well-drained southern slope will do ad- 
mirably for the first trial. 

Unless the soil selected has been given 
heavy applications of manure previously, 
the hills should be enriched by the ad- 
dition of a forkful of well rotted manure. 
This can best be added just after the 
ground is prepared before planting. It 
should be thoroly worked with the soil 
and, of course, the melon patch will be 
— early and thoroly prepared be- 
ore ‘planting by discing, harrowing and 
leveling. As a further aid to a sure crop 
an application of acid phosphate at the 
rate of 300 pounds to the acre, spread 
broadcast and harrowed in, or about a 
pint to the hill should be added. If placed 
in the hill it should be carefully worked 
with the soil; this is best done by scat- 
tering over a place at least a foot in 
diameter and working it down into the 
soil. 

A long time before this, in early spring, 
the farmer should have secured his melon 


Temptation. 


Be this as it may, low, flat, un-| striped cucumber beetles and melon lice 


black striped cucumber beetle attacks the 
young plants as soon as they appear above 


Thoro cultivation 
of the patch is 
essential. Since 
| an eighth or quarter of an acre will provide 
)an abundance, this is no great task. It 
may be necessary to fight insects such as 


but success is sure if the fight is waged 
earnestly and effectively. The yellow and 
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the ground and continues to cause trouble 
until the vines begin to form runners. The 
insect feeds largely on the under side of 
the leaves and an application of a ma- 
terial which is offensive to their sense of 
smell is fairly effective; a mixture of one 
art tobacco dust and two parts slacked 
ime will be most successful. Aside from 
this insect the other most troublesome 
one is the melon louse. It feeds on the 
under side of the leaves, causing them 
to curl under. Where the attack is severe 
they soon ruin the plant and fruit as well. 
The best control for this pest is thoroly 
spraying of both sides of the leaves with 
nicotine sulphate at the rate of one table- 
spoonful to a gallon of water. It is ab- 
solutely essential that all parts of the 
vine, both top and bottom be thoroly 
sprayed to control this insect. When 
only one or two vines are infested it is 
better to pull and burn or bury them at 
once. When an occasional vine dies from 
other troubles, it is best to pull up and 
burn. 
Melons usually begin ripening from 
July to September, depending on earliness 
of planting. They should be pulled from 
the vines as soon as they will “slip” 





or 
part readily when the stem is pressed with 
the thumb. During hot weather melons 
must be picked often, since a few ripe 
ones left on the vine will soon destroy 
the vitality of it. 

While a description of growing the crop 
may make it seem more trouble than it is 
worth, the pleasure of seeing them grow 
and ripen will make the melon patch one 





A Rocky Ford well netted, indicating quality. 


of the most popular places on the farm. 
The first ripe melons will be hailed with 
joy and the never-ending supply thru- 
out thé summer will amply reward one 
for the labor expended.—l!'. C. G 

When one is sick the minute seems like 
hours. <A _ kindly call—just a cheery 
“hello”—makes the days more tolerable. 
But give the patient consideration. Do 
not overdo the visiting and the talking. 





Sick folks need rest as well as cheer. 




















seed. The variety and quality of the seed | 








A good thrifty vine. 
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Adequate Service — 


the TWIN CITY 12-20 fulfills the desire foremost in 
the minds of thinking farmers, for a super-powered, 


economical tractor. 


Its sixteen-valve-in-the-head engine makes use of power 
heretofore wasted. Its TWIN CITY-Holley vaporizing 


system prepares the kerosene for perfect firing. 


Its 


burned gases are quickly and completely discharged. 


The result is that the TWIN 
CITY 12-20 gives you a sur- 
plus of power from the same 
fuel, and delivers it more de- 
pendably. 


Then, back of this great tractor 
you have a big organization 
with branches, repair stocks 
and experts to give service. 


TWIN CITY Power 
for Every Size Farm 
There isa TWIN CITY tractor 
to meet the needs of every size 
farm—12-20, 16-30, 25-45, 40- 

65 and 60-90. 


Write for complete story of 
this super-powered 12-20 
tractor and information on the 


complete TWIN CITY Line. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY 
Selling Products of 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


Mi is, Minn. Great Falls, Mont. 
a Salt Lake City, Utah 
Moines, la. Spokane, Wash. 


Fargo, N. D. 


WwW * 
Indiana 
Peoria, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kan. 
is, Ind. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Eastern and Export Offices: 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—154 Nassau St., New York City 








tt my 


‘exas; and Crowley 
Canadian Distributors 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd.— 
Winnipeg, Man.; Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alberta 


“4 


Amarillo, San An 





12-20 Kerosene Tractor with 16-valve engine 
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Crack in a Lead Pipe 
or Hole in Auto 
Radiator ? 

Cover the hole with 
Hercules Cold Soder, 
a semi-liquid, allow 
soder to harden, and 
the repair is made. 


No heat or acid 
needed. Just spread 
iton. Withstands 1,500 
degrees heat and great 
pressure 

Repairs cracks, leaks in 
pans, brass, aluminum 
or graniteware, steam 
or water pipes, gasolene 
tanks, cracks in cylin- 
ders. Should be in every 
tool box for the house, 
auto and tractor 


Hercules Products Co. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
26th and Ave. A 


HERCULES #« 
COLD SODER rs 








MENDER 


“MENDS ANY LEAK IN METAL” 


' 
s me 4 


OOrants == pare 


Send today (enclose 50c) and get 
100 choice Strawberry Plants. Don’t 
delay. Nursery stock very scarce. 
Order now to insure shipment in 
ample time for planting. Guaran- 
teed to reach you in perfect condi- 
set out. Rapid 
Large, 





BEES AND SUPPLIES 
Buy Direct From Factory 


30 years of experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price, 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
Send for free catalogve today. 
11 Fifth St., Higgineville, Mo. 





LEAHY MFC. CO., 


Of Highest Gully at living prices. Pleasing, 
prompt service o money with order. We pay 
the freight and guarantee satisfaction. If in- 
terested, ask for 1920 Catalog. It explains. 
THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1302 Peters Avenue Troy, Ohio 


Trees & Shrubs} 


SUCCES 
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A HOTBED ON THE MANURE PILE 

The spring of 1914, I wanted a hotbed. 
The ground was frozen solid and so I 
piled two loads of manure on the ground 
and set the hotbed upon the manure. It 
worked all right except that some legs 
that we had under the hotbed held the 
frame up after the manure settled, and 
they had to be sawed off to let the frame, 
earthand plantssettle with themanurepile. 

Right there was where we learned that 
a good hotbed could be made upon any 
big pile of steaming manure, such as we 
regret to say may still be found about some 
farm barns. Level off the pile and tramp 
it solid. Set the frame on the pile, put 
on the sash and the old blanket for cover, 
and go after the dirt. If there is none 
anywhere inside and the ground is all 
frozen, one may get some, usually, by 
breaking off the edge of a cut on the road, 
or railroad, or on the bank of the river. 


earth and soon the seeds may be planted. 
The south side of the barn will be best. 
Let the hotbed roost on the pile and 
settle with it.—J. A. F. 


SQUASH AND SWEET POTATOES 
IN MARCH 

This is the time of the year when the 
carrots and the beets that were put away 
|are mostly gone, when the fruit is run- 
ning low, and we farmer people are com- 
mencing to draw heavily on the tin can or 
are going without the varied supply of 
vegetables that we all like so well. We 
could all be having this month all the 
squashes and pumpkins we could use, and 
those who live in the sweet potato dis- 
tricts, all the sweets we wanted, if we only 
had stored them properly. 

Mrs. Alice W. Beatty, who is a leader 
in rural affairs in her part of Iowa, writes: 
“T wish you could see the squash and the 
sweet potatoes in my cellar today. They 
are surely fine. I put from two to four 
sticks of wood into a small stove in my 
cellar per day and that keeps the temper- 
ature just right. Next time you come 
down here, come out and see a real farm 
for stock and vegetables.” This illus- 
trates the proper methods of storing these 
vegetables. The secrets of keeping them 
well are three: 1. Do not bruise them— 
handle them like eggs. 2. Harvest and at 
once put them into an airy place and hold 
| them at from 80 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
for about three weeks. 3. Store them 
at about 50 degrees Fahrenheit. Never 
put squash, pumpkins or sweet potatoes 
into an unheated cellar. If we could con- 
vey this one thing to the readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming it would pay for the paper 
as ae as they and we live and as we like 




















Wages scr oma 


jam) Plant Food that we give free with seed 
Thies food greatly increases the yield and makes a!! 
sorts of vegetables develop quickly and puts an 
added color and quality into them that is wel! worth 
while. In actus I teats we have doubied the owe 
of sweet corn and other garden crops. 
day for generoas samples. Catalogue of our entire line of st 
planta, trees and or “Blizzard Belt™ products Free. 
THE GARSNER NURSERY CO., 
& Seademen, Gox?, Osese, ta. 
344-ACRE MIDWEST FARM 
$5000. ON STATE ROAD, 


near R. R. center, motor buss passes farm: we il-drained 
productive tillage stream-watered pasture; wood: 
timber; frult; 10-room house, steam-heat. large barns, 
ete. Te settle quickly, low price $5000 is made, easy 
terms. ls page 73 Strout’s ¢ atalog Farm 

gains 23 States; copy free. 


E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922CN Marquette Bidg., Chicago 





a good Hubbard squash, mother’s pump- 
kin pie, or a Nancy Hall sweet. More- 
over there would be a good supply of them 
this minute—in March, down cellar bythe 
furnace.—J. A. F 


HOW MANY SEEDS IN AN APPLE? 
Continued from page 67. 
grass had become too short at times for 
the bovine method of grazing and the 
tender parts of the lower branches had 
|suffered. The trees were close together, 
about thirty by fifteen feet, and were very 
brushy. Scab had run riot and pests of 
various kinds had been holding a five- 
year picnic. The yield had gone down un- 
til it was nothing to speak of and the 
apples that did stay on the trees till 
maturity were so small and scabby as to 
| be almost worthless on the market. 
By this time Doud had learned to look 
a few years ahead at the same time he 
was looking at an orchard. He saw enough 
nice fruit hanging on the branches, 
pictured in his mind, to justify making the 


The hotbed will melt the frost out of the | 
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Mixes 234 to 3 cubic feet per batch, 
and has a capacity of 100 sacks of 
with a 1 to6mix in10 
e smallest engine 





SWORD BEAN 


Anew BEAN we are 
introducing this year. 
Comes from Japan and 
the Growers claim that 
full pods measure up to 
10 inches in length 
and 2 inches wide. 
Grows in any climtte. 
Of excellent flavor as 
String Beans. Tender and de- 
licious. Can't be beat for BAK- 
ING. A large handsome Bean. 
Try a few Packages this year... 
It’s a wonder. One pkt. i0cts. 
oer we. J, for gee or 1S Pockets for $00. By 
S «. e Kreiter-Mu 0. x 
Stamford > Conn. —? = 


greatest profit 
makers in the orchard line, 
considering their long life and 
easy culture. 


LF. JONES, Nut Specialist 





Food is Scarce. Produce it! 


Acorn Brand Seeds are acclimated 


LOOK FOR THE ACORN 


BETTER SEEDS 


Pheasant tye beans. New busb 
stringless— 35 day beans, Hot 

pers. Carrots sweet enough for Pies, New 
Narrow Grain Sugar Corn. Ales Ped Site 
Dent corn, sheck it in 70 days. Write f. 
complete Seed*Catalog Neo. 
J.A. & B. LINCOLN, Seed Growers 
39 South La Salle Street Chicago, IMinois 


pl AND TIMOTHY 


SEER eARCAIN 
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contract with the owner. The lease was 
for five years with the option of a five- 
year extension if it suited him, which it 
did. It provides that he is to do all the 
superintending. Otherwise it is a fifty- 
fifty proposition all thru. They shared 
alike in the cost of a packing shed and the 
first year they each dug up six dollars to 
defray the twelve-dollar deficit. 

The first move in the work of recon- 
struction was the cutting out of every 
other tree. That gave the sun and the 
cultivators and the spraying outfits a 
chance to work. The added space gave 
the devitalized trees that were left a 
larger feeding ground. ‘The first spring 
these trees got a pruning that looked 
ruthless to anyone but a good orchardist. 
The watersprouts had been growing like 
weeds in a wet cornfield and many 
branches had grown up in ways they 
should not have grown. They were taken 
out to let in the light and stop the waste 
of food-laden sap. But in doing this 
pruning the sides, tops and centers were 
given the most of it. The cattle had 
pruned the lower limbs and they were 
given a chance to reach down where they 
belonged. The tough sod had to be broken 
up to get ready for cultivation and to help 
kill off the pests. 

“Since that slashing beginning in the 
spring of 1913, sprays have completely 
cleaned out the scale and other fungous 
diseases,” says Mr. Doud, “and I am now 
able to grow apples of fine quality and 
good size. We do not have to use bor- 
deaux here as we have no bitter rot and 
blotch as they have in some parts of the 
state. In this orchard we have been try- 
ing out some commercial fertilizer. For 
two years a certain strip has had half a 
ton of nitrate a year at the rate of five 

yunds to the tree, but so far there has 
on no noticeable improvement. In 
the home orchard we have been using 
barnyard manure right along.” 

The dollars that Lorenzo Doud imag- 
ined he could see hanging on those trees 
did materialize—nice solid ones that are 
readily accepted in exchange for auto- 
mobiles, bungalows and railroad tickets to 
California or Indianapolis. The first year 
the entry on the profit side showed $12 
with a minus sign in front. The next crop 
made a net for the two of them of $3,000. 
Then came profits of $5,000, $5,000, 
$5,400. The sixth year, which was 1919, 
started in with a good prospect, but a 
spring freeze cut the yield to one-tenth 
of a normal crop. If nature is as depend- 
able as usual during the next four years 
it is probable that the average for the 
ten years will look rather satisfactory. 

The trees in these two orchards are 
never given an opportunity to deteriorate. 
Each tree is pruned every year, but Mr. 
Doud says that might more properly be 
called a thinning than a pruning. Five 
different sprayings are given, one of lime- 
sulphur in the winter and four of lime- 
sulphur and arsenate of lead in the spring 
and summer. Nicotine sulphate is added 
to the first two sprays after the winter to 
control the aphis. 

The usual practice is to cultivate be- 
tween the rows each year. Plowing is 
done as early in the spring as the weather 
will permit, and then about every ten 
days the soil is cultivated with a dise and 
a leveling harrow. This is kept up until 
July. A special orchard tractor was bought 
last fall to facilitate the work of cultivat- 
ing. Cover crops are sown about the 
first of August and are turned under the 
following spring. Rye is the usual crop 
for this purpose, but sometimes crimson 
clover is used with it. 

The past summer the usual cultivation 
was left out on account of a wet spring and 
the small crop resulting from the freeze, 
but this sort of corner cutting will not 
be practiced again as it had a bad effect 
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Bis Money In Stump Land 
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H. G. Hunzicker, of Foster, Wash.,' 
pulling @ 2h-inch fir stump with 
« deep tap roots out of hard ground. (o> 


f 
| This man made $35 Land 
a Worth $200 an acre 
. ™ * 

Pulling Big, stumps Ay hand 

LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, 06 

expense for teams or powder. Your own right 

arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 

rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 


steel cable, I guarantee it. I refer you to U. S. Gove 
ernment officials. I give highest banking referenceg, 




















}¢¢Stump Puller 


\. One man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses. Workd 
S\. by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs. pull 


Se 





Showing 
easy lever 
Operation 




















on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. 
Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 
age. Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for 
hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow 
speed for heavy pulls. Works equally well 
on hillsides or marshes where horses 
cannot go, 
" Write me today for special offer an@ 
N free booklet on Land Clearing. 


The Fitzpatrick Products Corp. 
Box 37 
_ 99 John St., New York 


— Box 37 
. %, 


eae 
_No Stump Too Big For The (9 
‘My WADE Saws Four Cords an Hour! 


, "The Wade is certainly the "s friend. I have cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
with it, and it’s as good as the I boughs it,” — Dan Ross, Corbett, Oregon. 

Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when the power- 

ful little Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw will outsaw 10 men at one-tenth 

thecost! Light, simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size, Aver 8 cords 

to a gallon of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in use. en not 

; sawing wood, the 4 h. p. engine will operate other light machinery. 


Wade Portable Gasoline 
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no y ‘FREE! 
U.S. wf 6 Big illustrated Catalog _ 
Bovern- “\of the Wade~also story 
meet ‘of “How Dan Ross cuts 
: =f 40 cords a day.” = 
, Write today 









about our Strawberries and | 


OHIO FARMS 





on the crop that was left and reduced 
the profits still more. The foliage was} 


smaller and so was the fruit. 





ST. JOSEPH NURSERY, 


FREE BERRY B00 other Small Fruit Plants. 


e@ guarantee our Hardy Northern Grown Planta to 
Our system of selling direct Saves You Money. 


1201 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A FARM write for 
CATALOGUE of 500 Ohio farms fully described. 
H. H. MASTERS, AGENT, Cambridge, Ohio 


please. 
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A dust epray experiment is being carried 
out in the Miller orchard on seventy-two 
trees. It has now passed thru the second 
year. The mmterial is the same as that 
used in the liquid form and it is applied at 
the same time. Additions such as arsenate 
of lead, and nicotine sulphate and any of 
the others can be made in the dust form 
just as well as in liquid. In this test they 

ave found that the dust can be applied 
more rapidly and with less expensive ma- 
chinery, but the material used costs about 
twice as much as when liquid is used. The 
used in this orchard cost 
about $125, but it is necessary to have the 
other equipment, as dust cannot be used 
for the winter application. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Doud, “that 
in the end there is very little di 
in cost between the two methods. 
have been able to control the codling moth 
just as well with the dust as with the 
iquid spray, but I believe we have a little 
more scab on the dusted trees. There is 
need of an improvement of some kind, I 
think. Some men who have used the dust 
say that the material should be made 
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Up until harvest time the production 
of apples in these orchards is strictly a 
man’s job, then the women of the neigh- 
borhood and some from the towns nearby 
Two bunches of 
used. The women go ahead an 
lofver branches from the ground and from 
short ladders. The men follow with long 
ladders and strip the tops, a job that can 
be done more easily by pickers clad in 
overalls. There is a very good reason for 
the hiring of women. They can pick just 
as many apples as a man when working 
on the ground or near it and they can 
be hired for about a dollar a day less. 
The fruit on the lower limbs is removed 
first so that it will not be injured by the 
ladders when they are being placed nor by 
apples that might fall from above. 

A foreman is employed to look after 
the picking gangs while Mr. Doud looks 
after the packing shed. i 
old hand at the job and he watches over 
the apples as a shepherd watches over the 
He sees to it that pickers do not 
develop speed at the expense of care. 
Bruised apples to not keep well and they 
He watches the trees 







This man is an 


sell the same way. ; 
even more carefully than the fruit. 






Special offer 
$48,209 () 









Deming 
‘““Farmers 


Friend” 
Sprayer for spraying field 


crops, vineyards, orchar 
disinfecting or whitewash- 
ing. 


Here’s a Chance to Get a High Grade 


Sprayer at an Unparalled Price 
E. have materials, for making used for all sorts of hauling about 
W rhe convenient spray out-_ the farm. 


fits, which were purchased at ; , : 
pre-war prices and until Gdlien This outfit is one of the handiest 


sation will Gall: this oprayer at the all around sprayers we build. 

special price of only $48.00. A simple attachment (extra) con- 
The cart alone (without pump and verts it into a splendid four-row 

barrel) is worth the priteas it can be field sprayer. 


Catalog of 25 Deming Hand and Power Sprayers with valuable spray calendar 
and mixture guide supplement will sent to any grower on request. 


THE DEMING CO., 1002 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


Hand and J aaa Pumps for All Uses 
Hand and Power 


Sprayers 







Try Outlook 20 Days 


Put an Outlook Windshield Cleaner on 
your car—Jéry it 20 days! Drive in the 
— TL -~ ot mist. Prive anywhere 

in safet t i i 
you clear vision oe enettey he lied ahcae vt 











o a lot of damage to 
branches by placing a ladder in the wrong 
place, and he can knock off enough apples 
in the course of a day to make a con- 
siderable loss. This foreman prevents the 
loss of time as well as of fruit by keeping 
a supply of crates always on hand. 

filled crates are hauled to the 
yacking shed on a flatbed wagon with 
ow wheels and bolster springs. Forty- 
four crates make a load. 
poured directly into the hopper of the 
grader which sorts them into three sizes 
The apples that are not sold 
to customers as orchard run are packed 


careless man can 







The apples are 


The packing crew consists of eight girls 
and three men. Two girls do the culling, 
work the grader cannot do, three of them 
two place apples in the 
barrels, and one does the stenciling. The 
two men head the barrels and move them 
away from the grader. Those that are 

truck to the 
shipping station, a half mile away in the 
case of the Miller orchard. 
orchard is only a short distance from a 
shipping point. 

The grimes, jonathans and spys are the 
In October the best grade of 
these varieties was bringing four dollars. 
All others brought $3.50 except the manns 
and the ganos which sold for three dollars. 
The cost of materials for packing has gone 
up in about the same proportion with 


Barrels now cost sixty-five cents each in 
that territory and freight is additional 
The cost is double what it was three vears 








M. ™ Then if you feel that 
oney-Back ama tty 
Offer without it return it 

and get your money 


back. If your dealer cannot 
mail the attached coupon PODAT" - 





WINDSHIELD CLEANER $2.00 


’. ° *) « ” 
to PutOn Don’t wait until “tomorrow” to make your car safe ! 
Easy Go to your dealer TODAY or fill out the ae NOW and Pn 
er 
own 





The Outl an Outlook on your car! Every day you drivein stormy wea 
“Regular’t tlook without an Outlook you take desperate chances—you Y pour 
onan" thartan an life and ~~ of your passengers—you gambie on your luck not to 
windshield. Anyone cua, Some dey-—il vom past in diving ehoee an Oto 
can put iton in ten most certasnly will get inio trouble! 
minates a re Outlook, the Cheapest and Best Insurance! 
required. Therubber No driver is so careful or so Jucky that he won't have 
roller keeps the ten- an accident sooner or later if he can't see where he's going! Clear 
sion even andthe wi-  Visiom1s the only insurance that insures. With an Outlook on your 
perfirmiyheldagainst fog woa't bother yous No matter howis atsrroa’ Oatisak ell tase 
the glass. Special yous windshield {ree and your vision clear. — 


models for closed cars ° 

fasten through the ’ Is Your Life Worth $2? 

glass or th ough the The price of Outlook is $2 (in Canada $3) ai “your 
windshield frame. garage, accessory, hardware, automobile or tire dealer. If your 


dealer hasn't it, send coupon with cash or money order direct to us. 
Outlook! 


DEALERS— 2°! drive another day wiihout on 





























Your jobber can on 
supply you. All deal- 
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ers are authorized to Clip Outlook Company, 5585 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
give theabovemoney- and For enclosed $2 (in Canada $3) send one Outlock 
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ago. Baskets and boxes have gone up at 
about the same rate. 

This young Hoosier who has had such 
a satisfying experience with the two appie 
orchards thinks that tackling neglected 
orchards is a pretty good job for a man 
who has made a study of fruit trees, but 
he says a fair sized orchard can no longer 
be handled on a shoestring. It takes some 
real money to get started and if the first 
year doesn’t bring in a profit—and the 
chances are it may bring a loss—more 
credit will be needed. At the present time 
a man who plans on handling a twenty- 
acre orchard should have two thousand 
dollars—at least. He will need to invest 
around $700in machinery. Then to carry 
the operation thru the first year he must 
have $500 worth of spray materials and 
$800 for labor and incidantale. It would be 
much safer to have quite a little more than 
two thousand dollars when doing this 
sort of gambling, which at the start is a 
good deal like betting on the number of 
seed in an apple. 


THE ROW OF RHUBARB 
My wife is like other farmers’ wives, 
except that she is handsomer and gets 
even more work done than most of them. 
She has everything tasting fine and spends 
very little money. This Tast must be the 
reason she used to pull the rhubarb plants 
to death until I learned how to prevent it. 
Of course, if sugar had been as scarce and 
high priced as it is right now, I suppose 
she never would have taught me about the 
rhubarb. 
What I learned was just this: make the 
row so long she can’t pull it to death! 
When I first got this idea, I - + 
I would have to advise her carefully to 
divide her attentions among all the plants: 
but I soon found that this was entirely 
unnecessary. I had had a notion when she 
had killed the other row, that in the new 
row she would kill the nearer plants. 
Mercy on us! how little I knew! She goes 
over the whole row looking for the Pest 
and all a fellow need remember is to get 
the row long enough. 
The big red kind is the best. If it is 
spaded up and enriched, and the seed 
stalks cut out promptly and the plants 
divided and moved once in four or five 
years, the yield is tremendous. The work 
needs to be done early in the spring. I 
put out about five roots to the person that 
will be in the family on the average. That 
will provide for use fresh and to can. 
Really, your wife, if she is anything 
like mine, will appreciate your helping 
her plan for the table. She will like you 
better if you see that she has all the 
things of this kind that will help her make 
a go of her job, the same as you try to do 
your work up right.—J. A. F. 


MANURE FOR THE FARM GARDEN 

An onion grower started me to han- 
dling the manure for our garden in a way 
that we have kept up ever since. He said 
that they rot the manure before they put 
it on the patch: that thus they kill most of 
the weed seeds, so that the weeds that do 
germinate can be cut out and carried off 
the onion field in the carpenter’s aprons 
that they wear. 

For nearly ten years I have hauled out 
the manure a year advance to a handy 
place a good distance from the houee, and 
have hauled it to the garden after it has 
cleaned itself of weed seeds and gotten 
nice and mellow. Since I got the farm 
work off my hands, I have practiced the 
other part of the plan and have kept my 
garden weedless. I find it is a great deal 
less work. It sounds like a dream, but it 
is true.—J. A. F. 


If you are reasonably sure that your 


soil will grow alfalfa, get your inoculation | Send for our FREE 1920 Iustrated CATALOG, filled 
in advance by sowing some alfalfs nd | With information about our hardy sure-crop Small Fruit 
sweet clov — d wi eo a . © Plants, such as strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, etc. 
weet clover seed with your regular spring | srineman NURSERY CO., Box 22, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


RUSSELL 


THE OLD RELIABLE LINE 


Tractors That Stand Up 


Ever since Russell built the first American 
tractor in 1875, Russell has steadily adhered to 
this policy: 

Firstly to build with only true and tried fea- 
tures, and complete all our own experimenting 
before letting our machines get on the market. 

Secondly to use only the best of materials and 
standardized units; to put in hand-made quality 
of workmanship; and to build for hard, long 
service, not how many machines but how good. 

As a result, Russell stands for Reliability in 
kerosene tractors, just as it has always stood for 
Reliability in engines and threshers all over the 
world, 

With crops bringing record prices and farm 
labor scarce, you cannot afford to risk break- 
downs and delays that go with new and unproven 
machines, Avoid experiments, keep farm work 
going right ahead; buy a proven, sturdy old re- 
liable Russell and make your farm pay bigger 
than ever this year. 


Complete Line of Tractors and Threshers 


There is a Russell tractor and a Russell thresher for every 
sizefarm, Kerosene tractors are in four sizes: 12-24, 15-30 
and 20-35, and the Giant 30-60. Steam traction engines 
are made in five sizes. Threshers in six sizes, from 20x34 
for individual farm use, to the big 36x60—all alike in 
general design and exclusive features. 


Fully described in big new Russell Catalag—send for it 
THE RUSSELL & CO. Massillon, O. 


DISTRIBUTORS: THE RU &co., 1 Ind., 
Peoria, ll. THE ARBUCKLE- ., Toledo 3. Goshen; 
Ind. LINDSAY BROS. ME eTAN CO. GEO. ©. RICH- 
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DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


. FOR BETTER CROPS 


Aft Your Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 
WRITE 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 
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will produce more quarts to the acre of super- 
quality berries than any variety known. Cata- 
log sent free describing this and all standard varie- 
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seeding of clover. 


Successful Farming advertisements may be now. C.E. WHITTEN & SOM, Box 8, 





relied on. They point the way to square deals 





ties; also, Small Fruits in assortment. Write for 
Bridgman, Mich. 
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PUTTING OUT SMALL FRUITS 


Much, of course, depends upon the 
sort of nursery stock sent you by the 
house where you have placed the order. 
But as much does not depend upon stock 
as one would think at first, for the reason 
that close enough inspection is made of 
nursery stocks by the state authorities 
to insure the customer getting stock as 
free from disease as possible. There is 
another reason why the nurseryman is 
going to give you hardy nursery stock- 
his reputation as a tradesman is at stake. 

All things being equal, the stock will 
not stand or fall according to what the 
nurseryman has done with your order, 
but according to what you do with the 
stock after it arrives. 

There is a time to plant and a time not 
to plant. The man who gets his small 
fruit out at the proper season will succeed 
while the fellow who is a week or so late 
will lose a whole season’s time and may 
kill half of his young nursery stock. 

The time to plant small fruits, accord- 
ing to my own best success, has been in the 
spring after the frost has left the ground 
and as soon as possible before the spring 
rains set in. You will find it possible to 
gauge the season within a few days by 
referring to your planting charts or weath- 
er reports of other years. In the Central 
West, the time is usually the first week or 
so of April, although it may vary slightly. 
Catch the rains by all means. 

Then keepthe young fruit watered thor- 
oughly all summer. Itwillpayinincreased 
growth and in a stronger plant.—C. C. 8. 


JACKSON’S APPLE COMEBACK 
Continued from page 53 

of Jackson county give warning of the 
coming of the “redskins” and tell when 
they will be picked off. The editors also 
take an interest in the fruit growing in- 
dustry and write frequentstories about it 
and the farmers who are doing things. 

In addition to the displays in the news- 
papers these progressive apple people use 
roadside signs that point the way to the 
big tent But, after all, they say, the best 
business getters are the honest pack from 
top to bottom and reasonable prices. They 
explain that many of the customers come 
out two or three times a week. As a rule 
they can buy here considerably cheaper 
than in the city, but when a certain variety 
is particularly fine customers are willing to 
pay more than the prevailing price in 
town and do their own delivering. Buyers 
can bring their own containers or get bas- 
kets at the tent. Last fall these baskets 
were sold for a nickel altho they cost seven 
cents each. 

Fruit, other than apples, and truck con- 
stitute a very small part of the business, 
but the intention is to develop the summer 
trade. Altho the tent is not put up until 
September first selling begins at a roadside 
stand about the first of June when the 
cherries are ripe. Until the fall apples are 
ready the place is open for business only 
from 6:30 to 8:30 in the evening, the time 
when folks are taking the air in their cars. 
In the fall it is an all-day job right along 
waiting on customers and getting ready for 
them. On week days two people can 
usually handle the trade, but on Sunday 
ten or a dozen assistants are needed, for on 
that day hundreds of cars stop for apples, 
pears, grapes and cider. 

But not all the apples are marketed at 
home by any means. Last summer many 
crops were bought on the trees by ¢ ‘hicago 
buyers and some of the orchardists shipped 
to various parts of the country. Ben Col- 
man and Paul Shepard, two of the young 
fellows from the college of agriculture who 
operate leased orchards under the firm 
name of Shepard « 
seventy-five carloads this year to Kansas, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas City 
‘ud New York City. Forty-five of these 
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15 to 20% Fewer Parts 
More Power for the Pull 


Heider Friction Drive does away with clutch, transmission gears and bevel 
With fewer parts to run, more power is put 
into drawbar pull or belt work. Steady, flexible power under perfect control. 
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No Gears to Strip 


No transmission gears 
means no gear stripping. 
Fewer parts—less wear— 
longer tractor life. Seven 
speeds forward and re- 
verse for tractor and belt 
work, all with one motor 
speed and one lever. Easi- 
est to operate. 





12 Years 

Actual 
Field 
Work 


2 Sizes: 12-20, 9-16 


Send for catalog. See 
what Heider users say. 
You do not have to take 
“demonstration” of one or 
two days as proof. Cata- 
log also describes famous 
Rock Island CTX Tractor 
Plow, and one-man Trac- 
tor Disc. 








ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 


De) ee 


373 Second Avenue, Rock Island, Ill. 


Established 1855 
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CAPACITY 


20x32 Thresher, 
wheat 30-60; oats 
70-140 bu. per hour 


Thousands of farmers are using the 
NEW RACINE to do their thresh- 
ing just when grain is in proper 
condition—many have paid for their 
machines out of profits doing neigh- 


neighborhood threshers. 








EVERY FARMER HIS OWN THRESHERMAN 


CAPACITY 


24x40 Thresher, 
wheat 40-80; oats 
90-180 bu. per hour 


borhood work. They are doing 
cleaner work with less waste and less 
help than the big machines. Simple 
to operate —no experting. Driven 
by the average farm power. 


THE NEW RACINE is backed by twenty-five years of success in building individual and 
Handles all kinds i 


BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SOLE MAKERS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


Distributed fn the United States since 1906 by THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 


of grain, seeds, peas and beans. 























cars were grown on the leased orchards 
and the rest were bought on the trees front 
other growers. Prices were high this year 
and they are said to have made good 
money. Jonathans sold early in the fall 
for seven and eight dollars a barrel, the 
highest price in years. 


The men who produce apples only in a 
small way in addition to general farming 
feel \hot Vhe orchard is one of the best 
things on the /arm, if not the best. Mr. 
Livesay’s ten-acre orchard mentioned at 
the beginning of this article contains 100 
jonathan trees and 450 ganos and he is 
now well satisfied with the profits. This 
Missouri farmer is not a talkative person 
and he shies at a camera like a colt does at 
his first sight of a threshing engine, but he 
showed me his orchard and confided that 
he was making $500 a year off his trees 
which before the spraying demonstration 
were a rather uncertain investment. The 
first year of spraying he got $80 an acre 
gross. The next year he sold the crop on 
the trees for the same amount per acre. 

The record of his first spraying ex- 
perience is interesting. Forty-four trees 
in a block were treated with a lime-sulphur 
spray about the middle of April, with 
lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead early in 
May and again about the end of that 
month. They produced clean fruit and 
that fall apples from those trees won five 
firsts and five seconds at the Jackson 
County Fair. The fruit from the other 
trees was sad looking stuff. The experts 
from Columbia found that 24.8 percent 
were wormy, 65.6 percent had been 
attacked by the curculio and 4.8 percent 
were scahbby. The cost of spraying was a 
little less than fifteen dollars an acre and 
it resulted in over 91 percent of sound, 
unblemished fruit. The other trees had 
less than ten percent of marketable fruit, 
which it did not pay to gather. The 
treated trees averaged three bushels of 
No. 1, one bushel of No. 2 and a half bushel 
of culls. 

Mr. Davis, with his two and a half acres 
of apples, is as much of an enthusiast as 
any man I met in the county. “My 
advice to young farmers,” he says, “‘is put 
out apple orchards. ‘This little orchard | 
of mine is the most profitable thing I ever | 

had, but I was many years finding it out 
and no doubt lost ms uny hundreds of dol- 
lars I might have made had I given the 
trees a chance.” 

The Davis orchard is made up of jona- 
than, ben davis, gano and a few winesaps. 
These trees are now about twenty-five 
years old and the ben davis and the ganos 
are beginning to give way. The jonathans 

nd winesaps are good for a long time to 
come. The first spraying cost at the rate 
of $31.62 an acre as the trees were much 
larger than those on the farm across the 
way. The profit from spraying that year 
vas figured at $369.78 an acre. The trees 

it had never received such treatment 
efore produced more than 90 percent of 
sound fruit. Most of the apples on the 
other trees fell off prematurely because of 
he ravages of worms, curculio, scab, cedar 
rust, rots and blotch. 

The next yéar Mr. Davis who had been 
fully converted to spraying had a load of | 
ipples on the Kansas City market. A 
woman who was ex: umining the load said 

ey didn’t look particularly good to her. 
Farmer Davis had too much pride to let 
this eriticism go unchallenged. He offered 

e woman a reward of a bushel or so of 

ples if she could find a wormy one in the 

id. She hunted thru the wagon from 

| to end and she didn’t win the reward. 

wife of a farmer in Davis’ own neigh- | 
rhood happened round the apple exhibit 
the fair: She said she didn’t believe | 
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154 Jennings Street, Sioux City, lowa | ead A. B.C 
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FREE Dinan 
MOTOR REPAIR BOOK i. 
Written by experts especially for Ford owners 
Simple as B-¢ ou_can't go wrong with this 
book, and the ‘Little Sioux’’ Tool Set for Fords i Deater’s Nem 
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Keep Your. 


Ford Ensine 
Tuned Up 


Keep it running smoothly—-silently. Keep 
it young—right—full of ‘‘pep."’ Stop those disas- 
trous carbon knocks and that loss of gasoline. 
Eliminate the 80% of engine trouble that is caused 
by carbon and leaky valves. An hour or so devot 

to your engine makes it run easier than ever before. 


Grind Your Own Ford Valves 


Do it quickly, easily, economically. No mo- 
tor knowledge or experience necessary. Our instruc- 
tion book shows and tells how to use the “Little 
Sioux " Tool Set for Fords like a veteran garageman. 
A mere boy can do a fine job of valve grinding, 
valve refacing or valve seat reaming in no time. 
Don't lay up your car for days waiting for a gar- 
ageman to do the job. 


‘Little Sioux” 
Tool Set for Fords 


**Sioux”’ Valve Grinder, Valve 
Refacing Tool, Valve Seat Reamer, a spring for 
jumping and a liberal supply of valve grinding 
compound. The first job saves the cost of the set. 
It will outlast several Fords. Claus Johnson, Atwa- 
ter, Minn., says: ‘‘It certainly don't take long to 
get a Ford in good order with the ‘Little Sioux.’ 
It works like magic."" Ford owners everywhere are 
enthusiastic over it. They save garage bills and 
gasoline—get more real service out of their cars— 
greater resale value to them. 


Easy Work—Quick Results 
Our book ‘‘The A. B. C. of Ford Motor Re- 


pairing’’ makes the job as simple as putting ina 
new Spark Plug—more easily and quickly done than 
you can imagine. Just a little effort and your Ford 
engine is in top notch shape. 


Use coupon belowif your 
Order Now—, hardware dealer or garage 
don’t sell the “* Little Sioux.” PRICE 


Get your car in shape for spring. $ 25 
Don't delay. 


Contains 
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Manufacturers and Patentees 


akes Ford motor repairing a picnic 
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and up for a 26-inch Hog. Fence. Lowest prices Barbed be 
Gates, Steel Posts, etc. 


Direct From Factory to User method is the cheapest. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Every fence builder should investigate our high quality, 
rust-resisting, Open Hearth Steel Fences. Fully guaran- 


teed. We Ship on 30 Days Free Trial. Save you to” 
- percent. Write for our big 
‘ree Fence Bargain Book, 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
X 135 MORTON, ILLS. 


Heavy all No. 9 Stock 









h apples grew in the county. They | 
ist have been brought in from some ap- 
country. Her neighbor told her they 
w in his orchard and invited her to 
me over and see some hanging right on 
‘branches. But she hasn’t been there 


t in fruit season. 
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“FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
) Wagon parts of all kinds. 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors, 
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HERE the “‘boy’s farm” idea has taken hold of the 

family, the garden has made a great success. On 

most farms the garden is a neglected source of 
pleasure and profit. On one farm at least, it was until the 
boys got hold of it and made it into a regular little well 
planned farm. Since that first year’s experience the garden 
has been assigned to those boys, and by them it is made a 
definite part of the farm operations. 

Not only can the younger members of the family care for 
the garden, but if the proper opportunities and incentives 
are provided, they can make a real financial success of it. 
lhe supply of fresh vegetables for the table will amply repay 
the expense and trouble. In addition extra garden stuff can 
be raised which will net a very tidy profit. Waste vegetables 
added to the feed for the stock, increase the palatability of 
theirrations. There need be nothing wasted from the garden. 

There are several essentials for good gardening. Good soil, 
water, sunshine, seeds and plants, location, exposure and cul- 
tivation all play an important part in the successful garden. In 
order that the most may be made from it the garden should be 
jlanned and consideration given to all these various points. 
Vhere it is possible to choose, several considerations should 
be kept in mind by the prospective gardener. 

The best soil for most gardening is a warm sandy loam. 
It is possible to use a heavy clay for some crops, but the clay 
soils Rold more moisture and less ‘ 


OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


The Farm Garden 

















Fred Kibbie’s garden in Branch county, Mich. 


The location and exposure are often necessarily determined 
by convenience. This is true especially where the ground de- 
voted to garden purposes is limited. However, sunshine is es- 
sential to garden success. No matter how much cultivation 
might be given to the garden, or how good the soil might be, 
or how much fertilizer might be applied, without sunshine it 
would avail nothing. Here is a place where planning is impor- 

tant. If there are shady places 





heat, and are not conducive to 
early crops. An open texture en- 
courages the growth of the root- 
lets. They are thus able to sup- 
ply the plant with more food and 
thus increase the quality and pro- 
duction as well. A soil rich in 
humus is most desirable as the 
texture is open, and the soil also 
contains an abundance of the 
plant food elements. However, 
if it is impossible to obtain good 
soil, that available may be vastly 
improved by the use of various 
fertilizers. 

Where a soil is poor and thin 
nitrogen must be supplied. This 
is best done by turning under 
well-rotted manure or vegetable 
matter. Poultry manure is an ex- 
cellent source of nitrogen. Sheep 
manure will be found good for 
hurrying the garden plants along. 
For very poor colle or when 
manure cannot be obtained, com- 
mercial fertilizers may be used to 
advantage. Good well-rotted barn- 
yard manure is good for supply- 
ing nitrogen, but it is not always 
available. 

A heavy clay may be lightened 
by the addition of coal ashes, first 








in the garden plant in them 
foliage crops such as _ lettuce, 
spinach, kale, ete., which will 
grow fairly well with only two or 
three hours of sunshine daily. 
Certain other plants, those which 
grow and ripen fruits must have 
sunny locations, so that they get 
all the sunshine possible. Most of 
the garden should have at least 
five hours of sunshine a day for 
success and better a good deal 
more. 

Cultivation should commence 
with the preparation of the seed- 
bed. The und should be 
plowed as early as possible in the 
spring, and be very thoroly pre- 
pared. All clods must be worked 
out, and the soil made fine and 
friable. This makes it possible 
for the fine fibrous roots to feed 
more abundantly and increase the 
rate of plant growth. After the 
plants come up cultivation of the 
surface of the soil conserves mois- 
ture, keeps down weeds, and 
aerates the soil thus freeing more 
plant food by increasing the-avail 
ability of the stored up plant food 
in the soil. The surface of the 
soil should be frequenily stirred. 
After each rain as soon as the 








shifting out the cinders and coarse 
material. Sand is also good. 
Lime added to such a soil not 
only improves its texture by tending toward lightening it, but 
also corrects acidity. Vegetables will not do their best in an 
acid soil. 

For water most of us must depend on the rain. It is pos- 
sible in some instances to have irrigation in the farm garden, 
however. In most gardens certain of the more valued plants 
can be cared for. As a rule tho, it is necessary to conserve the 
natural moisture supply by means of thoro cultivation. 





Fine tomato plants in a Racine county, Wisconsin, garden 














The boys can make a nice income marketing the surplus 


ground can be worked without 
puddling it should be stirred to 
prevent the formation of a crust. However, just as you do not 
plow when the soil is too wet, so should cultivating under 
similar conditions be avoided. 

In making the garden plan, care should be taken that the 
crops are so arranged that they may be cultivated with horse 
drawn implements. Some hand tillage will be necessary, but 
very little will be required if the garden is arranged so that 
horse cultivators canbe used. If it is necessary to depend alto- 
gether on a hoe in the farm garden, little cultivation will be 
given at certain times. Plant long rows so that cultivation and 
care can be given rapidly and with comparative ease. 

When we actually get to making the plans, it is necessary 
to decide what vegetables we will plant. In determining this 
much will — on the permanence of the garden. It would 
not be wise for a person renting a farm for only one year to 
— a lot of perennials and establish a plantation of more or 
ess expensive fruits from which no returns could be obtained. 
On the other hand, where a permanent location is available 
there is nothing finer than some of the small fruits and peren- 
nial vegetables. Such fruits as raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries fall under this niga Strawberries are 
worthy of a place in every such garden. Vegetables of real 
value which occupy the ground more than one year are aspar- 
agus and rhubarb. 

It is difficult in the spring to know just what to get in the 
way of seeds. The seed catalogs are so attractive and the 
descriptions of the plants so alluring that one sometimes forgets 
how much seed he needs. The only practicable and sensible 
thing to do is to consider the size of your [Continued on page 148 
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Set consists of mas- 
ter wrench, 5 hexa- 
gon sockets (,3, 3, %, 
8. §) and | adapter 
so any standard 
socket may be used. 


wooden a | 0 


(In Canada $15.00) 
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Unbreakable un i- 
versal joint in the 








hooked nose—crow- 
bar lever. in the 
sliding 


knurled shank for 


fon Nuts and 
Y Bolte with a Billmont 
— Reach ’Em All 


There are hundreds of bolts and nuts to loosen or tighten, hun- 
dreds of repairs and adjustments to be made on your truck, 
tractor, passenger car, farm implements, before the Spring 
rush is on. 


Buy a Billmont—make your barn your winter workshop and do 
your overhauling now. In the field you will have no time to 
make repairsand the Billmontisas useful on thefarmasthe plow. 


No nut or bolt is too hard for the Billmont to reach, too tight 
to turn with the Billmont solid steel T bar handle which slides 
back and forthso thatit may get past obstructions and make 
a complete turn. The hooked nose slips into the hardest to 
get at places and you spin ‘em off or on. 


The Billmont Master Wrench consists of a heavily nickeled 
outer steel tube, and revolving driving member is inside and 
down near the nose is the universal joint that turns the socket 
holder. Of the finest steel, heat treated and ground, all 
Billmont parts are made for everlasting service. 


Ask your hardware store or auto accessory dealer to let you 
look at the Billmont and see how it works. Incase he has not 
them in stock, write us and send us his name. Write for folder. 


361 East Ohio Str 
Edgar C.Guthard Co. “Chicago, Illinois 
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B I LLMONT WRENCH 





Ly The Wrench that Spins’em off '- 
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$150 TO WINNERS IN LOAN CLUBS 


To encourare boys and girls who bor- 
row money from Successful Farming any- 
time during 1920, we are going to offer 





some cash prizes to loan club members 
who make the best records with calves, 
pigs, sheep, poultry or corn. The $150) 
will be awarded as follows: 
Calf loan club... 
Pig loan club 
Sheep loan clu! 
Poultry loan clu 
Corn loan club 

The prizes in each loan club will be 
distributed as follows: 


$30 
30 
30 | 


30 


Winner. ..... $10.00 | 
Second place. 7.50 
Third pl we 5.00 
Fourth place 3.50 
Fifth place. 2.50 

1.50 


ixth place 

and to the seventh and eighth places we 
will award a year’s subscription to Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

Boys and girls from ten to nineteen 
years old, living in the United States, 
may join any one of these loan clubs. It 
costs nothing to become a member and we 
are glad to loan boys and girls money so 
they can take up one of these projects 
and become an owner. In joining the loan 
club you should also join the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs of your county. See your 
club leader or county agent about these 
clubs, or, if you have none, write to your 
state leader at.the agricultural college and 
he will tell you about club work. It costs 
nothing to join the boys’ and girls’ club. 
In our February number, club page, we 
told you how these clubs are organized. 

In order that all may get an early start, 
now is the time to apply for a loan so 
that you can purchase your calf, pig, 
sheep, poultry or seed corn for your club. 
Your county agent or club leader will ad- 
vise you about feeding and care of your 
stock and how to raise corn. Successful 
arming will give every boy and girl all 
the help possible. 

The reports, when made, must show the 
amount of original loan or investment; 
the cost of feed; pasture rental (if any), 
and labor at fifteen cents per hour. 
Where a team is used in connection with 
any of these projects, a charge of thirty 
cents per hour s ould be made, in addi-s 
tion to fifteen cents per hour for the 
boys or girls. The record must also show 
the amount of money received from 
sales, or in the case of poultry or pigs, the 
value of whatever is used in the home for 
family use. It must show the value of 
stock on hand December 31, 1920, the 
kind of stock and its age. The estimated 
value must conform to market prices or 
to the value as breeding stock. We 
will reserve the privilege of investigating 
the value of stock on hand, to compare 
the estimates given to the market value 
at the time, or the value of breeding 
stock. In case of a crop it would not be 








any trouble to arrive at the market price 
of corn on hand. 


It will be necessary to 





BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEPT, 


ets Ownership for Boys and Girls ry 


have your county agent, club leader, 
county superintendent or teacher O.K. 
your report before it is sent in. 

Report blanks will be furnished every 
member of the loan club in time to make 
up the reports, and several days will be 
given in which they may be made out and 
sent in. In addition to the report we want 
a picture of the boy or girl and their 
stock or crop. 

The award will be made on a percent- 
age basis, that is, if the loan is $5 it will be 
compared with the financial results; 
if the loan is $25 or more, the percentage 
basis will still apply. For instance, if a 
boy borrowed $5 and made $15, he would 
be making just as much, on a percentage 
basis, as the boy who borrowed $25 and 
made $75 on his project. 

A complete story must accompany the 
report telling how the stock has been fed 
and cared for, cr how the crop has been 
raised, and we would like to know just 
how the loan has helped and what the 
boys and girls intend doing with the 
money made thru the loan. Some may 
want to buy clothes, others go to high 
school and still others start a bank ac- 
count—the report must show this. 

Write in ov for our loan plan and it 

















“T am sending you a picture of my- 
self and the two pigs that I got with 
yourloan. Theyare DurocJersey and 
I intend to breed them for late spring 
pigs. They are doing fine and have 
grown some since I got them.”’ Harold 
L. Porter, Polk County, Ia. 











will be mailed out at once together with 
full instructions. Every ible help will 
be given boys and girls who borrow money 
from Successful Farming to enter this con- 
test. Thru our loan club and member- 
ship in the boys’ and girls’ clubs, every 
boy and girl may own something, and 
have a chance to make some money of 
their own, and enjoy the associations that 
come thru club work. We want to er- 
roll 10,000 boys and girls in this contes*, 
so write in hey for loan application and 
information. 


Just fill out and sign the Successful Farming 
loan club coupon found below, and mail it today. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
Suceessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


I want to join your loan club and purchase 


Please send me application blank and details, 
also enrollment badge free 


Name 
Town 


Age Rr. ) Box No 


Count: 











March, 1920 


PRIZES FOR TRAPPING STORIES 
Almost every boy is interested in 
trapping furbearing animals, especially 
now, when prices make it an object for 
— to try their skill along this line. 
he other day we received a letter from 
a J. S. 8. squad over in Illinois. ‘This 
letter contains a good suggestion. ‘The 
writer of the letter suggests that we in- 
vite boys to make a report on their trap- 
ping activities during the season just 
closing. We are going to adopt the sug- 
gestion, and offer some prizes to the boys 
who can show the biggest catch und write 
the best story of their achievement. 
Conditions for the Contest 

The report should tell, first, the num- 
ber and kind of furbearing animals 
caught; second, the method followed in 
trapping, kind of trap used, including all 
details; third, the amount of money re- 
ceived for the furs and to whom they were 
sold. Give name and address of com- 
pany or dealer. 

Have your teacher or one merchant 
sign your report as witness. Such re- 
ports should be correct because the 
amount of money reported would have to 
tally with the dealer’s or company’s 
books and we are sure that boys who read 
Successful Farming will send in onl 
truthful reports of their trapping experi- 


ences. 

The first prize will be $5, second $4, 
third $3, fourth $2, fifth $1. The next five 
will be awarded one year’s subscription to 
— Farming, making ten prizes 
Im Ail. 

All Reaping stevie should be in our 
hands on or before April 5, 1920. We 
can then announce the results in the May 
number 3n our club page, and will pub- 
lish the stories at the beginning of the next 
trapping season. 

We desire pictures wherever possible 
along with the stories and records of 
money received and animals caught. Let 
the picture show where the trap is set, 
and, if ible, the animal in the trap. 

The letter from the Illinois squad is as 
follows: 

“Our squad is busy trapping this win- 
ter. So far twenty-four muskrats, eleven 
skunks, four opossums and one coon, 
have n reported trapped between 
November Ist and December 25th. Paul 
and Daniel Meyer caught fourteen musk- 
rats, seven skunks, and three opossums, 
Willie and Paul Schaffer ten muskrats, 
one opossum and one coon and Arthur 
Schaffer four skunks. Let all boys report 
what they have trapped so we can show 
how America’s farm boys improve the fur 
industry.” 

Address your letters to Club Editor, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


OUTDOOR GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Spring has come and every boy and girl enjoys 
ouplenr games. We haven't room this time to de- 
scribe suitable outdoor games, but we are print- 
ing a little circular of games and suggestions for 
play and we will send it to all boys and_ girls re- 
questing it. We must have a little play along with 
our work, so get tliis pamphlet of outdoor games. 


JOIN A CLUB THIS YEAR 
Every boy and girl between the age of ten and 
nineteen years, should belong to one of the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. It costs nothing to join and the 
club work brings ownership and lots of good times. 
See your county agent, club leader or teacher or 
write to the club editor about it. 


LOAN CLUB WILL HELP THIS BOY 
I intend to raise a pig next year but I haven't 

the funds to carry it out. I would like to borrow 
some money if you would be so kind. 

have lived on the farm for sixteen years and 
once in awhile I go to Eseanaba a city about twelve 
miles from here. I am just about disgusted with 
farming but maybe if I have something of my own, 
it will keep me on the farm. I was going to work 
in the city next summer but my father wants me to 
stay at home.—Yours » Harry Johnson, 
Delpa Co,, Mich, 














HE finds in this quality tractor 
the machine that meets his 
every demand. Power is there 
in abundance; and dependa- 
bility which insures unfalter- 
ing service is a characteristic 
that wins hisadmiration. And 
finally the realization that his 
Wallis is built to stand the 
strains—that it keeps on go- 
ing from one plowing season 
to another, with a singular 
freedom for trouble—wins his 
heart. And naturally, in his 
enthusiasm he tells his ex- 
periences to those he meets. 


So it is the news of Wallis 
performance is carried. So it 
is that men everywhere know 
of this quality trac- 
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oward the Wallis—the champion of quality and engineer- 

ing excellence. This is true because of Wallis perform- 
ance, and because the average Wallis owner cannot restrain 
his enthusiasm over what his Wallis does for him. 


"Tie the trend of thought is more strongly than ever 
t 


you about its superior feat- 
ures. He will point out Wal- 
lis valve-in-head motor with 
its removable cylinder sleeves 
and completely machined 
combustion chambers; the 
famous ‘‘U”’ frame--thestrong- 
est yet lightest foundation 
ever built into a tractor; the 
cut and hardened steel gears, 
fully enclosed and operating 
in a constant bath of clean oil; 
the oversize friction-reducing 
bearings and many other 
Wallis improvements. 


And today—as evidenced by 
the steadily increasing de- 
mand for Wallis Tractors—the 
American farmer is voting for 
the assurance, dependability, 
durability and 





tor, which has sup- 
planted bulk and 
heavy weight with 
compact design 
and fine engin- 
eering. 


Ask any dealer or 
Wallisowner to tell 

















NOTICE: 


We want the 





public to know that the 

WALLIS TRACTOR 
is made by the J. 1. CASE 
PLOW WORKS COM- 
PANY of Racine, Wis- 
consin, and is NOT the pro- 
duct of any other company 
with “J. 1. CASE” as part 

of its corporate name. 








economy that this 
Wallis advanced 
engineering brings. 


If you want a Wal- 
lis do not delay. 
See your local 
dealer or write us 
at once. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, ?°%: RACINE, WIs.,U. S.A. 


ALLI 


cAmerica's Foremost Gractor * 
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KEEPING FAITH 


WITH THE HOG 


That's What the Breeders are Deing in Buchanan County, Missouri 


By C. E. GAPEN 


HE disastrous slump suffered by the hog market last sum- 

mer and fall has not discouraged breeders, altho it has 

been a sad blow to many producers and feeders of market 
hogs. Everybody knows that this country will continue to be 
the great pork producer for many years to come, and no one 
shows his faith by his investments any more convincingly than 
the breeder of high class animals. Last fall when the price had 
shown no tendency to halt its sickening slide Sol Leonard of 
Buchanan county, Missouri, attended a poland china sale in 
Indiana. He had instructed a representative of a breed journal 
to bid for him on a certain pig up to five thousand dollars. 
But the price kept on going up at the solicitation of the auc- 
tioneer. Then Sol sailed in again and 
kept at it until he had bid $6050. 


years ago with eleven sows, four of them real topnotchers. 
le soon found that those that were just a little better than the 
ae ae were the ones that put the meat on the bank ac- 
count. 
_ His first boar was bought for $255 and later he sold a half 
interest in him for$750. Next he bought a half interest in a boar 
for $500, and that was at a time when thousand-dollar hogs 
were not frequent occurrences. 

The present herd header, W’s Giant, is just about the kind of 
hog the poland men want now. He is big-boned, lengthy, high- 
backed and weighs more than a thousand pounds. Mr. Leonard 
says he often hears men say “now that we have produced the 
thousand pounder, something that we 
thought next to impossible a decade 





Another man got the boar for $6100 
and the Buchanan county breeder 
went home rather disappointed. 

Men who are paying big prices for 
breeding hogs—and there are many of 
them among the admirers of the various 
aes Same just as sure of a promising 
future for the swine industry as they 
do that the pigs will be hungry tonight. 
Prices from $500 to $1000 have become 
so common that they no longer excite 
comment except locally. Five and six 
thousand dollar pigs are now bought 
by men who have made their money in 
farming and the breeding of livestock 
as well as by owners of estates who have 
accumulated the wherewithal else- 
where. Not so many years ago 
$30,000 for a bull got headlines in the 
newspapers, and.now the once lowly 
hog has that distinction. Whether or 
not it pays to invest such large amounts 
of cold cash in single hogs is a question 
that has to be answered for each indi- 
vidual case. There is no geteral rule. 
Some men lose but it seems that most 
of them come out of the big end of the 











ago, the next thing to do is to produce 

a ton hog.” But this breeder isn’t so 
sure thataporker of that size is the 
animal they want. He is looking for 
good size to be sure, but he wants a hog 
that is a profitable meat producer. He 
doesn’t say he thinks it would be im- 
possible to developa hog weighing two 
thousand pounds. He , dete say, how- 
ever, that breeders are turning out bet- 
ter hogs right along, new models every 
now and then just like the makers of 
motor cars. The 1919 model, he con- 
fesses, would be hardly distinguishable 
from the earlier one by most people, 
but breeders say it is a little longer, a 
little taller, slightly higher backed and 
a bit bigger boned. It is a streamline 
model. 

In connection with these remarks on 
big hogs I must tell you of the plans 
made o an enthusiast who bought 
a boar in this neighborhood recently. 
He is a great believer in the big-type 
hog ao tee the better, and he oe 
no doubt at all that before long he will 
have whole litters that will grow to 








horn. That’s what they will tell you 


average a ton in weight. It is a matter 


in Buchanan county, a section of Sol Leonard sticks close to his business. He is the of pride with him to keep up with what 
Missouri that has become famous for “big type” himself. is going oninthe world of science and 


its big-type polands and is now getting 

to be celebrated for its durocs as well. Sol Leonard is the right 
sort to serve as the backbone of thisstory. He has a substantial 
corn-fed figure and financially he is said to be the same way. 
He lives in a big, modern brick house which he says the poland 
chinas did not build but helped to pay for after it was built. 
The quarter-section on which he lives is part of the land that 
his grandfather entered from the government way back in the 
“thirties.” The old bnck house with the narrow gables built 
in ’43 is still standing. The Leonards have 
stuck to the land more tenaciously than 
most of us. They have made a landmark 
and the present owner is making it known 
in many states. The real develop- 

ment of the purebred hog business 
in this county began about eight 
years ago when a few breeders 
took up the big-type polands. 
There had been other hog raisers 
there prior to that time to be sure 
and one man had raised that breed 
for twenty-five or thirty years, but 
ill health had taken him from the 
ranks. The Buchanan 
County Poland China 
Breeders’ Association now 
has twenty-one members 
and three of them are 
among the biggest in the 
state. Mr. Leonard is now 

















; recently he has been reading of the 
investigations of a certain man who thinks he has discovered 
the gland that stimulates growth. So nowthis hog raiser sees no 
reason why he should not get some of the extract of this gland 
to inject into the veins of his poland chinas. If they will now 
grow to half a ton why won’t the hypodermic make them as 
big as a draft horse? Hog growers in the neighborhood are wish- 
ing him luck. 

Mr. Leonard says they are planning to make this county a 
center for polands. “We want to make it 
just as famous in this line as Jackson county 
is for hereford cattle, and we see no reason 
why it cannot be done. This part of Mis- 
souri is easily reached from the big hog grow- 
ing sections of Kansas, lowa and Nebraska 
and buyers will come from anywhere if they 
feel sure you have the sort of hogs they want 
in their herds. In this section we can raise 
good crops of corn, clover, alfalfa and other 

feeds and we have the 
shade, water and climate 
and, best of all, a large 
number of enthusiastic 
breeders. Thru extensive 
advertising of our associa- 
tion sales and individual 
sales we have already be- 
come well known. During 
the last year the total at 
our association sales and 





president of the association. 


six other sales amounted to 


He started in about six Sol Leonard's home is as substantial as his business. [Continiued on page 116. 
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Can There Be Any Real Conflict 


Amon? These Interests 





The 
Producers’ 
Interest 


Every livestock producer 
knows that a steady cash 
market for his product de- 
pends upon the activities of 
the meat packing industry, 
and upon ample cold stor- 
age facilities and unham- 
pered refrigerator car ser- 
vice for the packers. 


Armour and Company have 
expended millions of dollars 
in perfecting a system of 
packing, storage and dis- 
tribution of meat products 
that has brought the 
world’s market to America’s 
packing centers and to 
every town and village 
where livestock is pur- 
chased, so that the pro- 
ducer of even a single meat 
animal is benefited by it. 


The Packers’ 


Interest 


It is plain that the interest 
of producer and consumer 
are common and inseparable, 
and that the interests of the 
packing industry, cannot be 
separated fromtheothertwo. 


Armour and Company, from 
the beginning, have realized 
that their own profits and 
expansion depend upon live- 
stock prices that will en- 
courage production on the 
one side and upon food 
prices that will encourage 
consumption on the other. 








Consumers’ 
Interest 


Every intelligent consumer 
knows that asteady, fit 
and sufficient supply of 
meats and produce for his 
table depends upon the 
undisturbed, every-day-in- 
the-year activity of pack- 
ing, storage and distribu- 
tion of these foods. 


By means of refrigerator 
car service, day after day, 
for a generation, Armour 
and Company’s products 
have been laid down atthe 
consumer’s local market, 
and he has come to regard 
this service as a matter of 
course and of daily necess- 
ity. 


All Have a Common Interest 


Tn order to best serve producer, consumer and them- 
selves, Armour and Company have used every means 
of economy that science and invention could devise. 
What was once waste they have turned into wealth 
that more than pays the cost of packing and dis- 
tribution. By yearly enlarging the volume of their 
business they have decreased their percentage of 


profit, until it is so small as to add practically 
nothing to the price of meat. The welfare of the 
producer, of the consumer, and of Armour and Com- 
pany are obviously common. No legislation can 
bring these interests into closer relationship, and 
none should be enacted that may disrupt and demoral- 
ize them 


Our Research Department Is at Your Service—Free 


Write to our Agricultural Research Bureau, presenting any problems upon which you want 
help or advice. This bureau, established toaid the farmer, is at your service without charge. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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MARKET CATTLE FROM PURE- 
BRED SIRE 
It did not take a campaign for better 
sires to get C. E. Rickey of Washington 
county, aod started in using a purebred 
bull for the production of market cattle. 
He is an old-time feeder and for many 
years has produced his own cattle to 
»e fed out for the market. On his farm he 
has a herd of twenty good grade shorthorn 
cows and each year a purebred registered 
bull is used for the production of calves. 
Land is high priced in his locality but he 
states his system has been profitable. 
The herd of cows is hoe A down when- 
ever the dams do not appear to be the 
best. The promising looking heifers from 
the calf herd are kept, thus maintaining 
the standard of the breeding herd at a 
high figure. Mr. Rickey and his brother 
have been following this system for years 
and thru a system of exchanging calves 
when some are needed to fill out the 
numbers to be fed, they are able to have 
at least a load a year for the market. 
Mr. Rickey always markets his cattle 
in the yearling stage, coming in the baby 


~o> Me at 












beef class. It is the home production of 
the calves that allows him to market the | 
stock at a young age and yet have plenty 
of quality. He is a great enthusiast for 
the production of one’s own cattle for 
feeding purposes. He points out where this 
system has so many advantages over buy- 
ing stocker and feeder cattle at the market. 

“The cost of production,” said Mr. 
Rickey; ‘well I do not exactly know what 
it cost to produce a calf to the feeding | 
stage, but ora what feed the cows con- 
sume during the winter, I do not think it | 
it costs very much.”’ Land in my neigh- 
borhood has sold for as high as $600 per | 
acre, most of the land in my farm is} 
valued at $500 per acre. But I do not 
use this land for feeding the cattle. Forty | 
to fifty acres of land are rented each year, | 
this costing $6 to $7 per acre. This makes | 
the cost of maintenance relatively small. 
The cows are roughed thru the winter on | 
cornstalks, clover hay and fodder. This | 
feed is relatively cheap, which when taken 
into consideration cuts the cost of calves 
at feeding time,” added Mr. Rickey. 

“IT have no silo,” he said, “land in my 
section produces corn that is too good for 
silage. That is why the stalks and fodder 
are fed in place of it. But one of my 
neighbors is buying a machine to separate 
the corn from the stalks. This will give 
us the corn for straight feeding and the 
stalks will be cut and put into a silo. So 
I am going to have a silo and as well as 
getting straight corn I will have silage from 
the same crop.” 

The calves produced by Mr. Rickey 
are allowed to run with the dams until 
they weigh around three hundred to 
four hundred pounds. They are given a 
light grain feeding for a few months prior | 
to weaning, thus givingthemagood start | 

| 
| 





They are gradually worked onto full feed 
and then receive a ration of shelled corn, | 
a commercial feed consisting mainly of 
molasses meal and oats along with clover 
hay. This ration has been found success- 
ful, resulting in good gains. Mr. Rickey’s 
latest consignment of cattle averaged 
one thousand and fifty-six pounds and 
topped the market on the day sold. 






25 H. P. on 
Belt Pulley 





goes a long way 
it can work any 


works all day every 


amount of surface 





Weight 5,000 Ibs: 
Waukesha, four- 
eylinder motor 
oversize; Perfex 
Radiator: Hyatt 
Roller Bearings; 
burne gasoline, 
kerosene or distil- 
late; center draft; 
2 speeds, 244 and 
4 wiles per bour. 














If the farmer is ever to enjoy a reasonable leisure such as nearly 
all city people now have—he must do more work in less time 


12 H. P. on 
Draw-Bar 


That is possible because the Huber Light Four is ““The Tractcr Dependable. ” It 


The Huber Light Four is powerful enough to pull three plows and a steady stream of power 
flows from its mighty motor through all spur gear direct to the draw-bar. Light tractor 
weight combined with great traction power; high wheels that roll easier and increase the 
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UBE 
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“THE TRACTOR DEPENDABLE” 


toward making the 8-hour day possible on the farm. But 
amount of overtime. 





Draws 
Three Bottoms 


Turns an 
Acre an Hour 


day. And it gets the most out of every hour and every gallon of fuel. 


“grip; center draft on all loads, preventing loss of power from side 
pull. Everywhere the Huber is known as the “Tractor that Always 
Keeps Going.” 

Write for booklet, “‘The Foundation of Tractor Dependability.” 


THE HUBER MFG. CO., saniox, ‘onc 


Canadian Branch—Brandon, Manitoba 
MAKERS ALSO OF THE HUBER JUNIOR THRESHER 


Interested dealers should write for our attractive proposition. 












each year and why it 
years? I'll tell you. 


pot right. See where buck! 


around the holes in the stra 
scores of years, Ou 


Write today for free as 
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STYLES 


Walsh NobA Buckle On IE 


Try the /Z44 No Buckle'Harness 30 


Most Liberal Harness Offer Ever Made 


Do you realize how much harness repairs are costing you 


nary team harness. Look over your old harness today and see if I'm 


The Walsh Harness has ne buckles to tear—ne rings or dees to wear—ane holes to 
weaken the straps. There is no friction caused by rings rubbing against the leather, 


trated book, prices, easy 

payment terms, and 30 

Days Free Trias 
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leather fe 
ps. Don't blame the leather—if properly cared for leather wil] last for 
twears Two Sets of Ordinary Harness 






is necessary to buy a new harness every few 
There are over 700 weak points on every ordi- 




















Patching, 
The Walsh is the strongest , mending and 
harness in the world— iring harness 


repa) 
because i the is expensive. Walsh 
; $4 fall —_ 
of every 
“a 


















Harness never needs mend- 

ing—saves you the cost and 
inconvenience of repairs. 
Cost Less than Other Harness 
While Actually Worth More 
Made of best bark-tanned leather. Easily adjusted 
to fit any team, A proven success, used by thousands 
ers in over forty states during the last six years, 
30 Days Free Trial 

I want to use it on your team, Use it for the hardest kind 
of work. Test it for strength, wear and endurance. Compare it 
with your old harness. After you have used it for thirty days if 
you are not more than satisfied with it in every way—send it back 
tome—I'll pay thefreight. James M. Walsh, Pres. 


WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 
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By raising his own cattle for feeding pur- 
poses he has found that better quality 1S 
the main feature. The calves are uniform 
in size and color, making them attractive | 
when finished and offered at the market. 
He knows what he has to start with, was 
his way of putting it. The cattle are ac- 
climated, there is no setback period which 
follows the shipping in from another sec- 
tion. He knows that the cattle are free 


PREIGHT PAID 
600 MILES 


















Earn This $35 Fanning Mill 


To introduce Mills in locali here 
a ht teritanice, give r a or. high’ crete ailin® FORTY 

THE LEADER. Lighter running, larger capacity, 
more strength, longer life, more used others, 


Write to-day for full particulars, 
JOHNSON & FIELD MFG, CO. 
Racine, Dept. 10 Wisconsin 




























from any disease, and being allowed to run 
with the mothers up to feeding time they 
have the foundation to make the most of 
the full feed rations that are given. 
Mr. Rickey states that the system of 
raising one’s own cattle for market pur- 
s is increasing in his section. He has 
‘ound it profitable and has followed this 
program for several years. Other men 
are finding out that it is a paying proposi- 
tion and are getting in line. e prices 
commanded by stocker and feeder cattle 
during late years have helped the move- 
ment for raising one’s own cattle. To 
get the proper quality it has been neces- 
sary to pay high prices. 
However, as Mr. Rickey stated, raise 
them yourself and you know that the 
roper quality is there to start with. 
t a bull as good as ible, this is the 
main essential, according to the feeder. 
Quality at the start means plenty of 
quality at the finish of the feeding period 
and this is what is needed to secure the 
best prices on the market.—J. M. C. 


FATTENING STEERS NEED LITTLE 
RANGE 


Steers on fattening rations need exercise 
but too much range decreases the rapidit 
of gains and increases the cost per pound. 
At the Kentucky Experiment Station, two 
lots of ten steers each were fed the same. 
One lot was fed in a barn then turned out 
to exercise in a covered yard. The other 
ten steers were fed in the barn and then 
allowed to range at will over a twenty 
acre field. Both experiments ran the same 
length of time or one hundred and fifty 


days. 

The first lot made larger gains, bigger 
rofits and more manure. The ten steers 
ed in a barn with a covered lot for 
one hundred and fifty days made an aver- 
age gain per steer of two hundred and 

ty-seven pounds at a cost of 15% cents 
a pound and produced forty-two and five 
tenths tons of manure, valued at $125. 
This lot produced one hundred and eighty 
pounds more beef, twenty and five-tenths 
tons more manure at $20 less cost. 

The second lot of ten steers fed in the 
barn and allowed twenty acres of range 
for one hundred and fifty days made an 
aver: gain per steer of two hundred 
and thirty-nine pounds at a cost of 174% 
eents. per soul and produced twenty- 
two tons of manure valued at $69. Giving 
the steers the twenty acres of range re- 
sulted in smaller gains, smaller profits 
and less manure.—I. M. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FARROW- 
ING TIME 

1. Has a draught-proof, dry, sunny 
place been provided for Mrs. Sow? 

2. What is the exact date that she is 
due to farrow, counting one hundred and 
twelve days from the time she was bred? 

3. Has she been fed a ground feed swill 
for at least three days preceding the date 
mentioned in Question 2? 

4. Has the farrowing pen been thoroly 
cleaned and disinfected prior to her ad- 
mission? 

5. Has a thoroly dependable pig ex- 
tractor been provided in readiness for any 
emergency that may arise? 

6. Do you know how to use the ex- 
tractor? If not who in the neighborhood 
ean show you? Why not learn how? 

7. Have you made preparations to “sit 
up” with Mrs. Sow during the time she is 
in labor? Has the lantern got oil in it? Is 
the wick trimmed? 

8. Have you planned to keep a care- 
ful eye on her every minute after the 
one hundred and twelve days are up? 

9. Do you know what to do if a pig is 
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E have used that phrase over and over in telling 
you about RED TOP Fence Posts, It isn’t just 
Its a fact. 


The RED TOP post drives down into the subsoil. 
wedges its way in without disturbing the soil. The anchor 
plate becomes solidly imbedded; it holds the post firmly 
in place, There in no frost heaving. 

The result is a strong, straight fence line that 


holds true year after year —a fence line that 
requires no replacements, 
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Like a Rock! 

















Note the illustration, 
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i That alone means 
big money saving. 


And RED TOPS actually cost less in place 
than wood or concrete posts. The saving 
comes in setting the posts. 


RED TOPS drive 
like a stake. No holes to dig. 
Farmers have told us that it costs 
them one cent to seta RED TOP 
post as against ten to twenty cents 
for a wood post. 


Add to this the fact that RED TOP will 
not bend, buckle, burn, break or rot— 
that they } amenpe: the stock from light- 
ning—and you can see why thousands 
of farmers use only RED TOPS; why 
it has become the standard post. 


Send now for booklet giving all 
the facts about RED TOP Posts 


If at any time your dealer can't 
supply you, write direct to us. 


CHICAGO STEEL POST CO. 
208- CSouth La Salle St., Chicago, IL. 
Canadiaw Factory: Preston, Ontario Can. 


You take no chance. Any RED TOP 
Dost that breaks in the fence line will be 
ya aed by << nen wohney FA 
ument. It is worth reme 
Py TOPis the — 
only guaranteed 
Jence post. 
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entangled in the afterbirth and cannot 
breathe? Also if the pig does not catch | 
its breath immediately after birth? | 
10. Do you know when Mrs. Sow is | 
thru farrowing? Does the coming of the | 
after-birth alwaysindicate that farrowing 
is complete? Why is it best to remove the | 
after-birth from the pen?—E. L. 





est and best by the Rahe Practical 
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LOW TUITION RATE NOW. You oweit to 
Free 68-page Book, Special Tuition Offe 


DEPT. 3017 





arranged Auto and Tracter School in America. Rahe trained men are in demand everywhere 
because their higher skill and ability is recognized by garages and repair shops everywhere. 


ahes** School tee 


Worlds Oldest and 


any Aut d Tractor Schoo Ameri 
uto an 

Autos, trucks, and tractors—all types and models—electric wy (ane 
lighting and ignition systems of all types. Plenty of room for indi- 
vidual instruction. Specialized training in all departments—largest 
and best arranged live motor and electric starting and ignition 
departments in the United States. Master Mechanic instructors 
to guide you in learning every branch of the business. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





hes? 


In 6: to 8 Weeks 
Earn $150 to $400 a Month 


Any man 16 years and older can learn quick- 
Method in this, the oldest, largest, best equipped and best 
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THE STOMACH WORM OF SHEEP 


Its Little But Its Mighty 


By K. W. STOUDER 


NE day last. summer I wae asked by a farmer te go with 
him over to his place and help him determine the reason 
why so many of his lambs were dying. I had met the 

man in a small town while out on one of m 
ailing livestock. While our conversation and the place [ saw 
@n arriving at this farm convinced me he was an experienced 
stockman, he had never had much to do with sheep. Indeed 
the first flock he had ever owned was purchased only three 
rs ago, he said, and was originally a band of about twenty- 
re biack-faced ewes. These were food strong, healthy 
animals and very fittle attention was paid to them after they ar- 
rived at the farm and were safely im the pasture assigned te 
them. 
The first season the flock did well, spending the: summer 
and fall in a pasture of abeut forty acres, most of which was 


trips examining 


protect his lambs in future-seagons the full story was necessary 
telling all about this stamaeh worm of sheep. 
Great Enemy of Sheep Raiser 
The stomach worn is.one of the most destructive agents the 
flockmaster has to contend with, especially in the humid 
climate of the middle west. Experienced, alert sheep men can 
recognize the evidences of this parasite in a band of lambs 
early enough to prevent its inroads becomingaserious matter, 
but there are seores of inexperienced sheep raisers who must 
Se se neneens EE has See y¥ raise sheep, for it 
multiplies reads y causing heavy losses every 
a Saaee niles the effects of peomach worm more than 
eep. They do no the strength and vitality to 
withstand the attacks of rape Onee infested the lem 
fails to grow, gets thin in fies and the skin instead of appear- 
ing pink, clear and bright 





hillside and slough far teo 
rough to ugh. They got 
their water from the little stream [g 
in the slo which was at 





times very sluggish when rains 
were far apart and the weather 
hot. At night they came up toa 
barnyard which was rather 
small for the number of animals 
it was aceommodating and in 
wet or stormy weather they 
could go into a big shed. That 
is just about the way the aver- 
age cornbelt farmer would 

handle a small flock of sheep \: 








= white and a oe dead. 
“he ears droop, the lamb lags 
behind the flock, scours and 
finally dies. Some bad cases 
show a swelling beneath the 
ehin the last few days of life. 
mature worms which are 


three-fourths of an inch im 
length and about the size of a 
heavy linen thread, live in the 
fourth stomach of the sheep. 
When mature the females pro- 
duce a very large number of 





which are,as # rule,more or less 
incidental te the other opera- 
tions of his farm. 

The first year the increase in 
this flock was _— one hun- 
dred percent and the young sheep were strong and thrifty. 
Next season his ewes dropped about a hundred percent fare 
erop but he lost a number before tall. The loss was not con- 
sidered much one way or the other for the owner was so inex- 

rienced he had no idea of the troubie and hke many another 

er called it “poor luck’ and hoped for better results the 
next season. The flock was on the same pasture as was used the 
first season. 

When | saw the flock late this past summer it consisted of 
about forty ewes all of which had dropped lamis, but beeause 
of many deaths there were only about a dozen lambs with them 
and all but one or twe of these were thm, weak and sick. There 
was plamly something wrong just to look them over from the 
rence. ‘ 

The owner was puzzled, He knew some serious trouble 
existed in his flock and thought it 
was a contagious disease, but never 


There is nothing tliat gives greater satisfaction than a flock of 
y robust lambs. 


- eggs which are microscopic in 
size. These e are passed 
eut with the dreppings to be 
seattered over grasses where they 
are picked up by other sheep. 
The eggs are in various of development. Some will 
hatch in a couple of days others not for « week or ten 
days. The next stage is known as the embryo and lasts for a 
very short time usually only a day or so. The embryo is easily 
killed by either drouth or freezing, but many sueeeed in reaeh- 
ing th: third: stage known: as the sheathed embryo which ean 
resist ireezing and dreuth for many days. At temperatures 
slightly above freezing and not over one hun degrees 
I nheit the sh embryo will mature into small stomach 
worms which may live-in moist places, but usually crawl up on 
the grass leaves to await a sheep taking them into the mouth 
with food. Once the stomach is reached they begin again the 
life cycle of another generation. It is the mature worm, - 
ing blood and probably giving off some poisonous secretions in 
the stomaeh, that killase mary lambs. any thousand worms 

so gasses be demonstrated in one 

amb. 





he told me, suspected that it 
could be a parasite. 

He said onty an occasional sheep 
diea that had reached the age of a 
yearling but there were one or two 
which were in rather poor flesh, 
and the death rave among the lambs 
was high. The owner had hittle 
to offer as to symptoms or history 
of the sick ones except that they 
seemed tc get weak, lingered a few 
days and finally died 

Hus attention was called to the 
fact that most of his lambs were 
scouring and he recalled that this 
had been true ot those dying dur- 
ing the summer but he believed at 
the tume the looseness of the bowels 
was due to the fact that the lambs 
were om grass and he had grven it 
no further consideration. 

In my judgment the scourin 
meant a great deal, in fact with 
such a death loss it seemed almost 








Two things in this life history are 
important to remember: first, that 
the insheathed embryo must have 
moisture for its development which 
accounts for the very great preva- 
Jence of this pest in the humid eli- 
mate of the cornbelt and its greater 
rarity on the arid ranges of the 
west; and secondly, that freezing or 
drouth at certain stages of its life 
do not kill the storiach worm. 

This is certainly true regarding 
the stomaeh worm and prevention 
is the most sensible way to eombat 
it. After knowing the life history 
one can readily see how it is carried 
from one individual to another so 
the first principle it teaches is never 
to the sheep on pasture land. 
If the pastures are small very fre- 
quent. changes of pasture should be 
= remembering that it is at 

st ten days to two weeks from 
eggs to young worms so that the 








positive evidence that the stomach 
worm of sheep was the cause of all 
the trouble here and onee con- 
trolled would stop the loss of 
lambs. As I looked at the flock in the small barnyard and then 
down the hill over the little pasture this flock had lived in for 
almost three years, I felt surer than ever that the stomach 
worm was guilty of killing these sheep, and a few minutes later 
proved they were there by opening a lamb and showing them 
to the owner. It was a revelation to him. He had never heard 
of them before, he told me, se in order that he could deal with 
them intelligently and do the things he would be forced to do to 


The mature sheep are not so liable to attack but cven they 
are not fool proof. 


moving af sheep to new pasture 
every two weeks usually keeps the 
lambs quite free of this parasite, 
the the old sheep may carry many 
of them. When possible, use for sheep pasture land which is 
often ploughed and new forage crops grown at least annually. 

Avoid for permanent pasture more than one season any 
low and damp places that would favor the development of the 
embryo. By the use of creeps enough for only lambs to 
pass and thus encouraging them to keep ahead of the flock, some 
shepherds do much to lessen the stomach worm in. the young 
sheep, but one must keep an alert (Continued on page 118 
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Columbia Six 















TheShuttersthat Help the Motor 


In front of the Columbia radiator are shutters ‘ 
which are opened and closed automatically by a : 
thermostat, allowing a greater or less volume of 

air to rush through the radiator and around the 

motor, depending upon the temperature. 
























They enable the motor to operate at the most 

efficient temperature, winter and summer. They ~ 
insure perfect carburetion, utmost motor effi- a 
ciency and gasoline economy, and do away with 

the multitude of motor troubles due to variations 

in weather and temperature. 





The Thermostat This is but one of the many advanced features 
now found as standard equipment exclusively 
on the Columbia Six. 








You will like the Columbia Six because of its : 
uniform performance. i 


You will like it because of the parts that compose it— 
each one the best that can be bought or manufactured— 


‘ yarts which you know by reputation and can depend on. 
For the Mechanically Inclined, I y y rep pe 
In the springtime of the year with its You will like the Columbia Six because of its beauty of ™ 
tantl anging temperature, vary- ° a . : " - 
ing feomrov cold tobaimy warauth, the lines, finish and appointments. 


“Sylphon” thermostatically con- 


lied radiator shutt the Col - - . . . . - " 
oy tay pa ap hy You will like it because it combines more of the desirable 
light to the Columbia Siz owner. features you want than are ordinarily found in one car. 


Automatically they maintain the pro- 
per temperature under the hood, at 

ich the motor does its best work. 
They eliminate fussing with carburetor 
adjustments and afford the Columbia 
Siz owner a care-free service from his 
motor no matter what temperature the 


thermometer registers. C ( ) L U M B I A M O T O R S C O M P A N Y ; 4 
DETROIT, U. 8. A. F 


Prices—Five-Passenger Touring Car, 1795.00; Four-Passenger Sport 
Model (Five wire wheels included), $1945.00; Two - Passenger Roadster 
(Five wire wheels included), $1945.00; Four- Passenger Coupe, 
$2895.00; Five-Passenger Touring Sedan, $2895:00; Prices F.O.B. Detrott 
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A FORTUNE BUILT ON THE FARM 


Beef, Mutton and Pork With a Minimum of Labor 


RANK E. DRURY, of Morgan county, Illinois, is get- 

ting ready to build a new barn which, like most of the 

buildings on his big farm, is to be constructed in such a 
way that it can be easily converted to a variety of uses. When 
finished it will be possible with only minor alterations to adapt 
it to cattle feeding, feed storage, farrowing, or for housing 
work horses, mares and foals. This new barn is to be built 
around and above an old hewn-timber structure that Mr. 
Drury’s father put up mostly with his own hands seventy-five 
years ago. The sturdy oak of the sills and beams and joists 
is still as strong as the day the son of an early pioneer put 
them in place. 

I mention this old building and the prospective improve- 
ment because there is a parallel here between what is hap- 
pening to the building and what has happened to the Drury 
family. Both have been built upon. The changing times have 
affected them profoundly yet they both still hold the solid 
tamber that the early pioneers put into them. On the surface 
they present a different appearance, but in the heart they are 
the same. The present family now lives in a big modern home 
with hardwood floors, rugs that were not made from rags 
bathroom, furnace and sectional bookcases. But they are still 
hard workers who are just as keen as ever in getting ahead. 
Frank Drury is the third generation on this land, bis grand- 
father having come down the Ohio River, up the Mississippi 
and the Illinois on 
a houseboat about 


knows they like to steal and he arranges holes in the fences so 
that they think they are stealing into the cornfield when he 
really wants them to eat every ear of it. So he and the pigs 
both get a lot of fun out of it. The pigs laugh and grow fat. 
Drury laughs and his pocketbook grows corpulent. 

Conspicuous in the equipment of Woodland Home Farm are 
two stave silos that hold two hundred and fifty tons each. 
They have blown down a number of times but with the-pre- 

autions that have now been adopted they are apt to remain 
standing for many years in spite of cyclones and seismic dis- 
turbances. Steel hoops have been placed on the inside just 
above the concrete bases and bolts hold them securely to hedge 
posts on the outside that are set deeply in concrete. There are 
six cables that reach from the tops in as many different direc- 
tions and end in the ground where they are fastened to heavy 
posts lying horizontally. Other cables are tied to beams that 
connect the two silos and come straight down to fastenings 
deep in the ground. A water pipe coming from the general 
water supply tank on high ground leads to the top of one of the 
silos. At filling time a hose is connected and water can be fed 
into the distributor in either of them. The corn is mature 
when put in. 

Some interesting experiments in feeding have been worked 
out in these big feed tanks. This year a liberal sprinkling of 
salt was put on top just after filling and in spite of the fact 

that there was 
only one man to 





18330. ‘This hardy 
pioneer had an eye 
for business. He 
sold all his Ohio 
land that he could 
dispose of and in- 
vested the proceeds 
in hardware, which 
he loaded on his 
boat. When he 
landed in the Illi- 
nois prairie eount: 

he old his stock 
of tools, nails, bolts 








do the trampin 
only a three-ine 


layer was unfit 
for the cattle. 
Drury is con- 


vinced that this 
treatment is 
worthwhile. One 
year he thought 
he saw a bargain 
in a carload of 
scorched 
wheat that had 
been in an ele- 








and ather useful 
things at about 
double what they 
cost him. He made a good start, but he died within a year 
leaving the family headed by a ten-year-old son. That son 

~w up and built the oak-framed barn in Morgan county. 
Timber was rather scarce on that wide prairie and the young 
farmer had to buy the raw material for his proposed buildin 
one tree at a time, fell them himself; hew out the timbers snd 
snake them several miles with his one horse. What a satis- 
faction it would be to him if he could know that nearly a cen- 
tury later this modest structure is serving as the foundation for a 
more pretentious shelter for better livestock produced by his 
son and grandsons! And wouldn’t he be astounded by the 
machine, owned on the farm, that makes the stone founda- 
tion all in one piece? 

But enough of this comparison. It has shown you that here 
is an example of family farming from generation to generation 
that is very unusual. Not dnly have buildings and living 
conditions been improved, but the methods of farming and 
handling livestock. These methods have changed on this four- 
hundred-acre farm from the most primitive to the most modern 
that have been devised by our agricultural colleges and for- 
ward looking farmers. Drury is a stockman from the word go. 
He is keeping that land that 
has never been owned by 


A view of part of the Drury farmstead. 


vator fire. He 
bought itatavery 
low price, and 
dumped it into one of the silos. It was still hot and smoking 
a little when it reached the farm. Salt was sprinkled over the 
top, a whole barrel of it, and water was turned on until the 
mass was soaked and cooled off. Then a layer of wood ashes 
was put on and more water was run in. Ina few weeks this 
novel feed was dished out to the hogs and they went to it with as 
much zest as the oldtime king fell upon his repast of peacock 
tongues. The pigs did well and made a good bunch of money. 
Perhaps the hams were partly smoke cured before they reached 
the market, but the packer has said nothing about it. 

On November 8th Mr. Drury was just breaking in a bunch 
of hereford two-year-olds that had arrived the day before from 
Kansas City. There were ninety-nine in the lot and not one of 
them knew how to handle an ear of corn and they all looked 
upon the silage forked out to them with a suspicious eye, sniffed 
contemptuously and went on eating hay. But this boss cattle 
feeder said he would soon change their notions about what is or 
is not fit toeat. He starts this training by putting a feed of hay 
in the bunks and covering it with silage to which a little oil- 
meal has been added. In nosing for their accustomed hay they 
get an occasional taste of silage and before they know it they are 
eating the spicy feed like 
old-timers. Before long 





anyone other than Drurys 
or the government in as 
good a state of fertility as 
when it first felt the prod 
of the plow—perhaps bet- 
ter. Cattle, hogs and sheep 
are doing the job. The 
steers use the roughage 
the hogs harvest corn and 
80Y beans and save the waste 
in the feedlots and the 
sheep do salvage work all 
over the farm. 

One of the first things 
that impressed me about 
this stockman is the fact 








they are eating forty pounds 
a day with a pound of oil- 
meal er cottonseed meal 
and shocked corn in addi- 
tion. 

This is the first bunch of 
steers that has been in 
these lots in two years. 
“But I de not believe in fol- 
lowing this off-again-on- 
os a as a rule,” 
said Mr. al “Last 
year, however, I had an 
extra strong hunch to stay 
out of the feeding game 
and when November came 








that altho he is intensely 
practical he does not look 
upon his animals as so 
many pounds of pork or beef or mutton, but as living things 
requiring more than feed, water and shelter. He studies the 
psychology of pigs as well as their protein preferences. He 


Some of the bred gilts with clipper marks may be seen in this bunch. 


around I wasn’t a com- 
petitor for feeders. The 
corn went into hogs and to 
the market. 1 was a good guesser that time, but often when J 
thought the outlook was bad for marketing five or six months 
ahead the profit has been satisfactory. (Continued on page 121 
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-Still another use for the 


Now for astandard farm lighting 


unit PLUS a UTILITOR for only 
$35 to $50 more than the price 
of an electric plant ALONE 


TRADE MARK 


—the latest word in farm comfort, useful- 
ness and convenience. A standard farm 


lighting outfit and a UTILITOR. 


You know the cost of lighting plants. 
In this latest use for the Utilitor is com- 
bined a lighting plant made by the West- 
ern Electric Company especially for use 
with the Utilitor, and on top of this a 
machine that will do ALL: the work in 
the field of a horse or mule, plus all your 
belt work around the house or barn up to 
4 horse power. 


For complete information and prices 
on UTILITE please address Sales Divi- 


sion O, 


THE MIDWEST ENGINE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


De pendable Power 
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COMING OUT AHEAD WITH BEANS 


AND CORN 


Corn and soybeans have become Siam- 
ese twins on many farms, particularly 
where the hogs are given the job of har- 
It is pretty well conceded that 
this is a method of handling high-priced 
land that is very apt to turn a profit. 
are — every 

ways something 
interesting about profits whether they are 


vesting. 


Accounts of trials 
little while, but there is a 


record breakers or not and a few figures 
from Decatur County Hoosiers may not 
be so far from the top anyway. 

On the farm of J. W. Crise seventeen 

head weighing 1705 pounds were turned 
on the corn and beans October Ist. On 
Wovember 12th they weig’:ed 2873 pounds 
a gain of 1170. For the thirty-three days, 
that was 2.08 pounds per hog per day. 
This bunch cleaned up 1.9 acres of the 
combination crop, and figuring the pork 
put on worth $16 a hundredweight less 
than two acres brought a return of $87.20. 
It may also be assumed that the value 
of the other pounds on those hogs was 
increased considerably by this month of 
feeding. 
E. A. Thurston had 124 head weighing 
13,850 pounds that were turned into an 
eight-acre field on September 26th. On 
October 22nd they weighed 19,725 pounds, 
a gain of 5875 pounds. The pigs gained 1.8 
pounds a day and made $940 worth of 
meat, or $117.17 for every acre. 

Five other tests in the same locality all 
showed convincingly enough that this is 
a great combination for hogs. On one 
field of fourteen and one-half acres the 
return in pork amounted to $72.70 an 
acre. The acre returns on the other four 
were $83.78, $57.14, $92.03 and $49.28. 

This method of making pork has be- 
come the established practice in that 
county and im many other ee of the 
state and in other Mississippi Valley states 
but only the few who keep records know 
just how good a combination the two 
crops and the hogs make. In Decatur 
county the farm advisor pushed the prac- 
tice by advertising the striking results of 
the previous year in the local papers about 
corn planting time or a little earlier. 

One thing they have found out down 
there is that the corn and beans do not 
always come out even. Often there were 
beans left over and to prevent loss of 
valuable feed the farmers had to feed 
corn on the ground until all the beans 
were picked up. It used to be the practice 
to plant one bushel of beans to every six 
acres of corn, but experience has shown 
that in the average year one bushel to 
every ten or twelve acres will 
about the right mixture so that the hogs 
will take the crop off clean as they go 
along. —C. E. G. 


HELPING SOWS MAKE GOOD 

Early in February, I was given charge 
of ten brood sows. At that time they were 
due to being farrowing late in March. 
First the amount of corn they had been 
receiving was cut down to reduce fat, 
only one ear each being fed for awhile. 
Their morning meal was a mixture of one 
part oilmeal and three parts shorts, 
thoroly mixed with water to a slop con- 
sistency. Abou’ one quart of the feed- 
stuffs to each sow was used. 

Nothing but a little clear water at 
temperature of the well was given them at 
noon, but a rack filled with second-crop 
alfalfa was available at all times, and the 
sows made good use of it. I consider this 
alfalfa one of the best feed items employed 
in this connection. It furnishes protein, 
and is a fine bowel regulator. 

At evening, the oilmeal-and-shorts slo 
was given, altho in less quantity than in 
the morning, and one ear of corn on the 
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Get the Ventilating 
Plans Before You Build 


Why not put the ventilating system into your 
bagn as it goesup? Then you will besure that 
the building is ventilated properly assoon asit isin use. 
The fresh-air intakes can be put into the walls out of the 
way. You geta better job all around andit will cost less. 
If you are thinking of putting up a new barn write and 
let us tell you how we can give you or your contractor 
its ventilating plans, to be followed with your plans of 
construction. 


Make a Good Barn Better—Lessen 
Depreciation 


A King System makes a more valuable building by 
keeping it drier and more sanitary. The stock is sup- 
ied with plenty of fresh air. Moisture thrown off 
from the nostrils and pores of your herd is carried off 
instead of condensing on the walls and equipment, caus- 
ing rust and decay. Protect the good appearance of 
your barn and equipmentand add many years of service 
to the life of the building by adding a King System. 


Write Us Before You Build 


Before you give your final approval to the plans for 
your new barn let us show you how the King System 
can be putinto it. Send us the blue prints of the build- 
ing or a layout of the floor plan as suggested in our 
book on King Systems for Barns. 

When we accept your order for a King System our re- 
sponsibility does not cease until your building is prop- 
erly ventilated. 





The King Aera*or drawing moisture 
out of.a barn. The steam can easi- 
ly be seen in cold weather. Ki 
Aerators are scientifically designec 
to pull the air out of the building. 


Ask for Our Free Book on Farm Building 
Ventilation 


KING VENTILATING CO. 
1200 Cedar St., Owatonna, Minn 


Ventilating Engineers for Barns, Hog Houses 
“ and Creameries 


SYSTEM OF 
VENTILATION 


“Makes Good Barns Better’’ 





For your protection be sure this 
diamond King trade-mark is on the 
ventilating system you buy. 
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Windmillis 


Use wind for power. Itisfree. 
A Woodmanse insures a constant 
of water with minimum trouble 
pense. You will find it the most profitable 
equipment on your farm—saving labor and fuel. 
Our 50 years experience in building the Wood- 
manse enables us to give you the most advanced and nearest to a 

trouble-proof power plant of this type that ecience and skill havedeveloped. 


. . J > 
Only Windmill With Impregnated Oilless Bearings 
Runs 24 hours a day for years without oiling. Starts and stops automatically, de- 
velops omete power in lightest wind. Bali to 
slightest changes in wind; Automatic G ; 
Gears are nciseless three 
matic Pump Slide maintains .- 
Woodmanse Windmills are shipped complete 
no extras to buy. Illustrated catalog free. Write i 


WOODMANSE MANUFACTURING CO., Box J, Freeport, Il. 


Dalyfood Stock Molasses Cts St Feed Discovered: 
50-gallon barrell, 600 pounds, $10. Cheaper in ear lots. 


ex- 











cob te each sow. 


THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, Dept. S. F., New Orleans, La. 











Sometimes, for a change of diet, a half- 
gallon of oats to each sow formed the grain 
portion of the feed. These were fed dry, 
and scattered out on a clean, grassy spot. 

The sows had plenty of room for the 
exercise so essential at this period, and 
all were run in the same lot till about a 
month before farrowing-time, when they 
were placed in individual pens, with 
farrowing-house attached. The pens and 
houses were cleaned out occasionally, and 
fresh, dry bedding kept in them—not 
half a wagonload in a bed, but just enough 
to keep the sows off the ground. 

At the time of farrowing, I slept within 
easy reach of those sows, as the weather 
at this season often will chill a pig in a 
few minutes if he wanders away from the 
dam. Also, when a sow needs assistance 
in delivering pigs, right then is the time 
for the keeper to be “Johnny on the spot.” 
I am confident that I saved half the litter 
of some of the sows, by being right on 
hand to help at the right time. 

Handled in this way, there was hardly 
a complication arose at farrowing-time 
with these ten sows, and not one instance 
where there was anything serious oc- 
cured. The pigs, too, were not the soft, 
fat, flabby sort which show up well at 
farrowing-time, and later turn out un- 
satisfactory. They were strong, vigorous 
little fellows, with lots of snap and vim 
to them. 

From the ten sows, I saved seventy- 
nine pigs, raising them to the weanling 
oe A with a loss of but three, leaving a 
total of seventy-six—an average of almost 
eight pigs to the sow. Considering that 
the sows were all gilts but four, and that 
they had been improperly handled and 
fed before I took charge of them, the 
record is one not to be ashamed of. One 
sow brought but four pigs, all of whieh 
were saved. She was } Bat but she 
had helped in lowering our average. 

At the time each sow farrowed, she was 
given no grain-feed whatever. Some 
water, with the chill removed if it was 
cold weather, and a wisp of clean, bright 
alfalfa, or a little oilmeal-and-shorts slop, 
were fed for a few meals. Then the 
amount of feed was gradually increased, 
and ear or two of corn on the cob being 
added after a few feeds. 

After seeing that no complications were 
resulting, the feed of the brood-sows was 
gradually increased, till I had them back 
on full feed—or about all they would eat 
up clean at each feed time. I have found 
it hard to overfeed the suckling sow—if 
one will give her the right kind of feed. 
And the way these youngsters developed 
into real swine, proved it conclusively to 
me.—M. C., Mo. 


WHY LEATHER IS HIGH 

Those who have the handling of cow 
hides after they have left the farm and who 
dress them and make them into leather 
say that one of the principal reasons for the 
high price of the finished product is the 
great loss from imperfect hides. 

One of the greatest causes of loss, the 
say is due to the grubs and ticks whic 
puncture the skin during the life of the 
animal. Ticky hides make leather of low 
grade. Hides which have grub holes in 
them can be used for only a limited num- 
ber of purposes where a small area of 
sound leather is required. Branding irons 
as well as barbed wire fence cuts make 
imperfections in the leather which cannot 
be corrected. Poor hides cost as much to 
finish into a condition for the use of the 
leather products manufacturer as do good 
hides. 

At the present price of cow hides, it is 
well worthwhile for those who are liable 
to have any number for sale to take 
particular pains in producing hides of 
good quality. A creosote dip wi.: eradicate 
ticks, grubs and other parasites which 
may spoil the hide, at a cost of only a 
few cents per head. 
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The Right Power 


for Your Farm | 


The Hercules is built on the principle 
that the engine that does the most work 
on the least fuel for the longest time must 
be designed right and built right. 


You must judge your engine investment by what 
you get out of it. If you judge your engine by 
what it should do and how long it will last, your 
logical choice should be a Hercules. : 


Drop-forged I-beam connecting rod and forged 
steel crank shaft, ball-bearing governor, and in- 
terchangeable bearings are features you will ap- 
preciate and which you can only get in a Hercules. 
Sizes from 144 to12H.P. Kerosene and gasoline, 


Write For Catalog—tr there’s no Hercules dealer 
near you, write for catalog and details you ought to 
know before buying an engine for your farm. 96 


THE HERCULES GAS ENGINE COMPANY 
100 Hercules Avenue EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





























Until 60 Days 


Send no money—just mail coupon—and we will send 


days 
satisfactory, return it in 30 at our expense 
we Wii pay transportation 


MMET Grinder 


For Table Meal (All Grains) and Poultry Feed 


ial universal hich 
ickly and easily sdjusted tor fos or coarse grind 
4. gu Senet 
jriialy posted ans / THE HARTMAN co. 
fine table meal Pe 2481 s Chicago, tl. 


Send Feed urinder Me. 4534Ma69. 
If satisfactory, I will pay $2.00in 







fal bargains in 
eream separa- 





of $6.70 is paid in full. 
/ isfactory, will return in 30 days 
you will pay both 






pon for price and 
our liberal year-to-pay terms. 


Gf eo eninc 2 


== only coupon—no money—we will 
ship pater on the 80 days’ free trial—with nearly a year 
to pay i you keep it. No fairer offer ever made. Send now. 
If you don’t order grinder send post card for big Free Catalog. 
Th H rt Co 4010 LaSalle St, 

e a man eg Dep. 2481, Chicago / Nearest shipping point..........000+ or | 



















Pay Nothing 
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ROBABLY nearly every man who has raised as many as 
one pig has heard the old story—but it will again bear 
repetition—about the man whose pig got into the cornfield 

mysterious until he lay in ambush and 


in some mysterious way 
found that the wily porker was crawling thru a hollow log that 


led thru the rail fence from the woodlot to the field on the other 


side, The shoat would approach 
the log with an air of unconcern, 


PIG PSYCHOLOGY 


s A Pig’s a Pig for A’ That 


By FRANK E. DRURY 


Mareh, 1920 
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such as tankage, that he wouldn’t do any foraging and the 
cme would disappear. But we know now that he can feed 
iimself better than an expert on animal nutrition can do it for 
him. He is no glutton at all, but uses the greatest discretion in 
selecting the kind and amount of his ration. He will not 
overeat of those costly protein supplements that used to be 
doled out to him in such small 
amounts. Along toward the end 
of the feeding period he kee 





picking up make-believe acrons 
and keeping his eye peeled for the 
farmer or pigs who might spoil 
the graft if they knew the secret. 
When the coast of the cornfield 
seemed clear he would dodge 
quickly into the subway and dash 
from the other end into the corn- 
field, coming back into the wood- 
lot for the nut course under the 
oaks and hickories. But the 
farmer played a dirty trick on this 
cautious shoat. He arranged the 
log im the zigzag fence so that both 
ends opened into the woodlot. 
Then he climbed a tree and 
waited. In due time along came 
Mr. P. Shoat and without look- 
ing up for birds he popped into 
the log and out again. He was 
still im the pasture. He looked as 
if he wanted to scratch his head. 
Then he went in again. Same re- 
sult. He grunted and looked thru 
the fence and then made another 
try at it. He was back among the 
nuts and acorns again. Then, 
according to the farmer who was 
said to Se reliable, that pig let 
a wild squeal and dashed madly 








cutting down on this feed and the 
changes dictated by his appetite 
are measured so nicely that a 
scientific feeder cannot imitate 
them closely enough to produce 
the same satisfactory gains that 
the pig does when using his own 
judgment. And this little bit of 
owledge regarding the pig that 
took us so long to acquire is now 
saving us a lot of labor that used 
to be expended in _harvesti 
crops and spreading manure an 
at the same time more pork is 
made from the same amount of 


On my farm I have carried out 
the play idea in the hog lots b 
providing sandpiles such as chi 
dren take so much delight in. 
Youngsters never got any more 
enjoyment out of a backyard 
beach than my hogs seem to get 
from their an | wallows which are 
covered with board roofs to keep 
off the hot summer sun. One rea- 
son these places have become se 
ago that the hogs stand im 
ine to get in, is that they act as 








thru the woods. His mind was af- 
fected and no amount of corn 
after that would put a pound of 
weight on him. 

Some fellows say that this experience proves the pig has an 
active mind and that, therefore, it is worthwhile to study pig 
psychology. But without considering the merits or demerits 
of this old story, 1 am ready to say that there are some peculi- 
arities of pigs that may, for convenience at least, be classified 
under pig psychology. The more you know about these funn 
twists that are not in the tail the better you will get along with 
the porkers and the more satisfactory the profits will be. At 
least it seems to me that they do 
better when their whims are 


Frank Drury is the third generation of the family that 
bougut part of the farm he now owns 
from the government. 


delousers. In each pile a barred 
of crude oil is half buried and I 
see to it that the barrel is one 
that has small cracks betweea 
the staves so that the oil leaks out slowly into the sand. The 
hogs work the sand around and mix the oil with it very thorol 
and get their skins weil covered. No louse can long endure suc 
treatment and as a result very little of the feed goes toward 
raising these parasites. 

Pigeons and cats are popularly supposed to have pretty 
much of a monopoly on the homing instinct, but many hog 
growers know that the young pig is a marvel at finding his way 
back to the birth nest and he will 
follow the promptings of nature 





looked after and I have been ob- 
serving them for many years. 

In. some ways pigs remind me a 
great deal of mischievous boys. 
You know how much of the joy 
of life a boy gets out of a raid on 
an apple orchard when he knows 
the cranky owner would like noth- 
ing better than to catch him and 
tan his hide, and how much bet- 
ter a watermelon tastes to him 
if he has taken chances in the 
getting. Well, it seems to me 
that my sheats go after the corn 
with a lot more zest if they think 
they are foraging on forbidden 
ground. So I fix little slip gates 
in the woven wire fence between 
the pasture and the cornfield and 
when they find these rather care- 
less looking holes they act for all 
the world as tho they are break- 
ing the rules laid down by the 
boss. While they think they are it. 
slipping something over on me 
they are probably laughing to 
themselves and, as the old say- 
ing goes, they laugh and grow fat, 


of Agriculture. 


R. Frank E. Drury is a very well- 

known hog raiser and cattle feeder of 
Morgan County, Illinois. 
not only through his work as a farmer, 
breeder and feeder, but occasionally talks 
at meetings of farmers in Illinois and ad- 
joining states. He is strong for the organi- 
zation of the farmers. He is president of 
the Swine breeders and Feeders Associa- 
tion of Illinois and is on the livestock 
advisory committee of the Illinois College 
You will laugh over his 
“Pig Psychology” on this page but you 
will have to agree there is a lot of sense to 
Read on page !10 about how he solves 
some of his daily hog and cattle problems 
on his big stock farm. 


to his own destruction if not re- 
strained. I have all of my pigs 
come in a large central farrowing 
house where I can care for a large 
number of sows with a minimum 
of time and labor. When the 
pigs are a few days old I load 4 
sow and litter at a time on my 
pigmobile, a small pen built on a 
stone boat, and haul them to the 
— houses in the pasture 
0 


He is known 


ts. This is much easier than 
driving them on foot as the 
youngsters are determined to go 
back to the only place they know 
as home. I keep them closely 
confined for a day or two which is 
usually sufficient for them to for- 
get the desire to travel back to the 
nest where they were born. This 
homing instinct is very strong in 
the young pig at first and in na- 
ture it probably serves a very 
useful purpose. Whole litters 
have been known to go back over 
a road over which they had been 
hauled to the home nest, there to 
die of starvation. As the pigs 
grow older this instinct becomes 





which is just what I want them to 
do. So we both have a good laugh 
over the joke. 

Another thing about the pig that we have understood only in 
recent years has to do with his well-known appetite. We used 
to think that he was a glutton and we still call a man who 
wants too much or more than his share a “‘pig.’’ When the self- 


feeder idea was first recommended many farmers said that the 
giuttonous pig If 


would st iff hin e ¢ istly delicacies 





less and less pronounced until 
; finally it is lost altogether. 
These are just a few of the peculiarities of pigs that have 


interested me during the years I have been raising them. I 
breed from one hundred to one hundred and fifty sows each year 
which gives me a lot of material on which to make observations. 
It seems to me that in order to have the best of success in pro- 
ducing pork we ought to try to look at things thru the pig’s eye. 
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The transmission is of special 
design, patented and found 
only on Tioga Tractors. It is of the slid- 
ing gear type, completely housed and dirt 
proof. Itis built in¢he form of a unit 
and bolted to the motorbellhousing. Large ball 
bearings are used throughout, d ed to take 
both the thrust and radial load with capacity to 
spare. All gears and shafts are of alloy steel 
heat treated and the same generous sizes and 
strength is found as is present throughout the en- 
tire Tioga Tractor. The power take-off is shown 
without pulley. The Tioga patented transmis- 
sion drives the power pulley in either direction 
and at two pall ng 


















Fe age 


What Is Your Idea of a Tractor? 


Isn’t it about like this: 


—power for all emergencies either in field or belt work. 
—positive traction on the kind of soil you have to plow. 
—long life, encurance and low upkeep. 


—a tractor so well designed, so well built and of such 
good material that you know the work of today or 


a year from today will be finished on schedule. 


—so comfortable to ride, so easy and safe todrive that’ 
for you, your boy or your help, the tractor job is 
the easiest on the farm. 


If this is your idea of a tractor, then your tractor manufacturer must 
start with a clean slate. He must discard all thought of short cuts and 
make-shifts. And this is the way the Tiogo was produced. It may not be 
the way to make a cheap tractor but it is the way to make a good one. 

The Tioga, with ot ge of its 444x6 Wisconsin motor and its 
specially designed method of transmitting that power without loss, has 
power for the emergency. Whether used at the belt through the Tioga 
two speed power pulley, or at the driving wheels, there is always that sur- 
plus without which economy and endurance can notbereached. Ac- 
curately and positively governed, this motor never races yet never lags. ~ 


The Tioga’s P-T (Positive Traction) driving wheels which strains and shocks have no effect. Pulling three plows and 
lay their own track insure traction on any soil and the soil is often four at two and seven tenths miles per hour, fields are 
never packed. Tioga gears, bearings and shafts, heavier and quickly finished with the Tioga. Where faster work is needed, 
stronger than some think necessary, never fail in the pinch. a speed of nearly four miles per hour is at your co 


Completely enclosed they run in a clean bath of oil. Long The Tioga seat which floats on coil springs, with its flexible 


life and endurance are sure to be theirs. 


back rest, makes the day’s work easy. 


The Tioga front axle cushions the power plant. No shocks The Tioga has many other features which makes it meet 


can get by. 


your ideas of what a tractor should be. The Tioga Catalog 


The entire Tioga design is compact, yet flexible so that tells about them. Write for it. 


TIOGA MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 


Bulletin Building Factory: West Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KEEPING FAITH WITH THE HOG 


Continued from page 104 
between $75,000 and $80,000. In addition 
a good many hogs were sold at private 
treaty. My principal market is in Mis- 
souri, but I have shipped a good many to 
Kansas, Nebraska, lowa and Indiana and 
a few to Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Texas and North Dakota. Some of my 
stock has reached California, but I have 
never sent any there myself.” 

The consignment sales that are put on 
by the Buchanan County Poland China 
Breeders’ Association are not such a great 
advantage to the few big breeders, but 
they are the salvation of those farmers who 
have only a few head to dispose of or who 
have just started. But al the breeders, 
large and small take part in these offeripgs 
and great care is taken to sell only credit- 
able animals. These sales are held at the 
auditorium at the stockyards in St. 
Joseph. Before the owners begin prepar- 
ing their hogs for the sale the herds are 
inspected by a committee from the associa- 
tion and suitable entries are selected. 
To sell scrubby stuff here would hurt not 
only the owners of those particular 
animals, but every member no matter how 
good his hogs or how clean his business. 

Altho Sol Leonard is still a young breed- 
er himself he likes to tell of the young 
fellows he has started out with good hogs 
on the road to success and fat bank ac- 
counts. Grover Sampson, of the same 
county, is one of these and Leonard, who 
sold him his first sow, calls his record 
phenomenal. It was two years ago in 
January that he made the move that was 
a turning point in his career. At his sec- 
ond sale. held October 18, 1919—but | am 
oing to quote the story of what happened 
- from an article written by George S. 
Karns, «a farmer, for the Buchanan County 
Farm Bureau News 

“T have attended a good many purebred 
hog sales in Missouri, Kansas, lowa and 
Nebraska, but I never before attended 
a sale where one litter of pigs brought as 
much money as the litter of eight that sold 
for $12,460. Think of this, Mr. Farmer! 
A few years back Grover Sampson was 
just a farmer; now Mr. Sampson will go 
down in history as one of the best breeders 
of big-type poland chinas in the United 
States. When he started out to found a 
herd he forgot about price until he found 
the kind of hogs he wanted and then he 
bought them and shipped them home. 

“Grover believes in heredity, that like 
will produce like. He proved this to the 
farmers of Buchanan county, also to the 
poland china breeders of the United 
States, at his sale, which was attended 
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—EX PLOS IVES : 


VERY stump and rock that occupies fertile ground 
is taking money right out of your pocket. Rout 

these land-grabbers out of your fields with Aetna Ex- 
plosives and put profitable crops in their place. 
You can handle Aetna Explosives with safety—progressive farmers 
everywhere are using this wonderful labor-saving agent with remark- 
able results A few charges of Aetna will do the work of many men 
—quicker, better and cheaper. For Swamp-draining, Ditch-digging, 
Sub-soil blasting, Tree-planting, Post-hole digging, etc., it is a giant of 
energy. And you don’t have to be an expert in order to use Aetna 
Explosives successfully. A farmhand can quickly become skilful by 
reading our simple instructions. 

Oer FREE BOOKS on Stemp-blasting, Rock-blasting, Ditch-digging and 

Tree-planting sent on request. Name subjects in which you are interested; 


write your name and address plainly on margin of this page; tear page out 
and mail it to our nearest branch—To-day. 


If your Dealer can’t supply Aetna don’t take a substitute; write us direct. . 
AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, Incorporated 
Department 11 165 Broadway, New York 
. c 
Reet Pete Ber Sentara Ee 
aver, Col elaville: i Ky. Pacteburgh Pa _Witkesberre Pa. 


aa Denver, Colo. 











by breeders from all over the country. A 
farmer of this county said to me ‘Sampson 
has gone crazy paying $1,000 for a sow. 
Why you never saw a sow in your life that 
was worth that much money, did you? 
I said: ‘Wait and see. Blood will tell.’ 
This man was at the sale when the auc- | 
tioneer started to sell number eight, the 
top boar of the sale, ts iking r $500 and S1L000 | 
bids till $3.500 was re: me Phis boar 
sold for $4200. After the sale that farmer 
came around and said to me: ‘Karns, vou 
were right. Blood-did tell.’ . 
“Forty-two hundred dollars is a lot of 
money. ‘Think of what it would buy—a 
few acres of this high-priced land: a home 
a good harn, a fine motor car or some large 
diamonds. You may say this pig is not | 
worth it, and no doubt he would not be | 
worth half that much to mate with scrub 
sows. But wateh this boar. The men who 
bought him must have some real sows in 
their herds or they would not have started 
in bidding on him and stayed till they 
landed him. They must believe that the 
blood of this boar will make bigger and 
better poland chinas. Some of the men 
who sat at the ringside and would have 
paid $3000 for him, but got cold feet and 
quit, will make a beaten path to his new 
home to get some of his offspring. But it 





did take some nerve to give $4200 for that Successful Farming Adver-isements present unrivaled opportunities for prospective buyers 

















ENGINE PRICES | NOW REDUCED 
All Sizes—Immediate Shipment 
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Don’t miss this opportunity 
togeta WITTE Engine, Saw-Rig 
or Portable at a Direct-From- 

















— Factory price. Before you select 
WITTE any engine, get this new offer 
and new book showing how 
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MAGNETO ENGINES Use Kerosene (Common Coat Oi!) 
On Order Operate At Half the Cost 
Lifetime guarantee protects you | owna WITTE. I cannot in 
against b Gatask of ape * work- fe tes foe ree in thie 6 
manship— the quan of fuel re- 
quired and the horse er of your | iinet pool than other’, ee 

















engine, 33 years of success building engines address. “e 
exclusively is best proof that you should Eo thie tedave y, 4, Ese 
Pal 
Write For My New FREE Book , io Ke ee 
“HOW TO JUDGE ENGINES”—The eet ates f~ ? 
books —the ebest illustrated and printed—the most v widely Ae ee 
read, talked about, and most extensively copied. .” 


to read ¢ thie SIP instructive, valuable and true >of 
tory beok. It wi ope n your and fave you money. 
Send postal card or coupon. ED. H- WITTE, Pres. 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS, peg PP ae 
1611 Oakland Ave., Kansas , Mo. ow O. Se af oe 
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boar with market hogs selling for $14.40 for 
for the tops and the price going down daily.” 

Three years ago Mr. Leonard sold a sow 
to a veterinarian over in central Missouri 
for $155. Since then her produce has sold 
for enough to buy twenty-five acres of good 
land and pay for a six-room bungalow. 
Besides, the owner has become a well 
known breeder of polands in that section. 
He had a sale this fall and the forty head 
sold averaged $320 a head. 

Lady Lunker, a member of the Leonard 
herd, is considered to be one of the oldest 
producing sows of the breed. She is nine 
years old and on the second day of last 
August she farrowed twelve pigs. He has 
had her for less than two years during 
which time she has produced three litters 
containing thirty-one pigs. Her former 
owner said that up to the time of her 
seventh birthday he had sold $7000 worth 
of produce from her. It is not a hard job 
to name a sow like that. Lady Lunker is 
very descriptive, but she could just as well 
have been called Milady Mint or Gold 
Bond Girlie. 

The hog occupies the foreground on the 
Leonard farm, but the dairy cow occupies 
a considerable place in the background. A 
mixed herd is used to produce milk*for the 
St. Joe market and for the young pigs 
when they need it. Half of the 150-acre 
farm is in grass. There is plenty of range 
for the polands as well as for the cows. 
Most of the grain is bought but quite a lot 
of corn and barley is grown on the place. 
A patch of stock beets is raised every year 
for the hogs. Mr. Leonard says ‘this 
succulent feed is a great appetizer and 
gives wonderful results in smoothing up 
the hair on a hog that is being prepared for 
sale. “Barley comes in just right for the 
hog raiser in this country,”’ he says. “It 
can be threshed in August when the old 
feeds are often exhausted and the current 
season’s crop of other grains is not yet 
available. I feed it ground or soaked. It 
is a better grower and developer than corn, 
but it is not so fattening, a desirable qual- 
ity in a feed used for breeding animals. | 
have raised it for twenty years. It is 
nearly always a part of the mixture fed to 
the sale hogs and to the brood sows.” 

The usual feed mixture, which is used in 
the self feeder, is made up as follows 

Three hundred pounds of middlings, 
100 pounds of wheat bran, 100 pounds of 
ground barley, 100 pounds of patent feed, 
mostly alfalfa and molasses. In the hop- 
per at one end of the self feeder there is 
always a supply of a mineral mixture of 
which- the hogs consume a good deal. 
Good bone is an important thing in any 
herd but this breeder of big-type polands 
thinks that strong, heavy bone is doubly 
necessary when you are raising hogs that 
weigh as much as a thousand pounds or 
more. 

Most of the pig crop is farrowed in the 
spring. Mr. Leonard is not much of a 
believer in fall pigs and has only a few lit- 
ters come at that season. A great per- 
centage of the stuff is disposed of thru 
public sales. In the fall there is a sale of 
boars and open gilts. A bred sow sale is 
held in the winter, usually in January. 
A few are sold in the association sales. 

In speaking of this method of disposing 
of breeding animals Mr. Leonard said he 
believed it was suited enly to breeders who 
had animals that would bring a relatively 
high price. On low priced hogs the selling 
cost would be apt to wipe out most of the 
profit. He generally figures that advertis- 
ing, catalogs, auctioneer’s pay and inci- 

dentals will amount to from $25 to $40 a 
head when you are selling forty or fifty 
animals. Their association sales are con- 
ducted very economically and the last me 
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cost them a little better than $18 a head. 
“Halfway measures do not pay in having 
a hog sale,” says Mr. Leonard. “If you | 
are going to sell them at auction do not | 
expect to get out with an expense under | 
twenty dollars a head. Otherwise you had | 
better get rid of your stuff at private sale.” | 








The Tractor’s Faithful Working Mate 


Many a tractor owner could materially increase his profits by the 
purchase of a Case Thresher, of suitable size. 


Case Threshers are built to exactly meet the requirements of the 
farmer who threshes as part of his farming, or the thresherman who 
wants a rig of greatest capacity and efficiency. There are six sizes, 
ranging from the 20x28, suitable for the large farm or a group of 
small farms, to the great 40x62 the climax of the thresher achieve- 
ment. Case, Galvanized, Steel built, Grain Saving Threshers are 
made in following sizes, 20x28, 22x36, 26x46, 32x54, 36x58 and 40x62. 


All sizes of Case Threshers may be equipped with Case Self-Feeders, 
Wind Stackers and Grain Handlers. All are alike in ability to thresh, 
separate, clean and save all grains and seeds. 


And for each size of Case Thresher there is a Case Tractor as a de- 
pendable and durable source of power. Three sizes of Case Kerosene 
Tractors and eight sizes of Case Steam Tractors offer choice of re- 
quirements for all conditions and localities. 


Send for booklets giving detailed information regarding Case 
Threshers, Case Kerosene Tractors, Case Steam Tractors, Case Baling 
Presses, Case Silo Fillers, etc. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Dep’t BK-3, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 


To avoid confusion, the J. 1. CASE THRESH- 
ING MACHINE COMPANY desires to have it 
known that it is not now and never has been in- 
terested in, or in any way connected or affiliated 
with the J. 1. Case Plow Works, or the Wallis Trac- 
tor Company, or the J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 
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SHAPING UP A “SCABBY”’ FLOCK 

About two years ago, the writer took 
charge of a flock of sheep, consisting of 
forty-two ewes and one ram which 
scabbies in its most virulent form. Some 
of the animals were half-skinned from 
rubbing and scratching their irritated 
skins; some even were bleeding, and prac- 
tically every one of them showed infec- 
tion of the disease. 

It was really too cold for dipping when 
we took over the flock, but just as soon 
as a moderately warm day came in early 
spring, we dipped the animals in a good, 
stiff solution of tobacco dip. Even the 
little lambs which were only two or three 
weeks old were given a quick, thoro = 
ping. In dipping the animals, we held 
them under, excepting the eyes and nos- 
trils, for several seconds, rubbing the 
solution well into their skins. This is 
necessary, especially where the sheep has 
a good coat of wool, as the solution is = 
not to penetrate to the real seat of the 
trouble. 

The sheep were allowed to stand around 
in the sun till the chill of evening began 
to be felt, when they were well-housed, 
their quarters having been previously 
beded down well with dry oats straw. 
The buildings which the flock had been 
using, were cleaned out thoroly before the 
dipping, and before the animals were 
allowed to go back into them, they were 
thoroly disinfected with some of this dip 
made up good and strong, and dashed 
over the walls, sprinkled over the floors 
etc. This is important, else the germs of 
the disease will cause infection to con- 
tinue. It is really best if one can change 
the quarters of the sheep entirely, after 
the Senien, allowing the effects of time, 
sun and wind to destroy the disease germs. 

After ten days, we gave the shee 
another thoro dipping, to make sure all 
affected parts were treated, and to an- 
nihilate the new germs just beginning to 
take effect. Beween the two dippings, it is 
well to keep the animals confined where 
they cannot get under buildings, fences, 
etc., or against any rough surfaces on 
which to scratch their bodies. 

Ear corn was being fed these sheep at 
the time we took charge of the flock. We 
cut this off at once, thus removing the 
irritating effect of the heating corn on 
their systems. Oats were given instead 
of the corn, and clean, bright alfalfa was 

iven for roughage. Water was supplied | 
ily, and salt was kept before the A omy 
at all times. 

There was very little scratching among | 
those sheep after we gave the first dipping, 
and after the second one, I do not re- | 
member ever seeing a single sheep scratch 
himself. The disease and its evil effects 
disappeared almost as if by magic. No 
sign of the disease ever showed itself on 
any of the lambs. 
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THE STOMACH WORM OF SHEEP 
Continued from page 108 
watch of the lambs and detect the ravages | 
f this pest e arly if you are to become a 
iecental raiser of sheep on land where 
stomach worms can getastart. When you 
see a lamb droopy or with fickle appetite 
and failing to follow the flock, look at the 
skin. If it is white like paper and the| 
amb is scouring, suspect internal para- 
sites probably the stomach worm, and 
egin treatment of the lambs and proper 
‘otation of the pasturage for the whole 
lock. 
Treatments for Stomach Worms 
Because of its wide distribution and the 
reat destruction it causes the sheep in- 
lustry federal department of agri- 
ulture and many state experiment sta- 
ions have devoted considerable time to 
he study of this parasite and treatments | 
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| FY Your Horses 


OU cannot 


expect horses 
to do a full day’s 
work with shoulders 
galled, chafed and 
bruised. Such conditions 
run up heavy costs each day. 
Stop this useless waste of 
horse power by fitting your horses with 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads 


Stuffed Collar Pads are the best safeguard against injury to 

shoulders by the collar. They are better than unstuffed pads, 

which lack the soft, pliable and absorbent features of pads containing 

our specially prepared composite stuffing. They also make possible the 
use of worn collars that otherwise must be thrown away. 


= 7 
Low In Price—Long Lasting 
Tapatco collar pads embody every desir- 
able feature in pad construction and their con- 
. stant use is real economy. They cost so little 
and do so much that no one should work a 
horse without them. 


“Thirty-Eight Years in Making Pads” 
We also manufacture a complete line of 
Riding Saddle Pads 
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FOR SALE BY DEALERS 


The American Pad 
and Textile Co. 
Greenfield, Ohio 


Canadian Branch - Chatham, Ont 
Ask your dealer for a 
copy of our new book 
ofemergency horserem- 
edies. It is FREE and 
worth real money to 
every horse owner 


Pat. in U.S. Dec. 1. 1914 
Pat. in Canada Apr. 6, 1915 


NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHMENT 
A strong wire staple reinforced by felt washer 
firmly grips hook to body of pad even though 
cover has been weakened by sweat and long 
usage. This lengthens life of pad. Itis the grea- 
test improvement since we invented the hook, 
Used on all our Hook Pads and only on pads made by us. 














Easy Starting, Ne Cranking, Fuel Saving! 


I have reduced my prices to a pre-war basis. I have 












increased my production by making my factory the 
LOWER PRICES largest in America, making and selling high quality . 
NoW! engines direct to the user. By doing this I am able to 
2 H-P. $39.85 cut manufacturing costs. 
. . SPECiAL FEATURES: Equipped with speed reg- 
3 H-P. . 69.65 | ulator; oscillating magneto; constant fuel feed and 
4 H-P. . 92.25 fuel mixer. 165 styles, any size you want from 2 H-P. j 
bes a to 22 H-P., Stationery, Portableand Saw Rig. Each 
Other sires st preper- | size pulls from 20% to 60% more than rated H-P. » 
teaately low prices. This saving I am passing along to you. . 
Before you pay any more 








for any engine. cash or 






10- Year Guarantee--90 Days Trial 
— ‘ Ewery engine I sell must be good. easy terms, send for my 
Fewer parts, use less fuel and are FREE book and special 
shipped direct for youtotryonany ™<* GE0.E.LONG. 
kind of hard work for 90 days. 

DIRECT TO YOU 72s tory -no pad cant Greet fre Set its 


din same high grade engine found on thousands of farms and; 
E> Ip shops everywhere and that makes every owner @ booster 


EASY TERMS Plan you eet the same bet bigh bo amy 
mat you 


gine at a wooderful saving, no 


GEO. E. LONG, President, 


OTTAWA MFG, CO. on erssis" 





























for infested sheep. Years ago the gasoline 
treatment was considered excellent. It 


consisted in putting a tablespoonffil of 
gasoline into about three or four ounces of 
milk and giving it to a seventy-five pound 
lamb as a drench, larger lambs receiving a 
slightly larger dose. “urpentine has been 
tried as a substitute for the gasoline. It 
does not work so well but these days gas- 
oline is not always available that does not 
carry much kerosene. To be effective the 
gasoline treatment should be repeated the 
second day and in cases of heavily in- 
fested sheep even a third dose is usually 
n 3 
For combatting the stomach worm, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry recommends 
for lambs four to twelve months old, two 
to four ounces of a one percent solution of 
coal tar cresote. For yearlings or over 
three to five ounces is the right dose. This 
is effective but the coal tar cresote is hard 
to get and beech wood creosote will not 
serve the purpose. 

Lysol and some of the other drugs 
which contain about fifty percent coal 
tar creosote may be used. e dram of 
either in four ounces of milk will usually 
remove the stomach worms from a year- 
ling. These drugs are available in prac- 
tically any drug store. Thymol was once 
much used and is effective treatment for 
this parasite but its present price makes it 
prohibitive. 

The cheapest and now believed to be the 
best treatment consists in drenching the 
sheep with a one percent solution of cop 
sulphate often called bluestone. e 
doses are about as follows: Lambs 
three to six months old three-fourths to 
one and one-half ounces, six months to 
oaee: one and one-half to two and one- 

alf ounces and older sheep two and one- 
half to three and one-half ces of the 
one percent solution. Meusure the dose 
accurately and do not give the sheep 
any water for several hours after the 
treatment. 

Great care should always be used in 
giving a drench to any animal and 
especially sheep. Do not give it rapidly 
for fear 1t will enter the lungs and produce 
death from 1 congestion. Sheep ~ 
fore treatment should be confined without 
feed or water for about eighteen to twen- 
ty-four hours so that the medicine is not 
so much diluted with food on entering 
the stomach. 

In treating sheep it is always advis- 
able to try out your treatment as to 
dosage and method of handling on three 
or four and note the results before treat- 
ing the entire band. 

Observation and discussion with ex- 
perienced sheep men, on the matter of 
feeds which will tend to prevent stomach 





worms in sheep gives one several formulae. 
A very common method employed by 

sheep men in southern lowa and Missouri 

is to mix two to four parts of salc with one | 
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is FREE TO YOU. 
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ments. Pay 


Don’t forget to ask for my Farm, 
Stock and Crop Account Book. 


will not supply you with my overalls, ma 
write my nearest factory for samples and prices. 


When in my 
CARHAR 
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and with a 
Sood horse oat 
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will soon need a new 
pair of CARHARTT’S 


Confer a favor on your pocket book by wearing Carhartts Overalls in 
making this year’s crop. Don't be 
the difference and demand the ome Carhartt. 


misled by substitutes and inferior gar- 
If your dealer 
from Carhartt Master Cloth, 








HAMILTON 
CARHARTT 


Atianta, Georgia 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Michigan 
San Francisco, California 





part of tobacco dust and keep the mixture 











before the sheep, giving no other salt, 
Personally, I doubt if this mixture is as 
effective as a mixture of fifty parts of 
salt, one part of iron sulphate and one 
part of odighus to which the lambs have | 
free access. Powdered areca nut has long | 


been used as a vermifug: for all classes of | § 


animals and one can prepare a good pre- | 
ventive after the following formula: | 
Powdered areca nut, powdered gentian, 
powdered iron sulphate and common salt, 
equal parts by weight. Give of this mix-| 
ture a teaspoonful on ground feed to | 
each lamb once every day for ten day | 
periods several times thruout the summer. 
This last preparation is too expensive 
and contains too much areca nut to 
used in self-feeders and kept before the 
lambs at all times. 


When the snow deadens the sound of ap- 
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my - for an rcataloe. 
tioneering, 


Raise Chester Whites 
Like This 


y/ the original big producers 





HAVE started thousands of breeders on the road to 
Co So placoene keg from 


success. I can help you. 
my great herd in every common 
sensntedty Cgee Ane eariy devoloppry ren? for mark 
months oid. Write for my plan— lore Money from F 
@. 8. BENJAMIN, 


"at als 


R.F.D.23 Portland, Michigan 


Hamilton Carhartt, 


Please send me samples and prices of your Carhartt 
Overalls, made from your Carhartt Master Cloth, alsc 
prices of Carhartt Work Gloves. 

I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Account Book. 





Ill Send You This 
HOG OILER® on 30 Days 


MAAK Free Trial 
I'll Pay the Freight 
) (or agg 











54 N. Sacramento Bivd., 
Carey M. Jones. Preside 
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proaching trains it is all the more im- 
portant to take precautions before driving | p, 
across the track. Stop, look, and listen. 
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“Horse Sense” 


“m, 





The difference between “horse 
sense’’ and common sense is that 
“horse sense’’ is not common. 


<a a 


Cows are cows, but there’s a dif- 
ference in milk—same with trucks. 


—r 


Good judgment brings success— 
and to haul with a Traffic Truck 
is good judgment. 


a 


W. C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, recently stated that “‘You 
might build up the railroads until 
they are ten tracks wide, and fill 
the rivers with steamers, and still 
the farmer would not be served.” 


) 


Motor trucks have knocked the 
romance out of the “prairie 
schooner” because they have a 
way of “getting there’’ sooner. 


{ 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 
4,000-1b. capacity truck in the 
world. Built of standardized 


ti 


Traffic Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 3%x5 
motor; Covert transmission; 
multiple disc clutch; Bosch mag- 
neto; Carter carburetor; 4-piece 
cast shell, cellular type radi- 
ator; drop forged front axle 
with Timken roller bear- 
ings; Russel rear axle, internal 
gear, roller bearings; semi-elliptic 
front and rear springs; 6-inch U- 
channel frame; S.andard Fisk 
tires, 34x34 front, 34x 5 rear; 
133-inch wheelbase; 122-inch 
length of frame behinddriver’s 
seat; oil cup lubricating system; 
chassis painted, striped and var- 
nished ; driver’s lazy-back seat and 
cushion regular equipment. Pneu- 
matic cord tire equipment at 
extra cost. 


Chassis $1395 Factory 


ar 


Notice to Dealers 


It is Traffic policy to make direct 
connections in every city, town 
and village in the United States 
and Canada. 

The demand for Traffics has made 
it necessary to quadruple the pro- 
duction this year. 

Many dealers are getting in line 
now for future Traffic franchises. 


Y ou have no time to lose. 
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Chassis $ 139 B raw 


The Traffic is especially adapted to general farm work. 
Its load capacity, 4,000 pounds, is what the farm needs 
and has been using since time immemorial. 

With a Traffic Truck you can haul 66 bushels of wheat to the load 
or 71 bushels of shelled corn—57 bushels in the ear. It will haul 
thirty-seven 10-gallon cans of milk, or 65 bushels of potatoes and 
will make a 14-mile trip with any one of these loads in one hour 
for 30 cents’ worth of gasoline. It will haul a 4,000-Ib. load of hogs 
to market and take you there and back before breakfast. It cuts 
in half the cost of hauling with teams. 


The Traffic is sturdy. The backbone of any truck is its frame. 


The Traffic’s 6-inch U-channel structural steel frame is the largest 
ever put into a truck of its capacity—it has the best power unit 
possible to obtain in any truck—the Red Seal Continental Motor. 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity truck in 
the world. Built of standardized units. 


A variety of bodies are built at the Traffic factory for equipping 
the chassis to carry all farm loads. 


Thousands of farmers are making money with Traffics. The Traffic 
will make money for you. 


Write for catalog today 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation MIC 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks in the world 
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A FORTUNE BUILT ON THE FARM 
Continued from page 110 

“Do I feel a little scary abeut the 
market for these steers next spring? Sure! 
I never did feed out a bunch without be- 
ing scared at some time during the feeding 
period. I sometimes think that feeders 
are scared most of the time, but if they 
stick to it steadily enough they generally 
come out on top if they know how to 
feed and farm and combine other livestock 
with cattle. 

“There are a lot of different ideas as to 
how cattle should be fed for a profit and 
they should be varied, of course, as condi- 
tions and prices change, but ordinarily I 
believe in full-feeding cattle—and hogs, 
too. My steers always get the greatest 
amount of roughage during the first six 
weeks or two months of the five or six 
months of feeding. I gradually cut the 
amount of bulky feed and add to the 
grain ration. Before I fed silage I used 
to put them on the self-feeders along to- 
ward the end, but since silage has become 
the principal feed the self-feeders have 
been discarded. 

“We feed four times a day. In the 
morning about the time the cattle begin 
stirring around the men take in a load of 
shock corn and distribute it in the bunks. 
About-the middle of the forenoon one of 
the men goes around and takes out all the 
stripped stalks and scatters them over the 
wettest spots in the shed. Then the si- 
lage and oil or cottonseed meal are spread 
over whatever feed is left. The same 
feeds are repeated in the afternoon and 
the steers seem to maintain their appetites 
with a good deal of persistence. Good, 
bright, sweet smelling silage helps a lot 
in keeping an edge on the gourmand 
steer’s appetite. 1 always tell the men 
to watch closely for any lumps in the 
silage which are an indication of mold. 
I believe that a little spoiled feed knocks 
out the digestive apparatus but some feed- 
ers think that all of this stuff is grist to 
the steer’s four-cylindered mill. Reg- 
ularity is a great factor in keeping a hi 4 
powered beef maker in good running order 
and we try to have the feed on hand just 
when the mouths begin to water in antici- 
pation. I am also a great believer in the 
old-fashioned shocked corn and my 
steers always get it along with their suc- 
culent corn. Nothing pleases a well-fed 
steer better than a bright, yellow ear that 
he takes from the original package with- 
out help. 

Care in the Feed 

“In addition to keeping a steer working 
well in his interior you have to look out for 
his external comfort and safety. The 
cornstalks from the feed bunks do not 
supply enough bedding even tho the 
pithy hearts absorb a good deal of mois- 
ture. We haul in straw from a stack on 
nice days, but in bad weather we take 
down a couple of bales from a supply we 
always keep in the space above the cat- 
tle. The feed is all hauled in on wagons 
and I have fixed the bunks and posts so 
that there is little danger of a steer get- 
ting crowded into a corner and being in- 
jured. The men always drive very slowly 
and give them a chance to move away 
without getting bumped with a corner of 
the rack or getting squeezed against a 
post. A steer with a bruised hip or sore 
ribs is not going to put on meat as fast as 
he would if feeling tip-top. 

“T don’t use pasture at all now. The 
silos have made that. unnecessary. Even 
if | keep feeding on into hot weather the 
steers are kept in the lots and under the 
sheds. Very little hay is raised on the 
me little more than enough for the 
1orses. When I get in a bunch of range 
steers that know no feed but hay, I give 
it to them until they have become ac- 
customed to the new order of things. 
I am growing soybeans in every acre of 
corn produced on the place no matter 
whether it is intended for hogging down, 
for silage or to be fed out as shocked corn. 
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weighed round two hundred pounds in the 


hundred pounds of pork instead of two 
hundred. 
am now producing on the farm have not 
disappointed me in the size of the litters, 
the average being somewhere between 
seven and eight pigs. 


for a farrowing place. 
thirty sows and has three fields that con- 
nect with the yards about it where differ- 
ent kinds of forage crops are grown. 
sows and litters according to age which 
he considers the only way to get the 
best results in developing the youngsters. 
It is his intention to have them all come 
at about 
found it possible to have the farrowing 


Now I am gy on growing this legume 
for horse hay. I am goi i 
good big draft horses. 


But it is as a pig grower and feeder that 
Frank Drury has made a reputation like 
that of the man who built the pyramids. 
He produces a whole wt of pork 
every year but it soon disappears aad he 
feels obliged to build another right away. 
He breeds from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty sows every year, and no pig that 
is intended for the direct route to the 
packing house ever spends a birthday an- 
niversary on farm. “I have had a 
good many ups and downs in the hog 
business,” says this up-to-the-minute 
swineherd, “and it has taken me a good 
many years to learn what I know about 
pigs, but now I can produce them at ten 
months weighing round three hundred 
and fifty pounds and at a pretty low ex- 
penditure of labor and a minimum risk. 
I make the pig do as much of the work 
as possible and he seems to like it better 
than having a man to wait upon him 
several times a day. 

Good Blood of First Importance 

“But there is something that comes be- 
fore feeding and management in the pro- 
duction of pork that means a profit. 
In the first place you must have the right 
kind of a hog—a hog that has the ten- 
dency to grow fast and grow big and long 
and deep. One of the sires I now have on 
the place, Brookwater Special, is a litter 
mate of a Duroc boar that won the grand 
championship at the International Live- 
stock Exposition. He is a stretchy fellow 
with big bone and a wonderful pair of 
hams. He gets the kind of pigs that keep 
on growing and can be fed for an indefinite 
period. This is the kind of hog to have 
when you must feed for an uncertain 
market. If the market falls too low at the 
time you have planned to sell you can keep 
on feeding for a while and maybe the price 
will come back to where you can make 
some money. The common idea is that a 
hog should be marketed at around two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty pounds, 
but I sometimes feed mine until they are 
nearly twice that heavy. I have watched 
the results that different people in this 
neighborhood have obtained by selling at 
a certain weight regardless of the condi- 
tion of the market at the time of ship- 
ping and I am sure it has paid me nearly 
every time that I have held off for a fay- 
orable turn in the market. 
“T used to keep many of my sows until 
they were six or seven years old. In 
those days I maintained them rather 
cheaply on forage crops such as rape and 
bluegrass except between breeding and 
weaning times. Now I use only gilts for 
breeding, marketing the sows after they 
have raised one litter. One litter a year is 
the rule, altho I raise a few fall pigs. 
When I followed the old system of keep- 
ing the mature sows, of course I sold the 
gilts, except a few replacements that were 
always necessary, and they usually 
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fall. Now when I sell off the fat sows 
that have raised a litter I market four 


The good growthy gilts that I 
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Mr. Drury has built one house expressly 
It has room for 
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6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 423 North St., Kokomo, Ind. - 
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Generally the early lambs require a 
little closer attention in the way of shelter 
and draft-free buildings than do the 
late ones, but at the same time the earlier 






lambs can be fitted for a better market | 


and therefore pay more to raise. The late 


arrivals are never ready for a late summer | 
or early fail market and do not bring down | 


the top prices. Late lambs, especially if | 


they come during May, conflict with corn 
planting, but when one has good facilities 
for caring for them they will not conflict 
to a great extent. 

In caring for the early lambs it is es- 
sential to have a good warm shelter where 
the cold winds cannot get thru. In the 
south end of our sheep house the big 
four-by-four foot glass windows let a flood 
of sunshine into the sheep house, and it 
is surprising what a lot of warmth is con- 
tributed by the sun during the early 
March days. The ewes never appreciated 
the sunlight like the young lambs did. 
Oftentimes I have put a weak lamb in the 
flood of sunlight on the strawy floor and 
after a time it seemed to warm up and 
revive to a marked degree. Sunlight is a 
great life giver and restores vitality many 
times when the bodies of farm animals 
have become weakened. 

And then this bright interior helps to 
destroy harmful germs, and makes it a 
little easier for the flockmaster to attend 
to his work with the lambs. A fair sized 
window every six or eight feet on the 
southern exposure is not expensive to 
install, and it is worth many times what 
it costs. 

After a few days when the lambs get 
strong enough to take care of themselves 
pretty well they may be turned together 
away from the ewes in a sheltered en- 
closure. It is not advisable to let them run 
outdoors at this time of year with the 
ewes, for the cold winds are likely to chill 
the little fellows if they stay out for a 
few hours. We always use a small space 
set off by panels where the lambs play 
together. A bale of straw or a pile of any- 
thing makes an excellent place for lambs 
to play on. One of the traits of the sheep 
is to seek the highest points attainable, 
which leads them to climb strawstacks, 
piles of rails, boards, etc., and the farmer 
ean take advantage of this trait to give 
the lambs plenty of exercise by putting 
boxes or other objects in their pens. The 
early lambs are more likely not to get 
enough exercise than the late ones, be- 
cause the latter are often let run outdoors 
in a very short time. - Plenty of exercise 
helps to maintain the health and vigor of 
lambs and keeps their appetites normal. 

After most of the March lambs have 
arrived we always found it a good plan 
let all the ewes and lambs run together 
in an enclosure twenty-by-thirty feet, 
keeping the new arrivals separate until 
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THE “BUDDY” BOOT 


The Strongest, Lightest, Longest-Wearing Rubber Boot Made 


For field and barn, creamery, garage 
and general use—there’s no boot that 
will give you the service of the 
“Buddy”—the “boot with the muscles.” 
Its leg construction is patented. Strips 
of rubber, tough as whalebone, protect 
the sides of the boot, and at the same 
time keep down the weight. The 
double-thick soles and heels are of 


extra quality. 


BEACON ha FALLS 
RUBBER FO 


The “Buddy” Boot is strengthened at 
every vital point of wear, and the best 
rubber is used in its construction. It 
is a pleasure to wear this boot because 
it combines lightness with the great- 
est durabilitv. Made in red and also 
in gray rubber, in all lengths. 
Write for booklet and name of 


, 
the Top Notch dealer in your ‘3 
~~ 
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Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. , , aft 
Dept. E, Beacon Falls, Conn. &\ 
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they grow strong enough to look out for 
themselves. This sheltering arrangement 
saves a lot of work in handling the ewes, | 
and the ewes are easily fed in racks down | 
the center. The lambs soon begin to} 
nibble at the feed and learn to eat feeds 
t an early age. In the daytime the ewes 
were let out into a small pasture lot about 
"0 o'clock. This leaves the lambs to their 
own devices until toward evening, in the | 
warm shelter of the houses.—J. L. J 


POINTERS ON CASTRATION OF 
PIGS 

Pigs that were farrowed in February 
and March should be castrated not later | 
than the end of May. The practice of 
leaving the pigs until they are four 
or five months old is objectionable. Pigs 
of this age will have so developed their | 
masculine nature that castration will 
give them a serious setback. If performed 
much earlier the pigs experience very little 
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WHETHER you are attending a meeting or sitting with 
your family around the living room table, coughing is equally 
annoying and unnecessary. It is always out of place, and 
S-B Cough Drops are always in order; for they relieve 
coughing. Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to 
sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 
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inconvenience and are going about as 
usual within a day or two. In addition 
earlier castration probably does not cause 
the pig as much pain. One can readily un- 
derstand how nerve-racking it must be 
to an animal to have a gland weighing a 
quarter-pound cut and torn from its 
body. Early castration is certainly the 
humane castration. 

A damp, cloudy day is the best for 
castration. The pig should be laid on its 
left side and held firmly. A leg on the 
neck aids greatly. The right hind leg 
should be drawn forward thus causing the 
testicles to push firmly against the skin 
of the scrotum. 
lengthwise of the testicle and parallel 
with the seam (the middle of the scrotum 
is often called the seam) and should be 


just long enough to permit the testicle to | 


be squeezed out. Gentle pressure on the 
scrotum will accomplish this. The geminal 
sacs should then be severed from the 
interior of the scrotum and the attending 
cord pulled out for several inches. Some 
— detach this cord by cutting, others 

y pulling it gently from within the 
scrotum. Either method seems to give 
equally good results. 

After the two testicles have been re- 
moved the wound should be rubbed with 
turpentine. This is done to prevent in- 
— and to keep flies away. The pigs 
will 
tration. If possible clean water and a 
wallow of some kind should be provided. 
A ground feed swill keeps the bowels open 
and hastens recovery. And by all means 
know that the knife is exceedingly sharp. 
—E. L., Ia. 

BROOD SOWS NEED EXERCISE 

Those who have had much experience 
in breeding hogs have learned ‘that 
exercise is essential in preparing the brood 
sow for farrowing. Not only does exercise 
keep the digestion in good order but it 
strengthens the abdominal muscles that 
are needed during the labor of farrowing. 
A sow that has had little or no exercise 
during the month prior to farrowing will 
experience trouble in ejecting her pigs 
due to the fact that she has insufficient 
holding out or staying power. It is 
claimed, a!so, that exercise tends to make 
the pigs stronger and more vigorous. 

If the weather is cold and the quarters 
are warm sows do not like to bestir them- 
selves very much. In such cases they 
must be forced to take the needed exercise. 
One man ‘the writer knows of makes a 
—- of feeding a quarter of a mile 
rom the hog house thus forcing the sows 
to travel this distance. Another throws 
the feed in the snow or in litter of various 
kinds. Another scatters the feed, ear 
cern, at random over a two acre lot. In 
searching for it the sows get the exercise 
needed. Every farmer who has breedsows 
will do well if he thinks of some way im 
which the sows are compelled to stir 
around. It will reduce very much ‘the 
difficulty that attends many early sprmg 
farrowings.—E. L., Ia. 


INFECTIOUS ABORTION IN SOWS 
The prevalence of abortion in sows led 
pathologists at the University of Ken- 
tucky to investigate its cause. They 
found that infectious abortion in sows is 
caused by the same organism that causes 
infectious abortion in cows, commonly 
answering to the name Bacillus Abortus 
Bang among scientists. It was found that 
the sows are infected by eating the fetus 
er afterbirth of an aborting cow or 
drinking milk from an animal so infected. 
—I, M. 


RATTLING DOORS 

In the case of a rattling door the de- 
fective part can be detected by the simple | 
expedient of holdmg each in turn while | 
‘the car is running. Adjustment of the | 
dlearance between the spring bolt and - 


revess will cure the trouble. 
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The incision should be | 


mope for at least a day after cas- | 
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Great Western 
Low Down Spreader 


Easy Loading—Easy Operating— 
Even Feeding 


You are backed by the judgment of 150,000 farmers when you put Great 
Western Low Down Spreader on your work. Reputation built on simple 
operation and even feeding. Original endless apron—simplest drive— 
no worm gears—no enclosed gears—original gearless regulator—you 
change feed or speed without leaving seat—acid-resisting oak beater— 
non-bunchable rake—shortest wheelbase—all wheels under load—ever- 
lasting steel frames. Built for lifetime use. 


Send for Rock Island Farm Tool Book 


Get full description of every detail of Great Western Spreader with illustrations. 
Also the famous CTX Gangs and Sulkies. The full line includes Discs, Plows, 
Planters, Seeders, Cultivators, Listers, Spreaders, Cream Separators, Litter Car- 
riers, Gasoline Engines, Stalk Cutters, etc. Backed by 65 years’ manufacturing 
experience. We also manufacture the famous Heider Tractors and Rock Island 
Tractor Plows and Harrows. Send for catalog. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 472 Second Ave., Rock Island, Hil. 


Established 1855 
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Buy the best. Buy FitZall Adjustable Collars 
because they always fit perfectly and wear like iron. 
Four sizes in each collar—They need no sweat pads— 
they cause no injuries. Far superior to ordinary collars 
—yet they cost no more. 


Quickly—Easily—Adjusted to FIT 


"Easier to adjust than a belly band. Youdon’t need a collar for 
each 
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| every horse—one for harness is enough. Made to stand 
[ the strain of the heaviest work. 
Fits the Horse the Year "Round. Fully Guaranteed 


the ‘teetl orimoney back. If your dealer can’t 
adjustment and eollar fits snug. Sold by y,you, we will. Write for particulars 
dealers everywhere. Satisfaction guaran- prices. 


t JOHN C. NICHOLS CO., 1803 Erie St., SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
, Makera of ‘‘Master Brand’ Harness. America’s Best. 
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The Threshing Problem/BALE HAY NEW WAY 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans§| No Block—No Bale Ties—2 Men Less! 
Solved from the mown vines, wheat, §| Seve.40 percent on ‘beating cost! 


oats, rye and barley. A perfect stralant 
4. 


Whether horse is thin or fat just make 
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combination machine, Nothing lixe it. to the new methed 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 doce by magvelege ooy.pet- 
" W.F. Massey. “It will meet every de- §| fP* Sci cine No R.-3 
™m ." H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- thee to ha fave a 
tion. Booklet 35 free. men, Mae big money belltag hay yy 
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and Chester White Farming. ‘We try to make our service helpful 


to progressive farm folks. 
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2U30 Georgette pBioms. H Hand embroid- 
ered in colored silk. 1 2. 98 
Pink or Blue Dawn. & to > 46 — 

5c extra 


} 2U31 GeorgetteCrepe Blouse, Hand embroid- 
ered in silk andiridescent beads. Back like front. 
Navy Bive with Bisque top, Bloe $14. 
Dawn with Peachtop. 32 to 46 bust 

Postage Sc extra 
2U32 Slip-Over Blouse of figured Voile. 
une < ot ane lace. a ——, Navy 
we and Gold or Copen en Blue 
and White. S2to46bust - - + - $2.98 
Postage 5c extra 


IU40 


4U36 F a ie Beautiful New Spring Styles 

y 1U42 Tailored Suit of fine All Wool Tricotine. 
Coat richly hand embroidered in silk front and 
back in self color. Has vest of antique Metal 
Brocade. Coat lined with fancy Silk. Plain 
skirt. Navy Blue only. Sizes 82 to 46 bust, skirt 
length 39 2 toss bust, ok: vciengts and small 
women, 32 to 38 bust, sk‘: ¢ engt 
37 inches - - - rig $59. 75 

Postage 0c extra 


waged = Gmart Sport Coss of rf ott, fieecy, 
i tle light weight Camel's alo Clo! ‘oating 
Charming Sty le Dresses ; ote leather belt with buckles. Convertible 
4U36 Frock of 35U38 Charmin } collar. Waist and sleeves lined. Tan Polo Color 
Washable Grass s ress of Chiffon T: tA or Copenhagen Elue. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, also for 
Cloth. Embroid k, adorned with ' misses and small women, 82 to 8 $39 95 
“ » . * * * - - - - _ * * * * . 

ed in white braid Neck cote L — P 
front and back rimmed with faney stage 20c extra 
Flare cuffs, collar silk braid, Colors: 
less neck. Pockets wavy pees, Copen- 

* . lagen ve or Black. 
in front. Colors: Sines 82 to 46 bust. skint 


Blue, Rose orGreen. j th 89 _ 
Png 39 hes; . 
8? to 46 bust, r t to fit sulseee end aaa 
length 3a * $5.6 women, 32 to 38 bust, 
inches . ski rtlength $29.98 
Post 6 ‘ 37 inches . la \ 
VSCAGE CC CZOTG Postage 15¢ extra 35S 38 
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Spring Styles are Here! 
Wspyot Ou us send you, FREE, a 
copy of Our Beautiful Illustrated 
Spring Fashion Book that shows 
you ALL the LATEST NEW YORK 
STYLES? Weillustrate on thesetwo 
pages a few of the smart fashions of- 
fered in our Catalogue which shows 
many, many more. You may order 
from the pages of this magazine, if 
you desire to. 
If you wish a copy of our Wonderful Book of 
Styles, drop a card TODAY, address- 
of to Bellas Hess & Co., New York City, and 
“Send me your New Spring Fashion 
< Cat alogue Free.” You will receive it by re- 
turn ma 


ZB 


A Chic New Model Coat 
and Dress 


SU41 Stylish, New Spring Coat of light 
rht All Wool Tricotine, trimmed with 
titching and buttons. Has convertible 
collar and tied sash in front of self mate- 
ria). Half lined. Navy Blueonly. Sizes 82 


call woibem ato 8 bust’. = S040 
Postage 20c extra 


4U37 Surplice Frock for Roreh or home 
wear, made of washable Checked Ging- 
ham, trimmed with White Pique. Comes 
in Blue and White, Pink and ‘33 98 or 
Black and White Check. Sizes 32 2 $3.98 
to 46 bust, skirt length 39 inches 

Postage 6c extra 


NEW YORK 
CITY. N.Y. 
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2U33 Blouse of Fi Voile. Collar and cuffs 

of plain Voile. Colors: Copenhagen $3 29 

Blue, Navy Blue or Gray. 32 to 46 bust - 
Postage 5c extra 

2U34 Blouse of Georgette Crepe, embroidered 

in gold and self color. Shortsleeves.Slashed flare 

cuffs. Na Blue over Bisque, Blue Dawn 

over Flesh Pink, Black over Burnt $12 98 

Urange. 32to46 bust - - « - . 
Postage 5¢ extra 

2U35 Blouse of Georgette Crepe, with Wool 

embroidery in contrasting color, Short sleeves. 

Copenhagen Blue, Bisque or Flesh 

Pink, 32 to 46 bust -- 


35U39 Stunning 
of finest 
| a. Crepe 
over Silk, adorn 
front and back 
with tiny brilliant 
beads. Short 
Colors : 


also to fit misses 
and smal] women 
82 to 38 bust, skirt 


Siinches 939.90 


Postage lie extra 
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1U43 ant of 
| Wool 


novelty vest of Fan- 
Ta-Si Silk. Coat silk 
skirt. 
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skirt length $45 96 95 
Postage 0c extra 





You can’t buy the Crimped Anc 
on any other steel post—and without 
it you can’t get 100% steel post value. 
It’s a feature that adds to tho value 
of the post without adding toits cost 
—WHY NOT GET THE BEST. 

Don’t set fence them! De- 


posts—drive 
stroy obnoxious pests and weeds by burn- 
fence lines. Protect 


that protects it t frost 
side-strain—THAT’S ANKOR 


The valuable Ankorite Book is free 
—write for it. 


CALUMET STEEL COMPANY 
208 Se. LaSalle St., Dept. A, Chicago 


Any split rim- 


NY size—any model—any car—change 
it in less than 1 minute with the 
LAWCO Tire Tool. No need worry- 

ing about punctures now. Let ’em come 
—fix ‘em without 

ritation. The 

AWCO Tire Tool 
fits right into your 
tool box; itis small; 
light in weight; 
nothing to break; 
will last as long as 
yourcar. Ask your 
dealer, or send us 
his name if he can’t 
supply you, 


The F. H. Lawson Co. 
Dept. J, Gacinnati, 0, 
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SQUARE DEAL FENCE is built of 
quality materials that gives lasting ser- 
vice rust-resisting, durable wear. 
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A FORTUNE BUILT ON THE FARM 

Continued from page 121 
finished in less than three or four weeks. 
This farrowing house is so constructed 
that it can be c into a hog feeding 
barn or can be for cattle. There is 
another novel building on the place, the 
foundation of which is a number of old 
box cars that were purchased from the 
railroad at the time the farmhouse burned 
down. They were used as human habita- 
tions in the first place, but now serve for 
the storage of feed, tools and harness. 
Sheds have been built at the sides and ends 
of these cars and concrete floors have been 
put in. The shed room is converted to 
various uses during the year. By fasten- 
ing two-by-fours to the posts with baling 
wire a corncrib is built to hold one thou- 
sand five hundred bushels. Another part 
is used for storing baled straw, and along- 
side the straw are temporary stalls for the 
horses that will remain until the new barn 
is finished. 

A part of these wide-spreading sheds is 
used at times for a feeding floor and dur- 
ing the farrowing season a large number of 
pens are made with wooden gates tied to- 
gether with baling wire. A long hose at- 
tached to a hydrant at one end of the 
building makes it possible to water all of 
the hogs in a very short time. There is a 
large tank at one end and in the cold 
- gual water is heated for making the 
slop. 

Drury was one of the first hog growers 
to make use of the self-feeder and he makes 
large use of them now. At one end of this 
big shed or series of sheds he has a self- 
feeder that holds four thousand bushels 
of corn and will accommodate from six 
hundred to seven hundred fattening hogs. 
Fifty-six can eat at one time. This feeder 
takes up a piece of floor space only six 
feet wide. During the war when a great 
deal of wheat was grown on the farm this 
self-feeder was used as a storage bin un- 
til they found time to haul the grain to 
the elevators. 

On Woodland Home Farm they do not 
intend to let anything that is good for 
feed get back to the soil without going 
thru the digestive apparatus of some 
animal. A great deal of corn is needed to 
fill the two big silos and since soys are 
grown in every field of corn there will be 
quite a few left on the stubble. The fat- 
tening hogs are first turned into these 
fields to pick off these beans and gather 
up any ears that have been knocked off by 
the binder. Then a bunch of active brood 
sows are turned in to hunt out any beans 
or kernels of corn that careless fat hogs 
may have overlooked. And to be sure 
that nothing goes to waste a flock of sheep 
follows the sows, eating up the roughage 
that the pigs do not care for and have not 
spoiled. They also clean up the fence 
rows and the draws that have been left 
in grass to prevent washing. After this 
thoro cleanup wheat or rye is drilled in 
the stubble. 

Rye Used For Pasture 

A deal of rye is used on the place. 
Mr. Drury says it makes one of the best 
pastures he knows, it stands a lot of hard 
usage and then produces a good crop of 
grain. ye he pastures it until it 
starts to joint and then lets it go ahead and 
produce ,a crop of grain. If he leaves 
the hogsin longer than this the chances for 
a good grain crop are spoiled and he cuts 
it in the dough stage for hay. “There is 
only one way to lose out on rye,” says 
this farmer, “and that is to plow it un- 
der when it is rank and have no rain for a 
time thereafter. Under such conditions 
the large amount of vegetable matter in 
the soil does not rot and the soil is kept 
open and does not hold enough water for 
the crop that follows.” 

Rape is considered a great feed, partic- 
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: ularly for brood sows. A forty-acre field 


breeding pens is sown to rape at the last 
cultivation and this succulent crop is 


of corn and soybeans located near the 
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usually pretty rank by husking time. By 
leaving a little corn in the the sows 
go into the winter on an excellent ration of 
a little corn, plenty of soybeans and all 
the succulent rape they want which is a 
fine thing to keep a breeding animal in 
the right condition. “Rape is _—_ 
winter feed,’’ says Mr. Drury. “With 
sleet and snow and a temperature of ten 
degrees below zero I have had it supply 
_— green pasture until the middle of 
anuary for one hundred and fifty sows 
and two hundred fall shoats. The latter 
had access to a self-feeder in a creep.” 


There are no cumbersome records kept 
on this farm, but there is enough system 
so that they know what is going on and 
what is going to happen. ‘This 1s espec- 
ially true of the breeding. “When you 
are handling such a large number of brood 
sows the only method is to stand the 
boars,” says Mr. Drury. “The sires are 
given plenty of room for exercise and the 
are not allowed to get fat. They are al- 
ways active and up on their toes. They 
are big fellows and I find it advisable to use 
a patent breeding crate for the gilts. 

New Method On Farrowing Records 

“It would be a lot of bother to keep ex- 
act records on. the farrowing dates for 
every one of these sows so we have adopted 
a method that tells us approximately 
— — ~- going to have — pigs. 

now and judgment on the part 

of the herdsman count for more at this 
time than at any other. At the time a 
sow is bred we mark her with a pair of 
hand clippers by cutting out strips of 
hair. A single up and down strip on the 
shoulder means that she will farrow in 
the first week of the farrowing period; 
a similar mark midway between the 
shoulder and the hip means she will far- 
row in the second week; and one on the 
ham shows that she will have her pigs 
during the third week. A short clipped 
strip, extending forward from any one of 
these up and down strips means that the 
sow will farrow in the first part of theg 
designated week. A mark pointing to- 
ward the rear indicates that the farrow- 
ing will occur in the latter part of the 
week. This is, of course, not exact but it 
is far better than judging simply from ap- 
pearances. The little time spent m 
marking the sows at the time they are 
bred pays big returns, for a few sows 
guessed wrong at farrowing time can lose a 
lot of pigs thru lack of proper care. 
“T have built boxstalls for each of the 
boars and the adjoining shed where the 
sows are kept is so gated that the sows 
that fail te go to the rape field can be held 
separately and it is easy to use the boar I 
want on each particular sow. 

“One thing I have always harped on is 
sanitation and freedom from parasites. 
When I pen the sows that are about to 
farrow I am always sure that these pens 
are thoroly clean and have been well 

rayed with a coal tar disinfectant. 
Then the sows are sprayed with crude 
oil to kill any lice that may be around. 
These precautions insure the pig the kind 
of a start in life that he ought to have. 
The whole family gets another oiling just 
before it is started out for the pasture lot 
on board the pigmobile. The result is 
that our pigs suffer very little from lice. 
Rvp ry ry , a —— feed- 
i e sows a light slop of ground corn, 
ins and mill feed. When they are 
moved out on grass the corn and tankage 
are gradually worked up to a full ration. 
I soon have corn in a self-feeder in a creep 
for the little fellows and it doesn’t take 
them long to the eating habit. Th 
do well for they are not troubled wi 
parasites and they learn to eat dry feed 
while they are still getting mother’s milk. 
To keep them free of lice I have a sand 
pile supplied with oil from a wooden bar- 
rel that is set in the middle of it. An- 
other thing that has a lot to do with the 
health of the pigs is the self-feeder con- 
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capacity bearing that is made. 
gineering principle. 
degree angle against convexed surfaces of outer race and 
inner cone, distribute every shock, no matter from what 
direction it comes, on the full length of each roller. 
ers are designed and built to stand actual road conditions. 


4500 Ravenswood Ave. 
























“lve Cut Down Front 


Wheel Repair Bills” 


6c ¥ ve ~ Shafer Concave Roller Bearings in my front 
i wheels. Because Shafers are built for the kind of 
roads | have to drive over. They will stand just as 

much end thrust as topioad. Stones, ruts, railroad tracks, 
holes, I can hit them all without damage to my bearings.” 


The Shafer Concave Roller Bearing is the only 100% load 
It is built upon a new en- 
The concave rollers, set at a twenty- 


Shaf- 


Write for Free Descriptive Literature 


GEO. D. BAILEY CO. 


Shafer feosece) 
ment Division 


Chicago, Illinois 








Do You Drive 
One of These 


Cars? 











OAKLAND DODGE 
XWELL DORT 
1914-15-16-17-18-19-20 5A, 6, 9, 29,8,11,15 
, CHEVROLET = FORD. 
OVERLAND AUBURN 
81, 83, 83B, 90, 4 1916-17-18-19 
VIM TRUCK ALLEN 
ROAMER ELGIN 
All models except 1920 1916 
SCRIPPS-BOOTH 


If you do, you can have Shafer Con- 
cave Roller Bearings in your front 


wheels. They are an exact replace- 
ment for your present type of bear- 
ing, are easily installed. If your 
dealer or accessory man cannot sup- 
ply you write us and send us his 
name. Wewill see that you are 


supplied. 


Your front wheel bearings have to 
stand tremendous momentary side 
thrust, the kind of punishment that 
does the greatest damage to bear- 
ings. But Shafer Bearings are so 
constructed that they stand full ca- 
pacity load from any angle upon 
their full length, therefore they re- 
sist- this damage, last longer, and 
ve less trouble. 
Srafere are also automatically self- 
aligning. The cone rideswithevery 
deflection of the spindle 
in contact with all rollers all_th 
time, no matter what happens. 
is an exclusive Shafer feature. 


Write for Folder 
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taining minerals. This mixture contains 
slacked coal, copperas, salt, lime, and 
sulphur. I also use lime and a little cop- 
peras in the watertanks. . 

“When most of the youngsters are cap- 
able of hustling for themselves I get ready 
to make them immune from cholera. 
With the treatment they have had up to 
this time thére is little danger of an out- 
break of disease unless it is introduced 
from outside sources. Cholera is of 
course the worst threat to the swine 
grower. My experience extending over 
many years has satisfied me that the 
double treatment is the most dependable 
protection against heavy loss from this 
disease. I believe in giving a heavy dose. 
There has been some loss as a result of it, 
but when it is over with I feel that what I 
have left I will keep until they are ready 
to be marketed. It is a good thing for the 
producer to be rid of that depressing feel- 
ing that comes from lack of assurance 
that the herd is well protected.” 

The Drury hog-preduction program al- 
ways includes the use of plenty of protein, 
in fact all that the hogs want. The farm 
produces a large share of it in the form 
of soybeans, alfalfa and rape. The corn 
and soybeans combination is a great 
favorite and it is not unusual for the 
shoats and sows to hog down more than 
four thousand bushels of corn with the 
beans that grew on the same fields. The 
sows also get the beans they want in the 
fields that have been husked standing. 
The exercise they get along with the pro- 
tein is a great factor in the production of 
vigorous pigs. 

When real bad winter weather comes 
along the shoats are taken out of the 
fields and brought in to the big shed 
where the seventy-two-foot self-feeder is 
located. Here they get all the corn they 
want and have to walk only a few steps 
te get tankage and mineral mixture from 
other feeders. Water is always on hand 
in non-freezing waterers. These pigs 
can also go into the steer feeding lot 
where they work over the droppings. 
They seem to like this softened corn as 
they clean it up pretty well even tho they 
tan get all the corn they want without 
hunting for it. Mr. Drury says that 
working over the droppings from steers 
that are getting silage and oilmeal keeps 
the hogs’ digestive apparatus in fine 
working order. 


Good Records With Hogs 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





This lilinois farmer has made some 
geod records raising hogs. One year he 
marketed nine hundred and twenty- 


seven head of hogs, having lost only one 
so far as he knew from weaning time 
to arrival at the yards. Those hogs were 
all bred and finished on Woodland Home 
Farm, and at the market they averaged 
three hundred and seventeen pounds at a 
little more than ten months old. An- 
other year one thousand and one hun-| 
dred head were raised and five hundred 
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The National Cement 





OR your next concrete work 
buy Lehigh Cement. 
The blue and white sign on the 
dealer’s office or warehouse will 
tell you where you can buy the 
National Cement. 


This sign is your assurance that 
you are buying a cement of 
national reputation used by pro- 
gtessive farmers throughout the 
United States. 


The Lehigh sign is the sign of the 
reputable dealer. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WN. 
New York, N. Y. Soston, Mass. Buffalo,N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kansas City, Mo Omaha, Neb. 
Pittsburgh, Pa Richmond, Va 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Newcastle, Pa. 


Mason City, lowa 
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15 MILLS from COAST to COAST 





marketed before the break in the fall. | 





The rest of the lot were immunized and 
before any of them ever saw a birthday 
anniversary they were sold at an average 


weight of three hundred and seventy | 
pounds. The packer’s dressing sheet 
showed that these hogs dressed out a 


trifle less than eighty-four percent, while 
the general run of market hogs will dress | 
from seventy-eight to eighty percent. | 
There is little waste to hogs that are fed | 
out to this size and weight. 

There are many cornbelt farms that 
would be better balanced if the owners 
would take a leaf from Frank Drurv’s 
book of experience. This leaf would have 
something on it about the value of sheep 
as a sideline to hogs. When you go over 
this farm you might very well miss the 
woolly flock unless the owner hunted it up 
and showed you what the sheep were do- 
ing. They get very little concentrates 
amd spend most of their time hunting 
around the place for the left-overs. 
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Highest quality— 


Sold Sy weight Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEY8TONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
Purposes, but are money adapted for Oulverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 
posed sheet metal work. EYsTone Copper Steel Koofing Tin Plates also give 
unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for the Keysto: 
below regular brands. Shal! we send our valuable ‘Better Buildings” booklet? 
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Sometimes the flock gets pretty small but 
often you can, if you hunt around care- 
fully, find two or three hundred head. 

“] am following the advice of Professor 
W. C. Coffey of the University of Illinois,” 
said Mr. Drury, “and am breeding west- 
ern ewes to shropshire bucks. This 
cross resultsin good hardy lambs that suit 
my purpose very well and so far the crop 
has usually been excellent, often one 
hundred and fifty percent. Altho I 
have called the lambs hardy I do not 
mean that sheep will stand rough treat- 
ment. They will not, tho you hear some 
people say that sheep can be turned loose 
to browse on weeds and will make a profit 
without any care. It is bad advice. 

“The ewes get very little grain until 
shortly before lambing time. However, 
they probably get quite a bit when they 
are foraging round in the cornfields that 
had a good crop of soybeans. I have a 
bluegrass pasture fer the sheep, but I 
frequently turn them on the rye and 
winter wheat. Frequent changes of pas- 
ture are very necessary for the flock if 
you would keep them free of worms. 

" “The worst parasite I have had to 
fight among my sheep is grub in the head. 
One year I lost nearly fifty ewes from this 
cause. A good way to stop such losses is 
to keep the fly from depositing the eggs 
in the sheep’s nose. I bore holes in a log 
just large enough for a sheep to poke its 
nose in. Salt is put in the bottoms of 
these holes and pine tar smeared round the 
edges. In this way the sheep is induced 
to tar its own nose and flies stay away.” 

Horse breeders who have been feeling 
sort of down in the mouth may be in- 
terested in what this livestock sage has to 
say about the old gray mare. He is not 
only saying; he is doing. There are eight 
or ten good heavy draft mares on the 

lace now and he expressed the desire to 
—_ twenty of them. Some of his mares 
are purebred percherons and he has a big 
gray stallion of that breed that he bred 
to a number of mares on the farm this 
ear. “When you see mules selling 
or such altitudinous prices as at present, 
horses seem cheap, and they are so cheap 
that I wouldn’t buy amule now. Real 
heavy horses are worth good money and 
in my estimation will continue to be worth 
it. Good drafters are going to be scarce. 
Also, we have to have something with 
which to produce these high-priced 
mules that seem to be in such active de- 
mand. I need a lot of heavy horses for 
my farming operations and there must be 
a lot more farmers who have the same 
sort of work to be done.”’ 


MICHIGAN’S DOG LAW 

To control the losses among sheep and 
other livestock the dog law in Michigan 
has been made more stringent. Between 
sunset of each day and sunrise of the 
following day every dog must be confined 
on the premises of the owner. The 
license fee is three dollars for each male 
dog, six dollars for each female dog and 
two dollars for each unsexed dog. 

It is evident that dog owners have it 
within their power to keep such laws from 
becoming more strict every year. It means 
that dogs must be given good care and 
kept at hows With the increase in motor 
traffic thru the country a good dog is 
needed by tlie farmer especially if he is 
raising poultry and truck. 

The new dog law should help to reduce 
the mongrels which roam out from the 
small towns to forage in the country, and 
no farmer with a good dog will feel that 
the tax is burdensome as a good dog will 
be worth the money and more. The clause 
compelling the “| to be confined on the 
owner’s premises thru the night is a good 
provision. A dog is of no value as a watch- 
dog unless it is confined at home. By 
using an outside kennel and a long swivel 
chain ‘the dog can be kept under control 
and the losses from sheep should greatly 
decrease.—R. R., Mich. 
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“Kade Melf You Can!” 


Sta-so’s defiance to time and weather 







IME and the elements play havoc with the colors of 

most roof surfaces. But time and the elements find 
the beautiful colors of Sta-so Laminated Slate Roof Surface 
impervious to their destructive action. They cannot fade 
Sta-so’s colors of deep Indian red or cool sage green. 











Sta-so has beauty as well as color-permanence, Prove 
this for yourself. Ask your dealer to show you samples of 
Sta-so’d roofing. Examine Sta-so’s rich, unique, granular 
texture. Notice Sta-so’s beautiful unfading color tones that 
make it ideal for the roof of your house, your barns, stable, 
hay shed, cattle sheds, granaries, etc. 













You will be agreeably surprised to find that roofing sur- 
faced with beautiful Sta-so Laminated Slate costs far less 
than tile or solid slate; no more than the best wood shingles. 
And you will have the added satisfaction of fire protection, 
for neither embers nor burning brands can ignite a Sta-so’d 
roof. Over 350,000 building owners bought Sta-so-surfaced 
roofing last year. 














When you have seen Sta-so’d roofing you will understand why 24 
of the country’s prominent roofing manufacturers surface their asphalt 
roofings with Sta-so Crushed Slate. Ifisist on finding the Sta-so label 
on their roofing. It is the certain way of getting beautiful roofing that 
will not fade. 

















Amalgamated Roofing Co. Gaicage H.F.WatsonCos. . . . Erie, Pa. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. Phila. . A. H, White Rfg.Co. . New Orleans, La. 
Barrett Co. ew York, N. Y. 












The H Rfg. 
The Richardson P. 
Keystone Roofing ¥ 
McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 
National Asbestos Mfg. Co. /¥ 
National Rfg. Co. Tonawanda, N.Y: FACE 
a «. Co, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Pioneer 4-4 Co, Los Angeles, Cal. elel sg S U RF; 
Reynolds Shingle Co. < TA=SC 
Grand Rapids, Mich. adh 
H. H. Robertson Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richardson Paper Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Safepack Paper Mills ton, Mass. 
Si Fo Products Co. _ St. Paul, Minn. 
Standard Paint Co. New York, N. Y. 
Usona Mfg.Co. . Aurora, Ill. 
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YOU CAN BREED 











BETTER LIVE STOCK 








Why lose money each year through abortion— 
to breed— 
rough dis- 
eases and countless other causes when a little 
specia) knowledge of anima) raising would 
stop al] this, and put your live stock ona 
The Nationa] School of 
its famous 
home-study course, has taught hun- 
dreds how to breed more and better 
live stock, and how to increase their 
Stop the leaks in your 


through high-priced animals faili 
through animals dying at birth— 


big-payin 


basis, 
Animal i 


reeding, through 


profits. 
profits! 
courseeach day in your own 
all that is required. Course is the 
rescit of long years of cxperience. 
Bunce —— to the 
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Send 
“ar ing 


FREE B00K Ny 


“How to Breed Live Stock,’*- 
reslly : skable ook” M cock-full 
valzabje pointers on aime! breedi: 
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t Abortion--How to Control Her- 
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Brealieg, Mary others as we!!, 
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toda this amazing book > 
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Bator) Sch Animal Breeding 

= Pleasant H.11, Ohio 
und Gné 6 GE C808 OC Cea aanes 
National School of Animal Breeding 
Dept. 203, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Don’t Get Caught Like This! 


You'll need horse badly from now on. 
fay up because of lameness? Send for 
SAVE-THE-HORSE 

E. humane remedy for lame and blemished horses. 


Why take risk o1 


1 id G to refund money if # 
bai nt SAVIN, Ringbone Thevesia and TALL 
Shoulder, K Aakle, and Tendon Diseases, and 


ear & horse works. 
96-page FREE BOOK is the last word in the treat- 
meat of 58 kinds of lameness. It's our 25 years’ experience. 
Expert veternary Semple Guarantee and BOOK 
LL FREE, 


—A 
TROY CHEMICAL CO.,336 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
-H 
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Great Hog Profits 








VETERIN ARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 


Gepartment. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Glve age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
Should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which animals are aMicted and on account of hav- 
ing been scientifically compounded wili be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by loca! 
druggists, Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Fouls—Some of my cattle have a foot disease 
which is called foot evil around here. It has been 
in my herd for some time. Ii is better at times 
and then it gets worse. The sore is in the fork of 
hoof and around hair of hoof. It causes lame- 
ness and has an offensive odor. Is this contagious 
and what can I do for it?—D. L., Mo. 
The disease is caused by wading in wet and 
filth, or getting foreign bodies, such as cornstalks 
or gritty material lodged between the toes. Keep 
cattle out of stagnant water and from wading 
in mud or manure and out of sloughs, ete. Treat 
by perfectly cleansing the feet, cutting away loose 
or rotten horn of hoofs, immersing the trimmed feet 
in hot water containing two ounces of sulphate 
of copper (bluestone) to the pint, and then cover- 
ing the affected parts with oakum or cotton batting 
saturated with a five percent solution of coal tar 
dip. Renew the dressing daily until the feet age 
doing well, then apply pine tar. The disease is 
not directly contagious, but the filth germ bacillus 
necrophorus causes the worst cases and is deri 
from infected places 
Castrating Baby Calves—Please tell me if it is 
possible to castrate baby calves by using a silver 
wire placed around the sack immediately after the 
birth of same. If this can be done, kindly give all 
particulars as to method and where this silver wire 
ean be procured.—M. P. D., Mo. 
The proposed plan of castration might succeed, 
but is inadvisable as it would take more time_and 
might cause more pain than castration by cutting. 
Better castrate calves when a few weeks old, than 
at birth, and do it in the old-fashioned way, by 
cutting off a portion of the tip of the scrotum, pull- 
ing out the cords as far as possible and then scrap- 
ing them thru with a sharp, sterilized knife; or the 
calves may be castrated by means of an emasculator 
or ecraseur when two or three months old. It is not 
well, however, to delay the operation and the ut- 
most precautions should be taken to prevent infec- 
tion. We have no data relative to the method of 
castration by means of a wire 
Ailing Mare—I called a veterinarian to see my 
five year old mare and he said she had liver trouble 
and a touch of the flu. Have been feeding her oats, 
carrots with a tablespoonful of Tubb’s condition 
powders. She does not seem to pick up. Her 
temperature varies from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and two. Have been giving her medicine 
for two weeks and also tobacco for worms. I would 
like your She also has a light cough 
when eating grain after drinking water.—F. I. G., 
Minn. 


opinion on this 


Stop all medicine as it may be doing more harm 
than good. See that the mare occupies a clean, dry, 
well lighted and ventilated stable and take water 
from a deep well. Do aot allow her to drink surface 
water or pasture wild land. Swamp fever is more to 


be suspecte . than the ailments mentioned If she 
remains sit — ste stopping. the medicine, give her 
half an ounce o er’s Solution of arsenic, one 


dram of fluid Bate of gentian root and thirty 
drops of fluid extract of nux vomica in a little water 
twice daily. Gradually increase the dose of nux, 
but go back to the first dose and repeat if any alarm- 
ing symptoms appear 





Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, | 








Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, 
Swelling; Stops Lameness, and allays 
pain Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 
Boot Chafes. It is a 
SAFE ANTISEPTIC Ano GERMICIDE 
Does 10 r move the 
hair and ree 7 e w Ph it to 
use $2.50 a bottle. delivered Describe your 
case I nstructions and Book 5R Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, 95 Temply St. Springfield, Mass. 


s Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold under a positive guarantee since 1896 
your money refunded sf « fails. Write 
today for FLEMING’S yea; ny” (ahd 
VETERINAR y ADV 
A beok of 197 pages p eve 4 £ 
Fleming Bros. Chemists,281 UnionStock ¥ ds, Chiearo 


WANT A SHEEP?—“*" American Hampshire 
Sheep Association send you 

a dandy booklet with list of breeders. Write Comfort 

A. Tyler, 42 Weodland Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 












| She may be sheared if you keep her until spring, 


Mammitis 
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My ewe had twin lambs two years 
this spring had one and lost it. I 
had milk fever. Is there a 
un she be built up and be bred 
ld it be all right to cut her wool next 
Ohio. 


an she 
lected her and she 
for this and c« 
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wes do not have 


W°? 
tau 
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ring:— ' 


milx fever, but we think you 
mammitis also called garget or caked bag. 
If that was the trouble the ewe should be fitted for 
izhter as it never pays to retain a ewe for breed- 
ng when anyth ing has gone wrong with her udder. 


but it would be best to feed her off before that time. 

Weak Pigs—My three months old pigs became 
weak in the back quarters. When they tried to 
walk the flesh would quiver and the back quarters 
fall over so they would drag around. The private 
parts are swollen, one is shut up and the other runs. 
Am feeding sour milk and Salvet stockfood. Their 
yppetite is good and they are fat. What can I do 
for them?—S. S., Pa. 


Turn the pigs onto grass and let them have their 
liberty. Stop giving salt, straight or colored. Once 
a week is often enough to allow salt and free use of 
it is highly injurious and often causes death. Allow 
free access to alfalfa hay, slaked lime, wood ashes 
and wood charcoal and feed milk, mixed meals and 
in addition allow digester tankage from a self- 
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Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Ve eterlaary Adviser 
which will tell you more about it and just 
how it is used. You will value the book it- 
self for i information nS ove upon 7 
eases © orses @! le es. 
illustrations, bound in leatherette covers 
FLEMING Bes. Os. Chemiata, 
328 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I. 


How to FEED 
Live Stock 


oes post card willdo. Get our won- 
derful free booklet, “‘How to Feed 
for Bigger Live Stock Profits.” Re- 
v valuable information on the 
feeding of swine, cattle, horses, sheep and poultry. Fil 
with interestin pictures. Also ibes our wondert . 
course in Live Stock Feeding. tal methods of feo'- 
you are raising live stock. “aif —— | 
mas 


ing all kinds of lve stock, the pe pee 
fotane toto ter its Gooding at ome. We have 
ponent the echoni to live stock ie 
tmaila om 
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growing of feeds, scientific ration! 
faster 
t our free booklet. 


LIVE STOCK FEEDING ASSN., Div. 203, Pleasant Hill, OhiG 
A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 


Contagious Abortion 


Easily administered by hypodermic 
syringe. Kills abortion germs quickly 
without injuring cow. ite for free 

booklet with letters from users and 
AD full details of moneyback guarantee. 


Aberno Laboratory Section 1 Lancaster, Wis. 










feeder. The pigs then should quickly improve, 




















RAISING AN ORPHAN FOAL 

At first feed the orphan foal half a 
cupful of modified cow’s milk once an 
hour from a sterilized bottle and nipple. 
Use the milk of a fresh cow, low in butter- 
fat. Hot water should be added to the 
milk each time to bring it to a temperature 
of one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, and 
add two teaspoonfuls of sugar or molasses 
per pint. If the milk disagrees add three 
tablespoonfuls of lime water per pint. If 
the foal is constipated give two or three 
tablespoonfuls of castor oil shaken up in 
milk. Rectal injections of warmed sweet 
oil or warm water and glycerine may 
also be given by tube and funnel. 

As the colt gets older, increase the 
amount of milk and lengthen the time 
between meals, but the foal should have 
six feeds a day until it is four or five weeks 
old. As soon as the colt will lick it allow 
oatmeal and.gradually begin to feed wheat 
bran and crushed oats. As soon as this 
mixture is freely eaten, equal quantities 
should be fed until colt is sixmonths old. 

A lump of rock salt should be placed 
where the colt can lick it at will. 

After six weeks sweet skimmilk may be 
gradually substituted for whole milk, and 
with good, sweet clover hay, bran and 
good sound oats, clean water, plenty of 
exercise and comfortable quarters the 
orphan foal will rapidly develop into a 
sound and valuable horse.—H. 8., Pa. 


MAKE UNTHRIFTY PIGS ROOT 

Pigs enjoy working for their living. 
They very much more prefer digging their 
food out of the earth or a manure pile 
than to have it handed out to them on a 
smooth cement floor. It seems an in- 
disputable fact that pigs that work this 
way are healthier and make a more rapid 
growth than those that do not have to 
labor. It is well-known that the pi 
that locates a hole in the fence and whic 
makes stealthy raids into the grain fields 
is always finer and sturdier than his more 
circumspect brothers and sisters. 

The writer has successfully made use 
of this trait in pig nature to revive those 
that are not doing well. The grain is con- 
cealed in straw or fodder and the pigs en- 
couraged to root it out. The little fellows 
root and fight in their efforts to locate 
the hidden food. It is truly remarkable 
how much they will be benefited thru 
the exercise. Undoubtedly they imagine 
they are “putting one over’ the person 
who thus seeks to hide something from 
them.—E. L., Ia. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Continued from page 44 

». D. Torrey, Mo.; Friend, Il.; Ethel Gunner, 
yhio; Jennie William, Mo.; E. A. Jacobsen, Wisc.; 
s. Arnold, Ohio; Iena Stites, fa.; O. G. Carlson, 
fass.; J. M. Walsh, Colo.; A Friend, Ohio; 
teader, New York; T. Washburn, Mo.; Reader, 
N. ¥.; M. Kleppinger, Pa.; L. Q. Henry, Ill; 
triend, Ind.; G. H. Hyde, Utah; L. Robinette, 
Va.; Mrs. W. Todd, Mich.; Mrs, J. R. Pederson, 
ia.; Mrs. N. O. Fenner, Kans.; Mrs. M. Moore, 
Ohio; Lena Behne, Mich.; H. Colson, Colo; C. 
Bergman, Mich.; Synday School Class No. 4, 
lowa; Mrs. G. M. Newhouse, Ind.; J. M. English, 
Pa.; Mrs. E. Early, Ohio; D. Yeager, Md.; B. 
McBoyd, Ky.; J. Blixt, Minn.; B. K. West, Ind.; 
R. Johnson, Wise; A. Mitchell, Kans.; R. W. 
Wood, Md.; Mrs. W. K. Ahrens, Ia.; L. Phillips, 
Ind.;: W. E. M., N. Y.; W. R. Underwood, Ia.; 
J. Semar, Wash.; W. Schirmer, IIL; C. H. Ritchie, 
N. Dak.; F. Smith, La.; A. Perkins, Ia.; 8S. K. 
Burleson, Mich.; J, H. Kempton, Nebr.; R. L. M., 
Nebr.; E. A. Jones, Ind. Annie Hall, Ind.; E. M. 
Olson, Kans; A King, Mo.; W. Beall, Ky.; 
L. L Day, Conn., V. Cook, Mo.; H. H. UL; Friend, 
ill; L. Wentworth, Ark., J. A Hardy, Ul; F. B. 
Francis, Wyo.; E. Y., Mich.; Mrs. A. Aplinger, Pa.; 
C Johnson, Nebr.; G. R. Frank, Minn.; R. Busch, 
Ill.; E. and V. Dahl, Minn.; N. G. Perry, Ky.; E. 
Schlicht, Mo.; D. Colson, Nebr.; Mrs. J. C. 
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OU will enjoy the comfort and convenien 

LEE UNION-ALLS. You will be glad mesg 
_“ & sult every time you put iton. Freed of bind- 
ing belt and chafing suspenders, your body will have 
greaterfreedom and work will be easier. Remember 
too, the suit covers you from head to foot, protecting 
your skin from dirt, grime and chaff. The quality 
features of LEE UNION-ALLS make 
the suit the most economical work 
garment you can buy. 


Department 2003 


The 
H. D. Lee 
Mercantile 
Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Kansas City, Kansas 


South Bend, Indiana 
Trenton, New Jersey 


If your dealer does 
not handle LEE 
UNION-ALLS, 
write for fur- 
ther informa- 
tion. 
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Owens, Nebr.;: Mrs. P. Milburn, Mo.; F. Russell, 
la.; Big Brother, Ohio; M. Gray, Ky.; W. Humel- 
sine, Pa.; J. McCurdy, Okla.; Friend, Minn.; Mrs 
N. A. Schrock, Ohio; Mrs. 8. MeClatchey, Okla.; 
R. V. Goodpastor, N. D.; L. J. Halterman, Va.; | 
G. A. Nelson, Pa.; Friend, Kans.; Mr. and Mrs. | 
F. MeGlone, N. C.; N. H., Texas; E. S. Eakle, 
Md.; Mrs. C. Tenant, Pa.; W. C. Savage, Nebr.; 
E. R. Swenson, Minn.; E. Hebbert, 8. D., Mrs. M. | 
Spencer, Nebr.; Louis McKee, Pa.; Friend, Pa.; 
Mrs. E. Bittner, Pa.; Mrs. A. Gerlach, Ohio; | 
C. G. Cudaback, N. Y.; Mrs. 8. Wrinkle, Tenn:; 
Mrs. F. Steger, Texas; Mrs. Hebrank and Garlow, 
Pa.; Mrs. 8. L. Kring, 8. D.; Friend, Ohio; Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Baughman, Obio; Friend, Bethel, Pa.; 
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“PORK DAYS” 
A 


PROVE PROFIT- 
LE 


“Pork Day” is an annual fall event at 
one town in Kings county, California, 
and such days are proving profitable. 
The surrounding country is devoted largely 
to livestock raising, particularly to pork 
produc tion. The ranchers there have 
learned that it is best to assemble their 
marketable porkers in town and to auction 
them off to the highest bidder rather 
than to accept the market quotation. Out 
of this selling idea “Pork Day” was 
originated, and it is as much of an annual 
event there as is Christmas or the Fourth 
of July 

The biggest public auction of hogs ever 
held in California took place during the 
last “Pork Day.’’ The auctions and cele- 
brations are held under the auspices of the 
farm bureau. Seventeen cars of stock were 


sold at the last ‘‘Pork Day” celebration 
Five of the carloads were awarded gener- 
ous prizes The top load sold. after spl ited 


ach carload entered 
made up of several 
from each farm center, 
seven of these centers in 


at $16.75. I 
was 


bidding 
in the 
different 
there being 
Kings county 

The “Pork Day’ 
idea was originated 
china breeder 
further improvement in the breeding of 
hogs, to advertise the possibilities of this 
important pork-producing region, as well 


contest 


entries 


a leading poland 


as to foster cooperation among the hog 
raisers of the community. 
Buyers were on hand from the large 


markets to compete for the choice of Kings 
county’s pork product The sale was 
largely attended and a hot, appetizing 
luncheon was served featuring a 
pork products of all kinds, and the fine 
quality of California cured hams oc- 
casioned much favorable comment from 
the diners. An airplane was called into use 
to entertain the attendants at the sale 
and a fat, squealing porker, equipped with 
goggles, was taken for a spin aloft. 

Buyers from California packing centers 


bought many of the cars. The “blue 
ribbon” car brought keen bidding, and 
finally went for show purposes at $16.75. 
The second highest bid was $16.60, 


and the next $16.50. These figures indicate 
the extra money which a “Pork Day”’ sale 
can squeeze from the buyers of livestock, 
and the facts should prove an incentive for 
other pork-producing localities to emulate 
the project.—M. W 


HAWKINS GOES INTO CLASS FOUR 
Continued from page 50 

of six children to enjoy these delightful 

conveniences. 

Listen to Mrs. Hawkins: ‘“‘We have 
things about right—Mart has up-to-date 
implements with which to do his field 
work and | have conveniences for making 
house work lighter. | hike the electric 
washer and flat iron: wouldn’t know how 
to keep house without them now. And the 
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’ celebration and selling | 


The purp se is to promote | 


















furnace keeps so much dirt out of the 
house. Before, | was just sweeping bark, 
bits of coal and dirt all the while. The 
furnitur® was always dusty and the 
floors were always dirty And the kero- 
sene lights—it was task to keep them 
filled, trimmed, washed and the chim- 
neys clear It took lots of sacrifice to get 
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- BANG! BANG! pop! BANG! 


is that the way your Ford engine hits, powerfully 
on three cylinders, and loafing on the fourth? Is it 
hard to start—even if not really cold? 
timer! Install a Milwaukee Timer—‘‘Henry” 
with a couple of pull-ups, and run smoothly. 
You don’t know what a dandy 
you make it ignition-perfect with a Milwaukee—the 
standard replacement timer fer Fords. 








March, 1920 


Blame the 
will start 


car you have until 


Ask your dealer for a Milwaukee Timer 
when you’re in 
(500,000 sold in 1919—1,000,000 for 
1920.) 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. 


Milwaukee, 


town. Sells at $2.25 


Wisconsin 





BRUSH ASSEMBLY 


Guaranteed to outwear any other 
made. Finished, assembled and 
tested with utmost precision. As- 
sures HOT spark, correctly timed. 





















































































































An actual fact,—this is. Mra, Louis Mc- 
Cutcheon of Kitchener, Ontario, bought a 
mare for $100, The mare absolutely refused 
to work, Even to harness her was a day’s work in 
itself. She kicked, bit, balked and shied at every- 
thing. No one on the farm eosid do anything with 
her. Then a neighbor told M MeCutcheon the 
secret of his own mastery over aed how she 
too could learn it, 

In a few days she had the mare eating out of her 
hand! Inafew daysthis “‘ferocious brute’’ became 
a hard and willing worker. In a few days Mrs, 
McCutcheon turned $100 into $37 What was the 
secret? How did she do it? 


The Secret of Horse Training 

Mrs. McCutcheon, like more than 107,000 others, 
learned the secret of mastering horses from Prof. 
Jess¢ Beery’s Course in Horse Breaking and Train- 
ing. And thru learning Beery methods she was able 
to sell the mare for $297 more than she paid for it. 

It took Prof. Beery over 30 years to learn these 
secrets. They are now all disclosed in his home 
study course in horsemanship. No matter how 
mean, wicked-tempered or wild your horse may be 
he cannot resist the Beery methods. They are easy 
—certain—and humane. They gueren tee lastin 
results. Bad traits are overcome for good and 
for all, Bad habits are broken forever. 

Big Profits For You 


You can make big money breaking and training 
green colts or “‘ornery’’ horses. Hundreds of our 

































How a Woman Paid $100 for a “Ferocious Brute” 
and in a Few Days Made it Worth $379 








former students now make @ business of buying up 
“outlaw” horses, training them, and selling them 
at large profits. Others 
make big money in their 
sparetine. All find itprofit- 
le. What they havedone, 
you can do. Our free boo! 
tells you how. 
Free Book 
Our big illustrated book 
“How to Break and Train 
Horses’’, tells you how 
you can become master 
of any horse. Gives you 
several pointers onhow 
you can make easy 
money. Full of inter- 
esting reading. Send ‘ 
forittoday! Fill out 
coupon below, Or a post card will do, WRITE NOW! 
THE BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
203 Main Street Pleasant, Hill, 0. 


== 3S ee ee 
Prof. JESSE BEERY, 
203 Main Street, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: Please send me free and po paid, your 
book, “low to Break and Train Horse 
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Street or R.FD. 





Post Office State 




















They couldn’t be taken out now at any 
price unless we could buy others which 
re better.”’ 

I thought readers would be interested 
in what these home comforts cost so here 
s what they cost when they were secured. 
Prices would be a little higher today. 


PF rerinns 424552 d6obunaseenetetanen 6 $150.00 

lectric generator, complete............. 425.00 
Fixtures, wiring and labor............... 180.00 
Water system (contract price) , ... 875.00 


lhe above priceincluded a pressure tank, 
vo range boilers, bath tub, lavatory, sink, 
ilet, septic tank, firebacks, pipe » and labor. 


OtFIO WRONG. oc cccccccccccscecececees 95.00 
O0tTIS FOB. ccc cvcccccececccocccoscecs 6.50 
a pa $1731.50 

Before this is completed, I wish my 


eaders to know something about the 
1umber of backaches which have been 
taken out of washday in the Hawkins’ 
home. Before giving the example, how- 
ever, I may say that there are two hot 
water tanks in this home, one in the 
kitchen and the other in the bathroom 
ind they may be filled either with soft 
water or hard water at the will of the 
housewife. When the furnace is in opera- 
tion, it heats the water in both tanks and 
when the furnace is out as in the early 
fall or late spring, the fireback in the 
kitchen range heats both boilers. 

One daughter, Miss Agnes, said: 

“Washday is no day at all compared to 
the work it made before we got the elec- 
tric washer. With the same family to 
wash for, it used to require one person 
working six hours with another helping 
for two hours to get the washing out—a 
total of eight hours. And what hard 
work—changing the wringer and rub- 
bing the clothes! Life was not worth 
living the rest of that day and part of the 
next. But now I can do the work alone 
in three hours, for while one tubful is 
being rubbed, I can be wringing the clothes 
from the second suds into the rinsing tub. 
So you see, counting fifty-two weeks in a 
year and a saving of five hours per week 
the washer saves a total of two hundre 
and sixty hours a year. The cost of the 
washer was ninety-five dollars so that 
would be—well, let’s see—thirty-five 
cents an hour for saved time, even if it 
only worked a year. But ours has now | 
worked a year, has had no repairs and 
shows but little wear. But aside from a 
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these things but they are well worth it. | 














money standpoint, the fact that it takes | 
away so much heavy lifting makes it| 
easily worth what it cost.” 

The Hawkins’s, neither parents nor | 
children expressed any desire to move to | 
town. No town or city could give them 
anything they haven’t, now and but few 
towns could give them as much. No 
farmer “has arrived” until he and his| 
family are in class four—home owners. | 


KEEP THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
INTERESTED IN SCHOOL 

The popularity of the Rural Schools 
Bulletin as shown by the demand for it, 
and by the letters received from teach- | 
ers, prove the value of this service to/| 
teachers and their pupils. 

We are very glad to have a part in the 
education of the farm boys and girls of the 
central states and to help make their 
school work more interesting. 

The Rural Schools Bulletin is published 
monthly and sent: free to teachers in the 
central states who ask for it. More than 
12,000 teachers are now using it. Hun- 
dreds of them have written us that the 
bulletins help very much in keeping the 
pupils interested in the study of agri- 
culture and in all other school work. 
In fact, most of the teachers say that only 
since they began to use the bulletins have 
their pupils been interested in this all 
important subject. 

This service is available for use in your 
school. We suggest that you urge her to 
write for a sample copy or, write us your- 
self, we will be glad to send you & copy 
ior examination. The service is free to all 
teachers in the central states. 

















Build for Permanence 


TLAS Cement is the logical building 
material for all farm construction in 
these days of rising lumber prices, high cost 
of skilled labor and uncertain deliveries. 
You can always get ATLAS for use at any 
time. Send the Coupon below for our book’ 
“Concrete On The Farm.” 


A Concrete 
Barn 


UR book tells how to iN 
lay concrete founda- *P 0 R TLAND 


tions, how to build a con- AT L AS 


crete first story and floors 
or anentire concrete barn. 2a E M E NT 


Concrete barns are more Lew ya = wy 
sanitary, warm in winter, ss 

cool in summer and the 
first cost is the last—no up- 
keep, painting or repairs. 


NILAW ny 
or MO CGS 
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WET wr. 94 8S. 


ATLAS | 


“The Standard by which all 


other makes are measured” 








——— 
—— 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 




















The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
(Address the Atlas Office nearest you) 


Please send me a copy of “Concrete on the Farm,” without cost or obligation. 
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AFTER THE PASTURE DRIES 


Soiling Crops Maintain Summer Milk Production 





By A. C. McCANDLISH 


BENEFICENT nature has provided a complete ration 
for the dairy cow—pasture. With abundance of good 
succulent pasture in early summer the milking cow can 
produce well but in many sections the hot weather of summer 
dries up the pastures so that enough succulent forage is not 
available to stimulate maximum production. A number of 
remedies are available to mitigate this condition—better care 
and management of the pastures, the feeding of a heavy grain 
ration, the use of summersilage, or production of soiling crops. 

Greater attention to the management of pastures, the liberal 
use of manure, the eradication of weeds and the sowing of mixed 

rasses and clovers will greatly increase the returns obtained 

-_ a pasture and will render it less subject to serious injury 
from drought but it will not entirely eliminate the difficulties 
of maintaining a herd during the summer. In many localities 
the maintenance of a good succulent pasture during late sum- 
mer and early fall is practically impossible. The feeding of a 
heavy grain ration is expensive and in addition where cows are 
fed large amounts of concentrates during the winter months the 
reduction of the grain ration in the summer is advisable if con- 
ditions will permit it. 

There are, therefore, but two methods left from which to 
choose. The use of silage in the summertime gives excellent 
results but many herds are too small to warrant the erection of a 
silo and in the case of many renters a silo is not available even 
if the size of the herd justifies its presence. In such cases there 
is but one solution of the problem if maximum, economical 
production is to be obtained—the use of succulent soiling crops. 

In the middle west the use of soiling crops without some 
pasture can not be advocated as the pasture has a rightful 
place in the feeding of the dairy cow, but the best results can 
not be obtained with pasture alone. 

Increased Production First Influence 

The first noticeable influence of the use of soiling crops 1s the 
increased production. The milk and butterfat yields are al- 
ways stimulated when the cows are turned out to pasture in the 
spring but as soon as the pastures begin to dry, production 
decreases and the yield can not be raised again to its normal 
level even when the cows are put back on winter feed at the end 
of the pasturing season. This mid-summer drop is generally 
serious but it can be prevented by the use of soiling crops. 
In this way milk production will not only be maintained at a 
high level during the summer but its cost of production can also 
be kept at a reasonable level so that a maximum of profit may 
be obtained. Economy of production is the factor most worthy 
of the consideration of the dairy farmer and soiling crops are in 
many cases the only means available for the reduction of the 
cost of production of milk during summer and early fall. 

When cows receive only pasture and grain during the sum- 
mer not only is it difficult to maintain a good flow of milk but 
the cost of production is high. At the lowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station it has been found as the result of seven years’ 
work that forty-two cows can be kept during the summer 
months on twenty acres of pasture and twelve acres of soiling 
crops. No other system of management would maintain such a 
large number of cows on a similar area. The average feed cost 
per cow per season, excluding grain was $5.30 for soiling and 
$3.30 for pasture or a total of $8.60. If the cows had been kept 
on pasture alone from two to three acres per cow would have 
been required which would have cost from $12 to $18 per 

cow per season. In addition more grain would have been re- 
quired under such a system and even then the production could 
not have been kept at the high level obtained by the use of 
soiling crops. Not only does the use of such crops stimulate 
the production of the individual cows but it increases the live- 
stock capacity of the farm and lowers the cost of milk produc- 
tion. 

In addition to increasing milk production and lowering its 
cost, soiling possesses other advantages. It is very essential 
that the cow be provided with plenty of variety in her ration 
if she is to stand the strain of milk production for a number of 
Soiling crops give the much needed variety and keep 





years. 





the cow feeding to full capacity. The soiling crops in general 
use are succulent and very palatable and keep the digestive 
system in good working order. 

Occasionally pastures contain garlic and other weeds which 
impart endusieabio taints to milk and by using soilage and limit- 
ing the area of pasture such objections can be avoided until the 
pastures are cle 

One of the most valuable materials produced on the dairy 
farm is the manure. Too frequently a large amount of this is 
allowed to go to waste. By the growing of soiling crops and 
the proper use of the manure a considerable saving can be ef- 
fected thru the increased production obtained and the im- 
provement in the fertility of the farm. 

The main factor deserving attention in a soiling system 
is the maintaining of a succession of crops thruout the season. 
Where possible the soiling crops should be put in the — 
rotation in the place of small grains or corn, but if the farm 
is large or seattered this will not always be possible. Then it 
will be necessary to grow the n crops continuously on some 
piece of land located near the barns. 

The land for soiling should be well worked and a good seed- 
bed pomeees and liberal manuring is necessary to get the best 
yields. Seeding should always be liberal as this will induce large 
yields and in addition the forage obtained will be of fine quality. 
Crops that are thinly seeded tend to produce a coarse-stemmed 
forage which is not as palatable as the finer material. 

For best results soiling crops should be cut and hauled to the 
barn and fed daily, as material left cut in the field dries out 
rapidly and if stored in the barn soilage heats, becomes unfit for 
feeding and will result in digestive disturbances if given to the 
cows. 

Soilage can be fed either on the pasture or in the barn. The 
former method is cheaper but it can not be generally advocated. 
When soiling is fed on the pasture a large amount of the feed 
dries out or is trampled by the cows and there is danger of in- 
jury to the animals. As a general rule it is advisable to feed the 
soiling in the barn as this allows of better utilization of the feed 
and it also keeps the cows in the barn during the heat of the day 
where they can be sprayed and protected from flies and heat. 
Corn is the only crop which is seems best fed on the pasture as 
its coarse nature renders it difficult to handle in the mangers un- 
less labor is available to cut the bundles. 

The majority of soiling crops can be cut with a mower and 
sometimes can be put inthe wagon with a hayloader. Amber 
cane is best cut with a small grain binder as it stands up well and 
the bundles are more convenient to handle than the loose ma- 
terial. Corn should be cut with a binder if any large amount is 
used daily. 

In the feeding of soiling care should be taken to avoid the 
inclusion of large amounts of soil with the green feed. This 
is especially important where such sparse growing crops as soy- 
beans are raked into windrows after cutting. Soil particles mixed 
with the feed render it unpalatable and cause digestive troubles. 

Where soiling is fed on the pasture one feed per day is gen- 
erally given, but, when consumed in the barn from one to three 
feeds may be used. The amount of soiling needed daily depends 
on the crops used and the extent and quality of the pasture 
available. With a partial soiling system, such as is commonly 
used, from forty to seventy pound of green feed per cow per 
day will generally be consumed. 

Suitable Soiling Crops 

The suitability of a crop for soiling purposes is determined 
by the yield obtained, the length of feeding period over which it 
is available, its succulence, palatability, protein content and 
cost. Climatic conditions will determine to a great” extent 
what crops will be useful in any given locality. A large number 
of crops including corn, cane, Sudan grass, alfalfa, sweet clover, 
cowpeas, soybeans, and many mixed crops have been used in 
the middle west for soiling purposes but only those giving the 
best results in practice will be considered. 

Field corn is used to some extent for soiling purposes and it 
gives good yields of cheap palatable (Continued on page 160] 
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ARMCO IRON 


Resists Rust 


‘‘We’re putting up this roof to stay,” 
Said the “boss” to Henry, the hired man 


“T'M going a step further, Henry, than just protecting 

my buildings against fire, lightning and cyclones. I’m 

protecting my soofs, sidings, cornices, gutters, drain- 

pipes and ali other sheet-metal parts on my house 

ov and barns against rust by getting them made from 

s_ wv galvanized Armco Iron. Take my word for it, we won't 

w | have to do the job over next year—nor ever again 

during my lifetime, according to my way of thinking.” 

| 

Everything in the form of clean, sanitary litter carriers, 

sheet metalonafarmshould hog waterers, grain-bins, 

be constructed of Armco silos, or other conveniences 

(American Ingot) Iron, be- for the live stock—Armco 

cause it is madeso pureand (American Ingot) Jron pays 

uniform in texturethatitboth big dividends to the farmer 

resists rust and takes and because of its uncommon 

holds a galvanizing coat length of service and free- 

better than any other metal dom from the need of 
of itskind. The galvanizing _ repairs. 
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won't peel, scale or flake off. Rust-resisting Armco lron s 
As a result, whatever sheet wire fence is made by The the 
metal purpose Armco Iron Page Steel & Wire Co., Mon- € 
is used for on the farm— _ essen, Pa., in extensive quan- 









building parts, wire fence, _ tities for rural use. 








Fill out and mail the coupon below, and get our free 
bulletin, “Armco Iron on the Farm.’’ Write today. 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Box 292, Middletown, Ohio 












The American Rolling Mill Company 
Dept. 222, Middletown, Ohio 
Please send me your free Bulietin, ‘‘Armcolron 
on the Faurm,’’ which tells where I can get rust- 

resisting products. 
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The trade-mark ARMCO carries the assur- 
ance that products bearing that "mark are 


actured by the American Rolling af 















Company with the skill, intelligence, and 
ssociated with its products, and hence 
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WATCH THE DAIRY HEIFERS 
Generally, we consider that when the 
first blades of grass come in the spring, 
we have about the best feed possible for 
all kinds of livestock. The truth of the 
matter is that new grass is so high in 
water content that it contains really only 
a small percentage of growth producing 
feed. Thus if we turn the young dairy 
heifers out upon this pasture without 
other sources of nourishment, they may 
become stunted at a time when they are 
expected to produce the best gains. It 
is much more desirable to bring them 
gradually upon the grass giving them a 
small amount of grain until the later comes 
on which is more solid and nourishing. 

According to the Missouri Agricultural 
College the heifer stunted by the lack of 
suitable feed will never develop into as 
good a cow as one kept growing from birth 
to maturity. During the summer when 
the young animals are on pasture, not 
much attention is needed, as pasture grass 
furnishes the best and cheapest feed avail- 
able. In the winter suitable roughages will 
supply most of the feed so that it is not 
necessary to feed a heavy grain ration. 
Corn silage and legume hay make an ex- 
cellent combination with a minimum 
amount of grain. 

The most satisfactory ration which the 
Missouri State Agricultural College has 
tried out is silage at will, legume hay, 
clover or alfalfa, about six pounds daily 
and two pounds of ground corn daily. 
On this ration, cattle of all ages thrive 
and make gains above normal. 

If the heifers are well grown, they may 
be bred at from fifteen to twenty months 
of age, choosing the best purebred sire 
that is available. Treatment previous to 
the time of calving is very important. 
The heifers should be brought in and 
conditioned for the strenuous lactation 
period to follow. Breeding experiments 
prove that if a cow is in good condition 
she will test higher during the first part 
of the lactation than one that.is thin in 
flesh. 

Lf it is possible to test the heifers during 
the first lactation period, it is desirable 

_ to do so. Then it is much easier to reach 
the requirement for advanced registry 
and the test also gives an indication as to 
what steps should be taken in breeding 
for future production. 


WINTER DAIRYING PAYS 

If you have not already planned on 
doing considerable dairying next winter, 
the sooner you begin thinking about it the 
better. Cows that freshen between Sep-| 
tember and February are more profitable | 
in most cases than those which freshen 
during the spring and summer. The 
reasons for this are many. 









You Should Know— 


Who Made The Lumber You Buy 


For years men have put considerable dependence in 
farm equipment that bore the name of the manufac- 
turer. The name was an assurance that it must be a 
good article or the man who made it wouldn’t put his 
brand on it for when he does that he assumes respon- 
sibility. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company, largest manufac- 
turer of Southern yellow pine in the United States, of- 
fers you this same assurance on lumber for it brands 
its product with this trade-marked name: 


n e€L_L 


THE MARK ON QUALITY 


umber 


Southern yellow pine has no competitor as an all- 
purpose lumber. It is strong and durable, easy to 
work, economical and available at practically all lum- 
ber yards. 


Ask Your Dealer For LONG-BELL Brand 
The lonc-Ret, Lumber Company 


BR. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


Manufacturer of Southern Yell Pine Lumber and Timbers, Oak, Oak Flooring, Gum; Cali- 
fornia White Pine, California White Pine Sash and Doors, Screen Doors, 3-ply Veneers; 
Creosote Lumber and Timbers, Fence Posts, Piling, Ties and Wood Blocks. < 











Those who keep records will tell you 
that those cows which freshen during the 
spring and early summer, decrease in| 
milk flow rapidly in spite of good grass | 
and the best conditions that can be | 
offered. On the other hand, those cows 
that freshen during the fall receive 1 good 
grain ration which tends to cause them 
to maintain their first milk flow for a 
longer period. It is during the winter 
months, too, that butterfat and milk 
prices are the highest. It is then that 
more time is available for proper care of 
the herd and the animals are not subject | 
to the flies and extreme heat which they 
must undergo during the summer months 
and which are so deleterious to heavy 
milk production. On the uniform feed 
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| Qs Sent on Trial 

$ Upward Ameucan Cream 

| SEPARATOR 
Thousands in Use sivitg,svlendid == 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well . 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $19.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different *) 








. : from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 
large capacity machines. Bow] isa sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 



























which cows receive during the winter, their 
milk flow is maintained at the highest pos- 
sible standard, then in the spring when the 
new grass comes on, they are given a new 
impetus which carries them on for a still 


longer period. 


They dry up during the 








Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
catalog. ent free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream 
separate... Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for catalog 
and see our big money saving proposition 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge,N.Y. 


When answering advertisements please mention Successful Farming 
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summer months when the farmer is 
generally busy and when he has the least 
time to care for them and begin freshening 
again when the work is over. I venture 
the assertion that freshening cows in the 
fall instead of im the spring, would make 
many of those which are not paying for 
their feed very profitable animals indeed. 

In order to start fall production, cows 
should be bred during the late fall or 
winter months. Those dairy farmers who 
sell milk or have regular distribution 
ought to have their cows freshen at all 
seasons of the year in order to maintain 
a regular supply for their customers. But 
those who their cream to the cream- 
ery, can do no better for themselves than 


to change their breeding season so as to 
— of their cows freshening in the 
f 


FODDER SILAGE 

When the supply of feed in the silo 
runs out before spring, it is possible to 
refill with corn which has been standing in 
the shock thru the winter. Such silage is 
called fodder silage or mock silage and 
distinguished from other silage as being 
put up when dry. It may or may not 
contain earcorn. Such silage is not as 
good or as nutritious as silage made from 
corn while matured but still green. On the 
other hand, it has a feeding value which 
is greater than dry fodder. It is more 
succulent than is dry feed and is eaten 
without any waste. These facts together 
with additional convenience in feeding 
makes it worthwhile for the! farmer to put 
up such silage if he does not have enough 
of the original filling to carry him over. 

When the corn is thoroly dry as it is 
in the shock, it will require considerable 
water added to the fodder. A ton of 
fodder will generally take up about 2 ton 
of water altho a less amount can be used. 
This water can be added by using a hose 
and turning it into the b . Hf this 
does not supply enough moisture, some 
may be added after each load is put into 
the silo. If there is not enough moisture 
added, the silage will be inelined to mold 
as is also true in spots where the water is 
not sprayed or sprinkled evenly over the 
surface. You need not fear that you will 
add too much water. 

Those who have had experience with 
this kind of silage say that it produces 
satisfactory results and that the time is 
well paid for in excellent feed. It is gen- 
erally considered that the earlier such 
silage is made the better, since the forage 
from which it is made, deteriorates with 
age, losing moisture and increasing in 
= eee of fiber or indigestible ma- 
terial. 


DEMONSTRATIONS WHICH TEACH 

The famous rat test, by which the 
necessity of butterfat in the diet is ed 
and it is shown that vegetable oil is no 
substitute, has been a much discussed 
subject. The story of it in print has made 
many thousands appreciate the food 
value of milk and butter as they never 
did before. But there is something even 
better for propaganda purposes than the 
story of the test—it is the demonstratic 1 
itself. ‘ 

At the Whatcom county, Washington, 
fair this year a living demonstration of 
the principle was on exhibit—white rats, 
one lot of which had received butterfat, 
the other only vegetable oil. No quicker, 
better way of driving home the important 
truth could be used. Everyone who saw 
the gaunt, undernourished white rats 
which had received no butterfat, earried 
away a By nang mental picture. 

It would be a great ~— not only for 
the dairy industry, but for the nation 
at large, if this live demonstration of a 
great truth could be put on at hundreds 
of publie events, in every locality 
of the land. The printed page will do 
much, but the living demonstration 
ries @ conviction of ts own.—J, B, 
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Milking is a Boy’s Job 


when you have Hinman Milkers. They are so 
easy, so simple to operate that hundreds of 
boys and girls 10 years old and up handle herds 
of 10, 20 and 30 cows all alone, from start to 
finish, twice a day. 


If you have 6 or more cows, you can be 
positively assured that Hinman Milkers will 
pay their whole cost, in time and money saved, 
in the first year. You will so enjoy using them 
that you will say you should have put them in 
long ago. 


HINMAN MILKER 


Will work for you day in and day out, milk- 
ing your cows easily and uniformly. No 
complex mechanical devices to require attention 
and repair. ‘They are the easiest on the cows, 
the easiest to run and the easiest to keep 
thoroughly clean. 


Write for Free Catalog 


A text book on the milker, with many inter- 
esting pictures. Send for your free copy. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co., 


Oneida, N. Y. 


From John O. Lysne, Dennison, Minn. 


“I want to thank you cordially for the very efficient 
manner in which you fixed up the first valve I sent you. 
This only illustrates the importance in buying machinery 
from concerns reliable and stable enough to enable one to 
get extras whenever needed. I havea good gas engine 
ready for the junk pile, all because the firm manufacturing 
them failed and is out of business, preventing 
me from using it because of an extra 1 am un- 
able to procure. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JOHN O. LYSNE” 
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Think of 162 yo. can sti get any size of the 


New Butterfly Cream Separator you need direct from our 

factory at former low prices and for only $2.00 down. By 

this plan your separator will earn its own cost and more 

before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. More than 

175,000 farmers have obtained this high-grade separator on ! 
this self-earning plan. You can do the same. ‘eee: ti 


Send today for our big free catalog folder, showing all sizes and quoting lowest j 
prices. For example, 


$ buys the No. 214 Junior, a light running, easy cleaning, close skimming, 
durable, guaranteed separator. Skims 120 quarts per hour. You pay 
only $2.00 down and balance on easy terms of 


$ interest 
Only"S a month no jeerero yt as nate vice ase 


Nev Butterfly 


up to our big 800-pound capacity machine shown here—all sold 
at similar low prices—on our liberal terms of only $2 down and 
more than a year to pay. Every machine guaranteed a lifetime 
against defects in materials and workmanship. 


30 Days’ Trial 


You can have 30 days’ trial on your own farm and see for 
yourself how easily one of these splendid machines will earn 
its own cost and more before you pay. Try it alongside of 
any separator you wish. Keep it if pleased. If not you can 
return it at our expense and we will refund your $2 deposit 
and pay freight charges both ways. 


[asauen-covernco, | Catalog Folder FREE 


! 2101 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, lil. 
Gentleman:— Without obligation on my part, please Why not get one of these big labor-saving, money making machines while 
Fe ee eee eae eo iieymment offer on the | you have the opportunity to do so on this liberal self-earning plan? Let_us 
New Butterfly Cream Separator. send you our big, new, illustrated catalog folder showing all the machines we 
' make and quoting lowest factory prices and easy payment terms. We will 
, also mail you a book of letters from owners telling how the New Butterfly 
i is helping them make as high as $100 a year extra profits from their cows. 
[ 
' 
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ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. 


Manufacturers £2iling Direct to Farmers 


Sending coupon does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 


2101 Marshal Bivd. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















FEEDS FOR MILK MAKING 


Suggestions That Will Improve Dairy Efficiency 


ORE milk to the aere should be the 
slogan of every dairyman. Every 
acre should be made doubly ef- 

ficient. Whoever questions whether this 
can be done has small confidence in him- 
self and derives no inspiration from the 
success of others. 

Of first importance is an efficient, soil. 
Large crops of corn, alfalfa, clover and 
small grain cannot be grown on an im- 
poverished, poorly prepared soil. Efficient 
cows and the best of management cannot 
produce milk without plenty of palatable 
and nourishing food. Increase the field’s 
efficiency. 

Make good use of the farm manure. 
Grow alfalfa, clover, soybeans, cowpeas 
and the like. Lime may be needed to 
sweeten the soil so that these crops will 
thrive. Plow under heavy seds and farm 
manures to make humus. Save all of the 
manure, both liquid and solid, and get 
it onto the land with as little loss as pos- 
sible. Buy ground phosphoric rock and 
mix it wit the farm manures. It is one 
of the best investments a farmer can make. 
Increase the efficiency of the land and it 
will reward you by producing Juxuriant 
crops to f your cattle. This is not 
theory; it is the experience of thousands 
of the most suecessful dairy farmers thru- 
out the country. 

The two most amportant questions be- 
fore the dairy farmer at the present time 
are feeds and fertility. Their logical re- 
lationsiip has been thoroly established 
in practiee. Duringtheyears ofdewmpriced 
grain and by-preducts many dairy farm- 
ers held a fallacious wiew that they could 
di se with growmg suitable feed crops 
oan find Jarger returns thru «a highhy 
specialized datry busimess. This position 
has been abandoned. ‘Nature's rigid 
statutes prohibit setting one great ranch 
of dairy farming over against another, 
yiving it an impossible independence. 
Experience has proved that plants and 
animals, dairy cattle and food crops must 
be produced on the same farm if the busi- 
ness is to permanently prosper. 

A study of the feeding value of corn, 
oats, alfalfa and red clover, shows that 
an acre of corn yielding sixty bushels of 
grain will give 2,725 pounds of digestible 
nutrients, and if m addition to this the 
total corn plant can be fed, as is done by 
putting it in the silo, an acre will then 
yield 4,300 pounds of digestible nutrients. 
An acre of oats yielding fifty bushels of 
grain will give about 1,200 pounds of 
digestible nutrients, and as the straw can 
more profitably be used as bedding, this 
represents approximately the feeding value 
of the oats. An acre of alfalfa will give 
approximately the same feeding value as 
an acre of corn, and, on account of its 
high protein content it is of even greater 
value in balancing the other foods com- 
monly grown on the dairy farm. An aere 
of clover gives us a smaller quantity of 
digestible nutrients than alfalfa, but it is a 
more valuable protein feed than other 
roughage and its adaptability to the crop 


rotation makes it a more active factor in 


building up the fertility of the farm soil. 

In adopting crop rotations for the dairy 
farm it is usually best to avoid growing a 
complicated rotation of crops. <A few 
standard crops properly handled will 
prove more satisfaetery than too wide a 


variety. Corn, small grain, clover and 
timo make an efficient and simple 
rotation. Alfalfa may be grown on a 


portion of the farm aud be made a part 

a longer crop rotation. Some dairy 
farmers prefer growing a variety of catch 
erops for soiling purposes, but the better 
way is to earry over enough silage to tide 
the cattle over periods of drouth, or to 

nd upon such field crops as oats and 
peas, alfalfa and green corn for soiling 
rather than go to the trouble necessary to 
grow small patches of mixed crops. If 
we ean bring our soil up to a condition 
favorable for the growth of standard feed 
crops we have done about all that is pos- 
sible toward producing a balanced ration 
for our cattle. 

y wing corn, small grain, clover 
and tmmothy, and getting alfalfa es- 
tablished on a part, of the farm, we have a 
system of crop growing that is nearly 
ideal for the dairy farm. Some dairy 
farmers prefer to omit the timothy 
which is all right. if one has a field of 
alfalfa. to depend on in case the clover 
fails to make a good stand; but in the 
majority of cases, it pays to allow the 





meadow to stamd a year longer. Clover 
is a more activeifactor insoil building, but 
the timothy helps to thicken ‘the _ and 
gives us more ‘humus-making material 
withewhieh to work. And, afterall, one 
ison eafer ground if he has a few acreswf 
anixed thay ground to depend wn in case 
‘the seeding fails to make a good. stand. 

In harvesting and feeding these «crops 
a large part of the corn crep.should go 
imto the silos and be fed out in connection 
with ¢he alfalfa and clover hay. Sueh a 
roughage tation, supplemented with a} 
reasonable amount of grain feed, -will 
produce milk at a very low cost. The feed- 
ing value of the oats crop may be in- 
creased by the seeding of field peas with 
oats. The food value of oats is well under- 
stood among experienced stock farmers. 
The chemist can analyze coarse bran and 
oats, and the analysis may not show any 
more feeding value in the oats than in 
the bran, but experienced feeders know 
that if they were going to drive a horse 
a loig distanee there is nothing fits him 
like eats. They have a certain nerve- 
producing, energizing value that the 
chemist eannot get at, and that is just 
as valuable for the dairy cow as it is for 
the horse. So added to the protein content 
you have the energizing value of the 
ground oats for the cow that you cannot 
duplicate. One acre of oats and peas 
seeded two bushels of oats and one of 
peas to the acre, and yielding sixty bushels 
of grain, will furnish the dairy cow during 
her milking period with more than one- 
half of the grain feed needed to maintain 
a satisfactory milk flow, and cut off from 


which it seems is a great advantage. 

The cutting and harvesting of the 

_ clover, alfalfa and mixed hay has a great, 

influence upon its feeding wales. We may 
| cut clover, alfalfa or timothy too soon or 
| too late to secure its full and best nu- 
| tritive value. Many farmers kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg by cutting the 
hay so early that its composition is mainly 
water and its chief asset an expanding 
leaf surface capable of storing large quanti- 
ties of food nutrients with a few day’s 
more growth. Hay that is cut too early 
may contain a higher percentage of pro- 
tein, but it lacks substance. Clover gives 
the most. satisfactory results if cut in full 
bloom with the earliest heads turning 
brown. It rapidly deteriorates after this. 
Alfalfa should be cut when the crowns be- 
gin to throw out new shoots about an 
inch long. Timothy should be cut in the 
second bloom or just after the bloom has 
fallen. If cut at this time it will contain 
more feed value per acre than if cut earlier 
and less fibrous substances than that 
which is ripe when cut. One of the ad- 
vantages of seeding timothy with the 
clover crop is that of curing the mixed 
hay. There is much less trouble in cutting 
and curing the clover crop if it contains 
about one-fourth timothy. 

In seeding the clover crop many farm- 
ers with low wet spots in their fields find 
it advantageous to use alsike clover seed 
in their mixtures. Many times when the 
‘red clover fails the alsike and timothy 
will come in and make profitable mowin 
the first season. Alsike is particularly 
adapted to cool, elay soils and will stand 
for two or three years. Many farmers are 
finding it advantageous to mix a quart of 
alfalfa seed to the acre with their mixtures 
of grass seeds. This gives one a pretty 
good idea of the portions of the farm 
adapted to its growth, thus increasing 
the chances of success in securing a 
stand. 

The dairy farmer will find greater profit 
in improving his standard field crops than 
trying to find new crops to take their 
places in the rotations. There is as much 
difference in the quality and value of 
homegrown foods as in the different feeds 
of commerce, and it should be our aim to 
grow, harvest and feed these crops in the 
est. possible condition. Those crops 
which should be grown on the farm to 
build up soil fertility, produce the kind 
of materials needed to balance up the 
ration for milk production. In short, we 
must provide some form of succulent food 
during the year, cheapen the cost of pro- 
tein and increase the efficiency of the 
soil. If we are to grow better feed and 
fertility crops we must grow better corn 
clover, alfalfa, oats and peas; and mixe 
grain and legume crops, to replace pur- 
chased by-products and give heap pro- 
tein. 

As a rule home-grown feeds are better 
adapted to the needs of the dairy animal 
than purchased concentrates. The cow is 
very seldom injured by feeding an excess 
of carbonaceous nutrients, ool if she is, 
it is easily remedied by bringing her back 
to her normal condition of flesh, but this 
is not the case when it is caused by an 
excess of protein. An abnormal stimula- 
tion of digestive and mammary organs 
brings to them an abnormal flow of bleod 
and the organs reproduction suffer 
proportionately, and shy-breeding or 
abortion is the result. To so feed a cow 
that she will increase her production from 
year to year until she is five or six years 
old, tends toward the improvement of her 
progeny and is constructive feeding. To 
force a eow beyond her nermal limit of 
performance is destructive. We need 
constructive feeders as well as construe- 
tive breeders in the dairy industry. 

This bring up another question. Most 
of our domestic feeds are bulky. There isa 
limit to the cow’s eapacity and the ener 
she must expend in digesting her food. 5 








one-half to two-thirds of the feed bills, 











Continued on page 175 
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SELF-FEEDERS FOR DAIRY COWS 
The success which self-feeders have 
met for feeding swine and beef cattle, 
led the Virginia Agricultural College to 
conduct some experiments a few months 
ago to determine the value of self-feeders 
for dairy cattle. The free choice method 
of feeding proved very uneconomical. 
No difficulty was experienced with cows 
gorging themselves or becoming foundered 
with the self-feeder when they were prop- 
erly fed previous to this method of feed- 
ing. The longer the cows were fed by the 
self-feeder method, the greater was the 
consumption of concentrates and the 
result went to show that it was an ex- 
cellent method to compare the palatability 
of different feeds that might be used for 
dairy feeding. 
Before the test, four cows with Ad- 
vanced Registry records were selected, 
two jerseys and two holsteins. These 
animals were much above the average, 
for three of them had two yearly records 
and the fourth cow was only a young cow 
in her second lactation period. She later 
qualified for her second yearly record. 
The cows were in good milking condition 
previous to the experiment. It is true 
that only four animals were used, but the 
results were so uniform and positive that 
it is believed that the results are a very 
good indication of what might be expected 
when any cows of either of those breeds 
should be fed by a self-feeder method. 
Cows were given access to the self- 
feeder after their usual morning feed. It 
was found that it was necessary to con- 
struct a special self-feeder, built in a V- 
shape and divided into different compart- 
ments for each of the concentrates. Corn- 
meal, wheat bran, cottonseed meal, peanut 
meal, and linseed meal were put in the 
feeder with corn silage in the feed rack 
The cows were given all the corn silage 
they would eat, the feeder being filled 
each day with a fresh amount so that 
there was no danger from spoilage. The 
ordinary type of feeder was not satis- 
factory for the concentrates used because 
they absorb moisture even when well pro- 
tected from the elements, causing the con- 
centrates to form an arch above the open- 
ing where the feed should gradually fall 
out and making it impossible for cows to 
get the feed desired. The specially con- 
structed feeder had a sliding door at the 
bottom so that the size of the opening 
could be regulated for different feeds. 
Under the feeder was an ordinary feed 
trough with a “bump board” two and 
one-half inches back of the bottom of the 
V-shaped hopper which enabled the cows 
to jar the feed causing it to work down into 
the trough where they could reach it. 

The cows ate very much more of the 
concentrates than they would have eaten 
had the ration been balanced for them, 
but the amount of silage was practically 
the same as that which would have been 








iven under the usual method of hand CREAM SEPARATOR 
eeding. The cows consumed one pound 


of concentrates for every 1.47 pounds of 
milk produced testing 4.18 percent fat. 
This is much more than feeding standards 
allow. 
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During the second period of four weeks, 
the cows consumed nearly three times! 
as much excess feed as during the first | 
four weeks which would show that the| 
cows learned to eat more feed after they 
had become accustomed to the self-fceder, 
but they did not make proper use of this 
additional feed consumed. Even when| 
the cows had access to good bluegrass | 
pasture as they did during part of the 
third period they consumed more than | 
good feeding standards would recommend. | 
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“This nation de- |} . 
pends more on p 
dairy foods for its | b 
physical welfare fi 


than any other f 
foods, and the 
dairy farmer truly | Th * ‘ 

f tre- ‘ 
mendous servic | ere 1s a | 


atmch too.” | Cream separator | 
ecw: | expert in your : 


j neighborhood— 


the SHARPLES dealer 


Hs advice on modern dairy equipment can mean 
a lot to you. He stands ready to help the farmer, 
and his sound judgment on farm and dairy equipment 
can be relied upon — proved by the fact that he sells 
the Sharples Suction-feed Cream Separator. 


He has elected to sell the Sharples only after a care- 
ful study of all cream separators. He has proved to 
his own satisfaction that the Sharples ‘‘does” skim 
clean at any speed.”’ He will gladly demonstrate that 
fact to you. 


The Sharples Suction-feed has other exclusive fea- 
tures; simple, one-piece bowl (no discs), knee-low 
supply tank, automatic once-a-month oiling system, 
simple construction that means longer wear. Let the 
Sharples dealer in your neighborhood show you how 
these features (found on no other separator) will in- 
crease your dairy profits. 


SUCTION - FEED 


Write to nearest office for ilins- 
trated booklet describing the 
Sharples Suction-feed Separator. 


Dept. S$ 








West Chester, Pa. 


Branches 
Chicago San Francisco 
Toronto 





The cows were in good health during | 





the entire experiment and their general 





health seemed to improve. In two or 
three cases there were slight indications 












due to am excess of bran or linseed oilmea! 


eaten by these particular animals. The 
cows increased some in weight during the 


period that they were on the self-feeder, 
but the average production of milk was 
fairly uniform for the entire twenty-week 
eriod. At all times the cows ate more 
feed than was necessary for economical 
milk production and the longer they were 
allowed to take their ration free choice, 
the greater became the consumption of 
concentrates. 


HANDLING STABLE MANURE 

On most. farms the stable manure is 
accumulating at this time and of course 
there are stilt a lot of farmers whe will 
dump their manure out under the eaves 
to leach away by the rain and snow fall- 
ing upon it. Jt will also heat and a large 
part of the value go up into the air m 


the form of ammonia. While this prac-| 


tice is not so-common as formerly, yet 
,ere is too rmauch of it being done to re- 


iim fertility very fast. on many farms. | 
Manure is quite oy | and will get | 


mnsiderably in the way before spring if 
o measures are taken to get it out. How- 


ver, we cannot afford to dump it under | 
the eaves and let it waste when it con-| 


tains about ten pounds potash, ten pounds 
nitrogen and five pounds phosphorie acid 
per ton. These elements are in a form that 
is at once available to plant life and will 
furnish a regular supply during the grow- 
ing season, if applied to the soil. We shall 
not put a price on these elements for these 
prices vary as commereial fertilizers vary. 
We will say this, however, that no farmer 
ean afford to allow his manure to go to 
waste, and then go and buy " 
fertilizer to —= it. Rather than do 
this he can afford to buy some —y* - 
percent acid sphate to reenforce his 
manure as it eet 


It is not a bad plam to compare the} 


different.plant foods as to cost, as found in 
the various fertilizers with that found in 
stable manure and then place a value 
upon the part which supplies humus. It 
has been our practiee to haul the manure 
to the fields as produeed and to scatter 
immediately. Once im a while a few loads 
are thrown on heaps and scattered later, 
not beeause of ehoice, but because of 


necessity. Im case of sickness, etc., this is | 


excusable. Im such instamees we aim to 
spread as soon as it thaws out. Frozen 
manure will not deteriorate, but. we don’t 
like to let it lie when it thaws out. and is 
exposed to rain. When we spread it from 
the wagon it at onee begins to become a 
part of the soil by sinking to the ground 
nd soaking in during rains, and also to a 
ertai extent from snew, especially when 
t melts. Very little loss is experienced 
from applying manure to the soil in this 
way. Some think that raims will wash 
much of the value ef the manure away, 
but experience has taught us. otherwise. 
We y most of our manure to corn 
ground during the winter, but it is not 
a bad plan to give the meadows a light 
covering of manure during the winter 
months if the manure is at all available. 
The thim places can be improved by a 
dressimg of manure. A light. coat of manure 
over the wheat field will protect the. wheat 
from hard freezing and will improve the 
crop. It is a good plan to get the manure 
out to the fields where it will be going to 
the soil instead of to the air and down the 
valley to the creek. The sooner it reaches 
the fields after it is made, the more goed 
it will do.— W. E. F. 


CHAPPED TEATS 
Chapped teats are frequent. during 


of scours but it was noticed that it was 
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A Spring Conditioner and 
Worm Expeller 


See Ss 
= itd — 


Spring Is Here. Soon the litters of pigs will be coming, 
the calves, the lambs, and the colts will ke dintned. Feed 
your brood sows Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before and after far- 
rowing. It makes the bowels active, relieves constipation, 
——_ good health and good digestion which means 
y pigs and a mother with a milk supply to nourish. 
Condition your cows for ealving by feeding Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
before freshing. Then feed if regularly fo feerense the flow of 
milk. It lengthens the milking period. 
Give your brood mares a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. And 
your work horses. It puts your team in fine fettle. You cannot 
a to “| harrow, sow mow, Feee or vy ae pie oe 
sor ts, w , bleod , 
of wens. De. ew Bacal onie is good for sheep— especially 
good for ewes at lambing time. 
Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 


You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at an honest price 

a responsible dealer in your 
town. Get 2 lbs. for each average 

5 Ibs. for each horse, cow or 
steer, 1 Ib. for — S-. Feed as 
directed and see the good results. 
Guaranteed. 
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Exceptin the far West, South and Canada 
Smatler packages in proportion 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashtand,@. | PAN-A-CE-A 










The Cows for the 
Working Fa 


= 9 jeb to preduee for profit, net to run 
excessive feed bills that’s Jerseyst Youf way LY her udder, She can make a dollar’s 
worth of feed fe farther and yield a greater return than any other breed. Her milk averages 


37% » market more for Jersey milk, Jersey butter, and Jerse . 
bs It me Buttes 16, The sea sn Ay owe ne Jarseye. =. us ‘aul wen “Profitable ‘= one. 
It is a free booklet with hundreds of valuable points and 


The American Jersey Cattle Chub,322-W West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y- 
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cold weather, due to milking with wet 
hands particularly, altho other causes of 
loeal irritation may bring about this 
trouble. An application of vaseline a few 
times at the outbreak of the trouble will 
usually,cheek it. Lf severe, the teats should 





$40 Motorcycle 


We have the largest line of new 
and 








be washed therely with warm water and 
glycerite of tannin applied, 


and rartway . e exchange Motorcycles. Send for 
catalog. Harry R. Geer Co., 666 McLaran Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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for the make of it. There are certain names and trade- 
marks which represent a guarantee of quality to the 
Most modern firmly established business is built 
Quality must be the foundation of the dairy 
industry in order to persist and meet competition. Quality has 
been the keynote of a good deal of campaigning in the field of 


consumer. 
upon quality. 


dairying for the last few years, but quality production today 
still remains thé one big goal of progressive dairymen in this 
country 

Cream improvement has been preached thru the magazines 
and thru bulletins. It has been taught by extension workers 
and by buttermakers in a good many localities and good results 
have been obtained. These results were obtained in a variety 
of ways, some of which were new but quite effective. 

Here is the way in which Mr. H. C. Stendal of Worth county, 
Iowa, went about it to secure better cream from his patrons. 
Mr. Stendal realized the difficulty of his undertaking and in 
order to have the proper backing called upon his county agent 
for help. The county agent was glad to assist and conferred 
with the dairy extension de- 
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A Cream Scoring Contest Makes Better Butter 


By H. A. 
Wi: EN buying a suit of clothes people nowadays look 
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was considerable. During the summer twenty-nine cooling 
tanks were installed by his patrons. Four milk houses were buil' 
and four separators were transferred from unsanitary to sani- 
tary surroundings. On the strength of this record Mr. Stenda 

incidentally won second prize in the cream improvement contest 

a contest which has been conducted by the State Buttermakers 

Association for the last few years. Mr. Ben Frank of Clayton 
county won first honors in this contest by placing forty-two 
cooling tanks among his patrons, causing the erection of thirteen 
milk houses and the removal of ten separators to a more san- 
itary location. The cooling tanks in each of these cases were 
bought by the creamery in carload lots at a reduced price and 
were distributed among the patrons at cost. 

In certain individual cases farmers during the campaign at 
Northwood raised their average score of cream from seventy 
points in the spring of the year to ninety-five points at the end of 
the season. Little ice was used. One farmer received an aver- 
age score of ninety-seven points for the entire season without 
using ice at any time. This farmer had a small milk house, 
five feet by seven feet in size, built of concrete blocks. It con- 

tained a cooling tank thru 





partment as to a suitable 
means of procedure. 

After considering the prop- 
osition from different view- 
points it was decided upon 
to hold a cream scoring con- 
test at this creamery. 
representative of the exten- 
department agreed to 
score the cream of each 
patron of the creamery six 
times during the summer on 
days unknown to the patrons. 
At the same time the Sulidion 


sion 








which water was pumped 
continually from the well to 
the stock tanks by means of 
the windmill. he inside 
of the milk house was paint- 
ed white, the floors and 
walls were kept clean. In it 
was kept nothing but the 
separator, the cooling tank, 
and the necessary milk 
utensils. Some of the 
things which were not found 
in this milk house but which 
have often been observed 








of milk houses and the install- 
ment of cooling tanks was to 
be encouraged more force- 
fully than ever. On May 
28th the first scoring was held. The weather was cool and ideal 
for keeping cream in a sweet condition. The cream was only 
two days old and the scores naturally ran fairly high. The 
average score on that day was 87.9 percent. The next scoring 
was held in June. It was a good deal warmer and the cream 
demanded a little more attention. This time the average score 
was 79.48 percent. From then on thruout the hot summer 
months came the real test of any improvements in the quality. 
Unless handled properly cream during these months will deteri- 
orate rapidly and the scores are usually low. Beginning with 
the second scoring, however, theaverage scores of the cream re- 
ceived at the Northwood creamery at the successive scorings 
during last summer were as follows: 79.48,86.58,88.8,89.32,84.2. 
The last scoring was held October 3d. Except for this last scor- 
ing a gradual but steady increase in the scores will be noted, 
indicating a great improvement in the way cream had been han- 
dled by the patrons. The low score on October 3 was due to an 
unfortunate date chosen for the scoring. A celebration had been 
on the day before, which naturally means some neglect on the 
matter of producing first-class cream. Some of the cream was 
four days old and the weather was unusually warm. 

The score card used in the contest gives the following points 
for perfect cream: Flavor thirty points, acidity thirty points, 
richness twenty-five points, body and cleanliness fifteen points. 
The flavor was judged by tasting the cream and by grading it in 
accordance with the quality of butter that could be made from 
it under ideal conditions. 

Cream was scored perfect on acidity when containing two- 
tenths percent or less of acid and perfect in richness when 
testing twenty-eight percent butterfat. The body of cream was 
considered perfect if smooth and uniform. It is injured by being 
partly churned, frozen, or curdy. The cleanliness of the cream 
was judged from the appearance of the can and the sediment or 
any foreign matter found in the cream. 

After each scoring, cards were sent to every patron givin 
the score of the cream and the criticism. Together with the cand 
went a letter of advice as to the methods of improvement sug- 
gested. In some cases the buttermaker found it necessary to 
go out to the farm to locate the cause of the trouble. 

One of the outstanding facts noticed thruout the contest 
was that a high acid cream was usually accompanied by poor 
flavor. In ninety-five percent of all cases where the cream 
scored perfect in acidity, it received a score above twenty-five 
points in flavor. In eighty-four percent of such cases the score 
for flavor was above twenty-six points. Conditions favoring low 
acidity therefore at the Same time make for better flavor. Cream 
cooling tanks are the most efficient and most economical means 
of keeping cream sweet. The installment of such tanks was 
therefore continually urged upon the farmers. 

Mr. Stendal’s success in placing cooling tanks on the farm 


The Tenold creamery in Worth county is noted for its well kept grounds. 


in milk houses by the author 

are washing machines, dirty 

laundry, old clothes, over- 

alls and jackets, sacks of 
potatoes and wheelbarrows. The separator bowls were always 
washed, scalded, and dried after each separation and the cream 
was cooled immediately in the tank. Fresh cream was never 
mixed with the previous skimming until the temperature of the 
two lots was the same. 

The example of this farmer and a few similar ones together 
with the earnest efforts of the buttermaker to improve the 
quality of his cream did not remain unnoticed by the patrons 
and as a rule they were willing to cooperate. 

All in all the campaign for quality improvement was a marked 
success. Improvement was accomplished by comparatively 
little effort on the part of the farmers. The butter made at the 
creamery improved at once in quality as the cream was im- 
proved and as a result brings a higher price on the market today. 

In addition Mr. Stendal is now working to obtain the privilege 
of using the state trademark on his butter. The Iowa trademark 
butter stands as a quality standard for Iowa butter. Only a few 
creameries in the state have so far secured this privilege which 
is a great advertisement and honor for a creamery. The patrons 
of the Northwood creamery are justly proud of their plant and 
are amply repaid for their trouble. 

One of the factors contributing to the success of the under- 
taking at Northwood was no doubt the confidential relation of 
the buttermaker to the patrons. The buttermaker in this case 
was not afraid to let his patrons know what he was trying to 
accomplish. He went into the proposition wholeheartedly 
and was willing to give a good deal a his time and energy to 
the work he had undertaken. 

At the same time the creamery was kept scrupulously clean 
outside as well as inside. In 1918 Mr. Stendal won the gold 
medal offered every year for the best work done by any lowa 
creamery in beautifying its grounds. In fact the creamery 
looked so neat that the majority of the patrons were ashamed 
to bring a dirty can of cream to the creamery door. Nothing 
was hidden from the patrons. Even the books of the butter- 
maker were open for inspection at any time. In this way the 
confidence of each patron and his interest in the plant was 
preserved. 

There are buttermakers who will go as far as to display a sign 
in the creamery window reading: “Keep out!” Such a butter- 
maker will never be able to enjoy the confidence of his patrons 
and to obtain their full cooperation. It is up to the creamery 
yatrons and especially the directors of creameries to secure a 
Sottenteaionr who is willing to regard the business of the cream- 
ery as his business and his business as that of the patrons. 
Such a man is an invaluable asset to the creamery organization. 
He is worth many times as much to the creamery as a man of 
the other type even if he draws a salary twice as high. 

The buttermaker is the heart of the creamery. His work can 
make and unmake a creamery. A [Continued on page 145. 
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to pit or spreader, with Louden Litter Carriers. Cows are handled quickly and efficiently, equipping barns for 

" with no danger of injury, because Louden Stalls and stanchions are simple, exceedingly pa Ae 
if strong—no sharp corners, no trouble-making attachments. 
e Cows give more milk, because they are watered regular- There’s a big saving in feed, because Louden built-up manger a 
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, I ever made on my farm.”—John Beehner, Elkton, 8. D. man, Prop., Pleasant Valley Stock Farm, Altoona, Pa. 
Plain, Strong, Practical, Inexpensive, Fits Any Barn 
You can always recognize Louden Bauipment by its simple, sturdy, smooth, curve con- pe ee eee 
} struction, which makes it trouble free, durable, safe and sanitary.An equipment which will fit THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 


your present barn, which you can install at moderate cost, and which will show a big daily 
profit is shown in our 


4- Illustrated Catalog 
It tells all ws age A Stanchions, Litter and Feed Carri nimal 
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Pens of all kinds, Manger Divisions, Water Bowls for cows, Swill Carriers for hogs, Barn and 
Garage Door Hangers, Hay Unloading Equipment, Power Hoists, Ventilators, Cupolas, 


2717 Court St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
Please send, postpaid, without charge or 
obligation, the books checked below. 
becana Louden Barn Plans 
yee Louden Illustrated Catalog 


I expect to build (remodel) a barn 








“Everything for the barn.” Sent postpaid—no charge—no obligation. Write for it today. about (date) for cows 
If you rw to build or remodel your barn let us help you. Wecan save you trouble and ee See es “tok ets 
money. rite us what kind of barn you have in mind, number and kind of stock you wi horses. Am interested _ —P .Stails 
to house, and we will send you our big book of barn plans, together with blue prints and Stanchions....Carriers...... Water 
suggestions to fit your particular needs. No charge—No obligation. Bowls. ...Animal Pens. 
THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY i 
2717 Court Street (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa ee ee eee a 
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TION 

The cooperative bull association solves 
the problem of how to obtain the service 
of a good purebred sire to head your herd. 

The sire is the most important in- 
dividual so far as grading up your herd is 
concerned. The man with a grade herd 
must either select a grade or purebred 
bull. On no account should a bull other 
than a purebred be used on a herd of 
dairy cows. Yet few farmers can afford 
to pay the high prices that are demanded 
for purebred bulls. 

By cooperative methods the number of 
bulls kept is reduced and, tho better bulls 
are obtained, the cost is often less than 
was the cost of the scrub bulls. Similarly 
the cost of maintainence is less. 

In the small bull association at Roland, 
Iowa, organized with fourteen members, 
they disposed of fourteen grade bulls 
which cost them $1288 and for $1250 
bought five purebred holstein bulls. 
There was a smaller investment and yet 
the members had the use of better bulls. 
In another large association of one 
hundred members the initial cost of pure- 
bred bulls was only $23, a figure much 
below the cost of scrub bulls. This as- 
sociation has had the use of these bulls 
for four years and have the prospects 
of using them for six more years. This 
shows the low cost and maintenance of 
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purebred bulls thru cooperation. 
It takes sometime for the full benefits 
of a bull association to be obtained and 
yet some become effective almost im- 
mediately. The value of the first calf 
crop will be greatly enhanced. The mem- 
bers of some associations in Michigan, 
Minnesota and Maryland gave the aver- 
age increase in value of the first calf crop 
at sixty-five percent over that of a ealf| 
crop from their old scrub bulls. 
\ later but probably greater benefit 
is that of increased production. That 
production is greatly increased by the 
use of good bulls was shown in the herd 
of Ernest Dengler of Scott county, Iowa. 
A case of a shorthorn cow and her three 
daughters ty a purebred guernsey bull 
are cited in the following table. 
Daughters by Purebred 
Guernsey Bull Castello's 
Duke 14497 


Age | Milk| Fat 


Grade Dam 


Dena 


Age Milk; Fat 
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No machine used on_the farm returns a larger profit on 
the investment than a De Laval Cream Separator. 


It saves from 25% to 50% of cream twice a day every 


day in the year over croc 


7 


and pans; and from 10% to 


25% of cream over an inferior or half-worn-out separator. 


With butter-fat at the present high prices these Savings 


mount rapidly. 


Many thousands of users have found that 


their De Lavals paid for themselves in a few months. 
De Laval users are always on the profit side of the ledger 


at the end of the year. 


More De Lavals are used than all other makes combined. 


Your local De Laval agent will be glad to dem- 
onstrate what an Improved De Laval will save 


you. 


If you don’t know the nearest agent, 


please simply write the nearest office below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


29 East Madison Street 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


' 50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 














Yrs. | Lbs. | Lbs Name | Yrs. | Lbs} Lbs. 
4 | 4067] 203} Spot | 2 | 3960] 170 
5 | 4044) 227 3 | 6423) 308 
6 | 5488| 228 4 nies] 317 
7 | 7425) 346 Rose | 2 6766 352 

.) #2 | 3 | 9643/ 491 

| _Liay | 2 | 5827| 289° 


Here all three daughters are producing 
as much at two and three years of 
as their dam did at maturity.—J. G. M., 


lowa. 


MAKE THE COW MORE EFFICIENT 

“Conservation” is quite a large word 
but not so large as to cause us to stum- 
ble over it. Nor is it difficult to compre- 
hend its significianee. It is derived from 
“to conserve” meaning “to keep.” In 
short, the general application today 
means “to make the most of anything 
we have at hand, or with which we work.” 
Let us apply the idea to the cow. The 
summer is before us. Let us make the 
most of the situation. 

We have both cows and pasture. The 
next thing in order is to handle them in 
in such a manner as to make them pro- 









to test. Send for 














duce the most at the least possible expense. 


Jw. See for yourself how 1 
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Heavy Galvanized Wire 3 to 6 times 

I prove it before you bay. Catalog 150 
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To many it may seem that it would be 
impractical to spend a few minutes per 
day in ys | the currycomb and brush, 


especially when work is plenty. Let us 
see. Is it not true that the animal whose 
skin is in working order is the healthiest 
animal? When the pores of the skin 
are open and doing their duty in carrying 
off waste from the body, a healthy con- 
dition exists. This is true of animals as 
well as humans. Grooming saves oats 
when applied to horses. Why will it not 
induce better results in the dairy? 
Regularity and care in milking helps 
much in making the most of the cow. I 
have known of instances where with the 
same feed, and the same conditions of 
season and shelter, the same cow pro- 
duced far better results when milked by a 
different person. 
Feeding at regular hours helps much in 
obtaining the most from the cow. One of 
the greatest leaks in the feedbox, is feed- 
ing irregularly. Cows expect their ra- 
tions at certain times for habit is stron 
in animals. Contented cows are fed an 
cared for according to system and it is the 
cow that is contented that makes her 
owner happy. Good pure water is abso- 
lutely necessary. For the best results, it 
should be where cows can get it at will. 
We have planned our pasture so that 
water is available at all tines. I never like 
to bring cows from pasture and see them 
go to water and gulp themselves full after 
a day in the field with the mercury hover- 
ing around ninety-five degrees in the 
shade. I have done this, but it is con- 
trary to my belief and should under no 
circumstances be done. 
Last, but not least, don’t forget the 
salt. Actual tests have shown us that 
an abundance of salt produces an in- 
crease in milk flow that is pleasing to say 
the least. Besides using the stock salt 
in pulverized form, for indoor use, we 
also use the block salt for outdoor use. 
Summing up, we will say that we have 
found from experience that what a cow 
does and what we can expect from her 
depends altogether upon the care. True, 
there are “boarders” and others, but the 
efficiency of the cow, and her usefulness 
is determined by the man “behind the 
cow.” —W. E. F., Ohio. 


FIGHTING THE GOOD FIGHT 
Continued from page 142 

modern buttermaker must be wideawake, 
progressive, skillful in his work and ener- 
getic. He must be a business man, know- 
ing the value of advertising. He must bea 
technical man able to judge butter and 
other dairy products. Such qualities may 
be acquired and perfected by exhibiting in 
butter scoring contests, attending conven- 
tions and judging contests, short courses, 
by reading the trade journals and by keep- 
ing up with the times in general. 

An organization cannot fail to be a suc- 
cess if it employs this type of a butter- 
maker and if its patrons stand solidly be- 
hind him in the fight for quality. Quality, 
however, isbecoming more and more essen- 
tial. More advertising must be done to 
meet the incessant flow of advertising of 
the manufacturers of substitutes. ow- 
ever, an able buttermaker in confidence 
with a loyal host of patrons standing to- 
gether for quality production are an invul- 
nerable front against any competition in 
the creamery business. Such combinations 
are the hope of the country. Are you 
fighting the good fight? 


Every community needs social life—not 
to the extent of dissipation, but enough to 
keep everybody well acquainted. Do not 
take life so seriously that you cannot get 
together once in a while and have a jolly 
good time. 
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There It Stands! 


—supreme in the eyes of men who 
know and use ensilage cutters 


frOR two decades—practically since the storing 

of green forage in silos became a common 
practice—Papec Ensilage Cutters have led in satis- 
faction given their owners. 


Throughout the Papec history, the business policy of the 
house and the mechanical principles of the machine have 
been pursued with a constant purpose of giving to pur- 
chasers of Papec Ensilage Cutters the utmost in owner- 
satisfaction. And the success attained is reflected by the 
fact that Papec is today preeminent among ensilage cutters. 


It operates with less power than any other ensilage cutter. 
It is made in four sizes: 10-inch, 13-inch, 16-inch and 
19-inch. Our 1920 catalog explains how the Papec 
excels other ensilage cutters and shows why you should 
“own your own” Papec. Send for a copy today—it's free. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
173 Main Street Shortsville, N. Y. 
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Ensilage Cutters 
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ARRANGEMENT OF STALLS IN 
THE BARN 


QUESTION frequently. arising in 
the construction of new barns or 


the rearrangement of old ones is| In order to save - reducing the 
what is the best way of placing the stalls. | length of the barn and widening it some- 
Some advocate that the stalls should | what making a more compact floor plan, 


be arranged so that the stock will be fac- 
ing out; others maintain that it is more 
desirable to have the animals facing to- 





are more contented when they are facing 
each other, and of course contentment 
is one of the most important points in 
obtaining a good milk flow. 


some have arranged the stalls for three 
rows of cows, two of them facing each 
other and two with their backs toward 
each other. The 
main disad- 

















vantage of a plan 
of this kind, is 
that it is more 
difficult to have 
light to reach 
all parts of the 
barn especially 
during the short 
winter days. 
Where this can be 
arranged, the 
more compact 
floor plan which 
it gives, is a great 
advantage. 

here are a 








When the stalls face out both guttersean be cleaned from same alley. 


wards each other. It is sufficient to say 
that both arrangements are good. 

Those that favor the facing of the stock 
out present several points. 
ehief arguments is that it is easier to 
secure good ventilation. They also main- 
tain that it is easier to clean the barn 
when both gutters are in the 
same alley. Cows are handier 


One of their | each animal 


number of other 
things which 
must be taken into consideration in re- 
arrangement of an old barn or in building 
new, such as allowing plenty of space for 
arranging a feed way in front 
of all stock, limiting the number of outside 
doors, ete. Where horses are kept it is 


| 


CLEANING MILK UTENSILS 

The best results in cleaning milk uten- 
sils are secured when they are first washed 
in cold or lukewarm water and then with 
hot water. J. R. Keithley, dairyman for 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
states that the reason for this is that hot 
water hardens the casein and albumen 
and makes them stick, while they are 
soluble in cold or lukewarm water. A 
high grade of glue is made from casein 
due to its good sticking qualities. It takes 
hot water to remove the fat and boiling 
water or better yet live steam to kill the 
bacteria. So the order of washing should 
be first with lukewarm water then with 
hot water and finally rinsed with boiling 
water or live steam. A brush should be 
used rather than a rag. Milk cans should 
be washed as soon as emptied. If let stand 
the acid formed by the milk left souring 
will hasten rusting and the casein hardens 
when it dries making it hard to remove. 
The sooner the utensils that have con- 
tained milk or been in contact with it are 
washed the easier the job will be, the 
more thoroly it can be done and the 
utensils, if of iron or tin, will last longer. 


A DAIRY RATION 
I would like to know what other feeds I 
should feed my dairy cow besides the 
following: Good ensilage with a lot of 
soybeans in it, red clover and 
alsike, good shredded cornstalks, ground 
oats and cornmeal. What other feeds 





most desirable to have them in the end of 


should I feed for best results. The cow 
weighs nine hundred pounds 
giving twenty-five pounds of 





for milking, a condition es- 
pecially desirable where a 
machine is used. When the 
gutters are both in the same 
alley, the alley may be made 
wide enough for a manure 
spreader to be run in, thus 
lightening the work, keeping 
the barn clean, and making it 
an easier matter to remove 
the manure to the fields each 
day. The building in which 
the cows face out requires 
less doors and where horses 
are kept only one harness 





milk a day with milk that 
tests four percent butterfat. 
—W.S., Wisc. 

From the feeds which you 
have on hand an excellent 
ration for dairy cattle may 
be made. A cow es 
nine hundred pounds an 
giving twenty-five pounds of 
milk which tests four percent 
butterfat, will require prac- 
tically, two pounds diges- 
tible protein and fourteen 
pounds digestible carbohy- 
drates. These nutrients will 








room is required. The ad- 
vocates of this system main- 
tain that it is more healthy 
for the stock themselves since they are 
not breathing in each other’s faces 

On the other hand, we have arguments 
for facing the stock in. While the clean- 
ing of the barn could not be so easily done 
by this method, its adherents maintain 
that the use of a litter carrier will do away 
with this objection and that the feeding 
is made so much easier when it can all 
be done in the one alley that the addi- 
tional inconvenience of cleaning is more 


than made up. By this method the gutters | ginning than it is 
are next to the windows where the sun|to add on later. 
ean sterilize them and the danger of|A barn built to 
contamination and development of con- suit the size and 
tagious disease is reduced. By this ar-|needs of your 
rangement, the light is distributed evenly | farm will more 
to all stoek during the day. In addition| than make up in 


to all of these conveniences, such an ar- 
rangement affords better light for milking, 
harnessing and forth and it the 


sO 1S 


opinion of those who use this type of a 
barn that it does not require such a wide 
building. 





Finally, they maintain that the stock 








Sunlight helps in disinfection when the cows face in. 


the barn next to the house or barnyard 
where they will be handy to get when you 
want them. Above all things, plan for 
inerease in the size of your herd. Limiting 
the size of a new barn to the present 
size of the herd is one of the greatest 
faults in building 

or rebuilding. It 


be supplied by the following: 
Silage thirty pounds, clover 
twelve and one-half pounds, 


|oats four pounds, cornmeal four pounds, 


shredded stover what she will eat. 


In 1779 a law was passed prohibiting 


any breed of cattle but Jerseys on Jersey 


Island in the English Channel. 





is always cheaper 
to build large 
enough in the be- 


the value of your 
farm any incon- 
venience or worry 
you may undergo 
in planning it. Ef- 
ficrency now will 














save worry later. 





Three rows of stock make the most compact arrangement. 
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The new Porter Fig. 15 Stanchion has what 
dairy farmers have been seeking for years—a 
duplex cow-proof latch that is guaranteed cow- 
proof. No cow can open the Porter Fig. 15. 
Once her head is in place and the stanchion 
locked, she is there to stay — until hands release 
her. The Fig. 15 allows her perfect comfort and 
freedom of motion — but she can’t get away. 

Note the large bearing surface at the hinge— 
the weak point in most stanchions. 

The new Fig. 15 Stanchion has the same sim- 
plicity, strength and correct design for which 
Porter Stanchions have been known for many 


Cow-Proof Latch, viewed 
from above Stanchion. 
Both latches must be re- 


years. 


Pig. 15 Stanchica, 
open 


Look at the V-shaped track 
on which the roller-bearing 
tandem wheels run. Here is 
the secret of the most easily 
operated door hanger ever 
built. The two-point contact 
reduces friction to a mini- 
mum and makes the wheels 
self-centering. 


leased atthesametime in 
order to open Stanchion. 
Patented Nov. 21, 1916. 


The “Hummer” Door Hanger 


The V-shaped track is 
made of a single piece of 
heavy gauge steel, so formed 
as to have great strength 
and rigidity. This track and 
hanger showed no wear after 
carrying an 800-pound door 
back and forth enough times 
to equal a distance of over 
50 miles, 


PORTER HAY TOOLS 


The Porter Cyclone Grapple Fork handles all 
kinds of hay under all conditions. It is so bal- 
anced that it can be opened or closed with least 
effort. Comes back to the load in open position. 

This coupon will bring you interesting and 
valuable information, without any obligation on 
your part. Mail it now. 


J. E. PORTER CO. 
674 Guion St., Ottawa, Mi. 


PORTER 


Barn Equipment 
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GIVING MEDICINE TO STOCK 


The manner of giving medicine to our 


farm stock is quite important at times. I 
have been on farms where no way was 
known and the dosing of a cow or horse 
was a big job. I have had some experience 
im this work and I have observed other 
men in dosing animals as well. 

A pitchfork or a crotched stick with a 
handle about five feet long is the best 
starter for drenchirig a horse that I know 
of. I’ve used it a half dozen times at least 
and it works. Leave the halter on the 
horse and slip a strap that has been 
buckled around the upper jaw out under 
the nose strap of the halter. Put the fork 
tine thru the strap and raise up. The 
horse cannot get away if backed im a 
stall and its lower jaw is free to swallow 
all the time. If you hold both jaws tight 
the horse has little chance to take the 
drenching. I do not exactly like the fork 
for this use; it might injure the animal if 
he is sc appy. The stick is better.; But 
forks are = ays handy when in a hurry 
and sticks are not. At home we had one 
in the barn “all the time ready for use. A 
hame strap is the handiest strap to slip 
in the mouth. 

When a cew needs drenching I put my 
first and second fingers and thumb in her 
nose and dose with the other hand. A 
steer is handled as easily unless very wild, 
but even then when you get a fast finger 
grip it is pretty easy. Your fingers and 
thumb act as a sort of ring in the nose. 
This holding gives a free lower jaw for 
swallowing. 

Pig drenching can be done by the use 
of a small funnel on a couple of feet or 
less of inch rubber hose—and holding the 
pigs front feet off the ground. A hole cut 
in a@ shoe tip also gives a good chance 
to get medicine in a pig’s mouth. A 
pig chokes easily so more care must be 
used. 

Chickens usually are better 
with a sharp axe on the neck. One can 
seldom do much with sick ones and they 
are apt to be more dangerous to the 
others of the flock than their loss.—E. R.. 
Ohio. 


treated 


THE FARM GARDEN 
Continued from page 100 
and apportion it according to the 
A plan helps in more ways 
than one. A good system of successive 


area, 
family taste 
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“The House that 
Pays Millions 
for Quality’”’ 





plantings and rotations will make the 
garde n much more useful. 

There are certain plants whic h must be | 
planted at successive intervals to secure a | 


constant supply of these vegetables 
Among these are radishes, spinach, let- 
tuce, peas, parsley, dwarf beans, ete. | 
Early crops such as onions from sets, 
early beets, turnips, carrots, corn, cab- 
bage, etc., may be followed by late crops 
on the same ground For late crops some 
suggestions would include late peas, 
celery, brussels sprouts, cauliflower, late 
cabbage, spinach, late beets, kale and 
endive. 

Some ol F the vegetables like late corn, 
main crop potatoes, egg plant tomatoes 
squash, pumpkin, late corn, melons, 
cucumber pole beans, etc., and the 
perennial vegetables and fruits will oc- 
cupy the grol ind the whole season They 
should be planted where they may be 
cared for “ themselves. Then the short 
season crops will be in a block by them- 
selves where it will be easier to handle the 
rotation 

The time of planting will depend mueh 
on the crop and the season Some folks 
claim it depends on the moo One old 
gentleman tho, who had raised a good 
garden for many years, always asserted 
that he would rather plant his seed in the 





ground than in the moon, and he was right | 
too. For convenience vegetables may be } 
divided into a “cold temperature” 
and a “warm temperature’’ class. The 
first, or cold temperature vegetables 


class 


Save Half 
Shoe Costs 


Yankee Steel Taps and Heel Plates 
Will Do It! 


For Men, Women 
and Children 






These wonderful new sheet steel Sole Tape 
and Heel Plates make your shoes last twice as 
long. You put them on yourself in five minutes. 
Only a hammer needed. Weight only 2 ounces, 
flexible, springy. Cost less than leather soles. 


Bend in fingers to fit shoe. A 
Keeps soles dry and tn shape. ony om 
Non-skid corrugations prevent Come 


slipping Men’s or Women’s 
and Boy's size—complete set 
75e. post paid. Heel plates only 
per pair i5c. or 2pair 2c. Money 
back if notsatisfied. Send now. 


Dealers - Agents 
Cobblers 


write as for quantity prices, 
Increase your profits. 


SHOE SHIELD CO., tnc., Dept. 52 Augusta, iy. 








should be planted in open ground at peach 





Don’t overlook the Advertisements 
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BALL“)BAND 


Look for the Red Ball 










Look for the Red Ball 
when you buy Rubber 
Footwear, if you want 
perfect fit, real comfort, 
and More Days Wear. 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Foot- 
wear for all needs and pur- 
poses, sold in sixty thousand 
stores, has earned the con- 
fidence of ten million wearers. 


Ask your dealer for our 
free illustrated booklet, ‘‘More 
Days Wear.” It will show 
you our complete line of 
Rubberand Woolen Footwear, 
with full descriptions. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
335 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Write For Our 
Wholesale Price 








Learn how easily you can own 
this world-famous Swedish-made 
machine—now sold direct to users 
—. at “Direct-to-you” prices. 

Skims cream right down to 
the last particle. iest running 
and easiest cleaned separator ever built. 
Sold with lifetime guarantee. —— 











today for wholesale price. 

Catajog Mo. -A- 

Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

We manufacture Stoves, Ranges, Gas 


Rai , Furnaces, Oil toves and 
Heaters, Kitchen Kabinets and Tables 


We Ce vretiite vse 


tice y 














time, or when the 


and plum blossomin; 
catkins appear on willows and poplars, or 
when the silver maples are leafing out. 
In this class are included lettuce, es, 
turnip, Brussel’s sprouts, spinach, esuli- 


flower, carrots, cabbage, round seeded 

as, parsley, beets, endive, onions, and 

cale. Then when the apple trees bloom 

or the buds of late trees begin to unfold 
the warm season crops should be planted. 
Cucumbers, beans, sweet corn, pumpkins, 
squash, okra, are crops that fall under the 
head of warm season vegetables. Cer- 
tain crops such as tomatoes, peppers, and 
eggplants should be started» in the house 
in small flats or shallow boxes, or else in a 
hotbed if one is available. The plants 
should be transplanted once or twice so 
that they will be large and vigorous by 
thd time all danger of frost is passed. 

If some pains are taken, early cucum- 
bers, melons and squash may be started 
in the house also. Seeds are planted in 
berry boxes or small paper boxes. After 
the weather warms up the bottom of the 
box is removed and the box is set in the 
soil, the plants forming a hill. Cabb 
and cauliflower require somewhat the 
same treatment. Plant them out on rich 
moist soil after frost danger is past. 

Little more can be said about the 
vegetables and varieties themselves. So 
much depends on the likes and dislikes of 
the family. However, a little corner re- 
served for experiments and novelties may 

rove a most valuable part of the garden. 
There are various herbs and special crops 
not of enough value to be planted amon 
the main crops but which will add mu 
to the pleasure and use obtained from the 
garden. 

After the garden has been planned, the 
seeds in the ground and the plants com- 
ing up, the — dation for a successful 
garden has been established. In order to 
get real value from the garden, however, 
it will be necessary to continue giving it 
care and attention. Cultivation must be 
often enough to keep the weeds down and 
maintain a dust mulch, and thus 
conserve moisture and promote growth. 
As before mentioned, the more a team or 
horse can be used the better. It cuts 
down on hand labor, an important and 
expensive item. 

Much has been said concerning the care 
and planning of the garden. In addition 
to care, to be of the most benefit the garden 
should be properly utilized. Only as much 
stuff as can be used should be raised in the 
home garden. If there is a nearby 
market where vegetables can be easily pro- 
duced an extra amount can be raised for 
sale. Here is where the boys should 
shine. If there is not always a market for 
some of the more easily raised table vege- 
tables, there is seldom a time when extra 
tomatoes, melons, onions, and cabbage 
cannot be sold easily. 

After all is said and done, we all re- 
member a lot of things best if we have ex- 
perienced them. Experience is a valuable 
teacher, even tho sometimes dear. But 
it may be made cheaper if care is taken 
that you require experience only once. 
It is a good idea to have a notebook on the 
order of a diary in which you can kee 
track of a from crop condi- 
tions, markets, and weather to sales, 
time spent in rden and other items w hich 
may be of value another year. Save the 
old planting plan. Plant your different 
vegetables a little distance from their 
former locations. When the season’s 
work is over, before you forget it make 
notes of ideas for next season. In this 
way you will in time build up a good re- 
liable store of garden lore an knowledge, 
far better than you could pick up in wes 
and haphazard experience.—L L8G 





Don’t be afraid to turn the chickens and 
turkeys into the Orchard. They will 


destroy myriads of insects which are in- 
jurious to fruit but helpful to the fowls. 
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Extended Spring Sale 


New 1920 Models 





30 Day GALLOWAY OFFER! 


T wenty 
| Coun owa, milking cows and teaching calves to drink skim milk 
L isten! = med pail, From that time I have had a wide and varied experi- 


ein agricultural ana industrial lines. 


We have made many wendertel omere through 
| farm papers and over 800,000 satisfied cus- 

tomers have profited as a result of these bar- 

ains, but I can say truthfully and without hesi- 

Ettion that this special cream separator offer 
we are making here is positively the biggest and 
best we have ever made. 

But there's a reason for it. 

First, because we have added $1,000,000 new 
capital to our company which has enabled us to 
increase our prodection 60 we can make 15 
cream separators where we used to make only 
one. 

Second, because the Cream Separator is one 





of our specialties. 




























you at the — 


close as when the cows 


each other for washi 


Now for 


you save when 
Galloway. 
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oy ae you the difference my Dp 

h-priced yn ore = et ail waste and sell 
ttom yz F-+ 
Sanitary a fresh from my 
economical way—the modern way of doing 


Skims Close In Cold or Warm Weather 


This new 1920 © on dry feed nia New 8 warm weather skimmer. But 
when your cows are on dry ya — ew Sanitary} aw a (ences 


milk, Cream pail sh 
ing. High crank shaft (just 50 revolutions 3 minute). Oil bath 
and sanitary drip pan. 4good sizes : 875, 500, 


Mail Coupon 


Book a le 1 Lag hy) — co ‘Bee how seach 
nd lo sy 
: rh og bay at th direct from 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


The William Galloway Co. 


MAIL THIS ! 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


The Wm. Galloway Co. 
83 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 


Please send me your 1920 Separator Book and low price 
of your 30 day offer. 


years ago, I was down on a farm in Tama 


hird, because our factory experts have the 
equipment and the production of the new Gal- 
loway Sanitary Separator down to the finest 
point of mechanical perfection in every detail, 
All parts are made on dies and jigs standard- 
ized and alike turned out by the thousands on 
the most medern automatic machinery, every 
part interchangeable, insuring great efficiency 
in production and a separator as good as human 
brains, mechanical and ripened experi- 
ence can make it. 

For these reasons and because we sell direct 
—straight from our factory to you, which any 
man can cee enables us to cut _— right 
down to bed rock, and save a lot o gn in 
one single urchase even in these days 
“Tasty ony f piocenaily want 

it’s why I persor want you 

this ad today so you can get our 1920 catalog 

and make your own comparisons with any other 

separator offered you from catalog or store. I 

invite you, at our expense, to compare the new 

1920 Galloway Sanitary Separator in prica 
ign, finish, > aki mechanical 


to answer 


our risk to be the I teave i 
(Signed) 


oor, & 1 — -_ 
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ee 
should always skim up to ra capacity and particularly int in mn the spring 
and summer, when thegrass is green and the m uu 
a Separator like the Galloway. Then 
in the morning and evening mean justthat much more time in the 


Trial Test for 180 Milkings 


Use and test one for 90 days. Note its 
of pressed steel; Heavy tinware; Sanitary bowl; Discs se 
ng, Takes only a few of 


time counts. A few min saved 
fields. 


, sanitary base; Tank 
rate from 
em to skim a lotof 
and bowl vise combined with hinge for lower- 


, 950 lb. capacities. 


Free Book 


tate ante Givest 


83 Galloway Station, 
WATERLOO, IOWA 





















AFTER THE PASTURE DRIES 
Continued from page 134 

feed but it is difficult to handle. It should 

also be remembered that the feeding of 

green corn in the fall does not give much 

variety to the cow that receives silage 

thruout the winter. 

Sweet corn is the most palatable mem- 
ber of the maize family and is used more 
for soiling than the other types. The 
larger varieties give almost as large yields 
as the field corn, the forage is not so coarse, 
the leaves remain green longer and the 
crop is easier to feed. 

In many sections near canning fac- 
tories the green sweet corn stover is used 
for soiling purposes. This gives excellent 
results and the practice is to be recom- 
mended, tho it must be remembered that a 
considerable amount of valuable nutri- 
ents have been removed in the ears, 

Amber cane is one of the most valuable 
soiling crops for this section. The yield 
is quite large and under average condi- 
tions ten to sixteen tons per acre may be 
secured. It is succulent and palatable 
and cows will consume large quantities 
of it. It may be used over a long period 
of time without becoming coarse or wor dy ; 
It can also be produced at a lower cost per 
ton than any other crop grown for soil- 
age purposes in this section. Seeding 
should be fairly heavy to insure a fine 
growth of cane, as the finer and: less 
fibrous the crop grows, the higher will be 
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eady for market in less time 
at big saving in winter feed 


Hollow Tile farm buildings are always warm, dry, and 
easily ventilated, because of the two or more air spaces in 
each unit of their wind-tight walls. 

Winter live-stock being prepared for the spring market will 
put on more fat, with materially less feed, in warm, dry, well- 
ventilated buildings than they will in cold, draughty quarters. 





the palatability and the smaller the 


waste. Experience indicates that at least 


seventy pounds of seed should be sown 
per acre and ninety pounds will produce 


finer forage. 


This is one of the most palatable of 


soilages and cows willeat as high as seventy 
pounds of it per day even when on pas- 
ture. When any considerable amount of 
soiling is to be used, amber cane should be 
included among the crops grown 

The various varieties of foxtail millets 
have been used successfully for soiling 
purposes as they mature rather late in the 
fall and, like amber cane, can be used un- 
til the time of frost. Yields of ten to four- 
teen tons per acre can be obtained and only 
the finer stemmed varieties should be 
used as they give the most palatable 
forage. 

Alfalfa is undoubtedly the most valu- 
able soiling crop among the legumes, since 
the various cuttings may all be utilized as 
soiling Alfalfa may be said to owe its 
import ince as Aa forage crop to i high 
nutritive value, being especially rich in 
ash and protein; to its palatability; to 
its large total yield where successfully 
grown; to its drouth resistance; and to its 
long life, and consequent small cost of 
feeding. The period during which it is 
suitable, however, is limited, since wher 
the cutting is made too early the yield 
will be decreased, while in the later cut- 
tings the stems may become woody and 


fibrous, and in addition the succeeding | 


crop may suffer. The yields secured are 
usually large, varying from ten to eigh 
teen tons per acre Cows do not consume 
large quantities of alfalfa in the green 
state as the green feed does not seem 
to be relished proportionately as much es 
is the well cured hay Where alfalfa is 
grown successfully it may be included 


In any racional scheme of soiling 

Oats and Canadian field peas are among 
the most valuable of the early soiling 
crops Bot! re well adapted for this 
locality and when grown togethe give 


moderately large vields of very palatable 
feed. When the oats are in the milk and 
the peas have fill d the pods, the crop 1s 
most desirable and it should be utilized as 
fast as possible at this st we as the crop 
ripens rapidly with the feed becoming 
less palat ible. $y making two or three 





Hollow Tile Farm Buildings 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


The first cost is practically the same as well-built frame 
farm buildings—and it is the last cost, for they are perma- 
nent and do not require continual repairs and paint. Their 
smooth, sanitary walls are rat and vermin proof and they 
offer a fire-résistance badly needed by every breeder. 


Hollow Tile farm buildings are not experiments. They are 
profitable farm-building investments and pay big dividends. 

If you are going to build, get our free book, “Hollow Tile 
Farm Buildings,” and you will be convinced that Hollow 
Tile farm buildings are the most profitable. 


Be sure that yoor local lumber or building-material dealer 
furnishes MASTERTILe. Hollow Tile so trade-marked 
indicates material made in accordance with Association 
standards, It is your protection. Insist on getting it. 











THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


Amertca'’s Leading Manufacturers 
GY THIts MARK— MASJER[ILE— SHALL KNOW IT 
CONWAY BUILDING - CHICAGO 








Faster, Cleaner Shearing With Machine 


Old methods of sheep shearing are slow and waste 15% of the wool. When you shear 
with machine you not only get more wool the first cut, but the wool crop grows with each 
successive season. The wool is longer and better, and brings highest prices. 

The Stewart No. 9 at work The Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Machine is profitable if you have 
Strongly built only a dozen head. It’s a time and money saver on flocks up to 
Easily operated 







300. Easy to operate—strongly built. Price, $19.25. If your dealer 
doesn’t have it, you can buy from us by sending $2 and paying 
; &. balance on arrival. 

: For flocks up to 3,000 the Stewart Little Wonder is a marvel in 
power-operated equipment. 

For larger flocks you can operate as many power shearing 
units on line shaft as needed 

Write for our 1920 catalog and price list. 


~ CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. 116 , 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 
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RIFLES, CAMERAS, CARROM BOARDS given for a few hours of easy, 
pleasant work, Complete description of these splendid awards given on request. 
Write today for full particulars of our offer. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING - - - DES MOINES, IOWA 























sowings of this crop it is usually possible | 
to secure a plentiful supply of-green feed | 
for a period of about thirty to forty 
days. One of the difficulties which is ex- 
perienced in growing this crop is that the 
oats have a tendency to ripen before the 
peas. This can be overcome to some ex- 
tent by using a late variety of oats, and if 
necessary, sowing them a week or ten 
days after the peas have been drilled. 
Oats and peas are of sufficient value for 
soilin urposes to warrant their being 
veluded in soiling crop systems. 

This feed is very palatable in the early 
stages but is usually fed in limited quan- 
tities as pastures are not completely dried 
out at that time. Even under those condi- 
tions, however, a milking cow will con- 
sume forty to sixty pounds of the mix- 
ture daily. 

Soiling Systems 

The number of soiling systems that 
could be mentioned is unlimited but a 
few which are simple and practical can be 
suggested. In outlining chese the areas 
given are those that should — suit- 
able with a herd of about fifteen cows, 
provided ten acres of pasture were 
available. 

In outlining these systems simplicity 
has been aimed ‘at and one system is given 
where alfalfa is available, one where sweet 
corn stover can be used and one without 
corn or alfalfa. 

SYSTEM A—ALFALFA AVAILABLE 


\pprox. Approximate 
Crop Areu | Date of Date of 
Acres | Sowing Harvesting 





Alfalfa, lst Previous June 10-20 


cutting le Year 
Oats and Cana- 
dian field peas 1 April 5 June 15-July 5 


Oats and Cana- 


dian field peas le April 20/ June 30—July 10 


Alfalfa, 2nd Previous 

cutting Ly Year July 5-15 

Oats and Cana- 

dian field peas le May 5 |July 10-25 
Amber Cane. . 1 May 20\July 20-Aug. 20 
Amber Cane. 1 June 20|Aug. 15—Sept.20 
Amber Cane.. .| 1 July 5 |Sept. 10—Oct. 15 





SYSTEM B—GREEN SWEET CORN STOVER 
AVAILABLE 








Approx. A ——— ee 
Crop Area | Date of Yate of 
Acres | Sowing Harvesting 





Oats and Cana- 


dian field peas 1 April 5 |June 10—July 5 
Oats and Cana- 

dian field peas 1 |April 25 July 1-25 

Amber Cane. 1% | May 20\July 20—Aug. 25 
Amber Cane 1% (June 25 |Aug.15—Sept. 15 


Green Sweet 
Corn Stover... .| 1 \June 10 |Sept. 10—Oct. 15 


SYSTEM C—ALFALFA AND CORN UN- 
AVAILABLE 





Approx.| Approximate — 
Area Date of Yate of 
Crop Acres Sowing Harvesting 


Oats and Cana- 

dian field peas. 1 April5 June 15—July 5 
Oats and Cana- 

dian field peas. 1 |April 20 |July 1-20 

Amber Cane... 1 May 20\July 15—Aug. 20 
Amber Cane 1 j|June 25 |Aug. 15—Sept.20 
Millet. . I July 1 |Sept. 15—Oct. 15 


The systems outlined will under aver- 
age conditions maintain a supply of suc- 
culent feed thruout the summer but they 
ire exceedingly flexible and can be altered 
to suit individual requirements. 

The pastures of the middle west will 
not give the maximum or most economi- 

ul yields of milk without some succulent 
ipplement. To provide this, ¢,lage or 
ling crops should be used. C1. many 
lairy farms, silage is not available for 
immer feeding and under such condi- 
ons soiling crops must be grown if the 
naximum profit is to be obtained. 

The Cow in Health and Disease, by Dr. 
G. H. Conn. This book will be most 
valuable for the man with a small herd, 
or for a farmer with a farm dairy. It 
treats of the fundamental principles of 
sanitation and hygiene; the care and treat- 
ment in all common diseases is given, and 
there is also information on the handling 
of milk and milk products, and the in- 
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The Name 


Guarantees You Quality 
at the Right Price 


The reputation of Sattley Farm Machinery has been 
built up by 72 years of quality production. Therefore, 
the Sattley name appears only on products that are cer- 
tain to uphold or increase that reputation. We ownand 
operate the Sattley factory at Springfield, Ill., which builds 
this Separator and we back it with our strongest guarantee. 
Every detail of the mechanism is for long iife, easy run- 
ning, easy cleaning—and perfect skimming. 

Shipped direct from our warehouse nearest you, at a big 
saving in price—500-lb. size $63.40. Send for our Farm 
Book. it tells you all about Sattley quality Cream 
Separators. Free on request. 


FOUR SIZES 
375 Ibs., 500Ibs., 750 Ibs., 950 lbs. 


Easy Payments If You Wish 


Sold to you on 30 days’ free trial, 
and small monthly payments. 
Write for our easy payment plan 
and liberal guarantee. 



























Easily Adjustable Cream 
Screw 


Only 30 to 33 
Sanitary Discs 
Splash Oiling 
System, Oiling All Gears, 
Bearings and Shafts 
Square Sanitary Base 
Center-Balanced Bowl 


Bearing Case Protecting 
Gears from 
Water and 
Milk 


We save you 
money on 
freight by 
shipping 
from aware- 
house near 
you. 


500-lb. Size 
Cash Price 


Address Dept. 
E. 30 
Order by number. 
2874617 
Ship. wt. 170 Ibs. 












Ft. Worth, Texas 


Chicago Kansas City 





spection of such products. Price $1. 
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A QUESTION OF EQUIPMENT 


Ring Out The Old, Ring In The New 


Minnesota, I heard two farmers talking. One was about 

to buy a new farm, having just sold out his old place. 
“I’ve got two places in mind,” he said to the other. “I 
don’t know which one to take. One has a single barn on it 
which cost $3,000 about two years ago. The other place has 
three small barns on it. Two of them cost about $1,500 each 
and the other is worth about $1,000. [ can get both farms for 
the same price, and the only difference is in the barns, so far as I 
can see 


r ] SHE other night on a train between Austin and Owatonna, 
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Interior of the new barn which was responsible for a twenty per- 


cent increase in milk flow. 


Che other farmer studied awhile, then he said: “Well, it’s a 
sure cinch, Dan, that a fellow will take better care of a $3,000 
barn than he will of two or three cheaper barns!” 

The matter ended in a laugh, and soon they had changed the 
subject to local politics, but the chance bit of conversation set 
me to thinking of a dairyman up in Hennepin county, Min- 
nesota. His name is Johnson—G. H. Johnson, and his brother 
is associated with him in the enterprise. 

Speaking of barns made me think of them and their experi- 
ence, for the Johnsons have certainly seen the barn matter from 
all side Ss, and they have some very definite conclusions as to the 
pros and cons based on actual, tangible experience. 

Not so very long ago the Johnsons were starting out in the 
dairy business with a few cows, and an old ramshackle barn. 
You can get a better idea of what that barn was by looking at 
the picture, at the bottom of this page, than you can get from 
any description of mine. 

The barn was a good deal like thousands of others over the 
country; if not in appearance, it was like them in principle— 
hard to keep clean, insanitary, poorly lighted and ventilated, 
and not expected to give the cows the greatest degree of com- 
fort 

The Johnson barn had to be kept clean, for you all know what 
is demanded of the modern dairy. And keeping this barn clean 


and sanitary meant the expenditure of a great deal of labor, as 
one can gather from the interior view of the old barn. 

At the time the Johnson Brothers were operating the old 
barn, they were milking a herd of twenty-¢ight cows and they 
had no young stock whatever. I want you to remember th: it 
statement, as we will mention it again later on in the discussion. 

With these facts in mind, it would have been a revelation to 
you, as it was to me, to visit the Johnson farm at tne present 
time and note conditions as they are today. When I was at 
the Johnson farm, I found forty excellent Holsteins, many of 
them registered stock, in the new barn, as cozy and contented 
as kittens on a warm hearthstone. 

I simply went out to the Johnson farm, not telling anyone in 
advance, as some folks have a way of fixing things up, you 
know, if they think someone is coming. Dropping in on peo- 
ple you generally find things at about the average run of effi- 
ciency, and that is worth a great deal in judging what they 
have to say. 

So I dropped in on Mr. Johnson. I found him up in the 
loft sacking up some feed. In the course of our conversation, he 
took me down to the ground floor and I found those Holsteins 
as clean, contented and well cared for as any millionaire’s 
ds aughters. The barn was as clean as the picture accompanying 
this discussion. The only difference you would have noticed is 
Not a straw was out of 


that there were cows in the stanchions. 
place. 

















Interior of the old barn—inconvenient, dirty, unsanitary. 


“The barn itself cost just $5,000,” said Mr. Johnson, “‘whiie 
the equipment including drinking cups, ventilators, hay fork, 
etc., came to $850. This does not inc ude the milking machine 
or automatic pur The loft has a capacity of forty tons of 
settled hay, and the two silos are 16x36 and 12x36 in size. I 
do not know just exactly how many tons they hold, but I 
do know that they furnish ample ensilage for our herd.” 

Asking Mr. Johnson whether or not he thought the barn 
actually paid in dollars and cents re- [Continued on page 154) 














The 


old barn on the Johnson place; the new barn 1s shown at the top of this page 
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‘TAm Going. PUY’ 
‘ae r | Spring ’ 












To B 


Say this to yourself— 
and then doit. De- 
cide to pay up your 
debt to your soil. 
Decide now to spread 
with the NISCO— 
this year— this 
=~ spring. 


Make this statement, and plan now to carry it out. At least, get all the facts at once. 


Not next year, but this year—this spring. 


For now is the time to prepare for heavier crops 


this year. And regular, even spreading with the NISCO will do this. It will put new 
blood—new life—into your land. It will ripen your soil for this spring’s seed. 


Why The 
NISCO? 


Not simply because the NISCO is the original wide-spread- 
ing spreader do we urge you to buy it, now. Yet, that lead- 
ership does mean much to you. It gives you valuable pa- 
tented features that can be had only in this machine. 


And not because it is the best known and the largest selling 
spreader in the world today. Though this fact protects you 
It confirms your judgment—backs it with the approval of 
thousands. 

The real big reason is this:—You want the NISCO Spreader 
because it spreads manure, lime, and straw most quickly, most 
thoroughly, and most profitably. 

You want it because of the labor it saves—because of the 
extra years it lasts—and because of the light haul it gives 
with a heaped-up load. 


Ihe Original Wide Spreading Spreader 
(Known as New Idea in the East) 





Built by Spreader 
Specialists 


The NISCO Spreader was not built on the spur of the 
moment to meet competition. It is the result of 20 years 
constant improvement by Spreader Specialists. Untiring 
effort on the part of the men who have specialized on the one 
vitally important farm implement for a business lifetime ac- 
counts for the present prestige of the NISCO. 


A network of NISCO Branches covers the country. If 
needed, spare parts service is given quickly. And in eve 
community there’s a progressive dealer who handles NISC 
Spreaders and has machines on hand for early spring delivery. 


To make certain of bigger crops through betier soil fertility, 
order a NISCO. To make certain of getting your NISCO this 
spring, order it now—today. 


Be sure to ask your dealer for a free copy of our valuable book, ‘“‘Feeding The 
Farm.”’ It is filled with vital facts on fertilizing that you will want to know. 


NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 


“SPREADER SPECIALISTS”’ 


COLDWATER 
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STUDY YOUR RATIONS 
According to the tester of the Rock- 
ford, Illinois, Cow Testing Association, the 
cost of producing a hundred pounds of 


milk in Winnebago county varied in a 
single month from $3.69, the highest, to 
67 cents, the lowest. These figures il- 
lustrate the importance of a well balanced 
ration. Here was over three dollars 
difference in the cost of producing a hun- 
dredweight of milk. 

These extremes occurred in the same 
county, within twenty miles of one 
another. One of these dairymen might 
have had a little better equipment than 
the other, but in general conditions were 
the same. Both had access to the same 
kinds of feed. 

With feed at the present high prices 
it is easy to make a blunder which will 
amount to a large sum in a month or 
two. The time a farmer spends studying 
rations is very wisely invested. 

One of the things which has a tendency 
to make a ration more economical is the 
feeding of homegrown grain. This is 
available on the farm at wholesale prices. 
If it is sold, it must be hauled to market 
and a prepared dairy ration purchased 
at retail prices and hauled back home, a 
big waste of time. 

Under ordinary conditions, when a 
dairyman has alfalfa, silage, barley, oats 
and corn, about all that is necessary to 
purchase is a smal] amount of concentrate 
such as oilmeal or cottonseed meal. Of 
these two, personally I prefer the oilmeal 
as it is a laxative and less likely to injure 
a cow should she be overfed. Cotton- 
seed, on the other hand, is inclined to 

roduce constipation, and if too much is 
fed, will result in caked udders and other 
complications.—M. S 


A QUESTION OF EQUIPMENT 
Continued from page 152 
turn to him, was like asking a foolish ques- 
tion. 

“Well,” he smiled, slightly, ‘‘my brother 
and I had been bumping along under the 
old way for some time. We didn’t know so 
much about the dairying business and 
we were not so particular about the cows 
we bought. We just picked them up here 
and there, wherever we could get them, 
and we housed them in about the same 
indifferent manner. 

“Finally, we found out that we weren’t 
getting the results that we had heard 
others were getting. Naturally, this 
forced the conclusion home to us that we 
were not doing all that we should to help 
the cows make us money. It stands to 
reason, doesn’) it, that an 
cared for and well protected in winter will 
do better than one that has to brave the 
rigors of the elements as well as stand the 
strain of a heavy milk production? Our 
theory is that the more we can do to les- 
sen the one, the better our chances of in- 
creasing the other. 

“And I think we were justified in spe “1 
ing over ——~ for the barn, simply be- 
cause the herd is now producing fifteen 
to twenty percent more milk;—I mean 
the same cows—than they produced in 
the old barn! You probably wouldn’t 
believe it, but it’s due entirely to the fact 
that they get betver care in the new barn 

“That isn’t all. With the convenience 
and the ease of doing the various chores 
in the new ot it 1s possible for us to 
take care of fortv cows and fifteen he ad of 
young stock in the same time that it used 
to take us to take care of twenty-eight 
head. Here is a labor saving, if you want 
to look at it in that way, which returns 
good interest on the investment 


‘The new barn is easier to handle than 


the old one beeause things are arranged 


better; it is easier to clean and with the 
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CUSHMAN 


In Cushman Farm Engines every 
available ounce of power is put to 
work at the drive pulley, where you 
can use it. No power is wasted in 
turning over hundreds of pounds of 
excess weight in the engine itself. 


Lighter weight and higher speed, 
developing more power per pound, 
came in 1908, when the Cushman 
Motor Works introduced the first 
Light Weight All-Purpose Farm 
Engine. Increased power without 
increased weight in the Cushman 
Engine is the result of— 


First, an improved vertical design, 
racic ally different from the old-time 
heavyweight type; 
Second, the use of better ma- 
te ° 

Third, the employment of 
higher grade mechanics; 
Fourth, more accurate bal- 
ancingof reciprocating parts; 
Fifth, improvements and 
refinements in carburetion, 
ignition and lubrication. 


Handy 4 H. P. Outfit 


This Cushman 4 H. P. Handy 
Outfit probably is the most use- 
ful farm engine ever built. On 
thousands of farms i it is called “the 
family engine.’ 

A “hired girl” for potas 
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Double 
Cylinder 


This is the Cushman 


Bytes LF zation § 
weighs 


only 6540 Ibe. 
pm 4 780 Ibs. 


PLAS. —$ — 1 re 
Weigh Only 
One-Fourth as Much 


Cushman Engines weigh 
only 40 to 65 tbs. per horse» 
power—about one-fourth as 
much as ordinary farm en- 

gines. One man can mare 
I 4 = P. Cushman 


an th P. P. 
Cushman. = Consequerty 
they move 
qsomné fo from job to Y job. 


Because of their light 
weight, and also because they 
can run at various s 
Cushman Motors are known as 
All-Purpose Farm Engines. 
not only do all stationary jobs, even 
more satisfactory than ordinary engines, 
but they may be attached as power drive 
to so. in the field, ~ Y as harvést- 
ers, hay presses, grain and — binders, 
corn pickers, potato di ‘ 

Send for Book on Weight Engines. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
816 N. 21st St., Lincoin, Neb. 


Cushman “Does More” 
Electric Light and Power r Plant 
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It does more for the farmer than 
a combiate ge an Electric Light Plant = 
a Portable - Plant in one oe, = 
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Plowing Ear Corn Under 


Instead of The Corn Stalks 


HINK of plowing under good ear corn and hauling the fodder to your barn. 
—- out the ears and leave the stalks, leaves and husks in the fiel 
ng more feed nutrients in the field than you take out in the ear corn. 


A recent Bulletin issued by the University of Illinois, says 
a slightly larger total quantity of nutrients e the stalks, 
You can save this unnecessary waste with 


over 100 bushels per acre, there is 
leaves and husks than in the grain.’ 


JENNEY SILO - FILLER - HUSKER 


the machine that husks the 
maturity. 


Save the labor of husking. 


giving the facts to- 
day. Learn howa 
JENNEY -SILO- 
FILLE R-HUSK- 
ER will pay for it- 
self every time you 
fill your silo. 


HALL MFG. C0. < EDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





corn and fills the silo at the 
Fill your silo at any 


Get These Two Free Books 








When you 
, you are actually leav- 


“in a field of corn yielding 


same time. Let your corn reach 
time. Save your ear corn. 


This 
Machine \o 
Pays For “Ww 
itself Every 


ime You 
Fill Your Silo 
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litter carrier it is no trick to keep it clean. 
Naturally, a man takes more of an in- 
terest in a barn of this kind, he likes to 


keep it spick and span and that may havey 


something to do with the returns it makes, 
but even if it does, I guess you have to 
give‘the new barn the credit, ‘don’t you?” 

Up’ to the present time, the Johnsons 
have sold practically all of their milk and 
cream to the local creamery, but now they 
are getting ready to install a modern milk 
house all their own, so that they can have 
their milk certified. This will, in the end, 
materially increase profits. 

The Johnsons are very enthusiastic 
over their milking machine. That it is a 
paying investment, they do not doubt for a 
single instance, and they are ready to cite 
a concrete ex: umple to prove their conten- 
tion: 

“Tt takes us just one and one-half 
hours,” said Mr. Johnson, “to milk the 
herd of forty cows. It would take four 
exceedingly good milkers to do the same 
work in the same time. This means that 
one man would have to milk ten cows, and 
it takes a mighty good man to milk ten 
cows in an hour and a half. 

“But that isn’t so bad, if you could get 
the men. Getting the men is an utter im- 

vossibility, if they find out that there is a 
fot of milking to be done on top of other 
work. Did you ever try it? But we have 
no trouble getting help as soon as we let 
them know that.we run a milking ma- 
chine.” 

By far one of the most important ad- 
vantages of the modern barn is the ven- 
tilation made possible by modern inven- 
tive skill. The Johnson barn, which I 
visited in zero weather, was as warm and 
cozy inside as a front room parlor. There 
Was running water in the drinking cups 
and not a trace of frost anywhere, except 
on a few of the windows. 

This is, in large measure, due to the 
ventilating system, and partly to the 
thoro and efficient construction of the barn 
itself. Another evidence of the effect 
of the system was the fact that there was 
no evidence of an excessive moisture con- 
tent in the air, such as one would expect 
to find where such a large number of 
animals were housed in one place. 

The lighting facilities in the Johnson 
barn, as will be noted from the picture, is 
made possible by the windows extending 
on three sides of the barn. This makes it 
as light as day in the inside, a condition 
that has a large share in the sanitation 
and cleanness of the barn. 

As I thought of the Johnsons and the 
Holsteins, I could not help but admit that 
it was true that a fellow will take better 
care of one good barn than he will of half 
a dozen average ones. It may be human 
nature to do so, but is that any indictment 
against building the better barns and 
giving the cows the extra benefit of your 
nature? 

We are inclined to think that the bet- 
ter barn deserves the credit. It has been 
proved in the Johnson experience and in 
the experience of dozens of others that the 
dairy herd responds to the newer way. 

CALVES FAVOR WHOLE GRAIN 

Many farmers imagine that ground 
grains are better for calves than are whole. 
A recent experiment conducted by the 
Iowa Agricultural College shows that the 
contrary is true, that calves prefer whole 
rather than ground grain when fed on 
grain free choice. 

In this experiment three calves between 
one and two months of age were fed for 
two periods of thirty days each. No corn 
was consumed during the first period. 
The second period, one hundred pounds of 
whole corn and only three-tenths of one 
pouns of cracked corn were cleaned up. 
n the first period, fifty-eight pounds of 
whole oats were eaten and during the 
second period this was increased to sixty- 
eight pounds, but in no case was more than 
one-half pound of ground oats consumed. 
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Did This 


sulator? 


Champion Spark Plugs stand this 
rough treatment and do not crack or 
break; our famous No. 3450 Insulator 
has been developed and strengthened 


to such a degree. 


Car owners who use Champion 
Spark Plugs areremarkably free from 
the ordinary spark plug accidents as 
well as from troubles due to excessive 
heat, shocks and temperature changes. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug 
specially designed for every type of 


gasoline engine. 


There is a Champion Spark Plug 
for every type of engine on motor 
cars, trucks, tractors, motor boats 


and airplanes. 


Order a set from your dealer today. 


Be sure the name Champion is on the In- 
sulator and the World Trade Mark on the Box 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 


Toledo, Ghio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Ever 


Happen To You? 


HEN putting in spark plugs, 
has your wrench ever slipped, 
banged into another plug and 
cracked or broken the porcelain in- 
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Good to the fast mm 


Get it at your local dealer’s. if he 


Blatchford Calf Meal Company 





POUNDS or CALF MEAL 
GALLONS" OF MILK? 


HE fact that many thousands of America’s farmers 

raise all their calves on Blatchford’s Calf Meal— 

and have been raising them on it for years—PROVES 
CONCLUSIVELY that calves THRIVE on it. 


|| Blatchfords Calf Meal 





WRITE 
refer you to some one near-by who can, ge ee Smee 
Dept, 3523 Waukegan, Illinois 
dn business over 119 years 














Every pound of Blatchford’s 

Calf Meal makes one gallon 
of rich milk-substitute. With 
milk selling per gallon for 
about four times the cost of 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal per 
pound, a wise and econom- 
ical thing to do is to raise 
your calves on Blatchford’s. 


WHY NOT test the “Blatch- 
ford Way” this 

: ring? Try it on one calf onl 

sxe J a at least M 
You are certain to 
be entirely satisfied with the way 
your calf will grow and develop— 
and a money you will save will 
our eyes to the fact that 
the * latchford Way” is the sen- 
sible way, the economical way, 
right way. 


Sree on request, 
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This Book tells 
very ploinly about 
all types of Roof- 
ing 

It igan unbiased ex- 
Pianation as to what 
Sinto each kind of 
roofing from thie 

Standpoint of a 
manufacturer who 


| makes all kinds 
Sent prompt 





and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves m Comervation 








Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 








Prevention 


Products 
















N' YWADAYS “big business” makes a 
science of economical equipment and 
maintenance. When industrial engineers 
choose an asbestos roofing, they do so from 
every angle of economy. First cost is but 
one item to be balanced against length of life 
and low cost of upkeep. 

Isn’t the problem the same for the farmer? 

Isn’t a roofing that never needs painting 
and that will last as long as the building itself, 
the cheapest in the end, even at a slightly 
higher first cost? 

When farmers realize that an asbestos 
roofing, whether of shingles or in the con- 
venient ready roll form, is a stone roof they 
will cease to confuse it with cheaper types of 
roofing material that are of non-mineral sub- 
stance, and, therefore, subject to the disin- 
tegrating effects of heat, air and water. 

Asbestos is a rock fibre, mined from the 
ground like any other mineral. It is as im- 
pervious to the sun’s hot rays, rain, snow, ice 
or dampne 88, as the boulders in your field— 
it makes a “once and for all roofing.” 


Fire Safe, of Course 


Fire protection is the service for which 
asbestos is best known. Those fire preventive 
qualities that make it indispensable for 
theatre curtains and insulating materials 
apply to asbestos roofing, making it the pre- 
ferred roof wherever fire ordinances are in 
effect. That is why the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., who classify all building ma- 
terials in relation to fire risk and whose ratings 
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Union Tanning Co 
Cumberland, ind, 


Roofed with Jobns-Manville Asbestos Roofing 


Why shouldn’t 
your Barn have 
as good a Roofing 
as this Plant? 


form the standard on which all insurance 
rates are based, give to asbestos the high 
rating of “Class B”, equaled only by metal, 
slate or tile. No cheaper ready roofing is 
non-inflammable enough to get such endorse- 
ment. 


Asbestos Roofing and Johns- 


Manville 


For over a quarter of a century Johns- 
Manville have been the leaders in the develop- 
ment of asbestos products. The ownership of 
their own asbestos mines gives them a tre- 
mendous advantage in both quality and sus- 
tained supply of the raw material but, added 
to that, are long years of experience in meeting 
the requirements of each market to which 
asbestos can be applied. 


So Johns-Manville are experts as roofing 
specialists. Making every kind of roofing, 
even the so-called “rubber type,” they are in 
a position to judge of the relative merits of 
each, and through their agents and repre- 
sentatives scattered everywhere, can advise 
helpfully not only as to what roofing to apply, 
but how to apply it. For Johns-Manville 
responsibility does not end with the sale of the 
roofing. A Johns-Manville “registered” roof 
has behindit the Company’s obligation to see 
that your complete and permanent satisfac- 
tion is assured. 


The Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are 
made in various grades of ready roll roofing, 
in shingles, in “‘built-up”’ form for flat roofs or 
corrugated for skeleton frame buildings. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., 


Toronto 
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FEEDING THE CALF 
Will you kindly give directions thru 
your most excellent paper about feeding 


a calf. 
milk? —C. M. C., Pa. 


The young calf should receive from ten 
to twenty pounds of skimmilk daily be- 
the smallest quantity and in- 


ginning wit 
creasing it as the calf increases in size and 
vigor. 
days old, they should receive the whole 
milk or colostrum and then a little less 
than one-fourth pound of the grain 
mixture is added to the skimmilk from 
the time the calves begin to receive skim- 
milk. Increase the amount of grain after 
a couple of weeks, gradually increasing it 
to two or three pounds daily when the 
calf is four or five months old. The grain 
mixture should consist of starchy con- 
centrates or of such as are low in protein 
like rolled barley, oats, wheat bran or 
middlings, dry beef pulp, etc. In the case 
of more or less delicate calves that do 
not eat their feed readily, a small propor- 
tion of linseed meal may be included in 
the grain mixture. Feed the warm skim- 
milk, three or four times daily at first, and 
then cut the number of feeds to twice 
daily. 


FOR WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH 

Continued from page 5 
standing with the Idaho producers that 
certain weed seeds will not be tolerated at 
all and every effort is made to have the 
fields clean. In June a representative of 
the DeKalb Agricultural Association goes 
to Idaho and inspects the fields carefully 
looking for plants that are on the list of 
undesirables. If the inspector finds any 
Canada thistles, quack grass, buekhorn or 
clover dodder in a field he will accept no 
seed from it. There is an absolute bar 
against these dangerous ts, and as a 
result of the standard of the particular 
Illinois farmers the Idaho growers are 
turning out a better quality of seed than 
ever before. 

At hulling time the inspector is on the 
job more than ever. He has two local men 
to assist him in keeping track of the vari- 
ous fields where seed is being hulled. The 
growers’ association also keeps watch to 
see that no individual slips over some- 
thing that would hurt their reputation. 
The inspector and his assistants see to it 
that no substitutions are made. The seed 
must come from the fields that have been 
designated to produce for the DeKalb 
farmers. The bags of seed as they are 
taken from the huller are sealed and tagged 
with a lot number. 

The bags are shipped to the DeKalb 
County Agricultural Association and the 
seed is thoroly cleaned by lot. The clean- 
ings are carefully examined for any trace 
of those four noxious weeds and if any is 
found the lot is discarded and sold for 
chicken feed. It is evident that cheap seed 
is not the aim of these men who have gone 
to such great pains and traveled such great 
distances. They could get all the seed 
they need at a lower price many times, 
but price is hardly a consideration with 
them now. Farmers now put in their 
orders to the association without asking 
what the price is going to be and they are 
not required to make a deposit. Even if 
a farmer should decide that he does not 
want the seed he has ordered it makes little 
difference as the business is big and re- 
quests for seed are continually coming in 
from other parts of the state. The associa- 


tion has never yet had enough clover seed 


It is about ten days old and I 
would like to raise it on calfmeal and skim- 


Until the calves are three or four 
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higher price than is asked for much of the | 
seed that is sold on the open market. 
The prices charged for the seeds handled 
by the association do not go up and down 
with the market quotations. y enough 
is added to the cost to pay freight, cleaning 
expenses, office maintenance and interest 
on the capital stock. Farmers who have 
been getting their seed in this way have 
found that price is often the least im- 
portant consideration in buying seed. 
The rapid growth of the business shows 
what they think of the service they have 
been getting. Last March the association 
did a business amounting to $225,000. 
Nearly all of that was seed business and 
the principal seeds handled that month 
were wheat, clover and alfalfa. 
When the government fixed the price 
of wheat during the war Mr. Eckhardt 
saw that there was apt to be a scarcity of 
seed wheat. The farmers in his county 
were induced to save enough for their own 
use and some to spare. In 1918 the asso- 
ciation had 20,000 bushels of spring wheat 
and 10,000 bushels of winter wheat that 
it held for seed. Since a large share of the 
DeKalb farmers had their own, much of 
this supply was used to help out the situa- 
tion in various places thruout northern 
Illinois. 
There is.considerable variety to the 
business done by the association and it is 
expanding and diversifying all the time. 
Alfalfa and clover make up a large part 
of the seed business. Most of this seed is 
bought from that organization of Idaho 
farmers. The clover seed handled con- 
sists of red, alsike and mammoth. The 
timothy seed that is handled is mostly of 
local production. Various other seeds are 
bought and sold in considerable quantities. 
Among these are peas, millet, rape and 
soybeans. The mullet is usually bought 
locally and the soybeans are generally 
obtained in Illinois. Some corn is han- 
died most seasons, but this year it was not 
thought necessary. Chicken feed is a by- 
— of the business that is usually on 
and. It consists of sereenings and weed 
seeds that are taken out by the cleaning 
mills. 
The past year the DeKalb County Agri- 
cultural Association handled 2500 bushels 
of clover seed, 800 bushels of alfalfa, 2000 
bushels of timothy, 20,000 pounds of 
dwarf essex rape, and a large quantity of 
soybeans. The proportions of different 
seeds handled depends to a great extent 
upon local weather conditions and of 
course price has something to do with it. 
If the price of any seed should soar far 
above normal its use would be curtailed 
no matter how good the quality. But 
normally, price is not the determining 
factor. 
Not all the seed used on the farms of this 
section is bought thru the association. A 
great deal of seed is bought from local 
seedsmen and from seed houses in the mid- 
dle west. If a farmer has received a sample 
of seed from a seedsman or from a grower 
he often brings it to the office of the asso- 
ciation and has it examined. If it is good 
the secretary advises him to buy it regard- 
less of who handles it. The secretary 
being also the county agent is well: ac- 
quainted with most of the farms, the topo- 
graphy of the land and the soil types and 
is able to give valuable advice regarding 
the sort of seed that would give best re- 
sults on certain fields and the kind of grass 
mixtures that should be used. Another 
service that the association is able to give 
is seed cleaning. If a farmer has bought 
seed outside he can bring it to the associa- 
tion seed house and have it cleaned with 
the best machinery for the purpose. 
When this farmers’ buying and selling 
organization first be to take on size 
and weight the cceaih af the town were 






| W. Nicholls, Trempeal 


KOW-KURE with entire sat- 
isfaction. The first box I used 
saved for me two _ valuable 
Guernsey cows which would 
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BARRENNESS 


Color Sells Butter 


Add a rich ‘‘June shade”’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It pays 


gives that even, golden shade eve 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless 
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afraid that it would be at the expense of 
the local merchants, but at the present 
time they have a very friendly feeling 
toward these business farmers. The deal- 
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the fact that it sells what it handles at a 
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now keeping a better quality of seeds and 
are doing about as much business as they 
ever did. The association has caused a 
great increase in the use of clover and 
alfalfa and these legumes have brought 
increased yields of nearly all the crops. 
The elevator operators have been among 
the first to benefit from the increased pro- 
duction of small grains and corn, and these 
are the men who formerly handled much 
of the seed sold to farmers. 

Some strong links are being forged to 
hold the city people close to this associa- 
tion of farmers. That was not the idea to 
start with, but that result is being at- 
tained. Last fall while Mr. Eckhardt was 
in Idaho he bought what at first appeared 
to be large quantities of apples and pota- 
toes for the folks back in DeKalb county. 
He obtained about 20,000 bushels of the 
best potatoes and apples of the jonathan, 
rome beauty and winesap varieties to the 
amount of four carloads. That was in the 
neighborhood of forty thousand dollars 
worth of stuff. Town folks were just as 
welcome to the big potatoes and the large 
red apples as the farmers and they came 
in droves to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. The demand was much more than 
the supply. Those who did not get their 
orders in early were out of luck. These 
people who have been helped to get food 
at a near-cost price during these times of 
high prices are not going to plead for the 
many inefficient corner grocery stores that | 
happen to be hit by such money saving 
ventures and they do not hesitate to say 
so. They come right up to the front door 
of the Agricultural Association office in 
the day time and get their stuff and take 
it home in the tonneau of the automobile. 

During the war Mr. Eckhardt had 
charge of the seed corn administration of 
the Illinois Council of Defense. The stock 
record system now in use by the DeKalb 
County Agricultural Association to keep 
tab on its seed business was originated in 
that administration. This card record is 
simple and efficient. At the end of each 
day it can be told at a glance just how 
much seed of each kind has been bought, 
how much sold, how much delivered and 
the amount stillon hand. This association 
was formed to do business for the farmers 
and it is operated in a businesslike man- 
ner. When you consider that their trans- 
actions now probably amount to around a 
half million dollars a year you will know 
that the old barn-door system of accounts 
is hardly feasible. 

In spite of the big figures that are neces- 
sary in telling of the work accomplished 
by this farmers’ seed company it is only 
in its swaddling clothes. Some time is 
required for a movement of this sort to get 
into the long swing forward, but big plans 
have been outlined and if the past few 
years are any criterion they will be 
brought to maturity. Besides keeping the 
fields of DeKalb county clean by buying 
only the best and watching the seed supply 
unceasingly these men plan to produce 
large quantities of seed grains for the mar- 
ket. They expect to make the county 
famous for a whole sextet of grains—corn, 
winter wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley 
and rye. Last year the association han- 
dled a good deal of marquis wheat and 
oderbrucker barley, both high yielders in 
this section. Secretary Eckhardt also got 
in some rosen rye from Michigan. The 
demand in the fall cleaned up every avail- 
able bushel that was offered for seed. A 
number of varieties of grains are being 
tried out. Red rock winter wheat is one 
of which good things are expected. If a 
few that are still a little in doubt come up 
to expectations we may look for an impos- 
ing list of seed grains from DeKalb county 
before long. It will probably include mar- 
quis spring wheat, red rock winter wheat, 
lowa 103 oats, silver king corn, oder- 
brucker barley and rosen rye. These are 
all varieties that have been pretty well 








tested out by different experiment stations, 
but they must demonstrate their worth ini 
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For Extra Miles of Wear 


This is the most practical footwear you could 
buy—for yourself or your family. 
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EXCEL BOOT 
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Made of the best quality of 
fabric and rubber— 


Compacted by the same process 
that puts miles of excess wear 
into Hood Tires— 


These boots, arctics and rub- 
bers, not only are tough enough 
to withstand the stubbing, cut- 
ting, grinding punishment of 
broken roads and frozen ground, 
but they have the strength and 
the stamina to give you the best 
of service and satisfaction 
throughout extra weeks and 
months of wear. 


Ask at your dealer's for the 
kind with the gray soles and the 
yellow label. 


He will be glad to sell them to 
you for he knows that the 
extra miles 


HOOD EXCEL FOOTWEAR 
gives, will bring you back again. 


Styles for every use—each the 
best for its purpose. 
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this particular county before they get 
permanent places on the farms. Silver 
king corn looks pretty good so far. About 
120 acres were grown under contract this 
vear for the association. 
“ At the present time the agricultural 
association is using an old schoolhouse 
which was purchased from the city for its 
office and for storing and cleaning seed. 
It also owns an elevator a short distance 
away. The office of the county agent is 
also in this old school building. The new 
organization that handles the seed busi- 
ness has been looking far ahead and has 
bought considerable property. 

The plans for a big seed busmess inelude 
a pure-seed elevator. Nothing but pure 
seed will be kept in this structure. There 
will be separate bins and separate elevators 
for each variety to prevent mixing. Every 
precaution will be taken to get pure 
varieties in the first place and they will be 
kept pure. The seed will be grown by 
members under the supervision of the 

ssociation. Mr. Eckhardt says they ex- 

ct to have an inspector who will travel 
ind the county and inspect the fields. 
irmers who grow seed that is to go out 
th the backing of the organization will be 
ked to give oath that there was none of 

e several noxious weeds in the fields. 

“The seed corn proposition in this 
climate is a hard one,” says Mr. Eckhardt. 
“But the association plans to build a large 
paper-lined bin equipped with blowers that 
will pour cold air thru it. The blower is an 
experiment. Corn is the worst seed to 
handle here, but a strong attempt will be 
made to solve it. One part of the plan is to 
get northern seed corn, ship it south to be 
grown that year and then bring the crop 
here to cure and sell to farmers here and 
farther north. 

“No selfish motive entered into the 
building of this seed handling organiza- 
tion,” says Mr. Eckhardt. ‘It came into 
existence because the business was too 
large to be handled by the haphazard 
financing that was necessary under the 
DeKalb County Soil Improvement Asso- 
ciation. Not a‘dollar of the capital stock 
has been used for promotion purposes. 
It has paid its way and grown stronger 
each year because it gave the farmers seed 
service that they had needed for years, 
but had not succeeded in getting from any 
other source. A fundamental rule is: 
Never handle a pound of low grade seed. 

And this is one bit of advice that the asso- 
ciation gives to farmers: If you must save 
money, either sow less good seed per acre 
or sow fewer acres. But always use the 
best seed.” 

The better seed movement in that one 
county in northern Illinois has extended its 
benefits over the whole state and farmers 
from the Wisconsin Ime to Cairo have 
heard about it. Nearly every day one or 
more of them writes in trying to get seed 
of some kind. For years efforts had been 
frequently made to get a law put thru the 
legislature to protect Illinois farmers from 
foul seed, but interests that benefited 
from selling low grade stuff had succeeded 
in blocking it. t year, however, a bill 
was put thru to regulate the selling of agri- 
cultural seeds when containing noxious 
weed seeds and proviling a fine varying 
from five to one hundred dollars for viola- 
tion. It is now a law and Illinois farmers 
are no longer at the mercy of crooked seed 
dealers. The fact that the farmers in one 
county had taken the matter into their 
own hands and had demonstrated what 
could be done by protecting the seed sup- 
ply was a large factor in getting this needed 
legislation. 

“For whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.”” Those DeKalb farm- 

ers use this quotation as their motto. The 
undying truth of those words written cen- 
turies ago is being demonstrated in their 
fields every succeeding season. It is also 
being demonstrated im other quarters 
where a good crop of thorns and briars 
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Locks The Whole Herd in 
Or Lets Them Out With One Shift 


Handy Lever 

















Hudson free-turning, full 
swiveled stanchions permit 
greatest bodily freedom. 
Double sure-stop device di- 
rects every cow tostanchion. 
Special alignment device 
makes stall fit all lengths of 
animals. Stanchions adjust- 
able for young stock as well 
as full-grown animals. One 
shift of a handy lever locks 
in or releases any number of 
cows from | to 50. A boy 


care of live stock. Our free 
types of Stanchions, Stalls, 
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has been produced. 


Write for our free Ca today and save 
money on your farm 
you the name of our dealer near you or 
see that you're supplied. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Barn Equipment 


is the choice of J. B. Irwin, owner of Duchess Skylark 
Ormsby—the world’s greatest cow of all breeds. It 
will be your choice, too, when you compare the new 
and improved features which really give your cows 


“Real Comfort in the Barn” 


can doit. Yousave 9% oper- 
ations a day in handling a 
herd of 25 cows. Think of 
what thismeansto you. Any 
number of cows can be kept 
in or released as desired. 
Each stanchion may, if pre- 
ferred, be operated individ- 
ually, as with ordinary 
equipment. These and many 
other features are fully de- 
scribed in our new free cat- 
alog. 





Get the Complete HUDSON Catalog 
OF ALL LIVE STOCK HOUSING FIXTURES 


Hudson makes everything needed for the better housing and 


Catalog describes our different 
Litter Carriers, Hay Carriers, 


Water Systems, Tank Heaters, Feed Grinders, Cookers, Barn 
Ventilating Systems, Hudson All-Weather Door Hangers, etc. 





| FREE! 


To Our 
Customers 


We will give 


—the services of 
our architectur- 
and engineer- 


Mfg. Company 


Dept. 158 ing depart- 
ments. Write us 
Now—Today. 
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CLEAN MILK 

“IT don’t see why this milk sours so 
quick. It was fresh this very morning and 
now it isn’t fit to use.” That is an expres- 
sion that I hear from time to time in going 
about the country as a cow tester. To 
sum the thing up quickly there isn’t very 
much to the cause except dirt. It may not 
be the soil that we think of but just dirty 
careless methods in most cases. 

One time I was baching for a few days. 

A neighbor’s cow was dry and they wanted 
milk from our farm. Outside of what i 
used went straight thru the separator as 
a bachelor doesn’t want to spend much 
time with mhilk. What was separated went 
to the chickens and pigs so I didn’t care 
how soon it soured. I was a little careless 
of course about washing the milk pail. 
When the neighbors came after their 
quart of milk I told them to split the 
quart and get a pint each half day be- 
cause it would sour before morning. They 
didn’t seem to want to hurt my feelings 
and said that it wouldn’t sour, no, of 
course not. I knew it would and told them 
why. Next time they came after it they 
said I was right. It did sour. 

I didn’t bother to wash out the cracks 
and corners of the milk pail. I didn’t 
have time nor take it. Dirt lodged there 
and that was the starter for sour milk. 
Bacteria are eternally onto their job and 
one must be a hustler to keep ahead. But 
we ought to know that and be ready. 

It has been my lot to observe the 
methods of two women in the handling 
of milk. One of them used care in keeping 
the milk pail clean and aired and sunned. 
She didn’t have any trouble about milk 
souring for as much as two days with 
decently warm weather. It always kept 
for twenty-four hours. And the method 
of handling the utensils was all there was 
to the secret. The other woman was 
naturally untidy with her housework. 
She didn’t always have time to strain the 
milk right away. Sometimes she left the 
strainer set in the pail for a half day in 
the hot summer time before she washed 
either the pail or strainer. All the dif- 
ference in the product of these two women 
was that the last one had trouble in keep- 
ing milk for table use from morning till 
night or from one milking to the other. 
Bacteria grew and souring was the result. 

Cleanliness at the barn will help of 
course in keeping milk sweet. If the 
strainer at the barn is so dirty it sticks to 
your fingers, if the flies are pretty well 
distributed over the strainer surface, you 
may be sure that it will take a lot of care 
at the house to keep milk sweet. But if 
there is help from both places there will 
be little trouble. No particular care is 
needed like we expect in a_ barn 
that is producing milk with a certain 
bacterial count, but the cow ought to be 
brushed off so that dirt and bedding do 
not drop into the pail while milking. 

\ little care both at the barn and in the 
house will work wonders with that sour 
milk problem. Sometimes it is all caused 
by ignorance, but I feel sure that more 
fiten it is casued by carelessness. People 
j ist take a chance and s Wy, % ’h, I believe 
that pail is clean enough. I’ve got a lot 
of work to do and I'll let it go today and 
give it a good scalding and cleaning to- 
morrow.” But there is something else to 
do tomorrow.—E. R., Ohie. 
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Your Live Stock 


T’S mostly a matter of digestion 
and health. Your horses will do 
more work, your cows give more milk, 
your pigs grow faster if you give them 


Pratts Animal Regulator 








It makes their feed go to work, in- 
creases the health of your stock, and 
that means more profit to you. 
Used by farmers and veterinarians 
the world over because it pays them. 
Always sold with this guarantee: 


“Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satisfied” 

Sold by 60,009 dealers. 
Write for Pratts New Live Stock Book—Free 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 
Makers of Pratts Poultry Regulator. 


Hog Tonie, Cow Remedy, Dip an 
Disinfectant, Veterinary Remedies. 


There’s one near you. 
KWOK 
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More Profit From 



























NATURE 


designed the 
GREAT WESTERN 


You know cream must come to the TOP. 
Milk must go to the BOTTOM. That's 
Nature's law. Now look at the “Great 
Western.” See the cream spout at the 
top of the bowl? The milk spout at the bot- 
tom? That's the RIGHT WAY to separate 
cream. Nature's way. To be most suc- 
cessful your seporator must work WITH 
Nature—not AGAINST Nature 


CANNOT CLOG 


Even Drains Itself 


Easily cleaned. Just pour a little 
warm water in the tank. It will 
flush the bowl and come out the 
milk spout at the bottom. A quick wash- 
ing and scalding puts on the finishing touches. 
Low swinging tank. High crank. Ball bear- 
ings. Sure oiling system Enclosed gears. 

BIG PICTURES TELL IT ALL 
Illustrated catalog shows how the ‘* Great 
Western’ works Nature's way—only tn seconds 
in place of hours. See these pictures. Write 
for catalog. IT IS FREE. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
901 Second Ave. ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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Many farmers with good stock hesitate 
to begin testing because they feel that | 
the older breeders have all of the ad- | 
vantage and that there is no chance for| 
one who is new at the game. The in- 
accuracy of this idea is proved by E. P. 
Finck of St. Charles county, Missouri. 








A LLL 
And je Marks Ob- 

PATENTS 2220222 
plying for patent, | | 


2 


write for our new book. Over 31 years exper é. D. SWIFT 
& €O. Patent Lawyers. 385 Seventh St., ‘Vashington, D. C. 



















































When Answering Advertisements Please Mention Successful Farming 








Mr. Finck has just begun to breed 
purebred Holstein cattle, in fact he has 
been in the business only a year and half 
eceqrding to the offieial tester of the 
Missouri Agricultural College who had 
charge of his work. A heifer which he 
purchased from a neighbor at four months 
of age, for $125 recently broke the state 
milk record for Holstein heifers under two 
years of age. She did this by producing in 
seven days, four hundred twelve and six- 
tenths pounds of milk containing twelve 
ind one-half pounds of fat at one year 
and eleven months of age. More than this 
she is the first yearling Holstein of Mis- 
souri to produce over four hundred pounds 
of milk in seven days. Her fat production 
ilso places her fourth in the list of records 
made by cows under two years. 

Mr. Finck kept grade cattle until he 
went to the short course at the state 
agricultural college. He then went home 
with a determination that he must get 
into the purebred business if he expected 
to make progress. He is doing this gradu- 
lly. In a short time he will have a pure- 
bred herd of Holstein cattle. Next fall 
he expects to begin testing for yearly 
records. 


PUTTING THE CAR IN SHAPE 
Continued from page 36 
The pistons and cylinder walls should 
5 receive careful attention. Both should 
be thoroly cleaned and the piston rings 
scrutinized closely. In these may lay 
concealed a big cause for lack of compres- 
sion. Observe whether they are loose, 
misplaced or worn, especially where they 
lock. Look also at the walls of the 
cylinders. If they are badly pitted and 
scored, they need reboring and fitting 
with oversized pistons. If the pistons are 
very loose in the cylinders, and the walls 
smoothly worn, oversized pistons may be 
fitted without anything further than hav- 
ing the carbon removed. 
= Connecting rods on any caf will work 
loose and from time to time, the bearings 
must be tightened. Often the simple 
tightening of the nuts is not sufficient. If 
the bearing is worn the lower half can be 
removed and a little taken off each side 
with a flat file. Care should be used 
when it is replaced to insure that it does 
not fit too snugly. This may not be 
noticed when only one bearing has been 
tightened, but if all the bearings fit too 
closely, it will be impossible to turn over 
crankshaft by hand even without 
mpression. 
There is very little about the trans- 
ssion which the inexperienced mechanic 
vuld attempt to repair.. The oil can be 
rained from the case and any possible 
diment cleaned out by flushing with 
sene. When refilling, it is wise not to 
the case too full. If the transmission 
rods will just clear the top of the oil, 
there is no danger of the oil seeping thru | 
» the clutch case where it will cause a 
ping clutch. 
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Pay Nothing Down 
-Nothing Until 60 Days 


Order Direct 



















Disc and > 
Wing Bow! From This Ad 
Has 8,000 No words that we can say—no picture 
R | ti that we can show—can convince you 60 
evolutions fompletaly ase trial in your own home 
: t the ajestic” is just the separator 
Per Minute you want. At our remarkably low price 
Pacage the Majestic would be a wonderful money- 
Built for a saving bargain even were you to pay all cash with 
yh But =o cond — zee ¥ send = me 
D 4 wr order or m e an e ° ou y nothing @ 
Lifetime all for 60 days and then only the arst small yment in case you 
i are ectly satisfied. 
of Service Pays for It- See dust Ail o« 









Just fill out the cou 
bel i 











ment We will 
at once send you a Majestic Separator 
for you to use as your own for 80 days. Put 
it to the severest tests. Skim warm or cold 
milk with it and see how closely it skims, The di- 

rect Test (the severest known) proves that the 
Majestic gets 99 and 99-100% cream from whole milk— 
practically 100%. Notice the simplicity and solidity of con- 














Skims 


















t th struction—nothing to get out of repair and built fora lifetime 
0 e of service. how easily it runs—how quickly and easily it 
M t fs cleaned. If you decide to keep it, make the first small payment 60 

eres days after it arrives and pay balance in 6 equal 60 day payments, 
Trace— giving you a full 

99 

Gets 99% Year To Pay No Interest 
Cream If for any reason at all, you decide not to keep the separator, re- 


turn it. We will pay f: t both ways. 
The Majestic has the latest improved combined dise and wing 
bow! that not only the most cream but also skims it in 
better condition. not break the cream globules, as so 
many separators do. This means better quality butter— 
more profits for you. Remarkable inside automatic oiling 
device which insures perfect lubrication under all conditions. 
Absolutely impossible for the slightes' Je of oil to come in 
ecntact with cream. Famous French helical gears produce tre- 
mendous speed of bow!l—8,000 revolutions per minute—with just mod- 
erate turning of crank. No matter how much you pay. you can’t pos- 
sibly get a more durable, more practical, more ent or easier to 
run cream separator. Itisa hanical marvel throughout 
Order the size you want. Yourun no risk. Judge the merits of 
the Majestic for if. If itiesn’t all and even more than you ex- 
pect, don’t keepit. Sendit back. You can’t possibly lose, 


Your Choice of 4 Sizes—No Money Down 








What a 


Few Users Say 
“Works to rfec- 
fa ee 























months we have had 














it.’’—S. A. Duree, Do- No. 46 2AMA6. Capacity: : 3 
. ‘ pacity: 876 Ibs. Terms: $9.15 in 60 days; 
oe Soe. balances equal 6-day payments, each $8.16. Total pres 904-00 
and most perfec No. 452AMA7. Se. Terms: $10.50in 60days; $62 75 
ey separator balance 6 equal payments, each $10.45, Total price — 
ve ever seen. No, 452AMA8. Cap.: 750 Ibs. Terms: $11.66 in 60 days; 
Bite e D> - balance 6 equal 60-day payments, each $11.62. ‘Total... $69.75 








No. 452AMA9. Cap.:1000Ibs. Terms: $12.65 in 60 days; $75 75 
lance 5 equal lay payments, each $12.62. Total.... — 
For the average we recommend the 600 Ib. size. 


THE HARTMAN CO. ocit. ‘sSs"cSeso' 


Ship Majestic Separator No........cescsesesses ese: «++-Ibe, 


Send the 4 capacity. If satisfactory, I to pay one-sixth the price 
60 days after arrival and balance in 6 equal 60-day payments 


4 as stated in this ad. If not satisfactory, I willreturn Separator 
Coupon 30 days after arrival, you to pay freight charges both ways. 





Send post! card or 
letter for Big Cat- 
alog of Farm and 
Household Neces- 


sities,Gas Engines, 
Separators, etc. / AGGrOGS..... 6.20 .ccccccecccccereveses eeereceesceceesecees rrrrrrririrtiiit tT 


Every Farm Needs 








Che rear axle assembly is better left 
the competent mechanic, tho one may | 
‘le it if he cares to, since it is always 
to call to his aid expert help. 
Che wheels should be removed and the 
rings, cones, etc., examined for broken 
vorn parts. 
Che tires should be scrutinized care- | 
for defective places and cuts, and | 
ny are found the tires should be taken 
mptly to a vulcanizer. | 
Finally, when the job is complete, 
check up every unit and see that every | 
part is in place and prepared to function 
perly. Do not be like the man who 
k his car apart, and when a friend 
ced him if he got it together all right, 
eplied, ‘Sure! And I had a half a wheel- 
barrow load of parts left over that I 
didn’t need at all.’’ 
One last thing to remember is, that when 
1 take the car out in the spring, keep 
speed down to fifteen or twenty miles 
hour until the stiffness has worn away. 










‘es a 


a Concrete Mixer 


Concrete improvements have saved money for so many farmers that 
their Sheldon Farm Concrete Mixer has become as important a piece 
of farm equipment as their corn sheller or cultivator. Do away with ~ 
the old-fashioned, expensive, back-breaking, unsatisfactory handand 4) 
shovel method. Mix your concrete the Sheldon way and get a uniform 
mix every time; save labor, save time and save the cost of eldop 
on the first job. 


SHELDON CONCRETE MIXER 


does the same high grade work as a $300 mixer, yet costs only a fraction 
asmuch. Solidly built tostand strain and vibration for years. Easy to 
operate—easy to move—mixes two wheelbarrowsful at a batch—a 1% 

P. engise will run it. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


and get our 1920 Book on Concrete. I 
will tell you how youcan save money 
on your concrete wor Shows al 
types of Sheldon Mixers and gives our 
direct-to-you low prices. It's FREE. 
Get your copy today. 


SHELDON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 780, NEHAWKA, NEB.E Address 


See ee @ 22 eB Be KB ee eB eS eB eB eS eB eS ee eee ee 


STTTITITITT TTT 


SHELDON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 780 Nehawka, Neb. 
Please send me your new 48- 
page Book. 












Name. 
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A Retired Farmer Made a 


HE chicken man who is the subject of this story reminds 
me a great deal of that St. Louis writer of fiction and 
poetry who claims that no credit is due her—she gets these 
roductions ready made thru the medium of the ouija board. 
he brain power of a long defunct Quaker maid, the writer says, 
does the creative work and the husband of the writer puts the 
words on paper. Michael Hollar, the poultryman, is just as 
modest about claiming credit for heen Wher he decided to 
try his hand with white leghorns he did not invest in a ouija 
board, but he went down to the agricultural college at Columbia, 
Missouri, and took the farmers’ course in poultry raising. 
Suecess has come to him and he generously gives the praise to 
the experts who told 
him what to do and 


TWO HOURS A DAY_—$2.500 A 






March, 1920 


YEAR 


Great Record With Chickens 


could. When I got back home I had to defend myself. My wife 
wanted to know what I had learned that would help make the 
chicken business go. She had once had a ‘cheap John’ incubator 
that kept her up most of the night, so I told her that I had 
learned that you can hatch chickens in a machine without 
wearing yourself out looking after it. She got good hatches 
with her outfit, but I had made up my mind that I was going 
to have some rest as well as chickens. She doubted very much 
whether such attention as I described would bring anything but 
disappointing results. My first line of defense was ignoran«: 

[ said that I didn’t know anything about it, that I was just fo!- 
lowing the suggestions given me and that I would soon find out 
whether or not my 
faith had been put in 





when to do it. He 
knew nothing about 
chickens, he says, so 
he stuck to the rules 
laid down by the men 
that the state paid 
for their knowledge 
of poultry. 

M’«e Hollar, as his 
nei™.Jors call him, 
was a cattle feeder 
and hog raiser in Ray 
county, Missouri, 








the right place. 
“Well, the chicks 
eame all right and it 
was .o- hatch. 
The feedimg proposi- 
tion was next and my 
wife agreed that the 
advice of the experts 
on that subject 
seemed to be pretty 
good, but she could 
not swallow the 
statement that a per- 








until a few years agp. 
Then his health be- 
to play out so 

that he could no longer do heavy farm work and he and Mrs. 
Hollar decided that the time had come for them to retire. The 
farm was rented and they did retire, but not as many farmers do. 
Their old farm is nine and a half miles from town. They went 
two miles down the road toward the town and bought twenty 
acres. They had decided to rest but not to rust. Here they 
built a small house and fixed it up with 

modern improvements that cut down the 


A few of the Hollar hens, 


son should raise nine- 
ty-five out of every 
hundred strong, 
healthy chicks that are hatched. She had buried too many 
chickens to believe that kind of talk. Out of the first run of 220 
eggs I had 175 chicks, and the second hatch brought the total 
up to 350. With the help of Mrs. Hollar and the advice of Pro- 
fessor H. L. Kempster whe visited our neighborhood I raised all 
but twelve of those 350 chicks. A few of the twelve died as a 

result. of falling into the watering trough. 

By this time the lady of the house had 





labor of living. 

“I didn’t want to quit being useful,” 
said Mr. Hollar. ‘I had seen too many 
men headed for an untimely grave just 
because they had no good use for their 
time. And besides there were financial 
reasons why we should keep on working 
even if we had felt like loafing. You have 
to have quite a lot of plunder stored away 
in order to get on without working in 
these times 

“My wife was pleased when I told her 
that the chicken raising was no longer her 
job, that. | was going to take it over and 
od her out and keep myself from being 
a bother round the = any That was five 
years ago and I have been raising the 
chickens ever since. That winter I| told 
her I thought it would be a good idea to 
attend Farmers’ Week at Columbia and 
learn something about the poultry busi- 
ness. I did think that I knew somethin 
about beef cattle and hogs, but I h 
never paid much attention to the chick- 


farm is his 





Mr. Hollar says a 
farmer living in town 
is worse off than a 
bullhead out of water. 
Read what he says on 
p. 166 about “‘tired”’ 
farmers moving to 
town. Retiring onthe 


—ee te smile on me and she was glad 
to have me invite ‘those poultry fellows’ 
to our home. We like to have them and 
I always learn something from them that 
helps me get along better with my flock.”’ 

In the five years since leaving the old 
farm and the steer and hog business Mr. 
Hollar has built up a flock of nearly six 
hundred wh’'te leghorns that average 
a little more than 160 eggs a year. These 
birds are just about twice as productive 
as the average Missouri hen, and the lat- 
ter has quite a reputation round the 
country, too, as a result of the imposing 
grand total shelled out every year. The 
first year he started out conservatively 
with 200 white leghorn eggs as he did not 
want to waste money while learning the 
chicken game. At that time he had a 
little box brooder, but has since discarded 
it as it required too much work to raise 
the chickens. All along the idea has been 
to get good results on as little labor as 

ible. 


remedy. 








ens and was willing to admit that most 
anybody knew more about them than I 
did. But Mrs. Hollar thought that going down to the college 
to find out about something we had been raising all our lives was 
a piece of foolishness and a waste of money. 

“But I insisted and argued that we needed the right kind of 
a chicken house, a building we had never had. We had built one 
on the old farm at considerable expense. It was a nice lookin 
place, all lathed and plastered, but the chickens had ideas 
their own about a 
home and they re- 


poss 

“The brooder is better than a hen for 
. raising chicks. It doesn’t wander around 
the place into the wet ss with the chicks and they always 
know just where to find it. When a rain storm comes up the old 
hen squats down wherever she happens to be, whether it is in a 
low place where the water will eollect or not. She uses no judg- 
ment and as a result chicks are often drowned right under the 
foolish mother. When a storm comes up my chicks that know 
no mother but the big warm metal one come running home as 
fast as legs and wings 
can bring them. 





fused to use it unless 
forced to. This sort 
of talk finally won 
the day and I went to 
Farmers’ Week in 
January. It was 
there that I got my 
first real interest in 
chicken raising I 
found out that those 
fellows took the hen 
real seriously and 
they seemed to know 








When the first big 
drops hit the dust 
the little fellows act 
like they are scared 
half to , and I 

ess they “5 = Once 

came near losing a 
bunch of them. A 
storm came up very 
suddenly; those sev- 
eral hundred chicks 
tried to get into the 








a lot about her. I 


took their word for it 


all 


learned 


and 





One of the Hollar chicken houses. 


a 
crowd of excited 
Continued on page 178 


opening at once. 
They acted like 
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My wife 
make the 
neubator 
at I had 

witho it 

hatch. 8 
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& per- Scenes on Lincoln Highway, the Blue Mound Road (Wisconsin), and the Main State Highway showing 
> hine- Tarviated Roads at different seasons, Winter storms and Spring thaws cannot harm a Tarvia Road, 

every 
ong, 

rr e e 
cf A Tarvia Road ll-weath ithe 
total a a oad Is an all-weather roa 
. £TO- 
ed all 

onky IGHT after the annual hardon them as a light load size and location of the job. No 

i. . % ° 

;* Spring thaw, when dirt, would be, on a bad road. matter what your road problem 

glad gravel and ordinary macadam may be—whether you require a 
OWS F . . > ot nur cha . : } 
and roads are at their worst, and going If you drive an auto, how she road binder for new construction, } 
<¥ into town means a hard, weari- whizzes along on a Tarvia raod! a dust layer, a road preserver or ; 
ck. x *. oi satin ° . ° 
old some day’s work, then’s when It takes only a jiffy to get any- 4 patching material—there is a 
Mr. you would appreciate a good where and back again! grade of Tarvia made for the 

== Tarvia Road! , purpose. sf 
i Then, when summer’s sun has 
tive : ; dried the mud, and ordinar : , . 
lat- Think of it; no matter how A y Summer is the time to apply : 
the : , ; “A roads are deep withdust, there’s >, .; Y d ‘ol “| 
— heavily the winter snow has drift- an deh an Vaintend arvla. ou and your neigh- ig! 
Ss a é £ . at E 
The ed, no matter how many days borscan have all-weather roads for 4 
~ it rains, and thaws, no matter And, best of all, aTarviaroad ext winter and spring if you get “f 
ve how much the frost cuts up the jg the most economiéal road for together now and start on a 

fed ordinary road, Tarvia stays just any farming or small-town com- larvia road program right away. 

se the same—firm, smooth, solid munity because it costs very m 
a and easy riding. little for up-keep. Our engineers will be very i 

, glad to furnish information and : 
=| One horse will draw quite a What is Tarvia? suggestions on request. A note 
ys sizeable load on a Tarvia road. Os 5S Sayvens to our nearest office outlining ; 
- Two will haul the heaviest load Tarviais acoal-tar preparation your problems will not involve 5 
- you can put on to your biggest shipped in barrels, tank-wagons any obligation on your part. i 
> . . Ve 
wagon. And it won’t be halfas or tank-cars,dependinguponthe Booklets free. “B i 
5 Ai 

1 Special Service Department ; x 

5 In order to bring the facts before taxpayers “4 

‘ as well as road authorities, The Barrett Company ' 

; has organized a Special Service Department which 

keeps up to the minute on all road problems. 









THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Cinemnats Prtteburgh Detrow 
Mianeapole Nashville Sak Lake City 
Duluth Dali 











If you will write to the nearest office regard- 
ing road conditions or problems in your vicinity, 
the matter will have the prompt attention of ex- 
perienced engineers. This service is free for the 
asking. If you want detter roads and /ower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 








Milwaukee 
Toledo 


Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Columbue Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Bufalo Baltimore 
St. John, N. B, ' 























































164 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
sg YOU TAKE 
KEEPING EGGS FOR HATCHING NO RIS K 


Success in hatching depends a great IN BUYING AN 
deal upon the manner in which the , , a 


are handled before they are placed under si wale Because it is a tried, proven 
the setting hen or in the incubator. : Seer —s guaranteed and 

Fresh eggs hatch the best—there is no os offer of an Ironclad Incubator and roomy 
question about that. And where it is at all eS i Brooder for only $17.25—freight pre- 
possible, set only fresh eggs. If you are Ree et o- 55} paid east of the Rockies, is undoubtedly 


the greatest bargain incubator offer of the 


selling eggs for hatching purposes, send season. Set up plete i tee 


your customers fresh eggs or as fresh as 


“—: | 150 Incubat 
The reason why fresh eggs hatch better} & ‘ . nc or 

is that the germs are stronger, there being| & 

less likelihood of something having been| § California a. er 

done to injure them, and also because there} Red wood i 

has been less evaporation of the natural| & Covered with 

moisture content of the egg. But it is Galvanized 


not always possible to set fresh eggs and 
for that reason it is highly important to 
know just what must be done to give the 
eggs the care they need in order to hatch : “a 
well. "ea Cas ‘ " 

In the first place, eggs gathered during Saf : Freight Paid 


eold weather for hatching purposes, 


should not be allowed to — in the . , > East of Rockies 


nests more than an hour after being —— A machine that will not 
Cold will kill the germ, a temperature o' . 

something around twenty degrees being warp or shrink, or open up 
sufficient to kill the germ. Since it takes at the seams, as every joint is 


two or three hours for the cold to affect lapped over with our galvan- 


the interior of the egg, no substantial ed iron vering — givin 
harm is done if the eggs are gathered = CO es 4 


once an hour. 


you a machine that will last } 
Take them to a dry room, away from a lifetime. ' Don’t class ‘this 

excessive changes in temperature. A room big, galvanized iron covered 

or cellar where the temperature remains dependable hatcher with 


around forty degrees is the best place. 


cheaply constructed machines. Ironclads are not covered with cheap thin 
Place the eggs so that they can easily be 


metal and painted, like some do to cover up poor quality of material. 

turned at least twice a day, altho once a ° ° ° 
day will be better than not at all. The Ironclads are shipped mm their natural color—you can see 
object in turning the eggs is to prevent exactly what you are getting. Don’t buy any incubator until 
the germ floating to the surface and stick- you know what it is made of. Note these Ironclad specifi- 
ing to the shell of the egg, which it will do . . ° ifornia ood . 
if the eggs are not turned. When this cations: Genuine Califo Redw , triple walls, asbestos 
happens the egg will not hatch. lining, galvanized iron covering. Galvanized iron legs, large 

Do not pile the eggs layer on layer on egg tray, copper tanks and boilers, self-regulator, Tycos 
top of each other. This increases evapora- Thermometer, glass in door, —— book of directions, 
tion, just as to put a lamp WicK in Ol and many other special features ful y explained in free cata- 


draws out the oil faster. : : 
poten aa log. Write for it today or ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS 
If you have nothing else to keep the ADVERTISEMENT and save ti 


eggs in, put them in an ordinary egg case 
7 2 
Money Back if Not Satisfied 


and by being careful you can turn them 
by simply turning over the case or crate. 
Where a small number are to be kept, : ‘ 7 
You have nothing to risk. We will send 
machines—let you use them 30 days—urge 
ou to compare them in quality of material, 



































Ye. Give Your Hens The | 
Me) “EGG A DAY’ Habit 


vy \ Me 9 SER SS PRONR ‘ 4 TPT EEO TERETE ON MAS SHIT SE AD ae ae 
\x q\\ pees os 2S arbor pst a port as ~ FPA GSA =a rhea sachs 2d 
\ \% w\seu9 Your hens’ egg making machinery de- 
\ Za\\ \{o) “ae\ mands protein to produce eggs in the winter time, 
A\29\ ——\, And the best way to supply this necessary protein 


6\ 
~ 2 \ isto feed them DARLING’S MEAT SCRAPS. Be sure to 
: a\\ insist on DARLING'S if you want results, because 
’S CRAPS 
DARLING’S MEAT §S 
are Dry and Wholesem o 
No refose or foreign matter concentrate of fresh meat, that 
Se te ey ‘SMEAT is hygienically right, with 60% : 
RAPS. They’re made from in guaran noth- 
clean trimmings of fresh ing to nae rancid or barm 
<-%, meat —cooked under high your fowls. 
N\ tem perature—all excess These are some of the 
out ond. then dritd and foaktn's rom ae fock if 
ground up to make a clean you use ARLING’S. 


Sana, FREE moe SPARE PE Te toate 

























the small fiber cartons which hold one 
dozen each can be used to the same ad- 
vantage. 
Large hatcheries use specially con- tching ability, workmanship and price—and if you 
structed wooden frames having holes don’t find them satisfact send them back—we'll 
bored which hold the egg in place, with a the freight charges end return our money. You 
wire loop and they can be turned in a Oy chanteael safe We have oy he we oaiaeien 
jiffy by means of an arrangement per- If we didn’t Aon wblishers of this r would not 
mitting the whirling of the case on up- carry our sdeartiien pape 
right supports ‘ 
It is highly important to give attention IRONCLAD INCUBATOR co. 
to this detail as it causes as many poor Box 13 RACINE, WIS. 
hatches as any other item. The eggs, when 
roperly handled, will give you a better 
1atch and stronger chicks than the same 
eggs indifferently treated. 
Where eggs are properly handled and 
set as fresh as a day or two after laying, 
you will get the big, husky chicks every- 
one so earnestly desires, and you will have 
no need to worry about moisture during 
the incubation period. The little “weaz- 
ened”’ chicks come from eggs improperly 
handled prior to setting —". 8S. 

















SHIPPING BABY CHICKS BY 
MAIL 

_ We don’t often stop to think how much 
ts possible for the farmer under the 
parcels post system of handling small 
shipments. For the man who has a few 
extra baby chicks to sell in the hatching 
season if is actually possible to mail the 
live chick by putting it in a box and 
affixing the stamp necessary thereto 

I have used the parcels post exclusively 
during the past three years for many farm 
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; but the past year has opened a 
, 
new use and that is the shipment of live 
ghicks in that way. 

Is it practicable? Does it pay? I know 
these were the first questions that came 
to mind when it was announced by the 
post office department that live chicks 
would be accepted for shipment by mail. 

Fortunately, the express service was so 
badly tied up in the spring of 1918 that 
we were forced to use the parcels post and 
since that time we have always specified 
parcels post in buying and every shipment 
we have been made has been thru that 
channel. 

One shipment I received came from 
eastern Indiana. Out of fifty-one chicks 
shipped, fifty were alive and husky on 
arrival. The one dead chick seemed to 
have been tramped to death by the 
others. In another shipment from Mis- 
souri, twenty-four out of twenty-five ar- 
rived safely; and in a shipment of fifty 
from Illinois, all arrived safe and sound. 

During the past season I shipped as 
many as five hundred chicks in one 
month and the losses reported were never 
yver two or three to the hundred. This 
loss cannot be avoided as a number of 
chicks put together are bound to mash 
one or two of their number. My experience 
has been that losses are smaller where 
parcels post is used than is the case where 
the shipment is entrusted to the express 
companies, for the reason that the post 
ofhee employes are more careful of them, 
and they get them thru faster to their 
destination. 

The post office does not permit mail 
shipments to lie exposed to the weather 
for hours on wind-swept platforms, as I 
have seen express employees do. There 
is always someone on hand to get the 
mail and promptly take it to the post 
office where it is stored in comfortable 
quarters. 

Rates on parcels post shipments are 
somewhat cheaper; and they can be in- 
sured, which means a great deal to the 
em. 

The important thing in mailing parcels 
post shipments of chicks is to have the 
standard cartons or shipping boxes. I 
have used many different styles of these 
boxes. Where shipments are made in 
hundred lots the best box to use is the 
sort that contains four compartments. 
Twenty-five chicks are placed in each of 
these compartments and there is less 
likelihood of them smothering each other. 
Where fifty are shipped, two compart- 
ments are made in the box. 

By all means use these cartons. They 
cost a few cents each, and will save you 
postage and losses. You cannot economic- 
ally or successfully ship in homemade 
boxes or cartons. A couple of wooden 
cleats around the carton will protect it 
from mashing.—C. C. 8. 


AVOID MEDICINES 

Some poultry raisers are getting into 
the habit of continually putting medicines 
in the food or drinking water of their 
fowls. They imagine it keeps away disease 
and makes the fowls do better. As a 

iatter of fact, there is no more sense in it 
tor fowls than for human beings. 

The way to keep any creature healthy 
is to provide —- conditions and 
ee food, with sunlight and exercise. 

f that will not induce a fowl or animal 
of any kind to remain age eg gre 

Of course fowls are always liable to 
get “‘off their feed’’ or become ill with some 
ailment that requires the temporary use 
of medicine. But there is no use to dope 
healthy fowls and there is no use to 
keep it up on sick fowls after their recovery 
is complete. 

Tonics and “egg layers” are stimulants 
and should not be used to excess. If one 
feeds them it should be with the full 
knowledge that for breeding fowls and 
all-the-year-around health and_ pro- 
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LUMBER & SHINGLES 


























a ou Cant Beat 
a /ted Cedar 

SA ingle JRoof 
—If it’s “Rite-Grade Inspected’ 


No, Sir! A properly nailed “Rite-Grade 
Inspected” Red Cedar Shingle roof is good 
for 40 years or more without paint, re- 
pairs or upkeep. It won't rot, leak, warp 
or blow off. 


“Rite-Grade Inspected” Shingles are abso- 
lutely dependable. They are officially in- 
spected for grade, grain and thickness. 


There are three grades of “Rite-Grades”— 
all up-to-grade. Ask your dealer for the 
grade you need. rite us for booklet 
“Farm Buildings”. 


RITE-GRAD 


INSPECTED =——— 


SHINGLES Gee 
poRoof of Ages © 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association, 430 Henry Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., or The Shingle Agency 
of British Columbia, 1026 Standard 
Bank Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 










ductivity the best guarantee “on food, 
good care and good quarters.—S. P. 
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some country boys caught and 


the backyard. 


for by that time he had be- 


AYBE you have heard the story about the bullhead that 
kept in a wash boiler in 
This fish was probably more intelligent 
than most of his kind for he learned to do some rather surprising 
tricks. One night a breachy cow upset the boiler and the next 
morning the boys sadly made preparations to bury the bullhead, 


& RETIRING ON THE FARM 


By M. P. HOLLAR 
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The Farmer Belongs In the Country 


would raise valuable calves that would keep up the interest in 
livestock. As I look at it the job to be accomplished is to keep 
interested in something worth while and not 
against improvements and a nuisance around the 

It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks. That is an old say- 
ing, but it is just as true now as it ever was. A farmer who has 


ot to be a kicker 
house. 


worked all his life in over- 
alls and without a necktie 





come dry and stiff. Buta 
heavy rain came up before 
the service was over and to 
the great surprise of the 
whole family the fish lim- 
bered up and seemed to be 
as active asever. After this 
demonstration the boys 
kept him out of the water 
part of the time each day, 
and after some months he 
came to prefer the air to 








finds it rather hard to run a 
city business. Some of the 
best business men in the big 
cities came from the farms 
but they left rather early 
and grew into their jobs. 
But a lot of these old fel- 
lows in my class get tired of 
loafing round the depot in 
the summer and round 
somebody’s store in the win- 








the water. He got so that 
water didn’t suit him at all 
except for an occasional 
drink. But the experiment 


came to a sudden end. While flopping about the place one day 
he fell into the cistern and drowned before a net could be brought 


to save him. 


But most farmers who have made their living from the soil 
until they have come to middle age or have passed the halfway 


mark are not able to fit themselves to new 
conditions so readily as did this bullhead. 
They can exchange the horse for the auto- 
mobile and get along pretty well, but I have 
noticed that quite a few of them say “whoa’”’ 
when the machine gets to cutting capers and 
[’ve heard of some old fellows who had whip 
sockets put on their cars and carry whips in 
them in order to feel a little safer and more at 
home. Now do you think that men who are 
so set in their notions as that should pull up 
stakes and move to town? I don’t think so, 
not even if they have learned to handle the 
car without talking horsey to it. 
I am a retired farmer myself, but before I 
uit being a cattle feeder and hog raiser I 
decided that rusting out in town was not going 
to suit me. A man who has been a hard work- 
er for many years is not apt to be satisfied 
with mowing the lawn and making whistles 
for the youngsters in the neighborhood. My 
old farm is nine and a half miles from our little 
town and when my wife and I decided to quit 
on account of mr health we retired only part 
way. We are still seven miles from town, but 
we have built a nice home with the conven- 
iences that make living so much easier. We 
have twenty acres of land, which is several 
times as much as we need, and are raising 
chickens and producing eggs at a great rate. 
My wife used to raise the chickens on the old 
farm, but when we came down here I told her 
that I was going to take that job off her hands 
and she was willing enough that I should do 
it. I never liked chickens as well as cattle 
and hogs and I don’t to this day, but I am 
enjoying the chicken business. In the begin- 
ning I didn’t know much about a hen altho 


we had kept a flock on the farm all the time. 
knew nothing about making chickens lay when eggs were high 
and nothing to speak of about raising chicks. 
college down at Columbia and learned something, and the 
they told me down there have guided me all the time 


things 
Now I have something to 


Mr. Hollar’s Missouri type poultry house built of defective silo tiles. 

















Mr. Hollar makes poultry raising 
profitable and takes life easy. 


I knew that I 


So I went to 


ter and so they go into busi- 
ness. One man will start 
& grocery store even tho 
there are a half dozen in 


the town already that are hardly making their way. Another 
thinks that he should succeed in a meat market because he used 
to do butchering on the farm and had a 
homemade sausage. I expect that some of them succeed, but 
we all know of many examples of failure. If these same men 


market for the 


ad stuck to some kind of farming or stock 
raising on a small scale they would probably 
ae n better satisfied and more success- 
ul. 

City folks accuse the retired farmer of 
being a bad thing for the town. They say 
he is against improvements and is always 
hanging back in the harness instead of 
throwing his weight into the collar. And | 
believe that there is good reason why these 
ey talk as they do. Farmers have a 

abit of moving to town whey they think 
they have made enough so that they ean 
live on the interest and send the children to 
school. Then the cost of living takes a jump 
and another jump and still another and the 
interest rate remains the same as it was be- 
fore. The victims of the high cost of living 
then om to cut expenses wherever they 
can. They are against improvements pa 
as paved streets or a new high school build- 
ing because they mean increased taxes which 
would take a little more of that interest 
money. 

Out in my neighborhood these thin 
do not worry us so much because everybody 
is working and making money. With the 
increased cost of living, of schools and of 
road building, incomes have become larger 
and we go along about the same as usual. 
We are quite a distance from town and the 
movies, but the automobile takes the farmer 
and his family there in a few minutes. We 
have a consolidated high school out here and 
the children can get just as good an educa- 
tion while living on the farm as they would 

t by going to town. This modern school 
yuilding serves as a community center where 


we have all kinds of meetings and entertainments. This winter 
we have arranged for a series of lectures on various subjects 
including community improvement and a number of entertain- 
ments of different kinds. Just the other night a soldier quarte 

supplied the music for the evening. We really have a good time 


out in this neighborhood 
and there is enough real 





keep me interested, the 
work is light and the money 
returns have been surpris- 
ingly satisfactory. 

There is no use in being 
pig headed and saying that 
all farmers who think of 
retiring should follow the 


same route One man 
might prefer a small or- 
chard, altho that would 


give him quite a lot of work 
at certain times and none 
at all at other seasons. 





Some others might prefer 





work to do and think about 
so that we don’t get rusty 
and quarrelsome. 

Some farmers who ao no! 
really like the country- 
and there are quite a few of 
that kind—would probably 
be better off in town. But 
when we have more country 
communities where livin 
ioumndiniatecentinethessnell 
De more people who will like 
tolivethere. Boysandgirls 
will not leave the farm but 








gardening or keeping a cow 
or two—good ones that 


The Hollar home is seven miles from town. 





will stay there until the end 
of their days. 
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fA Hitting the Bullseye Since 1864 
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Shoot Where You Aim 


It’s one thing to aim true—it’s another to 
hit the mark. 


With Stevens Arms, you shoot where you 
aim, because Stevens shoot séraight. 


| Nearly sixty years of firearms making have 
: taught Stevens the art of producing rifles, 


shotguns and pistols that are really accurate. si 


No Stevens Rifle leaves the plant until its 
accuracy is established by careful target tests. 


Some of the most noted of American 
marksmen use Stevens Arms in big events, 
and they are the choice of thousands of men 


and boys on the farms of the country for 
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all-around shooting. bal | 
Stevens Arms include many different kinds | 

of Rifles, Shotguns and Pistols. They’re 

sold by hardware and sporting goods dealers 

everywhere. Look for the name ‘‘Stevens’’ 


on the barrel. 


| 


| 
mk 


One of the most popular Stevens models is the 
No 70 Visible Loading Repeating Rifle, 22 
calibre Because of the visible loading feature, 
you can always teil when it’s loaded and when 
it’s empty. The No 70 holds eleven 22-long- 
rifle, thirteen 22-long or fifteen 22-short rim- 


fre cartridges 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Export Office: 5 State Street, New York City 


Owned and Operated by 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co, 





No. 70 Visible Load- 
ing Repeacer 












TRADE MARK 


—-STEVENS— 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF & FGN 





Hatch 2 Chicks Where 
You Hatched 1 Before 


I want to put “Successful” 
Incubators in ten thousand 
more poultry raisers’ hands, 
and am making prices that 
mean quick sales. Write for 
my money-saving offer this 
= yearon 


“Successful” 


incubators and Brooders 



















Successes—and the 
Strongest guaranty ever 
written. wenty big 
oints for success, 
‘rite today for catalog’ 


Poultry Lessons FREE 
®o every buyer of a ““Suc- 
cessful’ Incubatoror ¥ 
Brooder. A complete 
course—well worth §25—insures success—tells how to 
save on feed—get top-notch prices, etc. 


Feed war 2 Graie—-Got lore Eggs—with “*Success- 

* Grain Sprou teres—built in all- 
i sections— fireproof. Changes 1 bushel 
oats into 3bushels fresh, green egg-making 
feed. Makes hens lay in winter. Send for 
free descriptive circular and Jow prices. 
Write for of Successful’ Incu- 
bators and, Brooders. Enclose 10c if you 
also want “Proper Care and Feeding of 
Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys."" Incubatog 
catalog is FREE—Write Pee 


J. 8. GILCREST. 
DEswomesmCUBATOREA. 464265, bs Des Molnes, ta, 
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With stamp of quality insuring 


Vigor and Livability, Shipments 
Guaranteed up to 1,500 miles 
W hite W yandottes, Barred Rocka, 
White Leghorns, Buff and White 
Orpingtons, 8.C. and R. C. Reds, 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


at low prepaid prices. A pot? card 
will bring you our 1920 catalogue. 


BSOSHEN POULTRY FARMS.R-5,Goshen,ind. 


o 64 BREED Most Profitable Chick- 


ome, ducks, geese and tur- 
bred, hardy 
America’s greatest 


= business. Valuable new 108 page 
a ry Guide and Catalog free. Write today. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box go, Mankato, Minn. 
OULTRY .nes-.. GUIDE 


tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
ete.Contrins beautiful colored pictures of best FREE 
paying variet'es and best layers, sent coe of best FREE 
€ggs and Poultry for hatching at special low prices. 
j, W. MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, Ulinois 


68 BREED 


10,000 prices. Large catalog. 4 cents ay A Teme, Awtn, Moa 


HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORNS US free cireu ae betore vem 
the greatest iaver and 


order chicks. Tells why the Black 
















Fine purebred chickens, ducks, 
freee, turkeys, guiness. Ince 
Petar at of = eggs. Prices 

t poultry 





™ Ber tg on gm. ate — 
monathly salary and furnish 4 
= mses to introduce guar- 


WePay $10 poultry and stock 


Powders, BIGLER sumrAae X3838, Springfield, Mt!nois 


23 thoroughbred var 
ieties Catalog free. 
Bammoth Hatchery, 


Rex 201, Glen Eliyn, Ti. 


and eggs of Some, vality black and 
CHICKS sissies white jeghorns and arred, 


BA ts? 














WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a 
Ford Auto to men to introduce fi Parvo and stock 
Imperial Co.. D- 


com pounds, Parsons, Kan. 
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rigs, iit Falk, 
eg horns, .Wyan- 

dottes, Bf, Orp’ts. RL. “Reds. Best 

trains. Circular Free. Porter Hatchery, Dep't. A, Winfield, Kan. 


ite Leghorn Hatching 
and Bab hicks. Write 
or Catalog. Sc Am, oute A, Evaasville, Ind. 














avy lay 
horns. cular. 
. Zeeland, Mich. 


Ww bite I 
GRANDVIEW STOCK FARM, R 





stein Calves. Catalog Free. H. A. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 
ttin e bre atchin: 


Send 4c for catalog whieh explains, all leading varieties, unexcelled 
prices. GLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM, ALTOONA, 10WA 


7 Leading Varieties, Good stock. 
BABY CHICK 


Shipped parcels post prepaid .Cat- 





¢¢. 20th Century Hatehery, Box 18, New Washington, 0, 










y been Leahy wap end 
Rocks. Cata eich, 
Knoits | Matchery, R3.H Holland, Mic 


BABY CHICK 15 cents each and up. . | 
leading breeds. C ataleg 
free. Springfield Hatcheries, Box C, Springfield, € 


1949 COCKERELS, «.: faites Fre ook | 


Legho “pe. Ss. o 
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THE POULTRY BREEDER’S 


GOAL 

There are styles in poultry breeding 
just as there are styles in men’s clothing, 
or in farming implements. This changing 
of style has been going on with a rapidity 
during the last twenty years that is almost 
bewilderin 

Those of you who remember the high- 
backed and high-tailed fowls of twenty 
years ago cannot fail to appreciate the 
truth af this statement when you com- 

are them with the low-tailed compact 
arm hen of today. Fifteen years ago to- 
day the mongrel hen nunel to be more 
of a favorite than the purebred hen, 
judging by the numbers with which they 
were kept. Today it is the uncommon 
thing to find a mongrel flock, while the 
purebred flock is the general rule. 

Those who are watching the trend in 
poultry breeding, as all who are interested 
in the profits from the flock should, are 
no doubt wondering where the matter 
is going to end. What is the goal of the 
present-day breeding of poultry? Is it to 
end in a hopeless fad, as did the breeding 
of fowls two generations ago, or is it going 
to result in something of distinct worth 
to the farmer and his n 

The government poultry investigators 
and experts are answering that question 
today, for they have, thanks to their 


.| sworn interest in the farm hen, so anchored 


poultry breeding in utility and farm values 
that they have kept the drift from running 
amuck in the dangerous shoals of faddism. 

For years there has admittedly been 
two camps among poultry breeders; those 
who were breeding for fine feathers, or 
fanciers, and those who didn’t care a rap 
about the feathers but were after eggs or 
=~ or utility cranks, as they were 
called. 

Some of the utility breeders, in their 
anxiety to get high producing egg-flocks 

aid absolutely no attention to the 

Standard of Perfection as adopted by the 
American Poultry Association and took 
any old hen that happened to have a good 
trap-nest record and bred from her. The 
result was that, from the standpoint of 
the fancier, most utility flocks were noth- 
ing but a flock of culls or mongrels, ir- 
respective of the fact that they might all 
have the pure blood of a single breed in 
their veins. 

The utility men, on their side, were like- 
wise disgusted at the faddish traits of the 
fanciers who foolishly were after feathers 
and appearance and didn’t seem to give a 
continental whether their hens laid 
or not so long as they pulled down the 
ribbons at the shows each winter. 

This spirit of bitterness between the 
two camps was naturally more of a blow 
to poultry progressiveness than it was 
an aid, for it tended to split the two fac- 
tions wide open and there seemed to be 
no opportunity of the real poultry breeders 
ever — them all to a common pur- 
pose, namely, the production of a breed 
of hens that would hold their own in the 
4 room and in the trap-nest equally 
we 

The gap has been bridged by the 
federal government poultry experts ‘work- 
ing at the Maryland farm, where they are 
es a truly general purpose fowl 
rom the show room stock and the utility 
stock that is firing the hearts and ambi- 
tions of all who have been trying to pro- 
duce a hen characteristic of the demands 
of the modern farmer. 

The farmer has always had a tendency 
to hold the show room hen in disdain and 
to doubt whether such a hen could ever 
be brought to a high egg production. 


There has grown up a popular belief that 
the show room hen is a delicate fowl re- 


Write Your Own 
Guarantee for This 


Why try to raise chicks with a 
brooder that you are not sure of--- 
one that you have to watch all the 
time? 

The Standard Coal- Burning 
Brooder is the surest, safest 

er that you can buy---it 
burns coal---only six to nine cents 
worth a day—requires filling only 
once every twenty-four hours. It 
never fails to supply st heat 
every hour of the d day and night, 
regardless of outside temperature. 


You cannot lose a single chick 
that has any chance of life, if you 


use the 
TAN DART) 


S Colony Brooder 


We areso sure of what it will 
do that we will let you write your 
own guarantee. Put down on paper, every- 
thing you can think of that a good brooder 
should do, we will sign it. If it does not 
raise more chicks and better chicks than any 
other brooder, we will refund your money 
after thirty days trial. There were 27,000 
sold last year under this guarantee and not 
one came back, 


Ask your County Agent about the 
Standard. See it at your dealers. Write 


for the new catalog. 


The Buckeye Oil- 
Burning Brooder is en- 
expensive, economical, 
simple andsafe. Used 
by lerge and small 
poultry raisers all over 
the couniry. See cat- 
alog fur detaile. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 


55 Euclid Ave., Springfield Ohie 
World's stated Biase 
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5 , something so great that no farmer 
cal ord to ‘ ‘mdnkey”’ with her. 
D AY. Young, the famous white leg. 
hort n ppreeder, who is now retired, first 
. hat this idea is all wrong, ’ whe n 
> preduced hens that won the highest 

pri2 eit the best shows in the world and 

whieht Rad trap-nest records in excess of 

two hindred eggs per hen. 

The Rhode Island red breeders have 

lately demonstrated the same thing, while 

prominent white rock breeder has a 

number of blue-ribbon winners which 

have enviable egg records to their credit. 





2 Mr. Young, particularly, has by his 
> experience proved that as soon as the 
breed characteristics have been firmly 
a implamted in the strain, according to the 
ans Standard of Perfection, that egg layi 
ability is more apt to be in the well- Pred 
os hen than in the hen of haphazard breed- 
ing It is exactly the same reasoning 
rs which, tells you that the purebred hen is 
T] better than the mongrel hen. 
it The, hen of tomorrow is not going to be 
3 an egg-producer alone or a fancy fowl. 
She is going to be a hen that is as true to 
y the standard as possible and still be a 
t heavy! layer. The poultry breeders of 
it today are following that theory and they 
v ar brpgding to the standard as well as for 
eggs.+—C. 
zy a 
k THE PARENTS OF OUR LAYERS 
J Not enough attention is paid on the 
rage farm to the fowls that are used 
as breeders.” As a result every year pro- 
duces its share of poor quality specimens, 
ng with some weak birds which fall 
a prey to di 
It takes good parents to produce good 
] offspring. When the eggs for hatching are 
7 selected at random from the number 
: dropped at about the time they are 
' wanted for setting, there is generally no 
' way to trace the parentage. 
} \ great deal of the usual heavy mor- 
tality among young chicks can be avoided 
) if one;makes sure that his eggs used for 


incubation are from fowls that are above 
the average in health and vigor. Any fowls 
that have been subject to disease should, 
not be permitted to produce offspring. 
Growing chicks that show every indica- 
tion of beimg more vigorous than their 
fellows should early be marked in some 
way, preferably by the use of leg bands. 
This will prevent them from being killed 
r sold in the fall when the flock is being 
nned out. A vigorous fowl will often 
turé much more quickly than a fowl 
t is not very vigorous, yet by late 
| the whole flock should have attained 
* full growth and thus be hard to 
rate. 
N\ hen the time comes for pons the 
fowls for market, the breeding birds, or 
those intended to lay the eggs for the use 
of the ineubator or setting hens, should be 

t apart from the others. It will be 
easier to let them run in the usual way 

1 confine the fowls that are to be fat- 

ed for the market. The objeetion to 

ping the flock together at such a time 
that the birds intended for laying eggs 

e used for incubation receive too much 

tening food. This is not only a waste of 

| but might also make the breeders so 
they would not produce well. 

\ writer on the health of fowls says 

t fortunately most of the eggs of dis- 
‘d birds prove to be infertile, or we 

ld have more fowls of this kind than 

now have. On the other hand, if only 

yrous, healthy fowls are selected to be 

future layers of setting eggs the per- 
centage of fertility will be oe 
I d. 

Doubtless many of the eggs of weak 
ls are sufficiently fertilised to permit 
of the chicks getting out of the shell, but 

‘ will be weakly chicks and hard to 
raise. The loss in this way is quite large, 

1 can be avoided only by having a good 
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Wuy TAKE 
CHANCES? 


ry ys a” Stites MOltia ities Bete ub-— 
atoris Made of ——. 
Before You ae 


=>. 
Paid East 
of R Rockies 
Send for Our 


FREE Catalog i 


and We Will Send Sample of Material &@ 
Used In Our Incubators and Brooders 


Then you will know which machines 
are built best, which last longest and 
which will give you the 
most value for yourmoney. 
Year after year these un- 
beatable Wisconsins have 
proved their superiority 


over all other machines, 

regardless of price. Below are a 
few of therecord-breaking hatches 
taken off by owners of this famous 




















i Natural Finish Wisconsin $16.25 outfit, which 
an iadans p take y includes a 130-Egg Incubator and 





time. You take no 
risk. I give 80 days 
trial wi be under- 
standing t if you 
are not perfectly sat- 
isfied write me, se 


ly return 


130-Chick Brooder. 


| oe ¥ 
Have Double Walls @ 


: pays to investigate — we de buy. 
or example: sconsin Incubators 
10 - Year Guarantee —_ double walle~the outer wall soot 
ifornia wi inner W: 
Money Back If Not Satisfied i rin ctiating board with dead air 
space between the walls. Hot water heat—double glass doors—COP- 
PER TANKS—self-regulating. Roomy nursery under egg tray. Incu- 
bator is finished in its natural color, showing the high grade California 
Retwoos s a used—not painted to cover = abate material. Both 


machi lete with thermomet er and book of direc- 
tions; 35 — 1 -y up ready for use when you get them. ay paid east of the Rockies. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 
qa 














30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
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have been advertising in this t for years. The publishers know me and 
. inow I dojust as I agree. One good hatch will pay ter a Wisconsin outfit 


and more. If you want a larger outfit order our 
EGG INCUBATOR Both for Only 
180 CHICK GROODER Freight Paid $20. 00 
Send in your order direct from this advertisement or write 






& today rod our free catalog. Address 
Parkersbare, W. Ys. | Wisconsin Incubator 
Wis. c. Le., eo, Wis. c 
oi : ompany 
Box 12 


RACINE, WIS. 


=|" eee oe? 


WHEN EGGS. 
“WERE - 
“TWO BITS 
A DOZEN 
—_g——~- 


























less attention was paid to the question 

“How many dozen will one hen lay a year?” 
But at today’s price a few dozen a year addi- 
tional makes a BIG diffe rence. Beautiful 
prize-winning “‘Famous”’ Anconas hold winter 
egg-laying records, under amateur conditions. 
Fully described in 100-page catalog—mailed 
free. Write me today. 


H. Cecil Sheppard, Box S-408, Berea, Ohio 


the 
8ma!l 
Opening 
3 Pans _50c ey 6 Pans $1 
JAR-- BAS? TO CLE AN-- SOLD BY 


AMERICAN ‘POULTRY JOURNAL, 66 Petersen Bidg., Chicago 
World's Oldest-- Largest--Best Ponltry Paper --60 cents a year 

















PRICE INCREAS™S JULY FIRST---ORDER TODAY 
FR E E Complete Book on 
Rhode Island Reds 


Fe | by the best breeders.--with two years’ sub*ciription to 
hode Island Red Journal: 60c, including beautful color picture. 


Rhode Islend Red Journal, 3025 E. Bremen Ave. Waverly, le. 
CEM HATCHERIES end BROODERS 


President International Ancona Club 


[Baby Chigks 

















ndation.—R. 8., Ind. 















nk Will Ay "50.000 den di Guaranteed. Cost $1. Thousands using 
it for March, April, May and them are raisi C60 to 3.600 chicks a zene, 
per hundred e ivery These is 1,576 in 1919. 
K. 1. Miller, dex S00. Lancaster, Mo.d P's. Dert. ae 
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START WITH HATCHING EGGS 


The farmer who wishes to breed pure-| 
bred poultry can make a start with one 
setting of eggs and often build a fine flock } 


with that small start. The question is, 


“How much is a se tting of hatching eggs 
Good hatching eggs 
can be purchased all the way from the 
market price per dozen up to $15 or more 
Unfortunately the _ of 


worth to a farmer?’ 


- setting. 


atching eggs sometimes depends more 


on the nerve of the breeder than the qual- 


ity of the eggs. However, the farmer can 


easily avoid dealing with the breeder who 


overcharges and it is a fact that most 
breeders are honest. 

By dealing with a reliable breeder the 
farmer can expect good results from hatch- 
ing eggs. If a breeder has been in the 
business for a long time that is some 
evidence of his honesty and success in 
dealing with other men. 

If a breeder has obtained his founda- 
tion stock from a reliable poultryman and 
bred them carefully he is justified in 
asking a fair price for the eggs from his 
matings and a farmer can feel safe in 


purchasing foundation stock from such | 


a breeder. 


It looks rather expensive to pay from | 


$3 to $5 or more for a — of eggs 
even from first class birds, 
certainly worth that much money and the 
farmer should be willing to pay that much 
for eggs from well bred Aaa 

Early in the winter it will be good 
judgment to place orders for hatching 
eggs so that they can be supplied early 
in the spring. If a farmer waits until 


spring to order hatching eggs he may find | 
t 


1at orders have been placed ahead and 
he may have to wait several weeks before | 
obtaining e It seems so much easier 
to develop irst class breeders out of early 
hatched chicks that it pays to try and 
do some hatching in ‘March and April. A 
= many other breeders will wish to 

atch early and for that reason the early 
orders will be more sure of being promptly 
filled. 

Select a breeder who takes good care of 
his poultry and then be willing to pay 
him a fair price for the hatching eggs. A 
large flock can be built up in a few years 
from a very few birds of quality so it is 
important in selecting hatching eggs to 
buy the kind that bring good results.— | 
R. K. 

MANURE PITS FOR POULTRY 

HOUSES 


Many people have very serious objec- | 


tions to the use of dropping boards in the | 


oultry house, especially those on farms. 
They must be kept clean so as not to 
be offensive to the sight at least. During 
the busy season this often amounts to a 
nuisance as it takes time from other farm 
work which is more pressing. 

There is nothing that is more offensive 
than a dirty dropping board. For this 
reason the manure pit idea in the poultry 
house is gaining rapidly in favor. It 
enables the farmer to clean out the house | 
when he has the time, and at the same time | 
it will take care of a larger amount of 
manure than the dropping board and 
eliminate many of its objectionable 
features, removing the manure from the | 
sight at least. 

The manure pit is very easily con- 
structed. Simply make a pit the walls of 
which are the size of the former dropping 
board. Then put your roosts over the 
top of this open pit and the thing is done. 

When ready to clean, the roosts may 
be either hinged or else lifted off and . 








attendant can get into:the pit with 
shovel and soon clean it out thoroly. 
During warm weather the matter 
should not be neglected too long as the 
ammonia arising from the dung has a bad 





but they are | 
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from each of your hens? 


per year, 


tinue 
year. 


methods of feeding. 
This wonderful hen, 
| laid 304 eggs in 12 months, 
stone Maid” 
|ing or proportioning of their feed by 
Prof. Quisenberry, so the daily ration 
could be turned into practically the same 


“Lady Victory,” 


sible some of the world’s greatest official 
laying records. Besides increasing egg 
yields, he actually saved feed, thereby 
further increasing net profits. Improper 
feeding methods always result in fewer 
eggs and wasted feed. 

Officially recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest poultry authorities and 
most successful poultry farmers, Mr. T. 
E. Quisenberry, President of the 
American Poultry School, whose post- 
office address is Department 823, Kansas 
1c ity, Mo., has just published a 16-page 
| bulletin on “How to Get More Eggs 
and Save Feed,’’ which he will send you 
free. His bulletin also tells how to feed 
breeding stock to insure strong, fertile 
eggs, strong chicks and to avoid dead 
chicks in shell at hatching time. It tells 
how he starts feeding chicks to avoid 
loss from White Diarrhea and bowel 
trouble. 


As to solving the high priced feeding 


BREAKS EGG RECORD 


‘Avoids Death in Shell—-Saves Chicks 


OW would you like to make a clear 

profit of $6.00 to $10.00 per year 
If you 
knew how to care for and feed your hens 
to make each lay from 180 to 306 eggs 
you would make a great deal 
more than that, as eggs prices will con- 
to average higher than ever this 
You will make big money if your 
hens lay only 150 to 190 eggs each—that 
is, if you do not waste feed by improper 


and “Key- 
laid 306 eggs. The balanc- 


number of yolks and whites, made pos- 
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question, thousands have pronounced 
this the best bulletin ever written on the 
subject. Of importance to every poultry 
raiser is the chapter telling how to feed. 
It tells how egg yields can be doubled, 
and often more than doubled, without 
increasing feed bills; how to actually save 
and cheapen your feed; and just how and 
what these 304 and 306 egg hens were fed 
to enable them to manufacture nearly 
their own weight in eggs every month in 
the year and still. stay in good health. 
His bulletin gives suggestions for culling 
out drones, slackers and loafing hens that, 
regardless of feed and care, will never 
earn a profit or pay for their keep. 








Lady Victory, hen No. 1101, broke world’s 
record in American Laying Contest by pro- 
ducing 304 eggs in 12 months. Fed by Prof. 
Quisenberry. 


He will mail one of these bulletins to 
each reader of Successful Farming who 
write before they are all gone. Send no 
money. A post card will do. 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 
DEFT. 823 KANSAS CITY, MO. 











ET 25cE 
for EGGS 


Yea, you can get 25c each for 
egas if you hatch day- 

} chie s for neighbors and 
gelee early 


ilers 
ftiorhound, * 8 greatest hatcher—the 
CC features & 


— a day Giese care of everything. 











EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


kato Incubator 


material, all latest improvements, 
has redwood case, triple walls, hot 
pater copper tank, double — 
system, self regulator, 

tank—one filling to Leake 
— $_ lamp, nursery, tested ther- 
mometer, automatic ventilation, 
etc. Most simple, durable and successful machine. 
All set up ready foruse. Direct from factory to user with 
strong ag lg antee. 26 years’ experience ie 
incubatora and raising poultry. Largest factor 

Northwest. Big incubator book and catalogue a. 


Mankato Incubator Co.., Bex 709 Maskate, Mina. 


ROCKS 
Pekin and Rouen Ducks, White Embdeen 
and Toulouse Geese, Bantams, Guineas 


and M. B. Turkeys 
VW. H. KOELL, Hampton, lowe 


BA BY CH iCK 15 Varieties, best guar- 


antee, lowest prepaid 
| Prices. Catalog free. Ferry E. Vail, Rt. 8, Garden Grove, Ia. 
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Stock feeds year round outdoors. 
Poultry and live stock thrive. Ideal 
climate, cheap lands, finest water, mod- 
ern cities, good markets and transpor- 
tation. Fin highways. For free book with 
complete details write, I. M. Howell, 
Sec. of State, Dept. S.F. i i 


















Don’t Send a Penny. 
Just send your name 
and address on a post 
. : card and we will mail 
ou, absolutely Tee, a copy of our new poultry 
0k, “Bigger Profits From Poultry” and one 
of our egg laying charts with full instructions. We 
will also send, on approval, a package of the Mac- 
nair’s Chicken Powder, the guaranteed baby chick 
tonic, poultry vitalizer and egg producer. Simply 
send a post card to 

MACNAIR POULTRY PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 190, 47 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


RABBITS MEAN PROFITS 22m. sscs00: 


raise fine raboits 
for Furs, Meats and Breeders? Utilize the best brains 
in the Business. Send for Rabbit Information and 
full detalls.Gibson's Corres.School of Rabbit Hus- 
bandry, Z-5125 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Every advertisement in Successful Farming 
is guaranteed as represented. Read em. 
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THE FARM’S BUSINESS FRONT 
Continued from page 14 

thick as the others because of its upright 

TC wth. 

a Evergreen trees should be cultivated 


the same as a corn crop. They need as 
much attention as corn the first two or 
three years and will produce wonderful 
results. The roots of evergreens stay 
close to the surface the first few years so 
hat cultivation and a good chip, straw or 
ind mulch is necessary to keep the sun 
om drying the roots. 
One foot in height of windbreak af- 
fords protection for one rod of space and 


—n ~« 


partial protection for several rods farther. : 


Thus, from eight to ten years insures a 
permanent effective windbreak of ever- 
green trees. 

A foundation planting of flowering 
shrubs at the sides of the front porch, at 
the eorners of the house, with masses of 
shrubbery at the sides and back of the 
lawn for a frame and a setting for the 
house, leaves an open lawn for an attrac- 
tive foreground. A lawn covered with 
flower beds and shrubs is not only diffi- 
cult to keep neat and clean, but its a 
parent size is distinctly lessened by the 
many units scattered over it. 

Some of the best shrubs to be planted 
on the farm home grounds are, high- 
growing: Amoor River privet, high bush 
honeysuckle, syringa, snowball, lilacs in 
named varieties; medium high: spireas in 
vatiety, dogwoods, yellow currant and 
rho@étvphus; low growing: Japanese bar- 
berty, snowberry, coral berry and fra- 
grant sumac, all of these being hardy and 
very adaptable to our variety of soils and 
climatic conditions in the middle west. 

Trees and shrubs should be chosen not 
only for their attractive foliage and 
flowers in spring, but also for their bright 
colored twigs, berries and autumnal folia, 
which endures thru the fall and into the 
winter season, thus providing year round 
interest and attraction. 

Clear thinking, a definite plan and long 
experience in development of home 
grounds is the only reliable method to 
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TWELVE REASONS WHY 








Importance of Roominess 





pursue in the development of an attrac- 
tive farmstead. 

The business front of the farming pro- 
fession is shown not only by the location 
of the buildings, the arrangement of the 
yards, but just as much by the paint on 
the buildings, the care of the fences the 
well-placed windbreak, shade trees and 
ornamental shrubs. The general appear- 
anee of neatness and care that is notice- 
ible on so many of our best middle west- 
ern farmsteads is only a small criterion 
f what all farm owners should use as the 
best examples to be patterned after. 

The best is none too good for the middle 
western farmer and the country wide 
movement for better homes and attrac- 

ve, usable surroundings gives decided 
cneouragement for future possibilities. 

Planning and planting have their price 
3 all things of value have, and this must 
6 considered in the total expenditure in 
building or remodeling a farm home. 
rhe cost for improvements is but a small 
prgportion of the value received in being 
the owner of a farm home which presents 
an attractive business front to the public. 

A spirit of pride in being the proud 
possessor of an attractive home and 
urroundings is an indication of the right 
spirit exhibited in raising the standards 
in the community and a certain knowledge 
that the owner can be depended upon to 
ssist in any worthy enterprise intended 
for the public good. 


RIDDING PLACE OF HAWKS 
Could you tell me how to keep hawks 
way from the chickens?—Mrs. L., Fla. 
The best way to get rid of hawks is to 
e a shotgun. Sometimes they can be 
ught in steel traps attached to tall 
les in the center of the henyard. If 
hawk is killed, it should be hung up. 





in Work Shirts 


F a shirt isn’t roomy, it isn’t a work shirt. A man can’t work at his 
best with a feeling that he might bend too much or reach too far. 
An efficient worker should net be conscious of his shirt—or his over- 

alls or any other piece of clothing. 

Skimpy bodies and skimpy sleeves are not only uncomfortable—they are 
a hindrance. They make men displeased. Every Reliance Work Shirt 
is designed to give a man a little more fullness than he requires. 

Of course, we use more yards of material to the dozen than does the 
manufacturer who makes his shirts down to a price instead of up to a 
standard. It is not Reliance policy to attempt a manufacturing saving 
at the expense of the man who wears the shirt. Our profit is second. 
Your satisfaction must be first—always. 


RELY ON RELIANCE. The suggestion is justified by twelve reasons 


“Honor Bright” : 
Boys’ Shirts and Waists 


These shirts and waists for boys are desirably different inasmuch as they 
embody all of the good fitting and hard wearing qualities which dis- 
tinguish tke Reliance Brands of shirts for men. e boy's shirts are 
sizes 1214 to 1414 and the waists range from 6 to 15. Both are made in 
a wide variety of materials and colors. An adjustment on the waists does 
away with the old-feshioned troublesome drawstring and this feature 
combined with generous length insures a desirable blouse effect. 

If your local storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work Shirts and Honor 
Bnght Waists and Shirts for boys, he can obtain them through one of ‘ 
our many distributors. ; ' 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
pBIGEYANK Tose , 


fi thy 
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dead bird will drive the others away. 
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Perhaps it has not occurred to many 
feeders that tankage is a valuable addition 
to the poultry ration when added in the 
proper proportion. Doubtless many 
farmers are now feeding it to the hogs and 
other stock and have not thought of it in 
connection with the poultry. If it makes 
such profitable gains for the hogs, why 
would it not pay to use it in the poultry 
menu? 

Two Iowa farmers whom the writer 
recently met are using tankage and are 
enthusiastic as to the results which it is 
obtaining for them. One feeds it in con- 
nection with a mash, in the ei 
proportions: cornmeal, two parts; grounc 
oats, two parts; tankage, one part. 

This farmer, who is carrying from eight 
hundred to one thousand hens thru the 
winter each year states that this mash 
mixture has enabled him to get eggs in 
liberal quantities and that it is the most 
wrofitable mash that he has ever used. 
fic is now starting his third winter with it. 

A Jones county, Iowa, farmer stumbled 
on tankage as a poultry feed in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“One year, after I had had bad luck 
with hogs and had only half a dozen left on 
the place I determined to isolate them from 
the rest of the stock, and put them in a 
meadow some distance from the other 
buildings. 

“That year a hen had stolen her nest in 
some weeds not so very far from where I 
fed these hogs their tankage and water. 
I noticed that she was on hand with her 
brood every feeding time and that this 
brood seemed to be making better gains 
than the other poultry. It set me to 
thinking and I wondered what could be 
making such a difference in them. They 
were matured a full month before other 
stock practically the same age. As I was 
feeding the hogs nothing but tankage and 
water at that time, I thought it must be 
the tankage, so I decided to try it out with 
the other hens. 

“Well, that winter it certainly paid. 
I was taking about three cases of eggs to 
town when my neighbors with practically 
the same sized flocks were taking one to 
one and one-half. My hens outlaid any in 
the neighborhood and since that time I 
have been following the practice of feeding 
tankage to the poultry as well as to the 
hogs. 1 buy about three carloads each 
year and distribute the rest among the 
neighbors at cost.” 

The first farmer mentioned, who lives in 
Delaware county, Iowa, realized a gross 
fncome of four dollars per hen last year 
on his layers and he is certain that much 
of the credit is due to the use of tankage in 

e ration. 


There can be no doubt but that hens will 
do well on it, and where it is purchased in 
quantities to feed other stock on the farm 
it will materially cheapen the cost of feed- 
ing, particularly so im the case of the 
poultry. Where it is combined with a 
mash in the proportions mentioned above 
the farmer is at very slight money cost for | 
his mash ration, it being assumed that he 
produces his own corn and oats.—C. 8. | 

SELLING HENS WITH CHICKS 

During the spring and early summer 
months when most of the hens in every | 
flock become broody at time or 
other, some poultrymen living near large 
towns will find it profitable to set a large 
number of the hens, even tho they employ 
incubators and brooders in the hatching 
and rearing of their own stock Then 
hens and chicks can readily be sold to city 
people who want to raise a few chickens in 
their backyards but dislike to bother 
with either ancubators or brooders and 
have no broody hens of their own. They 
could, of course, purchase day-old chicks | 


some 
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Poultry Raisers 


You Can Make 


Tycos Cup 


Big Money with a Belle City 


Because it’s a time and labor saver— low 

in cost — economical — convenient — with a 
record for fifteen years of unfailing service 
as a wonderful hatching and brooding outfit. 


Get into this 
for you right 


goete-gaying business now. It’s money 
rom the start. Investigate— write me 


today for Free catalog “* Hatching Facts.” It tells 
how easy it is for you to make big profits with my 


$1228 


The Prize-Winning Hatcher with 
Double-Walled construction that has led the field 
for fifteen years — Self-Regula 
and Holder — Copper Tank 
Tester, etc. 

ater, Double - Walled, 


“How do you 
always manage 
to get so any 
fine chicks ?” 


~ Nursery—E, 
Oh! Its easy mt 


$7.55 Hot- 


140-Egg Champion 


Belle City 


Incubator 
Fibre Board, 


pa pene ao 
— Safety Lamp—Deep 
When ordered with m 
40 - Chi 


Brooder — guaranteed to raise the chicks — makin 
a complete Hatching Outfit— both only $18. 


Freight Prepaid 


And allowed to points 
Poultry Raisers. With this Guaranteed 


6uccess 


East of Rockies 
Towards Express 


beyond. Used by over 815, 


000 Successful 
Hatching Outfit and 


my complete Guide Book for setting up and operating, your 


Besides getting big 


hatches you can easily 


Share in My $1,000 in Prizes 


No one else provides such easy ways for you to make extra 


money without cost—without obligation. 
with catalog. This boo ; —- — 
and quickest ways tomake poultry pay big. 
now—or i Free 


time—order write for my bi 
catalog “Hatching Facts,"" Jim Rohan, Pres. 


ive 


t particulars come 


k also gives newest ideas. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 





Write for new Paint Book showing 
Larkin Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 


in actual colors, also valuable a; 
information. Money-saving A — 
Roofing, Tools, etc., for the farm and home. 


You Get Factory Prices 

Larkin Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 
are made exclusively in our own factories. 
Sold to you at Factory Prices. Quality, 
durability and satisfaction guarant 
Think now about i 


our Spring nting. 
Write for FREE PAINT K No. 5. 


Larkin Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


SAVES BABY CHICKS 


How to preventgand stop White Diarrhea over- 
night with a simple home-made mixture, is ful- 
ly explained in a free folder sent to readers by 


The Milk Products Co., x2258.Gnt""ti.. 
Write before its too late— 
Your name on acard will do. 








heap, all var- 
leties. Chicken 
, Geese, Bantams, Guineas an 
; ys. Also Eggs, Incubators and 
Brooders. Catalogue Free. 
BARE POULTRY C 
HAMPTON. IO 


Money in Poultry fn"! 


and SqUaDS Sroosands of prizes at 
Big Pree Book tells all abe it. Write today. 
GRESCENT POULTRY FARM, Box 36 besMoincs,la 





BYERY tractor owner needs one. Mounted 
old wagon ror trailer, a good supply 
gasoline and oil alwayson hand. Good invest- 
ment for any farm. 


Duro Portable Tank 


Oan be hauled into the field. Serves also as a 

storage tank under lock. Mado of Duro Uopper- 

Iron. Rust resisting. Two compartments. 52 and 

108 gal. 52 and 205 gal.75 and 300 gal.100 and 

Also made in land 3 compartments. Write y. 
i} C. C, FOUTS COMPANY, G4 Wood &t., Middletown, Ohic 


@) 


4, GUARDS 
SAVE TIRES 


! Double mileage 


\ 
VA 


of old or new tires. Easily installed by envene. Greatest money 


and trouble saving automobile invention of age. 

Auto Owners, Agents, Send for new cut-rate cat- 

alogue of guaranteed money ‘and troub!e saving automobile 

necessities. OVEE AUTO SUPPLY CO. Dept. 246 
Main Streets Louisville 


cks 

orous full blooded stock. 5 Great Breeds 

100 up parcel post paid anywhere 
CIRCULAR FREE 

Farrow-Hirsh Co., Peoria, UL 




























from the commercial hatcheries which 
make a specialty of producing baby 
chicks for shipment all over the country, 
but in that case no hen would accompany 
the chicks, which therefore would have to 
be brooded artifically. A good many city 
people will gladly journey several miles 
by motor or interurban car in order to 
buy a hen with a brood of baby chicks, 
which are carefully carried to their new 
home in a box or basket. 

The price’ commonly charged for hens 
with chicks is two to three dollars for the 
hen, depending somewhat upon her age, 
and ten to fifteen cents each for the chicks. 
It is not necessary that the chicks be of 
the same breed as the mother hen, but as 
a rule the chicks should all be of the 
same breed, for customers generally prefer 
that they be quite uniform as to size and 
color. Since the chicks commonly are 
wanted for table use when they have 
grown to frying size, the breeds which are 
most in demand by city customers are 
the Rocks, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Wyan- 
dottes and Rhode Island Reds. 

The poultryman whose time is not 
entirely taken up in caring for his regular 
business will find that the selling of hens 
and chicks when the latter are just a day 
or two old will return him a fair profit, 
everything considered. The hens are sure 
to become broody, when they must be 
either set or broken of the broody fever. 
If, from the multitude of buildings gen- 
erally ~~ on the farm where poultry 
is made a Specialty or even on the general 
farm, it is possible to convert one into 
a home exclusively for sitting hens, the 
work of caring for the hens will not be 
much greater than the work of “breaking 
up” a large number of broody hens. It 

seldom will be necessary to make deliveries 
of hens and chicks, for, as previously 
stated, prospective customers will call at 
the farm when they learn that one has 
for sale families of hens and chicks all 
ready to be installed in coops on grassy 
lawns in the city. Many professional men 
as well as men employed in shops and 
stores, like to devote some of their leisure 
time to caring for a brood or two of 
chicks; and if the securing of the chicks 
gives them an excuse for a few hours’ 
Guting in the country, they are glad to 
drive out after the hen and her amily. 
The first season that a poultryman hate hes 
chicks to sell in this way it probably will 
be advisable for him to insert a small 
advertisement in one of the local papers, 
which will soon bring him all the cus- 
tomers he can supply. The following year 
many of the old customers will return 
and bring some new ones.—W. F. P. 

TOO EARLY OR LATE HATCHES 

Chicks are usually hard to raise when 
they come out of the shell more than one 
day too soon or too late. However, a 
hatch that is ahead of time is better than 
one that is belated. 

Delayed hatches may be due to too low 
a temperature in the hatching chamber 
or to excessive cooling or to old eggs. In 
such cases the chicks usually come out 
sticky and have a hard time breaking thru 
their shells. Delayed hatches may be 
helped by applying moisture and running 
the heat several degrees higher. Apply 
the moisture in the form of a mist, using 
hot water, or lay warm wet clothes di- 
rectly on the eggs. 

Chicks that hatch out before their al- 
lotted time usually do so because too high 
a temperature has been maintained in 
the hatching chamber. Chicks may be 
forced out in nineteen days by excessive 
heat, but it is not advisable to try this. 
If, ina normal hatch,a few chicks hatch 
out early it does not necessarily indicate 
too high a temperature, for a few chicks 
will often come out a day ahead of the 
rest. Where the eggs are of the same age 
and are placed in the machine the same 
day, about the only explanation is that | 
these particular eggs are from parents of | 
superior vitality. =. 8. 
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Use Old Trusty and in 
Six Months’ Time 
You 

Have 








With or without 
metal cover—four 
sizes. ick shipe 
ment from Clay 
Center, Neb.; St. 
y Aran Mo.. or 


pony la. We 
Flood Your Farm 
— Well-Hatched Poultry 


Do you know that the profits on 4 or 5 good hens could 
equal the value of a load of hay? Think of what a few dozen ora 
few hundred could give you. Remember it doesn’t take an extra 
acre of land on your farm to yield a profitable return on a big flock of 
chickens. Turn more poultry into profits this year with 


Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders 


650,000 customers say you |can’t beat Old Trusty for 
big oe in any weather and years of service. 

, reliable, and sells at a low price because 
it’s th in the world’s largest exclusive incubator 
and brooder factory. 


Send for My AB C of 
Poultry Profits 

—a 72-page, book, size 9x12 inches, About one- 

fifth catalog and four-fifths a helpful book for any 

one wanting to make m L= — Let me 

send you a 7 free 

H. JOHNSON, <The Ir ws Map." 


M, M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


BULL DOG 


anew and better 
STUMP PULLER 


All steel machine. New design. Stronger, 
easier, quicker. Pulls any stump which can 
be pulled with best % inch steel cable. 
Frame one solid casting. No joints or bolts. 
Tubular construction. Steeldrum. Specially 
hardened teeth. High and low speed pawls. 
Reverse safety pawl. Cables, blocks and 
take-up extra strong. High wheels. Handle 
for easy moving. Guaranteed for three years, 

BOTH HAND AND HORSE POWER 

Pick the machine that suits your needs, 
Hand machine developes 30 or 60 tons. 
Horse machine, 60 or 90 tons. Hand machine 
weighs 175 lbs. Horse machine, 350 Ibs. 

Sold on a straight cash basis. No agent's 
discounts, no special offers. Every dollar 
of pricerepresents a dollar’s worth of value, 

Send today for illustrated catalog. 


MOHR STEEL CO. 
2814 26th Street 
San Francisco, California 
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‘GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and Foodt it on your own 

place wherenothing feet, Ebpece. / 
Bowsher mills oresh ear ‘corn Sin /, 

(with or without husk) o_o & 4 

kinds of small grains. Light 

Cone-shape burrs. l0sizes, 2to25H.P. “"¥ r 


N. H. BowsherCo.,South Bend, Ind: 





g lusive 
gentative in each locality to use 
and sell the new Meilinger Extre-Poe 
nd made Guarantee Bond for 


8 leading varieties. Pure Seed Safe arrival 
assured. Eecs for hatching. White Pekin 
| Wild Mallard ducks. Brooding equip- 
Md ment. Illustrated catalog free. 
| meres t POULTRY CoO., 
Re. t=: Nappanee,” Ind. 
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SUPPLY CO., R-21, 


Watton SurrLy o."R. i,” St Tenino 
BABY CHICKS 


S.C. W. Leghorns. Heavy laying strain 18 and 25c, 
quantities less.P.P.Prepaid EGGS $8 to $12 per 100. 
Write for catalog.Deckas Poultry Farm,Bex B, Des Moines, lows 
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EARLY HATCHES PAY BEST 

The next two or three months will 
influence one’s success with poultry for 
the whole year. For instance, to get eggs 
next winter you will need cuit Kahelied 
pullets and that means = busy with the 
incubator now. If the chicks are hatched 
in February and March, you, have a good 
start towards profitable prices for broilers 
this spring and summer or good egg 
production beginning in the fall and con- 
tinuing thruout the winter—practically 
the entire high-price season. 

Of course, if you are keeping Leghorns 
or similar breeds, very — hatching is 
not necessary nor desirable, but most farm 
and back-yard flocks are of the larger 
breeds, such as Plymouth Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode Island Reds, etc., the pul- 
lets of which require six to eight months, 
as a rule, to reach laying maturity. 


Early hatching means setting the eggs | 
in February and March, as a rule, and in 


most sections few sitting hens can be 
found at this time. There is, then, just 
one way to be sure of early chicks and 
that is to hatch them by artificial means. 

In getting a new incubator, too many 
persons delay ordering until late: in the 
season. Then the factories are over-rushed 
and delays in receipt of freight and ex- 
press shipments may cause serious dis- 
appointment 

The next important thing is to be sure 
that you have sufficient incubator ca- 
pacity, so that the chicks can be brought 
off at the most favorable season—so that 
all the pullets, instead of merely a few, 
will reach maturity in the fall. 

Early hatching offers another important 
advantage to the farmer, in that it enables 
him to get all the chicks out in advance of 
the spring rush. This means not only 
that the labor of raising them is greatly 
reduced, but it enables him to attend to 
the work when he has the most time to 
give to it 

On the farm, the advantage of being 
able to bring the chicks all off at about 
the same time is especially important. 
If the entire season’s hatching can be car- 
ried thru in two or three units instead of 
bothering with small broods of newly 
hatched chicks all thru the spring a 
great saving in time and labor is effected. 

Moreover, when chicks of all ages are 
allowed to run together the later hatched 
broods always have a struggle for their 
lives thru the merciless tramping and 


Now is the time to order. | 





crowding that they receive from the half- 


grown youngsters of the first hatches.— | 


5. P. 


LAND FOR POULTRY RAISING 

Few farmers have to consider the matter 
of the best land for poultry raising. This 
is because all the farm buildings are 
naturally grouped on a spot chosen for its 
favorable qualities. 

We know a man who recently bought a 
small place near a city, so he would have 
a good retail market. He bought a place 
mainly because it was cheap, evidently 
inagining that the fowls would take care 
of themselves on a place where no crop 
could be expected to thrive. We have in 
mind such a location that has been in the 





hands of different men trying to raise 
~oultry, and has always been an absolute | 
ieee. It is low, flat, and wet. The} 
poultry are always subject to different | 
kinds of diseases which seem to be more 
prevalent in damp situations than in 
others. 

In selecting a site for a small me. 





farm, a high location should be chosen. If 
it is on sandy or loamy soil, so much the 
better; but, in any event, it should be able 
to produce good crops, for the poultry 
raiser has a great advantage when he can 
raise many grain crops for his poultry, 
both in his poultry runs and in his fields 
No land should be selected that cannot be 
well drained, and it should preferably be 
so arranged that the poultry house can be 
at the top of the slope and still not be a 
great distance from the dwelling.—S. P 








The Cow that Got a Chance 


_This cow is the famous Mrs. O’Grady, the grade Jersey 
exhibited at the National Dairy Show at Columbus, Ohio, 
1918, by the Barnesville Cow Testing Association. 


Mrs. O’Grady was the poorest cow in the association. She was 
headed for the butcher. Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt saw her and said 
she was a good cow. He bought her and brought her to The Dairy 
Farmer Farm at Waterloo. Note the results. 


Her Record 


1918 1919 


As Exhibited at National 
Dairy Show Columbus, Ohio 


Yearly 257 D 443.39 pounds fat 
a 
Record ys 8,805.20 pounds milk 


From the above it is evident that she was a good cow and the 
proof of it is in her production. 


It Pays To Know 


_ The knowledge that enabled Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt to recognize 
this cow and feed her to profitable production is in his two books. 


“Van Pelt’s Cow Demonstration” 


tells you the principles which go into the make-up of a good dairy 
cow. How to tell a good cow from a poor one. The five points which 
make a cow. You can get all this information from this book. 


“How to Feed the Dairy Cow” 
By Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt 
Differences in feeds. What work you can expect of them. 


149 pounds fat 
2,523 pounds milk 


How to get big values out of big priced feeds. How to cut corners 
in feeding. The principal feeds and their uses. A book that will save 
you hundreds of dollars even on a small herd. 


The Dairy Farmer, twice a month for 5 years; 
or “ “Van Pelt’s Cow Demonstration” Book: “How 


to Feed the Dairy Cow”—By H. G. Van Pelt. 





SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


THE DAIRY FARMER 
Waterloo, lowa, 
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Gentlemen 


Enclosed find money order for $2.00 for your special offer of a Five-Year Sub- 
scription to cash 4 


airy Farmer 


and Two Fine Dairy Books 


re FEED THE DAIRY COW” THE COW DEMONSTRATION BOOK 
y Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt By Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt 


March, 1920 
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COLORS OF LITTLE CHICKS 

Chicks do not always exhibit the same 
colors when ¢hey come into the world 
thaé they will have in later life. This 
sometimes leads people to think that they 
have been stung In eggs bought for hatch- 
ing.‘ However, the standard markings will 
usually make their appearance in due 
time. 

Young white chickens when hatched 
are usually yellow or canary colored all 
over, but sometimes chickens of a white 
variety that was originally made from a 
colored variety have some color in the 
down. This is most noticeable in little 
White Plymouth Rocks, which are often 
quite grey in appearance. 

Young Barred Plymouth Rocks do not 
show their barring but are a sort of marbie 
grey, drakest on the back and usually 
mueh darker in the puilets than in the 
cockerels. This difference in color of the 
little chicks is so regular that the sexes 
can often be separated at hatching time 
according to color without making many 
mistakes. 

Chicks of Light Brahmas and other 
Columbian varieties, which are white with 
black markings in tail and wings, are 
sometimes pale yellow all over, or with a 
little black t on top of the head, 
and occasionally some grey on the back. 

Brown Leghorns, Partridge Cochins, 
Partridge Wyandottes, and all varieties 
in which the adult female is brown and 
the male black and red, often produce 
chicks that are brown with b stri 
of darker brown on the back from head to 

ill. 

The young of, black varieties are not 
always black all over but are canary- 
colored on the under parts of the body 
and throat until their baby down leaves 
and the feathers grow. Young chicks 
with black down all over them are quite 
rare.—R. B. 8. 


REMOVING SICK FOWLS 

Not long ago we heard a poultryman 
say that the sick fowls should not be 
removed from the well fowls, but that 
the well fowls should be removed from 
the sick ones. He based this argument on 
the supposition that the premises are 
contaminated. 

This is a good theory where it can be 
put into practice. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible for the average farmer or 
poultry raiser to remove a whole flock from 
their regular quarters on account of a 
single bird or two that may have fallen 
sick. 

We therefore prefer te follow the 
customary advice—that sickcbirds should 
be removed at once, and if roup, cholera, 
gapes or any contagious disease has shown 
itself there should be a general cleaning 
up, the fowls being turned out of doors 
while the house is being sprinkled with 
disinfectants. If not, then lime should 
be used both as a dust in the cracks of the 
floor and as a wash on the walls. The water 
nd feed troughs should also be kept 
clean and disinfected to keep from spread- 
ing the disease.—R. 8. 


FEEDS FOR MILK MAKING 
Continued from page 139 

we choke the machine we reduce its 
efficiency. To reach the digestive and 
assimilative capacity of our cows they 
ust be furnished with the required 
unount of protein, fats and carbohydrates 
in the right proportions. The excessive 
unmount of dry matter contained in our 
standard food crops renders it almost im- 
possible, without the aid of concentrated 
feeds, like cottonseed meal, oilmeal 
distiller’s and brewer’s grains, gluten and 
the like, to reach the digestive and as- 
similative capacity of the cows. In other 
words, the cow is not capable of eating, 
digesting and assimilating a sufficient 
quantity of these domestic a4 to enable 
her to produce a maximum yield.—C. F. 
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Starting and Lighting Batteries 
have won their high place in the regard of motor car owners 
by coming closest to giving 100% freedom from battery 
They are built by the 





trouble and expense. 
largest maker of storage batteries in the world. “ a. 
there is an 
“Exide” Service meets every need of every | “Exide” 
make of starting and lighting battery. Battery 
There is an “Exiide” Service Station near you. made lor 
Address will be sent on request. I a Ea : 
Lighting 
Send for copy of our folder ‘‘ Nine Points of Exide” Plant. 











THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


York Boston Chicago Weshington Denver San Francisco Cleveland t xIe 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Mansas City St.Louis Detroit Rochester im 


| Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co.,Ltd, Toronto and Montreal 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
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In Polk County, Florida 
Are but two of sources of agri- 
cultural wealth. ng 

seasons, fertile soil, fine climate, 





add to farming and stock 
raising profits. 
Free Book 
Describing Polk County, gives y 
the facta on these industries, citrus 
fruit culture, poultry, etc. Write for 
today. Address 


a 
ISS All types of mills. One to just fit 
ZS your farm. Direct stroke—wood or 


Or back geared type for 





for 60 Years 


eR 


BeforeSpr 


Best time to clip is in the spring when coat is 
heavy and animalissoft. Short hair means health- 
ier —_— and prevents sickness. A horse kept in 
good condition in the spring stands better chance 
of remaining healthy all x The best way to 
<e2 with a Stewart No.1 Ball Bearing Machine, 
= 75. Send $2.00, pay balance on arrival, or write 


catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIGLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A116, 12th St. and Central Ave., . mm. 
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TRY A FEW TURKEYS 
People should know by this time that 
the raising of turkeys offers a chance 
to make some very good money in con- 
nection with the general farm poultry 
work. The reason for the high prices 
which prevailed the past holiday season 
is due entirely to a lack of sufficient pro- 
duction to meet the demand. 
Turkey raising has always been looked 
upon as a hard trick to learn, due to a 
popular myth to the effect that the turkey 
is a delicate fowl which can seldom be 
brought thru the verious stages to ma- 
turity 
I for one know that the turkey is not 
a delicate fowl, that it can be raised on 
any farm in the country successfully and 
at a good profit. It is true that the 
turkey differs materially from any other 
fowl and often does not thrive, largely 
because the farmer has tried to apply 
principles applicable to other fowls to 
it, which will seldom succeed. The turkey 
is a bird of a nature all its own. As soon 
as you learn that nature, and cater to it, 
you will find yourself raising turkeys 
successfully with less effort than your 
brood of chicks require and with no 
greater losses. 

Turkey hens do their laying in March 
and April. The eggs are gathered often 
in order to prevent chilling and are pre- 
ferably set under hens, altho they may 
be hatched in any good incubator. Un- 
less you are an experienced incubator 
operator it is best not to experiment, as 
the turkey eggs are too valuable for this. 

The eggs hatch in four weeks. It is best 
not to set the turkey hens but to induce 
them to lay a second clutch of eggs, in 
order to incubate that many more. One 
hen may be allowed to set in order that 
she can brood or lead the whole flock of 
youngsters. 

Now comes the most important period 
of the young turk’s life. Keep the young- 
sters, or the mo her hen, penned up until 
the turks are large enough to follow her 
afield. Each mo-ning turn them out to 
range after the dew has gone off the grass. 
Drive them back into their enclosure for 
a few nights until they learn to come in 
to roost. 

As to feeding the young turks, use some 
judgment. I have seen people feeding 
sloppy cornmeal to young turks and then 
wondering why they promptly died off. 
I am a great believer in following nature 
as closely as possible. Nature does not 
start the young turks out on sloppy foods 
especially cornmeal. It is better to feed 
clean, whole grains, dried bread crumbs, 
ordinary chick food will answer the need 
admirably, until the turks can be allowed 
free rang>. 

Where they have a free range all their 
own, especially thru a wooded tract they 
wili require absolutely no feeding what- 
ever thruout the growing season, altho 
they may be topped off later in the summer 
on corn in order to fatten them up quickly 
for the early holidays. 

The nice thing about turkey raising 
is that the attention they require comes 
early in the season, doesn’t last more 
than two or three weeks, and then they 
shift for themselves. The feed they eat 
costs nothing, so that they are almost 
pure “velvet.”’ Try a few thisseason.—C.§. 
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Protect Your Farm Machinery 
Against the Weather 


There is only one place on any piece of machinery that can 
be attacked by the weather and that is the surface. The 
elements can’t touch the heart of a piece of wood or metal 
until they have first eaten away the surface. Once that is done 
the wood or metal weakens and after a time collapses. You 
suffer a loss which could have been avoided. 


The way to ory your farm machinery fit for work is to keep its 
surface protected by Acme Quality Paints. Your tractor for in- 


stance if left unpainted will rust. The rust will eat in, and MME 
the first thing you know—a breakdown! Then money and lost 
time for repairs! But paint it with Acme Quality Tractor ee 


Paint and it can’t rust, because the weather can’t reach its 
surface. Save the surface and you save all. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Everything you possess is undergoing this silent 
bombardment by the elements. Your home, barn, 
silo, wagons and vehicles of all kinds are constantly 
exposed to them. You have choice of only two 
things; either protect their service or pay repair 
bills. Experience has proved that it is cheaper to 
paint than to repair. Save the surface and you save all. 
























There's an Acme Quality Paint or Finish for every sur- 
face to be saved on the farm. Write for the Acme Quality 
Painting Guide, also the book on Home Decorating. 









FEEDING TO INCREASE SIZE 

People often wonder if they can | 
feed their chicks and growing fowls any | 
particular food that will produce unusual 
size in their development. The answer | 
is unfortunately in the negative. All foods | 
that are easily digested and nutritious will 
help to produce size, but it takes genera- 
tions to greatly affect the general size of 
a strain or family of fowls 
_ In this country fowls have increased | 
in size more than in Europe largely be- | 
cause of an abundance of nutritious food | 
and the continued selection of birds for 
increase of size, It has been noticed that 


| For the many “‘toucbing-up" jobs about the bouse, keep always on 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. H Detroit, Mich. 
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Have an “‘Acme Quality Shelf’ 

















band at least a_can each of ne 
Acme Quality Varnotile, a —— 
varnish for floors, woodwork —_ 
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the jersey cows brought to this country in 
afew generations greatly increase in size. 
This is doubtless due to the same general 
reason that is the cause of the increase of 
human stature here—the supply of good 
fc “ ud: 

The best food that can be given for the 
increase of size is a balanced ration, with 
the proper proportion of the various 
elements. Meat and green food or vege- 
tables in some form should never » 2 
neglected for all-round development. 
Careful selection of the largest fowls to 
breed from each year is another most 
important point.—S. P. 


DUST FOR POULTRY 
Too often we fail to remember that 
poultry need dust and that it acts as an 
insecticide to rid them of lice and mites. 
Have you ever noticed how a hen enjo 
a dust bath? If no dust can be found che 
will wallow out a hole in the ash or cinder 
pile and dust herself from head to foot. 
Lice and mites are most troublesome in 
wet and damp weather, because then no 


dust is available. The dust bath is 
Nature’s way of fighting and preventing 
lice and mites. If no dust is handy use 


sifted ashes, preferably coal ashes. Wood 
ashes fresh from the stove contain too 
much lye for the good of the hens’ skin. 

A small amount of insect powder added 
to the dust or ashes will help prevent the 
raids of poultry parasites.—W. F., Ohio, 


OUR JUNIOR LOAN SYSTEM 
Continued from page 26 

wheat club of boys and girls. Last year 
we put over $2,000 into one county to 
finance pig clubs, and we are willing to 
nut a thousahd dollars in any territory to 
Reauen boys and girls who willl work un- 
der the county agricultural agent or club | 
leader. In fact, that is one of the obli- 
gations the borrower agrees to—to join the 
club movement and follow directions of 
the club leader. The following letter 
from a county agent shows this 
means to the Seas and girls and to the 
communities in which they live: 

“Last year you financed our Polk 
County Pure Bred Gilt Club, and the re- 
sults were very satisfactory. We believe 
that the boys and girls showed more in- 
terest by borrowing the money from an 
outside party as compared to securin 
funds from their parents. They apprecia 
the responsibility more and showed more 
interest in their work. There was a great 
deal of business responsibility connected 

ith signing the notes. 

“This year we are going to have two 
lubs—the Pure Bred Gilt Club and the 

»w and Litter Club, and I would be very 

lad to have you finance our members 
rain this year. We have four sales in 
ferent parts of the county at which club 
embers can purchase purebred stock. 
| will be glad if you will furnish me with 
some blank contracts so that I can dis- 
tribute them at these sales when the 
boys can fill out their applications and 
arrange to purchase pigs for this year’s 
work. 

“Several farmers stated that their boys 
showed more interest when doing business 
with outside parties than if they had given 
them the stock or loaned them the money, 
and we will be glad to continue this ar- 
rangement. We appreciate the publicity 
you have given us m our club work thru 
your club paper and Successful Farming. 
This encouraged the work very muc 
and we — it. 

ery truly yours, 
Carl N. Kennedy, 
County Agricultural Agent.” 

Mr. Meredith thinks so much of this 
work that the work is put under the 
direction of Mr. Hopkins whose whole 
time is devoted to the boys and girls 
club work, and loans to the boys and 
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60 Breeds 


Dogs & Pigs. Seock & tars Free Catalog 


BABY CHICKS Rocke Reds, Orpingtons, porns, 


girls who want to possess something all | PAS * Neuss 


“The old car's young,”” 
Says Winthrop Wise, 
“I finished it 
With K 







































IMPROVE YOUR CAR—INCREASE ITS VALUE 


A little time and a very little effort on mage gens: with only slight ex- 
pense will give your old car the appearance of abrand new machine. 


anize 


MOTOR CAR ENAMELS 


These are positively the most durable automobile coatings on the market. 
EKight handsome colors in addition to Black and White. Paint and varnish 
the carin one operation and dry quickly with a tough, brilliant lustre that will 
not crack, peel, chipor soften under any possible weather conditions known. 


MOTORISTS—GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Before you forget it—Send us a postal requesting a FREE copy of the 
useful booklet, “HOW TO PAINT YOUR AUTOMOBILE”. It will help 
you to save money and beautify your old car. WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


We'll give you the name of the nearest dealer. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


955 Everett Station, Boston, U.S. A. 























Try ThismanStumpPuller 
50 Days FREE! 
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No risk 
te youl Four easy ways te pay. 


Single, Double, Triple Power! 


Ww. less —costs_ less! Tet hae qvecter speed, 


steel. 3 year guarantee 
Pulls stubborn stumps in few minutes 
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. * power. Low speed to loosen 
Eich toyau neat auth, tented quick “take up’ for siack cable. Easil — | 
pope Baie. ky yep peter like it! A { plained in m, BOOK. 
comest dittebuting patus eaves time yy -- Ay — me personally. 





2007 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 






Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
keys, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, 
avies, 








‘heir own. 





orices; catalog free. Bisscari Poultry 





ng strains; free delivery; reasonable 
Farm, Columbia, Ho. 
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people in a the- 
atre. Since then 
I have enlarged 
the opening so 
that they can 
eome in a little faster, and I never worry about the chickens 
when astorm comes up. If I am sitting in the house reading the 
paper I do not have to get up and hustle out into the rain to hunt 
a number of silly old hens who do not know enough to come in 
out of the wet. I keep on reading the paper and run no risk of 
getting pneumonia, and when I go out later I always find that 
the chicks are dry and frisky.” 

This retired farmer has made up his mind that he is going to 
raise his chickens with as little work as necessary, but he does 
not neglect his birds at times when close attention is important. 
The little fellows are fed five times a day for the first ten days 
that they get feed. For twenty-four hours after the hatch is over 
they get nothing at all to eat. That means that some of those 
that break out of the shell first are about three days old before 
they get much nourishment from the outside. The first day in 
the brooder they do get a little clabbered milk to drink. For ten 
days they get no water—all the moisture they get comes from 
the sour milk. After that fresh water is kept before them all 
the time, the supply being replenlshed three times a day. For 
the first ten days of feeding 
Mr. .Hollar uses a com- 
mercial chick feed with 
which he mixes hard boiled 
egg. The infertile eggs that 
have been tested out of the 
incubator are used for this 
purpose and the supply is 
divided up so as to last over 
the ten-day period if pos- 
sible. A little self-feeder 
with bran in one hopper and 
sand in the other is put in 
with the chicks the first day 
they are fed and it is left 
there all of the time. After 
ten days he begins feeding 
a mixture of his own made 
up of 100 pounds cracked 
corn, 100 pounds shorts, 100 
pounds of .bran and 25 
pounds of tankage. 





When 
the chicks are three weeks 
old this dry mash is kept 
before them all the time. 
The tankage has been found 
very satisfactory and is al- 
ways easy to get. It gives 
just as good results as beef 
scrap. In addition to the 
dry mash the young birds get cracked corn three times a day in 
the litter. 

“Some people,” says Mr. Hollar, “think they are not treating 
a chick right if they do not feed it just about as soon as it is out 
of the shell. I have raised a lot of chicks during the past five 
years to replenish my flock and to sellas baby chicksand I believe 
that on the average farm more are lost thru over feeding than 
from any other cause. Another thing is to keep them working 
for what they get. I generally put in enough to keep them 
working for about fifteen minutes. They could eat the same 
amount in five minutes if it were put down on a clean floor. 

“One end of one of the poultry Souees is partitioned off for a 
brooder house. The chimney from the stove is lead out thru 
a hole in the side of the house. There is a small yard about 
eight by eight feet outside and here the chicks can run as they 
please until three weeks old. At that age they will fly over the 
two-foot fence and I take it away. ‘ When the weather gets warm 
enough and the chicks old enough they will desert the brooder 
and go up on the roosts. I keep a fire going until they decide 
for themselves that they are ready to do without it. I have all 
of my chicks come early and sometimes the weather is pretty 
cold. The colder the weather the longer they will stay round 
the fire. 

“Late-hatched chicks will not amount to much as egg pro- 
ducers the next winter. Some people have sent me money for 
eggs when they could not have had them hatched before the 
first of June. I have always sent the money back for the chicks 
would have failed as layers and the customers would have 
blamed me for their “hard luck.” I plan to have my first hatch 
come off about the first of April. That brings the second bunch 
out about the 23d of that month which is late enough. The 
day-old chicks I sell are hatched before the first of April as a 
rule.” 

Every year Mr. Hollar succeeds in getting a little better aver- 
age egg production than the year before. The year ending 
November Ist, 1919, showed an average of more than 160 eggs 
per hen. And there were nearly 600 hens in the flock. The 
gradual improvement has come from selecting the best part of 
the birds for breeding, buying highclass cockerels from some of 
the best flocks in the country, from having properly constructed 
houses, and from careful feeding. 

In the summer the hens have before them all the time a dry 
mash about the same as that given to the chicks—100 pounds of 














The mail brings him more business 
than he can handle—so he sends 
some back. 
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wheat bran, | (0 
pounds o} 
shorts 100 
poun d 8 of 
eracked corp 
and 25 pounds of tankage. The winter mash is the same except 
that fifty pounds of tankage is used instead of twenty-five. 
The extra tankage makes up for the bugs, grasshoppers and 
worms that are available in the warm months. In the ever ng 
just before the house ts closed up about sixteen quarts of oats i3 
distributed over the litter and kicked in. This is for about (00 
birds. They get down in the morning and scratch this out, 
At noon in the winter these layers get a light feed of moistened 
mash of the same composition as that in the hopper. It is just 
wet enough to be crumbly and only enough is fed to last about 
fifteen minutes. The afternoon feed in winter is given at about 
four or four-thirty. They get all the cracked corn they will eat. 
It is the kind of feed that helps keep a hard working hen warm 
during the long winter nights. 

Only a small part of the twenty acres, about a tenth of. it, is 
used for the poultry plant. The rest is rented out. But ther 
is room for a patch of cabbage, beets and sugar beets which are 

own for winter green stuff for the flock. Heads of cabbage are 

ung on strings high enough from the floor so that the hens will 
have to jump a little to get a bite. The beets are nailed to the 
wall a little way from the floor. 

_Mr. Hollar has not done any trapnesting so far to.improve 
his flock, but he expects to start in next November. Up to the 
present he has been using the breeding pen. He buys good cock- 
erels and uses them on the best layers in the flock, picking out 
the latter by the Hogan system which is being used so much 
now thruout the state. Last year he put 280 hens in the breed- 
ing pen. They laid about twice as many eggs as the 250 birds 
that made up the remainder of the flock. But the poorer lot was 
made up of profitable birds. They paid for the feed for the 
entire flock. This method kept up year after year is bound to 
result in improvement, but Mr. Hollar wants to know exactly 
what the individual birds are doing. He is sure he now has a 
number of hens that beat the 200 mark but he is not sure which 
ones are doing the best work. Up to this year the flock had 
never averaged better than 140 eggs per hen. This year with 
the biggest flack he has had the average went a little more than 
twenty above that figure. 

There is nothing fancy about the equipment of this poultry 
farm—nothing that the most practical farmer could find fault 
with. The first house put up was an open-front twenty by twen- 
ty feet. It cost about 
$100. The next season 
another was put up ac- 
cording to plans furnished 
by the College of Agricul- 
ture. It was twenty by 
thirty feet and cost $150 
according to Mr. Hollar’s 
offhand estimate. The 
year following an addition 
twenty by twenty was 
built on the first house at 
a cost of $125. These are 
the only real chicken 
houses on the place. There 
is a root house ten by 
twelve constructed of hol- 
low tile, throwouts from 
silo tiles, that cost $125. 
The walls are double and 
the space between is filled 
with sawdust. The space 
between the ceiling and 
the roof is also filled with 
sawdust. This room 
keeps cabbage and roots 
in fine condition all thru 
the winter. There is 3 
combination granary and 
garage. Mr. Hollar esti- 
mates that the part of the 
building that is used for 
storing and preparing feed 
for the chickens probably cost him $225. The brooder room 
in one of the houses is estimated at $57. The incubator house is 
an old two-room dwelling that is used for storage as well as for 
hatching chickens. Perhaps it is worth $100. That makes tl 
investment in buildings devoted to chicken raising and egg pro- 
duction a little less than $900. There are about $300 invested 
in other equipment, including an engine and feed grinder, two 
incubators, two brooders, watering fountains, ete. 

Both of the poultry houses that Mr. Hollar has put up ar 
meeting the requirements of the birds, but he likes the “Mis 
sour!” house better than the other. The space between the cell- 
ing and the roof in this house is filled full of straw. A door at 
one end makes the filling easy. This insulation has a remarkable 
effect in the summer when the sun is beating on the roofs. The 
temperature in this house on the hottest days is eight degrees 
lower than in the other house which has nothing but shingles for 
protection. They go in there during the day to cool off. The 
nests in these houses used to be out in [Continwed on page 150 
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ROOFING BARGAINS! 


Now is the time to buy roof- 
ing. But you must act quick to 
get your share of these savings. 
Ajax high grade rubber sur- 
faced costing Yr nails — 
square - wit nalls an free 

cement. Order KN-302. be mailed = 





of lumber an 


are prepared to show buyers 


hauled siding sheets 5'4 ft. long. Order 
KN-306. Per 100 square ft........ $2.50 


26 gauge painted 244 in. corrugated over- 
hauled roofing sheets. Order KN-307. 
Per BONN Bie 6 060. s he accsedede $3.50 
24 gauge extra heavy painted 2‘ in. corru- 
gated overhauled sheets for roofing, barns, headquarters at Chicago. 


foosuuateft......----..--------.8400 | MAIL THE COUPON FOR 


sat ment of one the Ja lai 

Think of it! Neari 0 tect 
of closet outfits, Ee stoves ref! 
quantities of electrical appar: 





1P 1.22 everything we have for aaa, mane prices otlos 
: Pie = ee teeteeeee as and arrange for quick shipments. Address all mail to our headquarters | beertheses! wine ae foow eyat pees. 5 ae. 
3 Ply, per roll......... 1.85 here at Chicago or Harris Brothers Company, Tenafly, New Jersey. pastins Daints Pt Pit up ia Feels containing 760 fect. 

e 
—e S — & _ With Sone ee, - An p spon rm dred KN=100 625 1 Pert 30 
teed ; the awar this complete’ ly equ p Camp, we secur un 8 N-100. reels or more....... . 
Boe aE let alld cat coo it. Orion | of bulldings—millions of feet of high grade thoroughly seasoned lumber, | KN-101. 100 reels or more. ...... 1.55 
= " ‘ enormous quantities of doors, windows, roofing, pipe, vaives, pipe fit- KN-102. 650 reels or more...... . 160 
KN-303, Per roll. ......++0+e000+ $2.75 | tings, plumbing and heating material. We ve prepared complete | KN-.103. 25 reels or more...... . 1.65 
lists of everything we have for sale at this c and have stationed our KN-104, than 25 reeis....... 1.70 
CORRUGATED SHEETS representatives on the grounds. All mail chou id be addressed tous here Galvanized Bar Wire 

28 gauge painted 2% in. corrugated over- ss il —_— at Chicago. Send the coupon for full par- yo rad bed . 


Camp Shelby, near Hattiesburg, Miss. 


In epuuring this camp, weare —¥ a to place before you 


atus, pipe — | practically yAthyny J used In 
a town of 30,000 ple. All mail should be addressed 


-—Now Ready! All Material From Our Latest Big Purchases! — 


—CAMP MERRITT— 
near New York City, New York 


With the perches of this big Army Camp, we secured millions of feet 
nd building material ee ory kind. All material is now 

ready for distribution. Complete detalii 

request. Our representatives are on the groundsand 


GOV’T. BARBED WIRE 
Per Reel 












$1.70 


Purchased by us ata Lig os than paces ual cost 
of manufacture. Finest barbed wire ‘e made under 


lists are now ready and will 


bed 
ernment made o! ace 


i with f jour pains > 
hie ee ev pay Spades solvents 
tically all wire, g Tome toe. 
finest Government Army Camps, | $?4 !scosted on all surfaces with aly at 


he wallboard and thousands 
tanks and heaters. =| e ing 7 to foot. Prices f. 0. b. cars Pittab . Pa. 
Carl’ d Jota (626reeisor more), pet Feel $3. 1s 





direct to our main 100 reels or more, per reel ...... 
50 reels or more, per reel sthocecee é 23 
ALL PARTICULARS NOW! | )2i'ihun 26 reels, per feel 1.22.2... 3.38 





a erage feet of Camp Lumber! 


uae aged in will you have such a splendid chance to 
high grade thoroughly seasoned lumber. Like 
on Or the Material used in the Government Camps, — 
lumber was purchased under rigid Governmen 
supervision and is of splendid quality. 


Sit right down and figure your requirements now! If 

Ou A lige Fy ut up buildings of any kind don't 

details Is of buildings at these camps. 

fal five you the benefit of the savings we have 
made in these great purchases. 


2,000 Complete Camp Buildings! 


These purchases include pt ¢.. very kind constructed of fine lumber, 
sash, doors and windows comp y can be taken down and shipped with 
a big saving. Our complete fae ine ineludes t Dulldings of every size. 


225 Mess Halls, all sizes 200 Bulldings, size 9 ft. x 35 ft. 

65 Store Houses, size 20 ft. x 98 ft. 220 Stables, size 24 ft. x *100 ft. 
95 Heater Houses, size 9 ft. x 35 ft. 45 Blacksmith Shops in numer- 
ous sizes and other buildings of every size and description. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR COMPETE DETAILS! 








Order KN-326. Consists of white porcelain enameled bath tub 5ft. | and 
30 in. wide; fitted with nickel-platel connected waste 29d overflow ickel- 
plated double bath cock. The white porcelain enameled ivatory is furnished 
with nickel-plated trap and nickel-plated compression faucets, indexed for 
and cold water. The closet outfit includes a white vitreous earthenware wasl 
down Syphon action bow! and a highly finished golden oak tank lined with 
heavy copper, closet seat finished to match tank. Special low ale pet . 
GUUREIOED, 6 95000060 60000466 c0cneensebe dees seen éekennes eebseaee 50. 








Watts Famous Corn Shellers! 
Now Sold Exclusively by Us 

Your best chance to buy the world’s best corn sheller at big reduced prices 

under most liberal terms with a eixty day free trial and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Corn Sheller for the man 
Watts No. 1 who shelis corn only for his 
own use. Fumes 50 to 75 bushels Pri 
boar with a 34 3H . engine, now $34.50. 


Watts No. 4 Sore. ea, got etacker and 











$79.50 


now buys Watts 
No. 4 Corn 
Sheller with 
cleaning sy 


stacker, grain elevator and automatic tged- 
& as illustrated, $99.50. Order No 


tem Cob Corn Sheller with standard 

- . torn Sheller with standar 
stacke rant Watts No. equipment ~ yd wagon 
wagon-Dox box, grain elevator, cob stac Pita 
elevator. 


feeder on steel trucks. © sat Er bush- 
on pee hour, now $265.00. Order No. 


Double Cylinder 


Watts No. Corn Sheller for 
custom work, With standard 
equipment, wagon box elevator 
swivel cob stacker and feeder, 
horse hitch on steel tracks. Ca- 
pacity 600 bushels per hour Now 
$390.00. Order No. KN9OS, 





Harris ‘“‘Cream Getter’? Separators! 
‘“‘The Machine With A 100% Record’”’ 


The Harris “Cream Getter’ has made a remarkable 
record—not a single return—not a complaint. The 
big increase in sales enables us to offer allsizes at big 
price reductions. Your old separator taken in ex- 
change 48 part payment on your new “Cream Get- 
ter. Buy on your own terms. Send first payment 
of what you can spare with your order and tell us 
how you can pay the balance. 





The same high quality “Cream Getter” with all exe 
ciusive patented improvements including the equal 
milk distributing sleeve now offered at the reduced 
prices shown below. Mail coupon today for all 

ts and full explanation. g 


Order Size Capacity Reduced 
Number Number Per Hour Prices 
x27KE100 x1 x175 Pounds $34.50 
x27K E200 x2 x250 Pounds 38.40 
27K E300 4 375 Pounds 52.00 
27K E500 6 500 Pounds 55.00 
27K E700 7 750 Pounds 64.00 
27K E900 9 950 Pounds 70.00 


X indicates table sizes. Ready for shipment from Pennsylvania 
and Chicago Warehouses, 





Paint| Hog Troughs Pipe 





Per 
Gallon ea 
$2.54 Our big stock of iron pipe 





Guaranteed ready mixed offers all sizes at big 
house paint, best formula. poate 5 ney galvanized |savings. Random lengths 
White, black and twenty-j iron. Non-tip style with 

six nonfading colors to} flared steel legs. Order complete with couplings 
choose from. Order KN-]| KN-512. suitable for the convey- 








206. Put upin 1 gal. cans, to tt. ance of water and all 
> jong. each . . . + $3.96 * 

so one oot © eech . . . . 298 |liquids. Order KN-204. 

anteed barn paint Red In lots tne igi, 3 te, ince = 1 in. per foot 6c 

Y maroon, In lots i six, tbe less aie a 

un ee Miedt cics $1.90 In lots of three, Oe “leas sach. 1 1-4 in. per foot..... 9e 






35th AND IRON STREETS 








HARRIS BROTHERS on os 


Mixed Nene 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Dept. KN-2 


Mark an X in the squares below to show which 
books you want. They are free and sent postpaid, 








CJ Government and CJ Special Roofing 
General Baterial Bulletin 
C] Harris Plan Book Watts Corn 

Homes, Barns, Ete. Sheller Catalog 

New wire nails of all . 
~ Varnishes 

sizes from 3 to 40 D. put Presto-Up Bolt Paints, 
up fa 100 1b. kegs. ‘A Cj Together Buildings OC and Supplies 
handy assortment of nails Farniture and Cream Getter 
for general use—plenty of ' 
each kind. Order KN-68 C) mess LI] separator to 
100 Ib. keg........ $3.75 





CHICAGO 
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The 7.5 running silo filler 

to pa D RECT 
D IV _ drive pulley, cutting 
cylinder and blower fan all on one shaft 
but all separate—saves fuel, time and 
trouble. Insures safety, slow speed, 
cleam cut, terrific binst, long life. Your 
tractor will pull 


Silvers Ohio" 
The oaly cutter with wonderful labor-saving 
Beater Self-Feed—with friction reverse— 


patented knife blocks—ring oiler bearings— 
12-gauge steeldrum. Pipe~< ‘logging eaaue are 


unkaown with the “big fan"’ OHIO. 
“Ohio” knife cylinder with 14 inch bearings, 
cannot spring from shear-plate. Insures re- 


markably clean even-<ut silage—* “silverized "* 
—making air-tight, mold-proof silage 
Five sizes—daily capacity so to 250 tons. 
Seas for 56-page catalog t y¥, free. 

“Modern Silage Methods,” 264 pages of 
valuable data, sent for 25c. 


The Silver Mfg. Co. 


, PER H. P. 
A CLEANER CUT 












Box 328, Salem, Ohio 

















Cheap NIOVELT 
Power Auto-Pulley Power 
DO ALL YOUR POWER 
WORK TEN DAYS FREE 
es Your 


Novelty Be't Power Attachment 
Car a 10 to 15 Horse Portable Parm Engine 
Grind Your Feed Simple, practical, economical. 
. Nothing 
er—cannot in- 
ure ¢oror couse tire wear. 
tasy to opera‘e — will last a 
lifetime—worth several times its price in emergencies. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We will send pulley 
to fit = car. Use 
it lo ys—put it te 

every test, 
After trialif 


fled, send us 
$6. 5b; other- 
wise return 
at our ex- 

pense. Hun- 
dreds of users—no red tape. Sim>'y send 
us name of car or send for free circulars. 
OE We can supply special pulley to change your presea® 
A hand machines into power machines, 


——/ Novelty Mig.Co.,Dept. S, Abingdon, TL 
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FOUR WAYS TO AVOID DISEASE 


We believe it pays to spend most of our 
effort in avoiding poultry diseases rather 
tham trying to effect cures after disease 


has got a start. 

The first thing we look out for is to keep 
everything clean about the poultry house 
and yard. We clean the house every few 
days. The yard is kept cleam of rubbish 
and filth and we also divide it into two 
portions, using one at a time and then for 
only a few weeks. The unused yard will 
be washed by the rains, in a measure 
and the droppings that have accumulated 
will soak into the soil. The air and the 
sun will also help to clean it, and we keep 
grass or clover pews = the yards 

Another point we observe very care- 
fully is that of having the house and the 
yards dry. Wet houses are a little worse 






















The NORTHFIELD Mixer 


Cuts Mixing Costs in Half—LOW IN PRICE 
Mixes Quick and Thor. 
ough. The Little 
Mixer with the 
mous Capacity. 
lly mixes 80 to 45 
cubic yards of fin 
ished concrete per 
lay; six to nine cubic 
yards per hour is pos- 
sible under favorable 
conditions Tt hoes, 

lows and _ stirs, 
breaking up all the 
timy cement globules 
and giving a quick, 
therough, uniform, de- 


Enor 





The Mixer That Hoes, 


Piows and Stirs. Hand pendable mix. Can 

er power operated. always be set to dis- 

Turns easy. Two men charge direct in%o 

ean carry it, Indis forms. Light—Handy 
nmsable on the smail -—-GubBstantial. Wri'e 
*» Manufactured by for prices. 








NORTHFIELD IRON Co. 
140 Iron St. Northfield, Minn. 








Better Than Green Food 


Just dissolve WACKER'’S B-T+}+F TABLETS in 
the drinking water The tablets will do more than 
amy green food you can give: your chickens will be 
in prime condition, and an increased egg production 
will result rhe initials B-T-(i-» stand for “Better 
Than Green Food,” a fact you can positively refy on, 
as there ie no green food as good If you are not 
satis ed after @ fair trial, write ue and we will return 
your mone To those who are skeptical, we say 
write yor own guarantee 200 tableta; S0e; I 
tablets, $2.00. Sold nowhere else 

WACKER REMEDY CO., Gox 157-6, Camden, New Jersey | 
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the Deable Purpose 


od digestion— 


EARL CRIT— 
—prep 


10d for gor 


gives hens the necessary elements for 
egg making. Ask your dealer or send ide 





;|she finds little of either here and finally 


| dumps he or she is put in here for observa- 


than wet yards, but both are bad encugh. 
The house should be situated + = enough 
that it cannot become damp from hard 
rains or back-water. I have seen poultry 
houses so low on the ground that every 
good freshet in winter resulted in soaking 
the floor, and they might stay in this un- 
healthy condition for weeks. If the floors 
are six inches above the ground, snow 
and rains should not bother the floors. 
With such houses the only moisture that 
can get in is that carried by the feet of the 
fowls, and this will quickly dry up. 

The third great essential is to keep away 
mites and lice which lower the fowls’ 
vitality and make them susceptible to all 
sorts of ailments. As a sanitary measure I 
find that keeping away these insects also 
prevents the spread of disease germs. Of 
course if there is no disease in the poultry 
house the insects cannot earry it, but in 
the case of a single bird coming down with 
roup I find that the disease spreads quickly 
if there are many vermin on the fowls. 
The fourth means of preventing disease 
is to feed a variety of food and not negleet 
the materials that are rather light and 
bulky, such as green stuff or m: ishes made 
of bran. Some of the worst diseases in the 
poultry yard are those that come from 
poor food, throwing the digestive organs 
| out of conditions. It is a mistake from the 
| standpoint of economy as well as health 
to feed nothing but grain feed.—S. P, 


TWO HOURS A DAY—$2500 A YEAR 
Continued from page 178 


full view, but they have moved back under 
the roosts and a long door that opens into 
the backs of the boxes makes egg gathering 
easy. When the nests were in the light 
there was a good deal of egg eating. When 
a hen broke an egg she or another saw it 
and proceeded to make a meal of it. Then 
they got to breaking eggs. With the nests 
in the dark if an egg is broken it is seldom 
eaten. 
The leghorns are not noted for being 
setters, but they oc casionally take a notion 
to raise a family. This is unprofitable 
business in such an establishment and the 
broody one is discouraged as soon as pos- 
| sible. At the west end of one of the houses, 
about four feet from the ground is an airy 
| cliff dwelling made of lathes from top to 
bottom. These lathes are so spaced as to 
let in the maximum of air without letting 
| the hen out. A bird that is inelined to set 
expects to find snugness and comfort, but 








gives it up as a bad job. 

Just a Fes »w feet from this setter buster is 
the hospital, a small shedroofed building | SHOES 
| with a door and one window. Any time a 
| bird shows the least sign of being in the 


tion and so long as they do not look right 
they stay there. The day I visited the 
| farm there was a lone rooster in the hos- 

ital. He had a very sore eye, but Mr. 
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Sein Katia Pee 


te, adjust me ae 1, AUTOS. “TRAC. 
TORS, TRUCKS GAS ENGINBS at a tuition 
easily withim your 7 Write for facts today, 
Endorsed by Auto Factories, 
Graduates and Students 
of opr satisfied graduates have made 
ge and are now earning You can do 
too. Our method of a en Geren ‘hb and 
compte, Fee. work vm Ge os ° and 
machines a is school under expert instructors. 
Every detail and made simple and clear. 
Write for full particulars rome gway 
you can start earning good mone 
winter in a or be ready fores oping 
the farm. Hundredsof other men are tak ing good 


on the h Ip The Milwaukee Motor “chool 
Don’t let your opportunity slip! 


FREE 
























at House or Ps 
Just step on foot al tostart it. Costs 
less t 3c an hour to run. 
Weighs only 62 Ibs. 
Speed adjusted to suit 
a pay Ball f.. 
impossible to over. 
4 a aes movin 
safely iy —y Gelren 
teed to ie or money 
refunded. Fone for the 
cireular TO DAY and re- 
ceive it by return mail. 


ELGIN GAS MOTOR CO.,63River St,,; ELCINILL. | 


25 Cords a Day 


Easily Sawed By One Jay 
Easy to move from cat to cut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA JOG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery. Saw 
biadeeasily removed. Writefor our low price. 

Cash or Easy Payments, 




















Clean Out’ the Mites 


Give your bene a chance tode-their best. 


= and brooders 
with. BROWNS AUTO- 
SPRA Use it, too, in the garden and 


for ate home trees and a 


Send fend fotar 
t for Catalog Capes nd 
THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
858 Maple St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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and Almanac for 
eae mit tale al 


eae Soeeies 


C.C.SHOEMANER, GexS3i, Freapert, Wi. 





follar had no fear of roup. 
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tneokiecken-had got a piece of straw kieked 
into his optic, but he was taking no chances 
with his flock. As a result of this care in 
segregating birds that might have disease 
there is very little disease around the place 
Lossfrom this cause has beenextremely low. 

Mr. Hollar’s policy was to start in with 
a small investment and a moderate sized 
flock. As I said in a previous paragraph, 
he bought 200 white leghorn eggs the first 
vear. That was the beginning of the flock. 
By the third year he had 425 hens and 
made $100 a month clear above the cost of 
feed. While he is building up his flock he 
is also building up his knowledge of poul- 
try raising using all the sources he can get 
hold of. He has attended three farmers’ 
short courses at Columbia. Last winter 
he went for fun, as he expressed it, and 
was put on the program. On one of his 
trips to the college he bought thirty white 
leghorn cockerels and paid $150 for them. 
4 few of these were for himself and the 
rest for his neighbors, many of them hav- 
ing followed his lead. His good example 
started gust five years ago has stimulated 
the building of twenty-eight modern poul- 
trv houses in the community. The | ane 
ers all around that country have taken an 
nterest in flock culling. As there was no 
county agent Mr. Hollar agreed to help 
them out with this work. At first he did 
the culling without charge, but so many 
requests came that he had to make a busi- 
ness of it. _He now charges two dollars a 
flock and to date he has removed the loaf- 
ers from eighty-five of them. They are 
now talking of organizing a white leghorn 

lub in that neighborhood. 

Most of the eggs from the Hollar hens 
are sold on the local market for one cent 
premium over the prevailing market price. 
Che setting eggs are sold for seven dollars 
. hundred or thereabouts. Some folks 
who thought to economize went to the 
grocer who handles Hollar’s eggs and 
bought some to put under their hens. 
They had not heard that good poultrymen 
put only infertile eggs on the regular mar- 
ket and were rather surprised when nary 
a chick showed up after three weeks. 

Many orders for eggs for hatching and 
for baby chicks had come in by the middle 
of November. At that time his books 
showed a total of 4750 eggs promised and 
600 baby chicks. The chicks bring about 
$16 a hundred. His equipment is not large 
enough to handle all the orders for young 

hickens and he is obliged to get some from 
. few of his neighbors who have stock ob- 
tained from his flock. 

The average size of the flock of layers 
last year (ending Nov. 1, 1919), was about 
180. They laid 160 eggs apiece. The net 
income from eggs, broilers, baby chicks 
nd breeding birds, above the cost of feed, 
was $2481.64. Counting out depreciation 
on buildings and equipment and interest 
on investment there was a net profit of 
$2385.17 to pay a retired farmer for his 
time. And he says he worked two hours 
1 day! 

Missouri’s crop of poultry and eggs for 
1919 was pretty close to $100,000,000 in 
value one way or the other. The average 
hen did that with the assistance of a few 
flocks of real producers. If they were all 

brought up to the standard of this Ray 
‘ounty flock, Missouri would have to use 
the clothes basket instead of her apron or 
anybody’s old hat. 


SHADE AND FRUIT FOR CHICKENS 

Some poultrymen have found that the 
Russian mulberry is just the thing to 
furnish shade for the hens during the hot 
weather and in addition it supplies them 
with fruit. This little tree grows very close 
to the ground and is built along the same 
ines as the toadstool. One Missouri 
poultryman who has these squatty trees 
sprinkled around the yards says that the 
hens find them very comforting and that 
they have developed a strong liking for 
‘he berries which are produced abundantly 
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Chick Loss" 


Put the whole flock through the first 
few critical weeks sound and healthy. 


am 
_—— 


Thousands of poultry raisers are using 
Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription 
to save their flocks from leg weakness, 
gapes, bowel troubles, etc., and to fit 
them for strong and sturdy growth and 
profitable laying. 


5 
Use Dr. LeGear Ss New Stock and Poultry Book 


2 

128 pages. A most comprehensive treat- 

Poultry Prescription ise co the care and treatment of Stock 
and Poultry. Written by Dr. LeGear af- 
" . ter 27 years experience as a practising 

to save your chicks, strengthen breed- graduate veterinary surgeon and poultt 
“1° expert. Send 10c to us today,--we wi 

ers and help fertility. mail it postpaid. 


Try a Package at My Risk 


Every package is sold on a money back 
guarantee. For twenty-seven years a prac- 
tising graduate veterinarian poultry raiser 
using my own remedies, I stand ready to re- 
fund your money through my dealer on any 
Dr. LeGear Remedy that fails to give satis- 
faction. See your dealer today. 

Sold by 40,000 dealers—never by peddlers. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. 


758 Howard Street St. Louis, Mo. 


DrLeGea 


Poultry Prescription 

















from harvest time until frost. 


AN OFFICIAL CAP 
FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


The cap shown in the illustration has been accepted as the 
official cap for Federal or United States boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
Only club members who are, or have been, enrolled in the boys’ 
and girls’ club work can have or wear this cap. It is made of 
white and green cloth, the club official colors. It carries the 
clover leaf 4-H monogram. 4-H stands for Heart, Head, 
Hands and Health. Every club member should have one of 
these caps. Read our cap offer given below and get your cap 
at once. We have made special arrangements whereby the 
cap can be given for subscriptions to the 


FARM BOYS’ & GIRLS’ LEADER 


This is an interesting magazine published for farm boys and 
girls with special attention to club members and their activi- 
ties. The following articles are a few of the interesting things 
the March number will contain: 





* Postage Due,” by O. A. Brown. “ Adventures of the Blue Lake Squad,” by L. 
“‘When Brass Turned to Gold,” by Robert C. D. Van Doran. 
Hutchinson. “A Feature Story About Club Work,” by Tem 
“The Rabbit as a Source of Income,” by Ralph | A score or more of stories written by boys and 
S. Jameson. girls about their club and farra experiences. 


“The Pig Helps Jimmie Root,” by L. M.Cald- They tell in their own language what they 
well. have achieved. 
“ Junior Farm Mechanics,” by E. R. Gross and | Two or three pages of games, songs and other 
J. E. Sides. entertainment for boys and girls. 
What boys and girls have accomplished through Successful Farming. 


OUR CAP OFFER 


One cap will be given for one 2-year sub- 





Farm Boys’ & Girls’ Leader, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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scription to Farm Boys’ & Girls’ er or Enclosed find 50 cents for subscriptions to Farm Boys’ 
two 1-year subscriptions. If yousendtwo & Girls’ Leader, according to offer No... ..... 6.0565. 
l-year subscriptions, be sure to write the Please send me the official cap—size.......... 
-— ¢ the ot ~3 subsoriber on a separate Offer No. 1—My own 2-year subscription. 
ae nent ill mo this coupon in full, sign Offer No. 2—My own 1-year subscription and one other 
your own name and address and send it to l-year subscription, name and addressgiven on the at- 
us with 50 cents in stamps or coin. Sub- 
scription rates are: 1 year for 25 cents, 2 tached sheet. I am a member of the . Club. 
years for 50 cents, 4 years for $1. Better 
send us your own and a neighbor’ssubh § , County State 
scription right away while you are thinking 
about it. . : er 
FARM BOYS’ & GIRLS’ LEADER |», 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA Box No.......R. F.D. State rosea 
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FROM MAINE TO 
CALIFORNIA 


O where you will, where 
customs, crops and farm- 
ing methods are entirely 

different and one thing you 
will always see to remind you 
of home —a Dietz Lantern. 


There is a reason for the popularity 
of Dietz Lanterns. Enormous 
standardized production reduces the 
cost of manufacturing, permits the 
use of first grade, full weight metals, 
insures perfect construction in 
every part, — and keeps the selling 
price down to a minimum. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
Dietz “‘Cold Biast’’ Lantern — the 
Lantern that Breathes — the Lan- 
tern with the flame that doesn’t 
blow out and is always safe. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns 
in the World 


FOUNDED 1840 











DIETZ 
LANTERNS 
FOR 
THE FARM 


Hand Lanterns 


Wagon and 
Driving Lanterns 


Wall Lanterns 


Motor Truck 
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COMMUNITY MINDEDNESS 
Thru breeding, training and force of 
circumstances canoe have been in- 
dividualists, but a different age is upon 
us. Some folks even now are thinkin 
much of the community as of their 
own individual welfare, but such cases 
are so relatively rare that they still merit 
attention. Yet “community mindedness”’ 
is an inexpensive virtue capable of doing 
much good. 
Mrs. Clarence Paul is the wife of a 
Pulaski county, Indiana farmer; more- 
over, she is intensely interested in raising 
quality chickens, her favorites being 
hode Island Reds. In true farmer fashion 
she desires quality on a basis of produc- 
tion. This year, she attended the state 
fair where a culling demonstration was in 
om and a few weeks after she got 
ome, she invited in her neighbors to 
witness how she culled her flock, at the 
same time going over the details with 
them. The local teacher learned of the 
| culling demonstration which Mrs. Paul 
was putting on, so she had the pupils 
in the three upper grades attend. When 
Mrs. Paul saw that the school children 
were in attendance and evidently very 
interested, she asked them to write an 
essay On poultry culling, the best essay 
to be judged by the county agent and the 
winner to be taken on the next farm tour 
| conducted by the county farmers’ organiza- 
| tion. The winner is anxiously awaiting 
the date of the next tour and in the mean- 
time, both children and chickens of this 








|}community have been benefited thru 
tM Paul’s community mindedness.— 
I. M. 


‘FARM BUREAUS AND THEIR JOB 

Continued from page 42 
| paign and we may all as well understand 
| the at 3,800 county Farm Bureaus, thirty 
State Federations, and a national or- 
ganization cannot exist without attract- 
ing political attention. It has practically 
all come into existence since the begin- 
ning of war—even since the last presi- 
dential campaign, and before we are many 
months older we shall all realize that a new 
power has most assuredly come into 
pubile affairs. 

Under these conditions does anybody 
suppose that the Farm Bureaus and their 
fe ieetien will fail to be noticed and 
their possibilities considered? Nay, verily. 
When for years the “labor vote’’ has been 
the greatest single consideration in our 
campaigns, when nobody dared discuss 
the craze of the moment, whether it hap- 
pened to be Civil Service reform, In- 
itiative and Referendum, or what not, 
it is folly to assume that this association 
will have no political significance in the 
eyes of politicians. 

Probably there never was a time in our 
political history when practical politi- 
cians were so reluctant to do more than to | 
announce platitudes ponderously, wait- 
ing to commit themselves upon any real 
issue until they should see which way the 
cat was going to jump. We have greatly 


think out new issues, but so far we have 
had little that was helpful, much that was 
confusing, and not a little that was posi- 
tively erroneous and misleading. Into 
this whirlpool of political uncertainty the 
Farm Bureau and its federation must not 
be drawn at this, its christening. If it 


association and its like 
must keep free from all entangling al- 
liances, especially political, and whether 
party or individual. From this course it 
should not be enticed even by the most 


usefulness this 
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MEYER 


CUP ELEVATOR 


\LLED IN YOUR CR 
















THOUSANDS IN USE 


Saves three-fourths your time—Savesall 
the Grain. Built strongest, Special Eleva- 


etime. 
Elevates Wheat, Oats er Ear Corn, 


50 BUSHELS IN 3 MINUTES 
Verenbte bf bine Prints of inter modal ertb fargo | 
og showing 8 styles of Elevators, 
A A. F. MEYER MFC. CO. BOX 260 Moron, luis. 























Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

ated, tod Stenting E Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ra eee > hy Wallboard Paints, ete., direct to you 
Factory Prices. ‘Positi vel, greatest 

aoa or 


Edwards “Reo” Metal 4 


Cost jess; outlast three ordinary roofs. ———— | 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fre, rust, lightning 


ay 


Get our wonderfully 
n 








Lowest priceson Ready-Made 
any place. Send vostal for 


-DWA M “e 
306-356 Pike St., Cincinnati, @, 





* Roofing Book 
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Sheep and 
An Engine 


Got ’Erm? 


Use a Stewart Light Duty Power Shear- 
ing Machine—belts to your engine. For 
flocks up to 1,000. Gets 15% more wool 
than hand shears. Pays for itself first 
season. 


Machine comprises one inch steel shaft, 
special starting and stopping device, shear- 
ing arm with our No.5 shear. Any number 
can be run on same line shaft. Four combs 
and four cutters furnished. 


Only $30, and a real outfit. Send $5 with 
order, pay balance on arrival. Money 
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ever expects to grow up into a life of real | 


nT 


needed a few real statesmen to help us| 





back if not pleased. 
Write for Catalog No. 68 of 
power o equipment 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


= Dept. LD116, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
SHUN UU UNaMAUl iis ierarataccacnes rust: UUMUUA YUNNAN 
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# Voice Thrower 


table, baek of a door, into & 
trunk, desk in Rehoel, an bed 


place. Big FUN fooler 

dlers, leeman, 

anybody. This ska is 
a small device that layson your 

La 4 


, not stamps. 


** CLAXO TRICK co., 
Dept. D, New Haven, Conn. 
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Expenses You Don’t 
Have With a Bicycle 


N° garage expense, no gasoline, 
no engine trouble, no big repair 
bills, noheavy tire bills, nocranking. 


_Just hop on your Iver Johnson 
bicycle, get there quick, accomplish 
your business and be home again 


in a jiffy. 
IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Strong truss-bridge frame, seam- 
less tubing of high carbon nickel 
steel, drop-forged parts, improved 
scientific “‘two-point’’ ball bearing 
construction both on one axle—runs 
as smooth as water over the dam. 

Iver Johnson “Superior” Road- 
ster Bicycle, $55.00. Other models 
$37.50 to $65.00. (Noextra charge 
for Coaster Brake.) 
| Three Iver Johnson Booklets Free. 

Indicate which book you want: 
A—“Arms,’’ B—“' Bieycles,"’ C—"* Motoreycles.”" 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & CycleWorks 
348 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 








Iver Johnson shotguns | 

combine accuracy and de- 
W pendability. They are 

reasonably priced. 

















REPAIR 
BOOK FREE 


Stops Leaks, Breaks, and 
Cracks with 


Smooth-On Iron Cement No.1 


Easily applied, saves money. Do it 
1-Ib. ean 50¢ Af 
poe Fe ape and get lasting repairs at 


ttle cost. 6 oz. can 350. 1 Tb. 60c, at 
ware and general stores. Write 
for Booklet 8, sho 
—— in Home, 
ars. 
SMOOTH-ON MFG.CO. 
Jersey City, N.J. U.S.A. 


SMOOTH-ON 


HOUSEHOLD CEMENT 
















‘ WACON 
‘sg stee: wheels, wide tires, mabe 
and_handli e fur- 


jing ng . 
i tee! Is to fit any axle, te 
Pp hd gy SS or igrovve tire, 
sent free, 
EMPIRE MFG.CO.. Box 357 Quincy, ih 
F RM STATIONERY PRINTED for yy 





ot 5 p hastncentine, You nest ‘ d oe lot oF samples 
sai or an ness, ‘ull informa 
anywhere, post paid, free. Z. F. Howie, Printer.Beebe Pisin’ vt. 


engaging prospect of immediate ad- 
vantage. 
Agriculture Counted In 

Agriculture desires and intends to be 
invited into the counsels of the nation. 
Capital and Labor have held the stage as 
if there were no other classes than em- 
ployer and employe, and as if there were 
no other issues beyond interest and wages. 

They and the public have alike forgot- 
ten that we all eat and that everybody has 
taken food for granted long enough. The 
public sometimes scolds because so much 
money is devoted to agriculture, but who 
is getting the principal benefit? Agri- 
culture after all concerns the public as 
much as it does the farmer. 

To call a great conference between em- 
ployers and employes, between Capital 
and Labor if you please, and not call into 
conference at the same time the farmers, 
is to overlook if not to ignore the fact that 
the greatest and most fundamental ques- 
tion at issue between the two is food and 
that the two parties at issue know about 
as much about its production as a horse 
knows about heaven. Employers, em- 
ployes, congressmen and presidents, states- 
men and near-statesmen, politicians and 
publicists—they have all to go to school 
to the farmer, for he has something to 
say to them that is of pressing conse- 
quence. 

When Agriculture Concerns the Public 

And these are some of the things he 
would say: We have all been exploiting 
the land and mining out its fertility— 
spending our substance in riotous living, 
as a people and as a nation. And the end 
is not far hence unless the questions of 
agriculture shall be given some of the 
time heretofore spent in trying to adjust 
the eternal wrangle between Capital and 
Labor in their maneuvers for advantage 
one over the other. 

A generation ago there was no ques- 
tion as to who owned the land. It was the 
farmer. Now it is a question who will 
own the lands of this country in another 
generation. If present tendencies con- 
tinue, its nationalization is only a question 
of time, and it is within the possibilities 
that we might reach a condition from 
which this would be the only way out. 

The treatment of the land that it may 
not decline in productive power, the re- 
lation between landlord and tenant, the 
kind of housing that shall shelter the 
family that works the soil, the modern 
conveniences that shall be provided for 
the woman who does her own work, the 
circumstances under which families shall 
be born in the open country, and the 
class of parents from whom this great 
breeding ground of the nation shall re- 
produce Americans—all these must en- 
gage the attention not only of the farm- 
ers but of lawmakers and of publicists. 
The general public must become better 
informed about matters agricultural and 
about the affairs of the farm. It must re- 
form from that haughty indifference that 
characterizes most of our non-farming 
brethern one moment, and from that 
patronizing pity that too often is voiced 
in the next. 





CLEAN DRINKING VESSELS 
Unclean drinking vessels often help 
read contagious diseases, such as 
cholera, gapes and roup. 

Roup is a disease in which slime ac- 
cumulates in the nose and throat of the 
fowls and strings out of their mouths when 
they open them to drink. This is then 
partaken of by the other fowls unless the 
drinking water is changed frequently and 
a good disinfectant kept in it. 

As roup often appears in the fall when 
we get the sudden changes in temperature 
at night, it is necessary that the drinking 
vessels be kept clean and every fowl that 
shows signs of a cold should be taken at 
once from the house so that the disease 
won’t spread to the whole flock.—R. S. 
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Vulcanize Your 


Tube P unctures 
with the simple 


HALER 


5-Minute Vulcanizer 


Easier than patching or changing 
tubes. Makes the tube as good as 
new. The Shaler operates automat 
ically, and without fail. Just touch 
a match to the chemical fuel. In 
five minutes the puncture is re- 
paired--a permanent heat vulcanized 
repair that will not come off— 
stronger than the tube itself. No 
gasoline, cement or flame. Carry it 
in your car—use it anywhere—in 
any weather. Cannot burn or 
injure your tubes. 

Over a Million Motorists Use It 


Complete Outfit +122 


The outfit includes the Vulcanizer—12 
Patch-&-Heat Units (6 round for punct- 
ures and 6 oblong for cuts)—price com- 
a $1.50. Extra Patch-&-Heat Units, 

5 cents a dozen. Prices are slightly 
higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 


All Accessory Dealers Sell It 
C. A, SHALER COMPANY 
3001 Fourth St. Waupon, Wisconsin 
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MAKE $1500 $500 MONTH 


K.C.AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
fe Street. 






tp every county. 
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rsinE Give your 
D poultry and 

animals the best liv- 
ing conditions by using Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 
It is a powerful germ de- 
stroyer—helps to keep off 
contagious diseases. Make 
the rounds of the poultry 
house, pig pens and stables 
regularly with the sprin- 
kling can. Kills hog lice. 
Don’t neglect the garbage 
cans, drains, foul-smelling 


and disease-breeding 
places. An excellent disinfect- 
ant for the home. One gallon 
makes 100 gallons solutica. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashiand 
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Gets Big 


NATIONAL &:'222 


got 86 thrifty ehicks, ‘i first experience with an in- 

eubator.”” The 19 20 Na debe ierenmege 
suprovemente 6a She greatest insube- 

sor Garant ever Ry It has hot water —_ 

Lem —— ee 1. lass 2 


} sm etc. 4 
durable bator made. 
greater hatching value. 





Rookies 

Take no chances. The National {s built on Govern. 
ment specifications. aye omen, economical. 
Contains every medern o ting © onvenience. 
A proven cold weather hateher. T The Worild’s Greatest 
Incubator Bargain. Send postal for Free Catalog 
and Pow Book worth dollars to every poultry 
raiser—or order direct from this ad and save time. 
Comes set up ready to run with book of instructions. 
You take g@ risk. Wedeal fair and above board—ne 
red ta Satisfaction guaranteed or mon 

Order now—start hate oe ew: or send for poultrs 
book today sure. Get big profits from poultry in 1820 


=National Incubator Co., Box 78 , Racine.Wis.< 































Ferris White Leghorns 


A real heavy laying strain, trapnested 18 years, 
records from 200 to 264 eggs Get our prices on 


yearling hens, breeding males,early hatched pulleta, 
day old chicks and eggs for hatching. We ship C 
©. D. and guarantee results. Catalog gives prices; 
describes stock, tella all about ourfarm and meth- 
ods; results you can get by breeding this strain. 


Send for your copy now—it Is free 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















62 BREED ens, Geese, Duc 


Turkeys. Hardy Fowls, Eggs and + —< 
tors at oes prices. Pioneer Poultry F 

uabie book and catalog FREE. 
F.A. Bex 100 Mankato, Mina 
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WHY I RAISE LEGHORN CHICKENS 
Until ten years , we always had 
raised the larger bi of chickens, mostly 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, which are as 
satisfactory as one could wish. My 
flock of more than one hundred purebred 
ullets were beauties. They couldn’ t be 
at. It was the same complaint over 
and over that my husband would make: 
“Those chickens of yours are eating their 
heads off. They don’t begin to pay for 
the grain they eat.”’ 

After a time I began to study ay 
magazines to try and find out What th 
trouble might be and to learn what reed 
to get if | made a change which | had 
about made up my mind to do. I read 
about all the good quaiities of the different 
breeds and finally decided to try Brown 
Leghorns. I liked this color because the 
fowls would not be so readily seen by 
hawks, and because when they were out 
in rainy weather or when they were walk- 
ing thru the mud in the pig pen, the dirt 
would not be so noticeable, as with fowls 
having a white or light color. 

The browns I decided on were the Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns. Why? The first 
reason altho not the most important was 
the color. The second reason that in- 
fluenced was the wonderful egg produc- 
|tion and their ability to rustle for their 
|own supply of foodstuff. I sent away that 
spring and bought two hundred 

On November first I found I he 
seven nice pullets, but not so lar 
| Plymouth Rock pullets. But I had learned 
\several things during my research. One 
was that it wasn’t the number of pounds 
of chicken one produced, but the number 
of dollars from them that counted in the 
the long run. The pullets were not very 
early and did not begin laying until 
about Thanksgiving. I sold most of my 
Plymouth Rock hens, keeping several to 
eat and for use as mother hens the next 
season. I bought the best cockerels I 
could find the next spring. The next 
season I did so well that when Thanks- 
giving came again, I had two hundred 
twenty-five pullets and hens, having sold 





orty- 
as my 





| horn chicken weigh from one and one-half 


| very successful 


PROFITABLE | enough cockerels to supply the demand 
Pure- Bred —— | I have 


about one hundred fifty cockerels on the 
market, besides having all the family 
wanted to eat. 
I had also learned I could make a Leg- 


to two pounds in a very short time and 
this counts for a great deal, unless you 
are going to keep them to sell for breeding 
purposes. Talk about eggs! We certainly 
got them and kept getting them all sum- 
mer. The eggs were equal in size to those 
the Plymouth Rocks laid. I have kept 
Leghorns ever since and not once have I 
heard my husband say they didn’t pay 
their way. 

I have taken selected eggs that were 
ready for the incubator, of both Leghorn 
and Plymouth Rocks, one banded and 
fifty of each and weighed them and found 
the Leghorn eggs weighed several ounces 
the most. I don’t hesitate to say my I 
horns will produce twice as many poun 
of eggs in a year as the larger breeds of 





chickens. 1 have heard some say, “I 
had Leghorns but they were not good 
layers.” My answer is they must have 


had the wrong kind. As a usual thing they 
don’t set during the pullet year, and not 
very early at any age, but when they do 
they make the best of mothers. 

The third year I decided to advertise 
both eggs and cockerels. I have been 
and did well with both, 
disposing of all my eggs that would do 
for hatching. The rest were sold on the 
market. I never have been able tc raise 


had for them in January and 
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A Bill- fold 
Worth Owning 


The “American Gentleman” bill-fold will 


keep your pockets tidy. And it is so neat, 
so compact, so good-looking that you will 
be proud to have one always with you. 
Study the picture. Note the combination 
of twelve useful features. Features you 
n daily. The “American Gentleman’ 

is made of genuite2 leather. Stitched 
throughout—no edges pasted. Tan or 
black. Only $1.00 at any dealer’s. Orsend 
$1.00, with your dealer’s name, direct to 
us and we will mail you one postpaid. 







CHARLES K. COOK CO., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. 
Dealers—write for profliable dealer proposition 

Makers of Collar Bags, 


Brief Cases, Tobacco 
Pouches, etc 

















How to ag 2p White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: a oe my first incu- 
bator chicks when but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with “White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 
63c to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 223, 
Waterloo, Ia., for a box of this Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terri le disease. We 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks, where before we never raised more 
than 100 a year. I’d be glad indeed to 
have others know of this wonderful reme- 
dy. Ethel Rhoades, iacamcesee la. 


Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send 63c for box on 
our guarantee—your money back if not 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
223, Waterloo, lowa. 


Stop Hatching Weak Chicks 


With Cheap Incubators 
Remember, it is not how . 
many u hatch that 

counts, but how many _ 
you raise. A Queen 
costs but little more, 

and Se aus chicks 
pay the aieneoe 
Queen Incubators 
—_—- Chicks That Live and Grow 


ated—taking care of a variation of 
Pp fe it danger. Built of Conan Red- 
wood—very scarce in of imitation, Cheap- 
er woods, and iren and tin ma- 
om ond kill the 
Start your chicks with a Queen constitution and they 


wil] make money for you. 
Queen Incubator Co. Lineotn, Nebr. 
























February. I[ advertise and get splendid 








results. 
A few years ago chickens were con- 


door work with my pictures, collec tions: 
SINCLAIR, 
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Dept. 24, Ocean Pork, Call 
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sidered just a side issue on a farm, but 
not so today. On the average farm only 
about enough chickens were kept to supply 
the home with eggs and young chickens 
for frying, then if there were any surplus 
fowls they were sold. It was nothing un- 
usual to see about as many colors in a 
flock of chickens as there are in the 
rainbow, but now we talk of chickens with 
as much pride as we do our hogs, and they 
are nearly as valuable considering the 
money invested. To have a flock of two 
or three hundred hens all of one kind and 
color is something to be proud of.—Mrs. 
B. B. K., Kans. 


EXPERTS TAKE NO CHANCES 


Continued from page 3 


their product has been giving satisfac- 
tion. 

The most disastrous thing the maker of 
poor quality merchandise can do is to 
claim high quality for it in a series of ad- 
vertisements in reputable publications. 
He will be forced to make good his 
promises. Consumers will not re-order. 
Eventually he will go broke or quit. 

On the other hand the maker of good, 

reliable and reputable merchandise can 
tell his story to you in a page advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming every month 
for a year for about three and a third | 
cents. 

When you see his advertisement in 
Successful Farming you know we back 
the promises he makes in his copy. His 
product. gives satisfaction. You recom- 
mend it to your friends. He builds up 
more business. He cannot afford to give 
you anything but a square deal. He has 
too much invested in good will. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


EARLY HATCHED CHICKS PAY 

We have found early hatched chicks to 
be the profit winners. The cold weather 
of early spring is no harder on growing 
chicks than the intense hot weather of 
summer. The first eggs produced by the 
breeders in the spring seem to have the 
most vitality and the chicks grow rapidly 
and feather faster than late hatched stock. 

An incubator is required to bring out 
early chicks in paying flocks. On some 
farms the best hens are broody first and 
then they are set on the eggs produce ed by 
the poorer layers which have just started 
to lay. This results in raising chicks from 
the poorest hens in the flock. It pays best 
to keep the fine layers busy producing eggs 
which can be incubated by the machine 
just about as well as with hens. Late in 
the season the hens will do the best job 
according to our experience, but the early 
hatched chicks pay best and the incubator | 
is necessary to produce them. 

The early stock is old enough in April | 
and May to take advantage of the fine 
growing conditions on the range. Tender 
hits of green food and worms are plentiful. 
While the late hatched chicks are still in | 
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KLIX FOR CHICKS 
comes in handy red 
can specially devised 
for dusting method of 
treating affected fowl, 





ive Po 
Their 














For Chicks 
Destroys Lice 


Don’t let lice eat up your poultry 
profits this season! ‘Treat all your 
fowl with KLIX. Absolutely guar- 
anteed to kill all adult lice and young 

















emerging from egg within four days. 


Treatment costs less than one cent per 
fowl. KLIX is no experiment. It is based 
on formula recommended by U. S. Dept. i 
of Agriculture for ridding fow! of lice 

(see Farmers’ Bulletin No. 801). | 






If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us SOc for a pound can. 


WM. PETERMAN, 


Dept. A, 200-5th Ave., New York 


Feoote | Sick Baby Chicks? 


There is only one way to deal with baby chicks 
and that is to keep them well. Doctoring a hundred 
of more chicks is mighty discouraging work. 

It's pure carelessness to lose more than 10 per 
cent of chicks, from hatching to full growth. Many 
lose 40 per cent to 60 per cent, and even more. No 
profit in that. 

Ou “4 book, 




















People 





“Oare of Baby Chicks” Ay and a 


peckag Germozone is the best c 5 Bowens, 
V'TH eR ABY CHICKS YOU UST “PRE NT 
SICK NESS—NOT ATTEMPT TO CURE. oy tener 





the eggs the early hatched birds are getting 
the worms and growing. And Gey have a | 
long growing season and are ready for | 
market or the laying house before the cold | 
snows arrive in the fall. 
The fall laid eggs bring money when the | 
poultryman needs it. Early hatched pul- | 
lets are the profitable fall layers and to get 
eggs in that season it is necessary to take 
pains to hatch early. The beginner may 
ask, “How do you get the chicks to live in | 
the early spring before the snows leave?”’ 
A brooder and a well built colony house 
are important. Then give the brooder 
careful attention and use good feeding 
methods and it is surprising how those 
chicks live and prosper. Of course it takes | 
some work during the spring but it is work 
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had a sick chick all last season”"—C. O. Petrain, 
Moline, lil. “‘Not a case of white diarrhoea in three 
years’ Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa. “Have 800 chicks 
now 5 weeks old and not a Single case of bowel 
trouble"—-Mrs. Wm. Christiana, Olive Ridge, New 
York. “Two weeks after we started last spring we 
were a mighty discouraged pair. Every day from 
three to six chicks dead. A neighbor put us next to 
Germozone and we are now sure if we had had it at 
the start we would not have lost a single chick”— 
Wm. E. Shephard, Scranton, Pa. 
GERMOZONE is a wonder worker for chicks, 

chickens, pigeons, cats, dogs 
rabbits or other pet or domestic stock. It is preven- 
tive as well as curative, which is ten times better. It 
| is vsed most extensively for roup, bowel tPouble, 
snuffies, gleet, canker, swelled head, sore head, sores, 
wounds, loss of fur or feathers. 


25c, 75c, $1.50 pkgs. at dealers or postpaid. 








about our Sure Hatch System. 
Bond or Sersiisten || GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-12, Omaha, Neb. 
profitable poultry raising. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. | 
Devoted exclusively to all varieties of Leghorns. 
Box 2 Fremeat, Nebr. Published monthly at 25c per year. 12 big issues. 








that gives great satisfaction thruout | 
the remainder of the year.—R. K. 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 


of fine bred pestery for eg 
illustrated and descri' 


43, Rheems, Pa. | Broopsrs 


THE LEGHORN WORLD 
3025 E. Bremer Ave. Waverly, lowa 
13 VARIETIES < HICKEN, BRONZE, Wuire HOoLLanp, 
43 Bourson Rep Turxers, Tov.ovuse, 
Exepen, Arnican, Curva Guess, Pexin Roven, Inptan 


Rouwner, Muscovy Ducks, Stock & Ecos. Incunatons & 
Price Lier Fares. Theo. Franz, GoodThunder, Minn. 





choicest breeds 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS | 
Continued from page 8 
Department of Agriculture Defends Farmers 

In answer to profiteering and “get rich 
quick” charges made against farmers 
of the middle west and particularly of 
Iowa the Department of Agriculture has 
entered the lists to refute the charges and 
to put the true facts before the public. 
The results cf a study of profits on a 
group of 324 farms in one of the richest 
sections of Iowa are submitted wo show 
how groundless the charges are. 

“The average net income,” says the re- 
port compiled by the Bureau of Farm 
Management, “in 1918, with no allow- 
ance whatever for interest on the invest- 
ment in land and equipment, was $3,840. 
If five percent be ibaed for interest on 
the investment before the recent “boom” 
there would be only $1,124 to pay for the 
labor of the farmer and for the risk to the 
business. On the basis of average values 
of land in August, 1919, there would be 
left an average of $151 to pay the interest 





on the value of the land and equipment. 

While regretting the increase in the 
rice of farm ~ he “unfortunate” the 
{and economics specialists of the Bureau 
of Farm management point out that the 
increase was an inevitable result of the 
present industrial system, that the farm- 
ers were not to blame for it more than 
others and that, in fact, city people got 
two-thirds of the increase from the so- 
called “wildcat speculation.” 

New Secretary of Agriculture 

The appointment of Edwin T. Mere- 
dith of Des Moines, Iowa, to succeed | 
Secretary Houston in the Department of | 
Agriculture was favorably received by all 
the leading farm organizations in Wash- 
ington and by representatives of agri- 
culture in Congress. The confirmation 
by the Senate was unanirnous. 

The new Secretary devoted his first 
public statement to the high cost of living | 
and declared that the farmers could not 
solve the question, that, in fact, there is | 
no royal road to its solution but that all 
the elements in the community must en- 
gage in productive work, on the farm and 
in the factory, and that the jobbers and 
retailers of foodstuffs must content them- 
selves with a resonable profit. Labor must 
cooperate with the farmer, he said, to| 
produce every article at the minimum 
cost. 

The Secretary of Agriculture made a 
spirited defense of the Federal Farm 
Loan Bank, declaring that “the assault 
on the law is made by selfish interests 
and their success would in my judgment 
be a blow to agriculture in America and 
result in ultimate harm to all interests.”’ 


Federal Farm Loan Act Before Supreme Court 

A distinguished array of counsel ap-| 
peared before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the pending test case on 
appeal from the western district of Mis- 
souril involving the constitutionality of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act and the 
authority of Congress to exempt the bonds 
of the federal land banks and the joint 
stock banks from federal, state, local, and 
municipal taxation. 

William G. McAdoo, former Secret: ry 
of the Treasury, ( reorge W. Wickersh: im, 
formerly attorney general and Solicitor 








General King of the Department of 
Justice defended the Farm Loan Act, 
whilst William Marshall Bullitt, of 
Chicago, attacked it. 

Mr. MeAdoo, concluding, urged that 
the validity of the exen iptions of farm loan 
bonds is clear and that the express exemp- 
tion in the Farm Loan Act is merely 
declaratory x existing law and hence 
not open to constitutional objection. 
Che validity of th ——— of mort- 


said 
Federal “Blue Sky”’ Bill 
\ drastic federal “blue ’ bill in- 
troduced by Senator Ke nyon of Iowa and 


gages is equally clear, he 


sky 





















A BatterySuitable 
forEveryUse 
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first Ingersolls. It was sold at 

the Columbus Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893. Itwasbigand bulky, 
wound in the back, ticked as lou 
asan alarm clock—but it kept 
time. And it sold at an amazingly 
low price. 

These Columbian Ingersolls were chiefly 
remarkable because they were the pioneers 
of over fifty million Ingersolls that have 
followed them. They marked the first 
step of putting watches in the pockets of 
the milhons. 

The old Columbian model has developed 
into a wonderful line of low priced watches, 
embracing fifteen models, including jewelled 
watchesand the famous Radiolites that tell 
time in the dark. The Ingersoll Radiolite 
selling at $3.25 is illustrated. 


His is illustrated one of the 





Red Seal 


Ask Your Dealer! 


Your own good judg- 
ment and your power 
farming interests de- 
mand Red Seal Dry 
Batteries. Order from 
your dealer. 

Red Seal Batteries 
are the kind thousands of 
farmers inaist upon. 
BOOK FREE! 
Send for book, ““How to 
Run the Gas Engine, Sim- 
lified’’"—you need it. Men- 
nm Gealer’s name; address 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
138 8S. Wells St., Chicago 


. New St. 








A Book—“Time Telling Through 
the 


Ages” 
In commemoration of its work in 
democratizing time, the House of 


Ingersoll has had published a book 
entitled “Time Telling Through the 
Ages” ype 6 age & Com- 
any, $3.00),—the first complete 
Soak on time. Beautifully ilus- 
trated, interestingly written. “Every- 
one should read it as time is the most 
valuable thing in the world. Thig book 
can be seen at stores showing the Ingerso 
Anniversary window trim, or at your 
public library. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


Watches 
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School. Learn to be 










an expert, I teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of 


of, pocction® training by which 5,000 “" 

iers were trai for U. 8. Gove e 

comment and over 20,000 

mechanics. Learn in eo few 

experience necessary. 

FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of oS as men 

orking in new Million Dollar 


LEARN A TRADE 
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AUTO - TRACTOR-AVIATION 


SCHOOL 
46 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, MO. 
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designed to protect the people against 
raudulent stock transactions and the 
sale @f ‘“‘wild cat” securities will soon 

yme@up for consideration in the Senate. 

ndéf the Kenyon bill, whenever an issu- 

ce of new stock is made to the public 

- @ corporation engaged in interstate 
commerce, the issuing company is_ re- 
quiréd to register immediately with the 
Postmaster General and with the Federal 
(rade Commission all the facts regarding 
the corporation, its stock, security, 
names of officers and promoters, their 
business and the latest balance sheet. 
Falee statements are punishable as per- 
jury 

The Car Shortage 

Hundreds of telegrams are pouring into 
in m9 demanding that more cars be 
supplied to move the wheat and grain of 
the western states. Edward F. Cham- 
bers, director of traffic for the railroad ad- 
ministration has promised to supply all 
the ¢ars available but the plain fact of the 
matter is that car equipment is woefully 
behind the needs of the country. From 
the farmer’s standpoint the great ques- 

nis not who shall control the roads but 
the provision of adequate service at fair 
rates. 
Farm Organizations and the Railroad Problem 

With the exception of a few self-ap- 
pointed radical representatives, who have 

ied themselves with the A. F. of L. and 
the Plumb Plan League, the leading farm 
ganizations of the country have come 

it against Government ownership or 

ntinued Government operation. 

The executives of six large organiza- 

ms including the National Grange, the 
\merican Farm Bureau Federation and 

» American Cotton Growers’ Associa- 

mn submitted a memorial to Congress 
n which the following declaration ap- 
ears: 

“The Government ownership or con- 
nued operation of railroads is most 

iphatically opposed. It is against good 

iblic policy and the principles of sound 
.mericanism. We urge Congress to ex- 
dite the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the proper reorganization, re- 
equipment and control of the railroads 
nder private ownership as will properly 
protect the superior interests of the 
public. We are op to a Govern- 
ment guarantee of dividends or a Gov- 
ernment subsidy.” 

Progress of Federal Land Banks 

The annual report of the Federal Farm 
Board goes far to justify the wisdom of | 
he act which established it, as a great aid 
to agricultural development. In the last 
ir the number of joint stock land banks 
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Safe Electric Light For Your Barns 


The most valuable part of your investmentis housed in your barns. Is it safe? 
Look how dry—how tinder-like—everything is. How swiftly a little tongue of flame 
would spread and leave only a heap of ashes. 

Yet you risk all by using dangerous lanterns. 

Electric light is safe. It relieves you of this constant dread of fire. ‘Then think of 
the brilliance in your barns—how much more work you can do after dark—how much 
better work—how much time you save. _It’s the only right light for any real farm. 
And it’s easy to have if you install a— 


Silent ALAMO 


FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 





_ ‘This is the scientific plant from which ruinous vibration has been eliminated. ll the terrible shak- 
ing and rattling and banging are gone. 

The Silent Alamo starts at the press of a button. A throttling governor controls motor speed; gives 
tapered charge to the extra-size batteries © When batteries are full charged, the motor stops. When 
oil or cooling-water reaches a low point the motor automatically stops. No chance of overheating the 
motor or of scoring the cylinder. 

The final result is a complete unit-plant that will furnish safe light for your house and barns—run 
ning water, power to operate household appliances and small power machinery with a minimum of 
trouble and with utmost economy. 


Write for the Silent Alamo Book 





creased from nine to thirty, the aggre- 
ite capital paid in from $2,010,850 to 
$3,638,650 and the total volume of loans 
iade from $7,289,870 to $54,126,357.75, 
representing an average of $9,308 per | 
in. | 
“The business of the joint stock land | 
nks has been almost wholly business | 
ut would otherwise have gone to old- 
ie ‘mortgage agencies,” the report de- 
irées. 
The statement of the twelve Federal 
nd banks for the period ending Novem- 
‘r 30, 1918, showed an excess of expenses 
‘er earnings from date of organization 
$138,526. The net earnings for the 
xt twelve months to November 30th 
‘re $1,599,966. This shows that the 
stem is now a going, paying concern 
ith a business on its books of $251,- 
26,600 in mortgages secured upon farms 
ppraised at the value of $675,101,441 
thirey-seven percent of the total 
rm value. 
“The Board has felt,” says the report, 
that in the astonishingly small propor- 
mn of overdue payments by borrowers, 
nd in the fact that up-to-date it has only 
een necessary for the banks to take two 
properties in foreclosure, there was very 
good eVidence of the conservative char- 
ctey of the loans that have been made.” 





Tells all about ru‘nous vibration. Tells why the Silent Alamo gives long, satisfactory, ecohomical 
service, and many other important facts. Write today A copy will be 
mailed promptly free of charge. 


ALAMO FARM LIGHT CO., General Offices: 705 Tower Bldg., Chicago 
Factory at Hillsdale, Michigan 


: . The Silent Alamo supplies power to operate all the labor-saving appliances liluetra- 
Electrical Conveniences ted. The Silent Alamo dealer can take your order for any of these Alamo accessories. 























| LETTERS AND COMMENT 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





JUST ONE LIFE TO LIVE 

In reply to I. J. M., Ind., about big country life 
problem—it is one of comfortable homes, homes in 
which the mother does not have to spend all her 
time in doing the housework, but has some time 
to develop the spiritual life of the family. And 
more landscaping about farm 


he says we neec 
homes. How about having running water in the 
house? Go all over America and you see the wo- 


men jumping up and down on pump handles. 
Running water can be put in the house for less than 
the price of an auto and it will do the women folks 
more good. Why not have it a little more handy 
about the farm? We only have one time to live. 
The country homes are the best place to live. 
Why not enjoy them while we are living? Life on 
the farm is slavery the way some people live it 
It should be the very best. It is the real life and 
the only life.—C. R., So. Dak. 


CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 

I do not want 8. F. as I am no friend to Bol- 
ehevists, I. W any other anti-American 
propagandists.—Mrs. L. 8 

Comment Hundreds of these very ones stopped 
the paper because we were so much against them, 
too fell, well, the editor has a hard rand to 
travel if he suits everybody, for two people »ead- 
ing the same articles will form opposite views re- 
garding our stand.—Editor 


WHERE THE GRANGE STANDS 

In your issue of February, 1920, you have an in- 
teresting editorial on “Farmers and The Rail- 
roads.” It is true that “somebody seems to be 
tangling the wires,” and it is also probably true that 
the “farm organizations better watch their step.” 

An analysis of your editorial brings out two 
points. 1. The National Grange over its own signa- 
ture and that of its Washington Representative— 
the writer of this letter—issued to the public a 
statement of its position in favor of promptly re- 
turning the railroads to their owners and quoted 
the formal resolution of the annual session of The 
National Grange to this effect. 2. Another or- 
ganization, nondescript in character, issued a 
statement stating that a delegation representing 
organizations with more than 6,000,000 members, 
appeared before Senator Cummins and opposed 
the immediate return of the railroads to their own- 
ers, and in support of this statement appended a 
list of the men “present,” in which appeared the 
name of the writer 

Under these circumstances who is“‘tanglingthe 


wires?” he National Grange that states its own 
position, or the representative of the nondeseript 
organization who seeks by using my name in &a 
list of other names to make it appear that this 
organization is to be counted in his alleged “*6,000,- 
000" that now is lined up in favor of thething? 


The Grange now and always has opposed—gov- 
ernment ownership of private property, and class 
control of industry C. Atkeson, Washington 
Representative The National Grange. 


NOMINATES HERBERT HOOVER 

I have just finished reading Successful Farming 
and finished up with the Nebraska farmer who 
wanted his paper stopped and was going to strike 
if he didn't get his booze. Well strike, dog-gone-it, 
strike, and be sure you strike the road that gets you 
to your degrading, low-down booze associates and 
the quicker you strike the road to deport yourself 
the better! Get out of the way of some good man 
who is trying to get a start in life and stands for a 
better government. If you don’t like our gate, 
don’t swing on it and howl. I cannot imagine what 
kind of a man one would have to be to read an 
article like the**Truth in Fabrica Law’ and what 
the steel mills are doing and other articles that 
appear in 8S. F. and then want the paper stopped. 

My vote on the government operation of rail- 
roads is, No. Why not let the government appoint 
gome one to run your business? It is about the 
same thing and let them experiment with your 
money. I don't believe in compulsory military 
training for I believe that was one cause of Ger- 
many'’s downfall. Let us profit by others’ ex- 
perience. I hope Herbert Hoover runs for presi- 
dent. I don't care what ticket so it isn’t the 
Bolshevist.—V. 8. 


SCHOOLS, ’'N EVERYTHING 

I read “Our Bulletin” each month and just can’t 
keep still any longer Altho I like 8. F. very much, 
I can't help but find fault with some of its theories. 
But I don't want the editor to take offense at any- 
thing I may write. Whoever heard of two people 
agreeing on all subjects anyhow? 

I, like C. E. N., Nebr., don’t believe in fake 
schools or as some may call them “consolidated 
achools.” The editor in his comment was real 
smart, he thought, in saying “‘that the storm he sup- 
yosed did not touch one-room schools that day.” 
Vell, of course, it did. But if the school was a dis- 
trict school it would not be two miles away at the 
very farthest. And hadn't they horses and couldn't 





ing bad? 
bring them home 


In place of waiting for some stranger to 
I am a mother of five and can 
talk on this subject to perfection. Who does it 
interest any more than such as I? The idea of 
having our children up before daylight, break- 
fasted, ready and at the road three-fourths of a 
mile from the house when the driver calls! And 
moreover, when the weather is severe, hitching up 
and taking them to the road, keeping them under 
fur robes and blankets in the sled until the driver 
comes, perhaps an hour late. I know it is easy for 
some to talk, such as our editor who perhaps while 
we are doing this is in bed part of the time, later 
to come for a nice breakfast; afterwards takes a 
walk thru Des Moines for his health. 

I, like G. M. B., Mo., am one hunared percent 
wet and I am not one bit ashamed of it. Anyone 
should know more than to make a hog of himself. 
The government got our soldier boys “over there” 
then told them to vote dry. And, of course, they 
dad to or spend many days in the guard house and 
kitchen. I thought every man had his freedom to 
vote as he wished, but that looks lixe it, doesn’t 
it? I know I wouldn't care if liquor was never in 
circulation. But it looks like our freedom is grad- 
ually taken away from us. How much worse was 
Germany before the war than our own country will 
be before very long? 

With military training becoming compulsory, 
socialism, bolshevists, prohibition, league of na- 
tions, woman's suffrage and I couldn't begin to 
name half of the evils and ills of our nineteenth 
century someone will say I am German, but no. 
I am Irish thru and thru and believe in home rule 
for Ireland and Scotland. Wasn't one of President 
Wilson's fourteen points “to free all small na- 
tions?” Now tell me, Mr. Editor, why didn’t he 
carry out this point? Old England should be taken 
down a notch or two in place of signing a league of 
nations to help defend her and her commerce. The 
same league of nations is one of the worst things 
could befall our dear old U.S. A. Rather would I 
raise my four boys to be soldiers than see this go 
thru. 

I must congratulate Mr. Meredith on his new 
office which he has received appointment to. I 
feel we are to be complimented on having him 
there to represent us. Hope to see him one day our 
president.—Mrs. J. C., Iowa. 

Comment:—Let some overseas soldier say if he 
was compelled to vote dry—if he ever voted at all 
over there.—Editor. 


WINNERS 
If nothing happens we will move on our 110 acre 
farm in March, which we owe to S. F. We just had 
$5 after we were married and moved into our house 


ready to go to housekeeping. No chickens, no 
cows, one horse and buggy. This was in August 
1911. In September my husband commenced 


teaching school for $40 a month. After he had 
taught six weeks we bought a shorthorn cow for 
$30 and five dozen chickens. Then our cow 
twin calves for us and we raised about three 
hundred chickens from the five dozen. We didn’t 
keep account of the eggs and butter we sold but the 
next year my husband taught again in a different 
district and one of the men gave him some papers 
to read one day and among them was 8. F. We 
read it and were crazy to get others so the man 
was getting subscriptions and, of course, we sub- 
scribed and have taken it ever since. My husband 
has taught four years of school and missed four. 
We have kept three or four cows all the time and 
from four dozen to forty dozen hens and one to 
three sows. We would buy all the feed for these, 
pay for it being hauled and have saved up enough 
to buy us a farm for $4,600 and have paid $2,000 
on it. It has all new buildings, a five-room house 
and forty by sixty foot bank barn, besides other 
buildings.—M. B., Ohio. 

Comment:—Yet some people say there is no 
good to be gotten from farm papers. 


THIS SOLDIER FERNINST 
Lixe P. N. of Mo., I enjoy “Our Bulletin” very 
much as well as many other departments of your 
paper and I also agree with him we are not ready 
to be ruled by I. W. W.-ism or Bolshevism and as 
long as there is a true American of us left we will 
not willingly submit to it. As to compulsory mili- 
tary training, I should like to ask Mr. B N. why he 
left the U. 5. service if he is such a lover of the 


army for I think Uncle Sam was calling for volun- 
teers at the time he was we: and he says he 
was in almost four months. It helped his physical 
condition so much that he lost twenty pounds since 


he was discharged. I taxe from what he says 
he got only far enough from home to get three 
squares a day and enough drill for exercise, but if 
he had got a little gas or had to outrun some of 
Fritzies’ shells, he would have lost some of his sur- 
plus avoirdupois before he got his discharge, and I 
am quite sure he wouldn't be so unreservedly and 
unanimously for compulsory military training as he 
says he is now. But I'll hand it to him. e sure 
has the nerve to write on so serious a question 
and only had four months’ experience. But take it 
from one who knows. If he likes it so well as he 
seems to, he should go to the nearest recruiting 
officer and tell him his troubles. I am sure he can 
fix him up, but he should not write to any paper up- 
holding any other political fraud till after he has 
given himself the satisfaction of enlisting once and 
his country the honor of having one more good 
sailor, soldier or marine on ite payroll. If he ever 
gets in some foreign country on the battlefield 
then he may know what real army life is. I, 
for one, can enlist when I get homesicx for some 





they hitch up and go after their children at four 
o'clock or earlier if they thought the storm grow- 


March, 1920 


likewise, but we have nothing to worry about 
We fought for democracy and not autocracy and 


if that is democracy, I don’t want any of it for 
mine. The good old United States is good enough. 
I fought once for it and wasn't drafted either, 
And it is as good now as it was then if it comes to 
atest. So Iam about as much in tavor of autocrac 
as I am of I. W. W. or Bolshevism.—H. T., Wise. 


SCHOOL GIRL FOR CONSOLIDATION 

I read C. E. N.’s article in the February issue 8. 
F. and I think he had better change his way of 
thinking. I am ten years old and attend a con- 
solidated school. The consolidated school is the 
best thing a rural community can have. Rising at 
six o'clock A. M. is cou unnecessary unless 
the school is at a great distance from the home. 
The children are always home by 4:30 and 5:00 
P. M. As to consolidated schools being “in- 
human” to the children. The only way they are 
inhuman is that children not in the district are not 
allowed to attend unless they pay tuition, which 
they usually are only toogladtodo. Itistrue that 
taxes will be increased, also it is true that doctor 
bills, medicine bills, shoe bills and a lot of other 
bills will be decreased. The children get better 
education in these schools than children of some 
small towns I know of. In addition to the eight 
elementary grades two of the high school grades 
are taught, with manual training and domestic 
science. The older girls prepare warm dinners in 
addition to the cold lunch brought from home. 
The school also provides good ventilation, pure 
drinking water, good toilet accommodations and 
good heating, not to speak of numerous other ad- 
vantages. The buildi also serves as church, 
theater, concert hall and a meeting place for the 
Farmers’ Club. A booster for the consolidated 
school and Successful Farming.—F. E. H., Minn. 

Comment:—This little girl has been to the same 
orthopedic sanitarium where we have sent two lit- 
tle girls for treatment. What a blessing it is that 
she is now able to go to school, and has a splendid 
consolidated poled to attend.—Editor. 


; THE AUNT’S LETTER 

My little niece is a close reader of your excellent 
magazine and an ardent supporter of its icies. 
The consolidated school means so much to her. 
(She is a i ag 
_ In the letter I enclose, she has expressed very 
little of what she poured out to me after —~ 
Cc ed her v 





. E. N.’s contribution. She finish 
one — = rich young ey nm by re- 
marking y. “I guess he'll change his opimion 
when he knows what I know about consolidated 
schoo nd when he’s older!” 

Frances has attended school but one year. 
She was stricken with infantile paralysis when six 
years of age, and from a happy, active healthy 
child became a sad little cripple unable to take one 
step until taken to the sanitarium in St. Louis. 
Here she was fitted out with a good, strong brace 
which enables her to go to school like other chil- 

nm. She will finish the fifth grade this spring. 
Her ambition is to become a magazine writer. 
She reads the Literary Digest, Popular Mechanics, 
and a number of farm papers. She has also read a 
number of books from the local library—about two 
hundred in all. 

As her right arm was badly paralyzed she has 
found it difficult to write, but she ho that you 
cap “master” her penmanship.—M. i. Minn: 


THE SCHOOL UNIT 
In your editorial “The Curse of Our Schoo 
System” I notice that you condemn the small 
school and think that a townshi even is too 
small for one school. If you have Fived six miles 
from your school and your little tots had to sit 
and rattle in a wagon or sled two hours in the 
morning and then sit almost seven hours at the 
desk and then rattle two hours again in the eve- 
ning,sometimes at forty below,so far from school 
that you could not take in any entertainment or 
anything else at the school, but pay your _ of 
the cost just as much as someone who lives close by 
and gets all the benefit of it, you would never have 
—— anything like that editorial—T. Q., No. 





Comment:—You are mistaken. I did not con- 
demn the small school but advocated the county 
as the educational unit instead of the distri 
In this way the small school would fare better than 
it does now.—Editor. 





MEASURING THE NOMINEE 
Want the Peace Treaty signed. Don’t want any 
wet government or selfish tisan nominated for 
ident from either political party. An honest, 
efficient, capable, one hundred reent Ameri- 
can should be selected and elected. V: few in 
sight big enough to fill the bill and n of the 
Amerions people and the nations abroad.— 


COMPULSORY TRAINING 
Your editorial policy is no good. Come out for 
Compulsory universal military training and we'll 
come in. Don’t be a pro-German and a pacifist.— 





I have read a great many farm papers but have 
not found one that would equal 8S. F. at any- 
where near your price. You sure hit the liquor 
soaks correctly to my way of thinking, the 
I. W. W. I like the “Birdseye Views of Far Lands” 





more of the old life and be satisfied to let others do 


very well.—J. C. W., Ia. 
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Old Shoe 
Comfort Plus 
Good Looks 


HERE’S something more, too, 

in the Educator Shoe— more 

than well-bred appearance and 
ordinary comfort. There’s the 
assurance that nature can now do her 
work, abolishing the corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails, fallen arches, callous- 
es, etc. which narrow-toed, un- 
natural shoes have caused you. 


For the Educator “Jets the feet grow 
as they should.” 


Make up your mind today never again 
to wear those narrow pointed torturing 
shoes. Make up your mind to get your 
feet into Educators without delay. 


Once you feel the blessed foot-freedom 
that Educators bring, you will be buying 
them for the whole family, in your de- 
sire to share your comfort with the 
grown-ups and to let the children’s feet 
grow up strong, healthy, and free from 
foot ills. 


But be sure, in buying, that you see 
EDUCATOR on the sole. It is put 
there for your protection, that you may 
be sure of getting Educators, and not 
merely a broad-toed shoe. 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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Read ‘*Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet’’ 


Send for a copy of this free 
booklet. It will tell you some 
surprising things you have 
never thought about. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Ine. 
14 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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©) Months foPay 


Immediate possession on our lib- 

eral Easy Monthly Payment plan— 

the most liberal terms ever offered on a 

high grade bicycle—direct from the face 
tery with manufacturer’s guarantee. 


Gor — 
——— 


Many parents ad- 

vance the first pay- 

ment and energetic 

boys by odd jobs— 

paper routes, delivery 
for stores, etc., make the 
bicycle itself earn money 
to meet the nine small 
monthly payments. 


STYLES colors and sizes to 
9 choose from in our 

famous RANGER line. Send 
for big, beautiful art catalog. All models 


shown in actual colors. A model to suit 
every taste and any pocket book. 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER 


prices save you money. We make our bicycles 
in our own new model factory and sell direct to 

u. We put real quality in them,guarantee them 
or 5 years, and our bicycles must satisfy you. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


on all Ranger Bicycles, actual free riding 
test in your own town, for a full month. 
Select the bicycle you want and terms 
that suit you—cash or easy payments. 

lamps, ho heels, 
THREES, spe. hore, wrheeis. 
saddles, sundries and repair parts 

for all bicycles at half usual prices. 


—=—e\ SEND NO MONEY! 


Use coupon or on al card 
Cre NY write today for tie bie. new 
Dept. GI29 and terme. 


catalog, prices 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


nger 
ieycle Book and Encyclo- 
ia. With same send spe- 
cial Factory-to-Rider Whole- 
sale prices and full particulars 
of your 30 Day Free Trial offer 
and terms. It is understood I am 
under no obligation to buy a bicy- 
cle or bicycle supplies because of this 





Town..... 


GET THIS SUIT 


| made to your own measure, 
it won’t cost you one single cent, 
Wewillgiveittoyousoyoucan 
show it toyour friends. It will 
be a big advertisement for 

us. You can easily make from 


$35 to $50 EXTRA 


Every Week 
and besides that be the best dressed 
man in your town. It’s an oppor- 
tunity you cannot afford to overlook. 
Evenif you only want to order a suit 
for yourself, don’t fail to 

Write For Our Big Offer 

Don’t delay @ minute. Drop us 
a line or send us your nameon a post- 
eard, and we will send you absolutely 
free, our wonderful style book, con- 
taining 64 beautiful to choose 
from. 











Always mention Successful Farming 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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COMMUNITY CENTER, SHOP AND 
GARAGE 

On the Maple Dale stock farm in an 
Iowa county there is a commodious struc- 
ture, built mostly of concrete blocks, 
which not only serves as a farm garage 
and work shop but which is utilized also 
as a community center by the people of 
the neighborhood when a place is needed 
for gatherings of a social or public na- 
ture. The second story, which is well 
floored with yellow pine, contains an at- 
tractive hall that approximates thirty by 
sixty feet in size. The door space is un- 
broken by roof supports. Heat and electric 
light are segntled On the lower level are 
three compartments, each capable of hous- 
ing two cars or trucks. The remainder of 
the available space is occupied by a 
spacious work shop equipped with benches 
and tools for both wad and metal work. 
The stairs leading to the hall overhead are 
reached by means of a door set about 
midway of the wall shown at the extreme 
left of the illustration. The opportunity 
which this hall provides for gatherings of 
a social nature and otherwise is much 
appreciated by the people of the farming 
community round about.—S. B. 


BIRDSE YE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 28 

to obey her, the blind husband chided his 
wife reminding her that a child should al- 
ways obey her parents. Later it came out 
that it would cause their separation and 
altho it nearly broke his heart the husband 
replied that even that was not impossibie. 
Finally. the truth came out and in the mix- 
up the old woman slapped the blind man 
and told her daughter that her body be- 
longed to her (the mother) and that she 
would do as she pleased with it—sell it to 
a rich foreigner or anything else. 

Still later the old woman told the blind 
man that he was of no account—that he 
was blind and helpless. She then added 
that they might take some of the money 
that they received from the sale of his 
wife’s body and use it doctoring his eyes 
and that he might be able to see again. 
At this the blind man straightened his 
body to its fullest height and into his face 
came all the nobleness of his heart and he 
said, “I would rather go thru life blind and 


helpless and never see the sunlight and the 


beautiful cherry blossoms again, than to 
see at such a price,”’ and at this the great 
audience broke into cheers—the only 
cheers of the entire play. It was a hopeful 
sign to see them cheering the thing that is 
right, even if they do not practice it in 
everyday life. 

In a Japanese home there is practically 
no furniture. They sit on the floor and 
sleep as well as eat on the floor. They do 
not have stoves in Japanese houses. They 
have a brazier in which some hot coals are 
kept and they drink tea many times a day 
if they can get it. Rice is the staff of life. 
The poorer people who cannot afford rice 
eat so many sweet potatoes that they are 
often spoken of as sweet potato people. 
No first or even second class hotel would 
think of serving sweet potatoes for 1t would 


be a disgrace 

Japan has often been called, “The 
children’s paradise.” I never saw so 
many children as here. Nearly every 
woman hasababy. Children seem happy, 


FINE SHOE PRICES 
S-M-A-S-H-E-D 
by STERN! 


But—you must act quick! Order di- 
rect from this ad! ere are only 
1,800 pairs of these superbly bench-made 
shoes in this lot—the entire end of stock 
of noted high-price manufacturer. Offered 
at this special no-profit price just to make 
—~ more feu see loyal-for-life Stern 
customers. rasp this chance to save 
$3.00 to $5.00 on latest style shoes. 


Order Today 
Send No 
Money 


Order by No. 

12F76 

A aplendidiy . 

- eled Dress Shoe 

see cut above)—fashioned from B 

lour. Durable single po & aw ar 

welt stitched—the best sole-fastening process. 

edium low heel—a supremely comfortable shoe 

Widths, D, Eand BE. Price: delivers te ston to 
i .D, Ean . ce, i to you 

post—S5.. . 


parcel 49. 


Order Direct From This Ad 
Order by No. 12F77—Same shoe as No. 12F76 
described and pictured above— 


except color is Mah R 
sia. Bises 6 to 12. Widths, D, 
ro and ~ Price, delivered 
0 you by parcel post— 
$5.98. 

Order by No. 12F78—Same 
shoe as No. 12F76 describ- 
ed above except made in 

i lower 
shoe cut. Elegantly 
made of Velour. 
Sizes6to12. Widths, 

D, EandEE. Price, 
Caliveredtoyouly 

parcel post— 

$5.49. 





Government Contracts 


Send for This Big Catalog Today 
Army Sweaters . . . . $6.50 
Hunting or Shell Bags . . .75 
Army Gray Woo! Blankets 6.00 
Wool Shirts (Olive 

raw 4.50 5.50 
Arwy Shoes . ... 8.00 
Sheepskin Vests. . . 6.50 
ise er Jerkins, Wool 


or outdoor use. 

Army & Navy Catalog 12\ and 

buy at Aoction Bargain Prices. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 


245,W. 42d Street, New York 
Largest Camp and 











Will pay big money to men with 
autos. Install Rideezee, the BETTER 
THAN AIR INNER TIRE. Cheaper 
chan tubes, a light resilient substance 
guaranteed ten sears. Equip your 
car at agent's price. 
The business of the (uture. 
RIDEEZEE CO. ST PAUL, 


Sell to friends | 
saren! 
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too. Théy play everywhere. I laughed 
until I cried at youngsters playing a game 
they call “snatch the cap.” This was at 
school. It seems that the school furnished 
the caps, or at least they had plenty of 
them. They chose up like we used to do 
in playing “blackman” or “ante-over.” 
Then, those on one side donned white caps 
and the other side red caps. Certain rules 
prevailed and at a given signal all started. 
When order was restored and all had 

ached the lines, the side having the largest 
number of caps captured from the other 
side was the winner. 

The Japanese bury the dead in a sitting 
posture. A Japanese coffin is almost like 
a square box. Like the Chinese, they 
make all kinds of racket at a funeral. 
About the greatest w ord in J apanese civil- 
ization is the word “loyalty.” Children 
must be loyal to their parents, servants to 
their masters and all must be loyal to their 
rulers. Some years ago when the Emperor 
died, General Nogi and his wife killed 
themselves, thus showing their loyalty to 
him. The writer was in Japan soon after 
this occurred and these people thought 
such devotion was wonderful and they 
praised this deed without stint. 

In Japon they have tried about all kinds 
of religion and have become disgusted 
with all of them, so it is not surprising that 
this is about the hardest missionary field 
in the world. Modern christianity is get- 
ting quite a foothold, however, and for the 
first time in hundreds of years they are 
beginning to recognize its power to uplift 
the people. According to Mr. Winther, a 
significant painting by a Japanese artist 
was exhibited in the Art Gallery at Ueno, 
Tokyo. It showed a child standing alone 
and at a distance were four venerable men 
each beckoning it in his direction. The 
child was evidently undecided as to whom 
it would follow and remained unresponsive 
and perplexed. The child represented the 
Japanese people and the four men repre- 
sented the old religions, one of the men be- 
ing Christ. Many actually believe the 
tendency is now toward christianity. 

Japan has a great public school system. 
A company of educators went around the 
world some years ago studying the school 
systems of all countries and worked out 
one for Japan which includes, according to 
their idea at least, the best points in all. 
From six to ten years old all children must 
attend school. After that age, I under- 
stand, school attendance is not compul- 
ory. Often a teacher will take the 
children to the gardens and fields to study 
rather than to keep them in the school 
house. They often study nature rather 
than books. I have often seen teachers 
with a half hundred pupils or more going 
by train to some field or garden for the 
day’s lessons. 

People in the country live in villages 
rather than in isolated houses likefarmers 
in this country. Their roadways are very 
narrow but always in good repair. The 
most common mode of transportation is 
the ginriksha, which is a two-wheeled cart 
pulled by aman. These risksha men can 
trot along all day and not get tired—at 
least it seems that they do not get tired. 
They are trained for this work from one 
generation to another. I was told of one 
case where a riksha man pulled a traveler 
forty miles in one day and in the evenin 
while the traveler was sitting in the hote 
the riksha man who had done the work 
came to him saying, ““You have had a ve 
hard ride today and must be very tired. 
Isn’t there something I can do to make 
you more comfortable?” It is surprising 
that while I saw women doing almost 
every kind of work imaginable, I never saw 
one anywhere pulling a ginriksha. While 
Japanese women smoke and dig and do 
most everything but fight—they never 
fight—but they never pull these carts. 


The source of many ills is bad teeth. 
Keep the teeth in perfect condition as a 
matter of health insurance. 
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The Auto Center is the 
Logical Place 

















more th 

Million cars and trucks 

licensed in the United States 
during 1919. Thousands more are 
being added to this astounding num- 
ber every day and still the demand is far 
ahead of juction. AND DETROIT IS THE 
HEART OF THIS TREMEN DOUS INDUSTRY. 


Auto Factories Endorse School 
mn fact, they assisted us in the arrangement of our present 
course. They loan us their latest chassis and give our students 
the fullest co-operation. The Auto Factories are constantly calling 
on us for graduates--they know the kind of men we turn out. 


Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


Trained men are always needed and can get the big high-salariedjobs. ‘Trained 

men are in big demand and we constantly have a greater deman¢ than we can supply 

—both from Detroit and throughout the country. There are thousands of good locations 

for garages and the big factories help our graduates get_ these fine locations. Service 

Stations are after our graduates to fill positions as managers, foremen, etc., at big salaries. 

Auto owners — to put their cars in a competent mechanic's hands and our graduates have no 

trouble getting business and holding it. Our graduates who are in business make $5,000 to 
$10,000 and more yearly. 


Complete Tractor 
Course Included *°" ~~ 


plete instruction on care and operation of Farm 
Tractors in our regular Auto Course. Constantly 
increasing use of tractors calls for trained tractor Wish to say that thie is one of the best schools tn the country, 
men. Manufacturers have placed machines with ous of learning the automobile business. It is a recognized in- 
us togive our students the benefit of practical in- stitution a the automobile focterise of this eity. 

j > netroction, ir ures al are 
struction. Hundreds of students are completing 1 With all of their equipment and with the 
our course and returning to the farm, competent practical post rat the ptgteot are able got in thet ze 
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to care for their tractors and the tractors of their country are missing one great Sperrtanity if they do not take 
neighbors, edvantage of their coupe, A VELL MOTOR CO.. Inc. 
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Complete Training in 
2 Our course in Auto 
Auto Electrics esc is | com 
plete. Standard electric equipment for autos, 
trucks and tractors is in actual operation for - ———— 
students to work on. Students are taught to quickly ey FEN) nave 1 AMERICA 
and easily locate electrical troubles. Hundreds Derrorm Mich USA. 
of graduates are filling high salaried positions in Michigan State Auto School en ~4 very eoviable repute, 
electrical service stations. Every quarter of the tio ond Ip or bly ene of the best ita kind tn the nited 
globe recognizes our schoo! as the world’s train- ‘ ate “= 
ing place for Auto, Truck and Tractor Me- e PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


chanics. 
Brazing, Welding and Tire Re- 
Send This Coupon TODAY | pairing Taught cris counes,, Hunde of 


Batoh , a Sento Auto School, students take them with the Complete Auto Course. Others 
887-91 Woodward Ave. take them separately. Competent men are in big demand in 
Detroit, Mich, U.S. A. both fields. Brazers and Welders are needed in every field— 
Gentlemen: Ple , send me, abeo- Tire Repair men are always in big demand. 
lutely cE, New 176-page Illus- 
atet Catalogue, “Aces Scheel | Open All Year— Many Train At Detroit and 
News” and information as | $ftart Any Time te the Farm 
checked below. Our hee open Thisis your chancet Come to De- 
ur sc . 
O Auto and Tractor Course th oo ; d.& troit, the Heart of this great industry. 
Q) Tire repairing — ; e year round. iun- If you don’t care to engage in the 
O Brazing and Welding ter the classes any garage business, prepare to bperate, 
(Mark each course you are inter- day. You can get adjust and repair your machines 
ested in,) or better still, youcan | -torted the same Yourself—save thousands of dollars 
expect me about : in repair bills as well as avoid costly 
day you arrive. Our delays at busy seasons. Think, too, of 
welfare department the money youcan makein yourspare 
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PROPAGATING COMMON SHRUBS 

Most of our common flowering shrubs 
are easily propagated through root divi- 
sion,the shootingup of young sprouts from 
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the base of the parent bush, or by layering; | 


which means simply layingabranch of the | 
plant on the ground and covering with 

moist earth. Sometimes it is necessary | 
to pin the branch in position with a small, | 
forked stick until a root system has been | 
started. Plants and shrubs which may 

be propagated by root division embrace | 
those kinds which form an extensive root | 
system composed of many feeder roots and 
stems. Hydrangea belongs to this class; | 
also the spirea Anthony waterer and many 
others. These may be lifted, a number of | 
the divisions removed and reset without | 
injury. Other perennials belonging to this | 
class are the irises, shasta daisy, English | 
violets, chrysanthemums and many others. | 
Most of these are really benefited by thin- | 
ning out, as otherwise they soon develop 

into clumps too thick to thrive well. 

Then, there is another class as the hy-| 
drang>a paniculata, which, while having | 
an extensive root system sends up but one | 
main stem and no divisions can be made. 
This, and other plants of this sort, are | 
easily started from cuttings taken from | 
the wood of last season’s growth and in-| 
serted in the soil in a somewhat shaded, 
moist location. May and June is the time 
to make the cuttings of hydrangea. 

Some roses, especially the climbers, the 
snow berry and others belong to that class 
which are easily propagated by layering. 
If the branches are allowed to lie on the 
ground thruout the summer many of them 
form rootlets and new plants start up. 
Washington bower belongs to this class 
and one may soon have as many new 
ylants as desired by merely allowing the 
eeehes to lie undisturbed on the ground. 

Lilacs, altheas, mock orange, bridal 
wreath spirea, June roses and many other 
shrubs throw up new plants from the roots 
each spring and these may be taken up, 
with a portion of roots and reset with lit- 
tle loss. In the case of all these it is very 
advisable that these suckers, or sprouts, be 
removed after one season’s growth for if 
let alone they will draw heavily on the 
strength of the parent plant so that loss 
of bloom will result. 

The duetzia, that beautiful flowering 
shrub, and golden bell, which insists on 
sending up hundreds of yellow bell shaped 
flowers almost before the snow has quit 
flying, both have long, drooping branches 
which take root when left undisturbed. 
Everblooming roses are propagated only 

cuttings taken from last season’s 
growth. ‘These cuttings may be taken 
either in the fall or early spring. Make 
cuttings by pulling a short, sturdy branch 
back and downward from the parent root. 
This leaves a joint, or “heel” as nursery- 
men call it, on the cutting and it is from 
this joint that the rootlets start. Cuttings 
seem to start best when planted in a moist, 
somewhat shaded, location as along a gar- 
den fence, or wall. However, they are 
frequently planted right where they are 
to grow. In either case, plant six inches 
deep with two, or more buds above ground 
and cover with inverted fruit jar, or glass 
of some kind, and let remain until the 
plant is well in leaf. 

The double flowering altheas, hedge 
privets, boxwoods, weeping willows and 
such like are easily propagated by cuttings 
made during dormant season and planted 
in rich, moist soil. Insert the cutting to 
a depth of six, or more, inches pressing 
dirt firmly about them and protect from 
hot sun. I find a loose mulch of leaves, 
straw or other trash, a good protection 
for the newly set cuttings thru the first 
summer. 

There is another class of shrubs which, 
like the fern-leaved sumac, sends up nu- 
merous new plants from the joints, These 
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your own judgment as to your materials. 
use Cypress only where Cypress is dest for you.) JUST DROP A CARD 
with your name and address on it, and ask for Vol. 36—Also ask for Vol. 1 (U. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
160 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


Not “how to use,” 
—but HOW BEST TO US 


Plank-framed Truss, 

Self-supporting Roof. 

How toPreventSpread- 

ing. End & Side Walls 
of Ideal Hay Barn. 

Kitchen Cabinet-—and 

many other plans that 
will save you the time of 
figuring them out 
yourself. 

12 Full SizeWorking 
Plans (Plus +8 pages 

of text) Free on Re- 

quest (and no 
obligation. ) 
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The Saw Makers since 1832 
Fitchburg, Mass. New York 
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GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
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Rich Bright Pink. 
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Flower,” all colors, 


3 Choice Ferna, 
4 Chrysanthemums, 25c. 
5 Beautiful Coleus, « 25c. 
3 Flowering Cannas, asc. 
3 Choice Dahlias, « « « « 
3 Choice Hardy Iria, « « « 
6 Lovely Giadioli, « « « « 
6 Superb Pansy Plants, « « « « 
—- eee Seeds, all different, asc. 
ny 5 Collections for $1. En 
Coieotions No, 24 for i Postpaid 
nee 8 customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 63 Springfield, Ohio 
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BEST ALL-SUMMER FLOWERS 

EASILY GROWN, SURE BLOOMERS: 


Graceful spikes often with twenty buds 
opening consecutively into twenty gant 
flowers. Plant every 10 days from pril 
until June for continuous flowers from 
A st to October. To increase f 
the ‘Gladiolus vogue”’ we offer a one inch 
blooming size bulb in our 
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may be taken up and reset, or, if desired 
to hold the shrub in check, one may cut 
off the roots between the parent stock 
and the new plant. The flowering quince 
has the tendency to throw innumerable 
young shoots each spring and owing to 
low growth the holding of these in check 
is difficult; hence it is best to give this 
shrub a place somewhat removed from the 
building and leave the young growth 
undisturbed, since the immense growth 
does not affect the bloom.—L. Y., Okla. 


SOW FLOWER SEED IN MARCH 

Those who love flowers with which to 
beautify the home, should be willing to 
use @ little practical aid in securing plants, 
especially of the well-known annuals, 
whieh will insure much earlier displays 
of handsome bloom. One difficulty in 
growing many of our annuals is the fact 
that the plants are so tender they cannot 
be grown out-of-doors until all dengue of 
frost is past. This makes the flowers 
very late. 

Use a flat about five inches in depth, 
and have it to fit in the window of the 
warm cellar or furnace room which re- 
ceives the most light during spring days. 

Sow a few seeds. A few will be sufficient. 
Use good rich soil, well pulverized, and 
press it firm with a board. Lay out the 
flat in rows or shallow furrows two or 
three inches apart, and drop the different 
flower seeds in these rows not closer than 
one inch apart. Cover very slightly and 
firm again. Keep soil quite moist. Cover 
with panes of glass, but during bright 
days raise the glass just slightly. 

When plants get two or three leaves 
transplant to small flower pots and by 
the time the weather is warm enough to 
plant them out-of-doors they will be 
large enough to have gained from six 
weeks to three months, and the result in 
bloom will surely be satisfactory.—H. M. 


MAKE EVERYBODY PRODUCE 
Continued from page 40 


“Attention must be given by public- 
spirited citizens to the methods which tend 
to quicken and cheapen distribution of 
farm products, such as better terminal 
facilities, easier transfers, inland water 
transportation, back hauling and round- 
about routes eliminated. We must all 
interest ourselves in helping solve the 
problems of the farmer and furnish him 
facilities that will help him in his busi- 
ness. While such facilities must be fur- 
ished, we find on the contrary there is 
now being made an assault on the Farm 
Loan Bank, which gives the farmer money 
on favorable terms, without commissions, 
without renewal charges, finances him to 
carry on the fundamental activity of our 
country, gives him long time that he may 
plan ahead where necessary. The assault 
is made by selfish interests, and their 
success would, in my judgment, be a blow 
to agriculture in America and result in 
ultimate harm to all interests. But how 
many business men in America have 
recognized this as their problem, or in- 
terested themselves in the farmer’s be- 
half? Very few, and yet they could well 
ifford, in fact must, interest themselves 
in this and other ee affecting the 
‘armer, or they will feel the reaction. 
“The farmers of America are willing 
ind anxious to meet the problem of re- 
ducing the cost of living asa nmautual one. 
Chey seek the cooperation, support and 
sympathy of the business world, and re- 
ceiving it they will do their part and more. 
All of us working to this end are-strength- 
ening and making permament agriculture, 
the very foundatiom of our whole struc- 
ture, and therefore: doimg well for our 
country as a whole. Every person, no 
matter in — of life he A be 
engaged, s ve a sympathetic 
helpful interest in agriculture, be helpful 
to the farmer, and see that he gets a fair. 
square deal in all matters. Surely, such 
an attitude is an expression of the high- 
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With President 
and Engineer 
Hamiltons are 
equally popular 


The railroad president, with 
his many appointments and 
hurried trips ‘cross country, 
finds an accurate watch one 
of his greatest aids. And on 
the accuracy of the engineer’s 
watch depends the safety of 
his many passengers. 


Because of their day-in- 
and-day-out dependability, = 


. “Lackewanna 
Hamilton Watches are in de- train tate NewYork City on the D.L. 
. . & W. is piloted by a veteran engineer 
mand in every branch of rail- — andrun on Hamilton time. Engineer 
° . Charles Stevenson has been at the 
roading, from executive office throttle for nearly three decades, and 
. for 19 years has relied apon his 
to lonely signal tower. Hamilton Wateh for the right time. 


smilton Watch 


The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


Anyone who knows the inspiration of an accurate watch 
—its time-saving and convenience—would take pride and 
find profit in owning a Hamilton. Get a Hamilton and 
you can always be sure of the time you carry, whether 
you’re on the farm, in the city, or on the road. 

There are twenty-two Hamilton models to choose from. 
Let your jeweler show you some of them. Prices range » 
from $38 to $200. Movements alone, $20 (in Canada $24) 
and up. 

Send for “The Timekeeper’’—an interesting little 
book that tells about the manufacture and care of 
fine watches. The various Hamilton models are 
illustrated with prices. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsyloania 
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ns All the secrets of garden success and a 


£ ‘ 
I~. men, gardeners and farmers are yours in 
fe) Grown this handsome seed and garden manual 
re which contains 176 pages of valuable 
> = , planting and gardening facts. 


ROS THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


A lot of new, unusual features. Over 400,000 have 
most successful gardens every year by using Maule’s 
is and following our advice. 

_MAULE’S SEEDS are thoroughly tested selec- 
tions from the best strains. Maule’s Four-Leaf 
Clover Guarantee means absolute satisfaction. Beat 
the High Cost of Living by having a Maule garden 
this year. Send for Maule Seed Book today. 

WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
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“Yes, sir, the same old reliable Sloan’s— 


== the most popular Liniment on the market!” == 
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LOAN’S LINIMENT marks Muscles, Stiff Joints, Neuralsic 

the survival of the fittest. For Headache. Penetrates without rub- 
thirty-eight years its sales and its bing to the afflicted part, quickly 
prestige have steadily grown, until promoting a warm tingle of com- 
today, to speak of any external forting relief. Will not stain the 
ache or pain is synonymous with skin, takes little to produce grati- 
saying “Sloan’s Liniment.” fying results. 
It is unequaled in promptly reliev- 
ing Rheumatic Twinges, Neural- 
gia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Sore All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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Keep a bottle handy for emergency. 
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SLOAN’S LINIMENT IS ALWAYS SOLD BY DEALERS 
YOU KNOW AND CAN TRUST 
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THE TWO PRETENDERS 


By EVELYN NUTTER 


HE morning sunshine streamed in thru the windows of 
the hospital, and over little Victor Dubarre’s bed. It 
gleamed on his black hair, and made the red blood glow 

thru the clear olive of his cheeks. The smell of spring was in 
the air. It was a grand day! 

Miss Jimmy almost danced down the corridor, but she paused 
to straighten the covers on Victor’s bed, and fix the corners 
square with mathematical precision. - 

“Now, you bad little boy,” she begged, “can’t you let it stay 
neat five minutes?” 

Miss Jimmy’s brown hair, under her starchy cap, was curly. 
Her blue eyes twinkled. Of all the nurses, Victor loved her the 
best. 

“You mean,” grinned Victor, “might I could lie still?” 

He raised himself up, a rather difficult achievement, since 
the foot of his bed was much higher than the head, and waved 
his hand toward the open window with a wide gesture. 

“But all the time go past automobiles, wagons, boys running, 
boys riding burros. Yes! How can I to lie still?” 

She pushed him back onto his pillows with a little laugh, and 
hurried away. If there were tears in Miss Jimmy’s eyes, she 
would not let Victor know it.’ For, to be sure, as Victor said, 
he had one good 
hip — just like 
anyone’s. The oth- 
er was quite differ- 
ent. That was the 
reason Dr. Coles 
had brot him to 
his hospital, and 
was making him lie 
in this tilted bed. 
That was why Vic- 
tor was to wear a 
plaster cast for 
weeks and weeks 
after he left the 
hospital, and then 

come back again. 
When the otner 
surgeons discussed 
Victor’s ‘case, ” 
they shook thar 
heads wisely and 
doubtfully, bat Dr 
Coles me set his 
jaw more firmly 
and said, “You will 
see.” f course, 
Vietor did not un- 
derstand much 
about it, but he 
knew that Dr. 
Coles was deter- ; 
mined to make him so he could run and jump, even without a 
crutch. 

As I said, it was a grand morning, still Victor was not very 
happy. His brown eyes moved restlessly. Then suddenly 
someone was coming up the stairs with quick, light steps. 

“Oh, Doctor,” Victor called eagerly, smoothing his hair. 

“Hello, Vic,”’ answered the surgeon, giving the boy’s cheek a 
pinch. “My, but you look like a dude this morning.’ 

“You mean—” 

“You look like a sport.” 

“Oh, I watered my hair, yes. But Doc-tor, I got to tell you. 
I cross myself, like px Kiser but also, me, I am a liar.” 

The surgeon laughed. ‘You are a liar?” 

“Doc-tor, yes. I tell to Miss Jimmy, I tell to everyone, that 
I have a papa, a mama, lots of folks—and you know I have 
only but Jacques.” 

“Why do you do it, Vic?” 

Victor frowned, but his dark, wistful eyes, steadily, unwaver- 
ingly, searched the surgeon’s own. 

“If 1 can to make you understand, Doc-tor. All the time 
when I say I have no mama, and only but just Jacques left, all 
my friends say, ‘Poor boy! Oh, such a little boy! ” 

“Your friends, Vic? Have you so many friends?” 

Victor’s face was radiant again. 

“In this hospital, even, about a hundred, I guess. All my 
nurses, the boy that brings the Denver paper, my friend in the 
wheeling-chair—” ; ; 

“And you don’t want them to pity you?” interrupted the 
surgeon. : 

In his earnestness the boy sat upright. His face looked proud 
and his shoulders, beneath the hospital nightshirt, squared 
themselves. 

“Me, I do not want them to be sorry, and sol lie.” He 
spoke slowly, as tho he were hunting for words to say just what 
he meant. ‘When I think to myself how my papa went back to 
fight for his France and died, I am glad, Doc-tor,” he went on 
softly, “but you see, always when I say it to people they can- 
not to understand about how brave my papa was. They say, 





‘Oh, how awful bad!’ ” 

Dr. Coles nodded. “I see, Victor.”” Then he folded his arms 
and thought a moment. “And your mother. You remember 
your mother?” 

“Liken as I could forget!’’ he cried. 

“You loved her, Vic?” 

“T used to tell to her, ‘As much as you are high, as much as 
you are broad, I love you!’” Slowly his eyes filled with tears, 

ut he blinked them back. “But my mama, she was very proud 
about papa, and she told to me and to Jacques, ‘Like your papa 
died for France, it is for you to live for America.’ ” 

Dr. Coles cleared his throat. “Vic,” he said, “if you want 
to have a make-believe game and tell people about the family 
you used to have, it won’t hurt anybody. 

“The first time I saw you, Vic, hobbling along on the depot 
platform at Basalt, I told you I would try to make you into a 
straight man, and I’m doing it. But I’m only straightening 
your body. Now, the real Victor, you'll have to keep him 
straight yourself—you and the good Lord. But make believe 
all the jolly things you want to.” 

Dr. Coles looked at his watch and snapped it shut again. 

“Now I’m going to put a heavier weight on that rope, today, 
son, and raise the 
foot of your bed 
away up.” 

“Then,” chuck- 
led Victor, ‘Miss 
Jimmy will call me 
Victor - Stand - on- 
your-Head.” 

And ot 
she did. 

That evening 
Victor was not 
sleepy, for the new 
weight felt very 
heavy, and some- 
thing about the 
rope ueaked a 
little, whenever he 
moved. It was 
dusky in the cor- 
ridor, with sort of 
a subdued Decem- 
ber sunset rosiness, 
for the only lights 
were the dim red 
ones marked “Ex- 

it.” For all that, being wide awake, Victor saw 

them bring in the Old Aristocrat, and establish 

him at Twenty-eight. The hospital was crowded. 
That was why Victor’s bed was out in the hall and the door of 
Twenty-eight was close to his bed. Victor did not know yet 
that he was the Old Aristocrat, but he saw that he was a sick 
old man, and rather cross. Miss Jimmy knew him, for he had 
been at the hospital before. In fact, it was Miss Jimmy who 
thought of this name for him. The others had called him Old 
Crosspatch. 

‘What is that squeaking sound? It annoys me,” Victor 
heard him say to Miss Jimmy, and she came out into the hall. 

“Victor, aren’t you ever going to sleep?” she asked him, 
running her fingers lightly thru his soft hair. 

Victor giggled. Fell the old gentleman, what squeaks so 


course 


He found himself standing alone in the 
muddy road, looking at the lights 
on the rear of the fast dis- 
appearing car. 


funny? Has he a little bird in there? Why doesn’t he open the 

window and leave it fly out?” 
“Sh-hush!” whispered Miss Jimmy. 

on rather more noisily than before. 


But the rope squeaked 


The Old Aristocrat groaned ostentatiously a few times, and 
then went to sleep. After a long time the rope grew quiet, and 
Victor slept, too. 

So at last it was another day, and the rope was rearranged so 
that the creaking stopped. Then came the boy who sold 
papers. 

“What was I allus a tellin’ ye?” he cried, gleefully, tossi 
Victor a paper. “Av coorse, your ould France is afightin’ all 
righter than iver, ye bet!” 

Victor seized the paper joyously. 

“But Dannie, no. It is not my France, really. 
America.” 

Dannie grinned back at him. They were great friends. 

All . once the Old Aristocrat’s voice roared, “Bring me a 
paper, boy!’ 

he old gentleman was sitting up, wrap in a loungin 
robe of very purple silk. He locked” very Ppfied and “. 
some, but there was no friendly light in his dark, keen eyes. 
He did not seem to see Dannie’s happy freckled face, or his hair 
that gleamed like a streak of warm sunshine. 

Still Dan ventured a remark as he counted out the change. 

“Mebbe ye’ll be loikin’ to read av the warr, yerself, sorr?” 

“Like to read of the war—no!” boomed the old man. Theh 
he went on drearily, “I am too old to fight? All I could give 
was money—and it ismy France—France—France.” 
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Victor gave a start. Was the old gentleman a Brenchman, 
too? He wanted to ask him, but there was something so for- 
bidding in the way he unfolded his paper and held it before his 
face that hedid not dare. Besides Dr. Coles came to show him 
a wonderful new brace that was to help make his body straight. 

“TDoe-tor, it shines like a sword, almost. And such a grand 
belt it has?” Victor was very nearly shouting. “Could I 
wear it now and go walking around?” 

“Dr. Coles shook his head. “I want your shoe, Vic. Ill 
have this fastened to your shoe, and then—” 

“T want to ask you, Doc-tor, is it that I can to go home to- 
morrow?” 

“Possibly,” said the surgeon, as he hurried away. 

Victor frowned for a moment, then he ventured to call out to 
the Old Aristocrat. 

“Do you know, please, what does ‘possibly’ mean?” 

“It means,” the old gentleman answered him whimsically, 
“might you could go, and might you could not go. Why do you 
want to go home?” 

“To see Jacques,” the boy answered honestly. Then he re- 
membered his game, and he looked out of the window, and far 
away, where the distant purple hills touched the blue of the sky. 

“T want to see my beautiful mama,” he said, in a voice that 
was strangely happy, “and my brave papa.” Then he laughed. 
“And to hear Louise and Jacques so mad because they have to 
wash and wipe the dishes, and to know does the baby cry all 
the time so funny.” 

The Old Aristocrat offered no comment, but for a moment the 
little wrinkles around his eyes twinkled, as tho he were try- 
ing to smile—that was all. Victor settled down among his pil- 
lows, with the warm feeling of contentment that always came 
when he played his game. He did not even notice when the 
Old Aristocrat got up stiffly and walked to the door, where he 
stood looking down on the boy, with a strange, intent gaze. 
Just so had he often gazed, years before, at his own son, build- 
ing lofty air-castles of the things the boy was to achieve. 

Something about the boy—perhaps the broad forehead, 
perhaps the soft curves of his red mouth, brought back the 
image of that other boy, and then, by a sudden trick of his 
brain, the picture changed. The old man saw his son again, not 
a laughing child, but a handsome, hot-headed youth, and he 
heard his own voice, scornful, bitter. 

“So you are a liar? And you think I will shield you?” 

Not until the words were uttered did he know that he had 
spoken aloud. Then the sight of Victor, with his face the 
color of ashes, and his eyes, staring, staring up at him, brought 
him to his senses. He had spoken in French, and Victor’s 
knowledge of that language was already becoming hazy. But 
out of the jumble—“liar”—that word had leaped at him, like a 
red tonue of flame. 

“You said?” he asked in a tiny voice, for his throat was tight 
and hard. 

The Old Aristocrat, somewhat confused, laughed rather drily. 

“T was talking to myself,” he explained. 

“You said liar,” prompted Victor. 

“Yes,”’ the old man nodded, “I did. 
was a liar.” 

Victor swallowed painfully and wet his dry lips with his 
tongue. “Is he dead now?” 

“What?” The Old Aristocrat crossed his room and stood look- 
ing out of the window, then he-turned and came back to the door. 

“T do not know,” he finished quietly. 

“He is not your friend?” 

“T never saw him again.” 

Once more the old gentleman seemed to be talking to himself. 

“He came to America. I thought he would come back—but 
no. Andsol came. Twenty years is a long time to wait.” 

“T know,” sighed Victor, ‘“‘and you loved him.” 

“When I found he was a liar, there was only hate left in my 
heart. Only hate. ‘A gentleman does not lie,’ I told him. 
‘Our family never has and never wil have a place for a scoun- 
drel.’ But now I am an old man.” 

Then he took his paper and began to read again. 

At seven that evening, when Miss. Jimmy came on duty 
Victor called to her. As soon as she was near enough, he seize 
her and drew her down until his mouth almost touched her ear. 

“Miss Jimmy,” he whispered, “that old gentleman, he is my 
friend, my best friend now—and not mad any more.” 

Miss Jimmy laughed and pushed the hair back off his fore- 
head in the way he loved so well. In his game he pretended she 
was his mother and that she leaned over and kissed his forehead. 
To imagine this more easily, he always shut his eyes the instant 
her firm little hand touched his hair. When he opened his eyes 
this time, Dr. Coles was standing beside Miss Jimmy, and she 
was examining his new brace, that was fastened now to his shoe. 

‘Vic,” said the surgeon, ‘‘Miss Jimmy will help you put this 
on in the morning. How will that suit you? 

“Oh, but thank you Doe-tor. I want to know—might I can 
have my clothes?” 

Surely you may, son, and here is your new crutch. 
two inches longer than your old one.”’ 

Then as usual, Dr. Coles hurried away. He was a busy man. 
In Twenty-eight, he found the Old Aristocrat quite talkative— 
almost good-natured. 

Miss Jimmy went away, too, and then, all at once, Victor 
knew that Dr. Coles and the old gentleman were talking of him. 
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“Yes,” Dr. Coles was saying, “Victor Dubarre has | 
bravest heart—”’ 
“Victor Dubarre, you say?” the old gentleman oc 
“Fool that I am, not to have known it. I never asked hi: i, 

name. 

His tone was shrill and excited for a moment, then it dro 
again, and Victor heard their voices only as a drone of m 
ingless words. It must have been an hour later when he her: 
the Nicest Interne talking to Miss Jimmy, just at the head « 
the stairs. Victor had been lying with his eyes shut for a 
time, but he was as wide-awake as ever. 

“So,” said the Interne, “it’s true. Your Old Aristoer:: js 
Vie’s grandfather, but Vic isn’t to know it till tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” Miss Jimmy cried softly. “Victor ¢.) 
have just anything in the world that he wants—” She stopye< 
with a little catch in her voice. “I mean that money 9; 
buy him.” 

‘Poor little kid!” sympathized the Interne. 

“For all that,” Miss Jimmy’s voice was a bit defiant, “he’s 
the aan child I ever saw.” 

By this time Victor was sitting bolt upright, listening as h.rd 
as he could. But there was a long pause. 

Then the Interne went on, “When he told me that yar 
about his mother—” , 

“That’s nothing,’’ Miss Jimmy interrupted, “I’ve writt«: 
letters to her.” 

“The deuce you have!” 

At that Victor flopped down and buried his face in the ; 
lows and pulled the covers up over his head. 

So Miss Jimmy had known it was a lie, and the Nicest |»- 
terne and everybody. His mind was in wild confusion. ‘1 
old gentleman was his grandpapa, and his own brave papa | 
been a liar. Worst of all, he himself had lied to his grandpaps 

“If Jacques was here,” he confided to his pillow, “He’d kn 
what for me to do.” ‘ 

He lay there a long time trying to think. His pillow grew | 
and wet, and in his mouth was the bitter salty taste of tears. In 
his heart one definite desire was shaping itself—to escape from 
them all and to go back to Jacques, for this about his grand- 
papa concerned Jacques, too. And Jacques never told lies. At 
ast the awful thought came to him that perhaps it was morning 
already, morning when his grandpapa would find out how !. 





had lied and lied. So very cautiously he uncovered his head and 
peered out. Everything was quiet. The exit lights made dim 


pools of red in the duskiness of the corridor. Outside the ope: 
window the stars blinked down at him coldly. Something brig!it 
on the table caught the light. 

Then he remembered—it was his splint, his new brace, and 
the strange, frightful thing on the chair by the table, t! 
was his clothes! Miss Jimmy had put them there so she could 
help him dress in the morning. A plan flashed into his brain. 

“T will run away!” 

It took so long to unfasten the weight from his leg and | 
lower it gently to the floor, so it would not bang, that he w 
almost in despair. Surely it would be daylight before he could 
dress himself. With feverish haste he-slipped his trousers and 
coat over his nightshirt, put on his shoes and was just tugging 
the straps of the new brace when he saw Miss Jimmy comi: 
He drived under the covers and lay very, very still. As soon 
he dared, he slipped out of bed, found his crutch, and dragging 
it with him, crept slowly on his hands and knees toward t 
stairway. A board creaked once, and it set his teeth to cl 
tering so, it seemed to him everyone would be crying out 
know what was the trouble. Still on he crawled, dowr the lonz 
stairway. 

As he reached the foot of the stairways, there was a subdue: 
commotion. There must have been an aceident. An ambular 
had brought some injured people to the hospital. Victor ha 
barely time to dart into an alcove and flatten himself against the 
wall, when the hall was suddenly busy—nurses, porters, internes 
hastening here and there. At the sight of Dr. Coles, a lump 
came in his throat and for the fraction of a second he doubted 
the wisdom of his adventure. But he peeked out of the alco 
and saw thatthe door of the operating room was closed, an‘! 
all was quiet again. Stealthily he made his way to the gr 
door, raised himself up, balancing with difficulty, and tried t! 
knob. It turned, and he let himself out, holding his breath un- 
til the door was closed. 

He felt very small, very lonely. The lights in front of t! 
hospital shone down on him mercilessly. A cold wind cut 
thru him, but he must hurry, hurry. He never knew just wh:' 
happened as he started down the steps—there were five of the: 
—somehow he stumbled or slipped, and with a thud he landed 
in a heap on the pavement. ‘The noise sounded as terrifying 
the thunder of a cavalry charge—he knew that his cause w 
lost. But strangely enough, no one heard him. After a mo- 
ment of anxious waiting, he commenced to take account of t! 
damage the fall had done. He was bruised and battered and his 
beautiful new brace was broken. He picked up his crutch and 
hobbled away. If he could reach the depot and take the six 
o'clock train for Basalt, he would be back with Jacques befor 
evening. His return ticket, of course, was in his coat pocket 
He felt for it, then he remembered that Miss Jimmy had put 
it away for him. Everything went black around him. 

It was not until Miss Jimmy came to take his temperature, 
at six o’clock, and found his little white bed empty, that he was 
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Inexpensive, durable 
and easy to lay— 


B* RRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFS 

are staunch, durable, handsome and 
moderate in cost They can be laid 
quickly and easily by unskilled labor— 
a big item in these days. 


With two styles of roll roofing and two types 
of shingles from which to choose, you can use 
Everlastic Roofings to good advantage on every 
steep-roofed building—residence, barns, silo, and 
out-buildings of all kinds. 


Both styles of Everlastic Shingles and one of 
the Everlastie Roll Roofings are surfaced with real 
crushed slate in the natural rich shades (red or 
green). These colors are permanent and very 
beautiful. These roofs require no painting. 


For buildings where a plain-surfaced covering 
is wanted, the popular Everlastie ‘‘Rubber” 
Roofing will give you a dependable roof for little 
money. 


Before purchasing your roofing materials, write 
nearest office for our illustrated booklets describ- 
ing the styles of Everlastic you prefer. 
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Everlastic Multi-Shingles—(4-in-One) 
Se Made of high- 
we tae at a grade felt thor- 
te oes 22) oughly water- 
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a proofed and 
Fea §=6surfaced with 
“tiem = =ocrushed slate in 
avai beautiful na- 
tural slate col- 
lors, either red or green. Laid in strips of four shingles in 
one at far less cost in labor and time than for wooden 
shingles. Gives you a roof of artistic beauty worthy of 
the finest buildings, and one that resists 
fire and weather. Needs no painting. 






Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-sur- 
faced (red or green) material as Ever- 
lastic Multi-Shingles, but eut into in- 
dividual shingles, 8x1234 inches. Laid 
like wooden shingles but cost less per 
year of service. Need no painting. 





Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate in two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough for a 
home, economical enough for a barn or garage. 
Combines real protection against fire 
with beauty. Nails and cement with 
each roll. 


Everlastic “‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


A recognized standard among ‘‘rub- 
ber” roofings. Famous for its durabil- 
ity. Made of high-grade waterproofing 
materials, it defies wind and weather 
and insures dry, comfortable buildings under all 
weather conditions. Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’ Roof- 
ing is one of our most popular roofings. It is 
tough, pliable, elastic, durable and very low in 
rice. Itis easy to lay; no skilled labor required. 
Nails and cement come with each roll. 
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missed. Then there was burrying and scurrying and search- 
ing. Presently there was telephoning, and a policeman, and a 
regular detective, but all in vain. There was the Old Aristo- 
crat, crosser than ever, and suspecting everyone of foul play. 
There was Miss Jimmy; with a sob in her throat, and swollen 
eyes, and Dr. Coles, so nervous and puzzled that no one dared 
to speak to him. 

The morning of the third day Jacques appeared at the hos- 
pital. Jacques, clear-eyed and confident, with the sureness of 
success that belongs to a boy of twelve. 

“Aw, I'll find him all right,” he told Dr. Coles. “TI’ll find the 
kid before night.” 

But by evening Jacques did not feel so confident. He had 
hunted all day long, but never a sign of Victor could he find. 
He came back to-the hospital, his shoulders drooping, his fore- 
head tied into a knot. They asked him to eat with the nurses 
but the food all tasted like dust and ashes, and he chok 
when he tried to swallow, so he slipped away from the table, 
and wandered out on the front steps. Then Dr. Coles came out, 
and when he saw Jacques, he held out his hand. Jacques took 
it, _ Dr. Coles pointed to his huge brown car, just in front 
ol them. 

“Come with me,” he said, “I’m going out to the smelter— 
there’s a man hurt, and I am going to patch him together 
again.” 

It was several miles to the smelter, but the car seemed to eat 
up the road in a minute, and Jacques was left with the chaff 
and his own black thoughts, and what was fast becoming wild 
horror in his heart. Dr. Coles soon came back to the car. 

“The man wasn’t badly hurt,” he told Jacques. “I glued him 
together in no time.” 

But Jacques was in no mood to be amused. It was drizzling. 
How did he know but Victor was wandering around in the 
rain, wet, hungry, cold? Never in his life had Jacques felt so 
lonely before, so utterly hopeless. Even when his mother was 
dying, she had turned to him with a smile and whispered, 
“Jacques, now it will be for you to take care of your brother.’ 

So, mixed with his sorrow was pride because she had trusted 
him. For two years he had been faithful to that trust, and the 
task had kept him so busy he had never guessed that he de- 
served either pity or praise. But the years had left their mark 
on him—he looked too shrewd, too much a man of the world, 
until he smiled. Then you saw that his mouth could be infin- 
itely tender. But tonight Jacques was in an ugly mood, and he 
jerked his cap over his eyes and hunched down in the seat, 
shivering. The drizzle had turned to rain, and the road, which 
an hour before had been ankle deep with dust, was getting 
treacherous. The car wasn’t flying along anymore. 

“Might I will never to find Vic, and then I’d rather be a 
dead one myself,”’ groaned Jacques. 

“Huh?” asked the chauffeur, and all at once the heavy ma- 
chine skidded and swerved from the road like a crazy thing. 
it woke Jacques from his moping like the crack of a whip. 
He was alert, steady. He knew in a flash that he had been a 
coward to think of giving up. He wanted to live, to hunt all 
over until he found his brother. 

Every detail of the landscape was impressed indelibly on his 
brain. Above them, on the hillside, was an old tumbled down 
shack, with a crooked little column of smoke coming from the 
rickety stovepipe. A child was peering out of the half-open 
door, as tho he, too, were looking for his brother. 

All this passed thru Jacques mind in one instant, for the 
car, a8 it swerved, seemed to gather speed, and before anyone 
had a chance to realize what was happening, it leaped across a 
ditch and up a little embankment and against a fence with a 
crash. The boards of the fence splintered, but a stout cedar 
post held, and with a quiver and a groan the car stopped. 
But Jaeques was thrown far from the car, and lay, a limp little 
heap, among the rocks, with the rain beating down on his still, 
white face. Another second and Dr. Coles was kneeling be- 
side him. The chauffeur was kneeling there too, looking not at 
Jacques, but at the surgeon’s face, trying to read there the 
answer to the question he could not bring himself to ask. So 
neither man saw the little figure slip from the doorway of the 
shack, and like some timid rabbit creep down the hill, coming 
closer and closer to the wreck of the car, and straining his eyes 
thru the dusk, to see what lay huddled beyond. 

The sound of an auto horn and a sudden flash of light from 
out the smelter road, and the little rabbit burrowed for cover, 
under the edge of a convenient boulder, while Dr. Coles straight- 
€ ned up. 

“Allan,” he said to his chauffeur, “tell them to stop. We will 
take this boy to the hospital.” 

He stooped down and lifted Jaeques gently, deftly, and car- 
ried him to the road. The little rabbit bobbed up again. 

It was when Dr. Coles was lifting Jacques into the car that 
the watcher in the shelter of the boulder saw what he had been 
waiting for. With a fierce cry he made a dash for the road, 
but the ery was drowned by a gust of wind and the racing of the 
engine. He found himself standing alone in the muddy road, 
|.oking at the lights on the rear of the fast disappearing car. 

Nor =f  ceagy y did he a. yon beg road after — 
wen g, hopping, trudging, jerki ong—a woe! 
al brave little figure. Often he fell down, but always he 
clam and pushed on, never making any outcry, or 
stopping to brush away the tears that rolled down his cheeks. 





His white teeth were set hard together. One had gripped his 
crutch, the other was clenched so that the finger nails dug into 
the palm. 

A mile is a long way when your heart is all but dead within 
= and you see no hope ahead. But at last, even before the 

ospital lights came into view, the familiar smell greeted his 
nostrils—that indescribable mixture from which you can 
sometimes identify the sickening sweetness of ether and the 
unbelievable pungency of iodoform. Victor sniffed it eagerly, 
and in a minute had stumbled up the steps and was ringing the 
bell furiously. He pushed past the boy who opened the door, no 
thought of decorous conduct in his mind. One glance down the 
hall and he spied the Nicest Interne. He tried to shout to 
him, but his voice was scarcely a whisper. 

No one heard what he said, but in two strides the Nicest 
Interne was beside him. 

“Old man, Vic, old man,” he cried, “you’ve come back!” 

Jubilantly he swung the mud-covered boy upon his shoulder, 
regardless of the immaculate freshness of his white clothes. 

Then came the husky little voice in his ear, demanding 
fiercely “Where is Jacques? Oh, I want Jacques!” 

Before the Interne could answer, he went on, “But can’t you 
to understand? He is my Jacques—even if he is dead yet— 
might you could tell me where he is?” 

There’s nothing the matter with Jacques,” answered the In- 
terne, steadily. “He’s up in your grandfather’s room.” 

“You mean,” Victor Cientenier tien, “you mean when the 
automobile broke and all—it didn’t to hurt Jacques?” He 
——— incredulously. “But I saw him, I tell you, so pale and 


“Stop! He’s all right—he only sort of fainted. We'll go up 
and tell everybody that you’ve lomd yourself.” 

_ They were halfway upstairs when suddenly Victor’s tense 
little body relaxed. 

_ “Wait!” he implored. “My grandpapa knows yet that I am a 
liar, does he? There isn’t nothing but hate left in his heart—” 

“Listen!” cried the Interne. “There is pride in his heart. 
He knows now, and we all know, about your brave father—” 

They had reached Twenty-eight. There steod Dr. Coles and 
Miss Jimmy, but all Victor saw was Jacques, wrapped in his 
grandfather's purple silk lounging robe—not dead, but sitting 
in a big chair, drinking something out of a glass. The Old 
Aristocrat's face glowed when he looked at Victor, just as tho 
a lamp had been lighted within it, and he began to blow his nose 
ostentatiously. Miss Jimmy made a queer little noise in her 
throat and held out her arms. Then the Nicest Interne handed 
Victor down to her and she remembered his eight-year-old 
dignity barely in time to keep from kissing him. Jacques was 
the first to speak. 

“Hello, Vic.” 

“Hello, Jacques.” 

Miss Jimmy put Victor in a chair and knelt down to take off 
his wet shoes, but the rest began to talk all at once, asking 
eager questions. 

“But Doc-tor,” Victor answered, “If I can to tell you. I 
said to myself, ‘I will go to Jacques.’ But Miss Jimmy, you 
have my ticket. Then I say, ‘I can walk with my crutch,’ 
but my splint is broken, see, Doc-tor and Basalt is a long way.” 

“You didn’t try to walk home, Vic?” 

“Yes, Jacques, but before it was morning, even such a nice 
house it was | find, like nobody lived in it—but no, Dannie lives 
there by hisself—” 

“And: you've been staying with him, old man? But why?” 

“Yes, sir, I stayed there. We're pardners. When | told 
Dannie how our family never has no place for a liar—I told him 
how I had lied so awful bad to my own grandpapa and every- 


bod — 

“Btop!” cried the Old Aristocrat. “You have made a mis- 
take. Is a soldier lying, Victor Dubarre, because he smiles 
when he is starving? Was your pape lying when he fought on 
and on, even tho he was wounded and—dying?” 

The old gentleman was pacing back and forth across the 
room. Now he stop with one hand on Jacques’s shoulder 
and looked down at Victor. The little wrinkles around his eyes 
were twinkling. é 

“Victor,” he went on thoughtfully, “a gentleman, I think, 
often needs to bea pretender. But l am tired of pretending— 
nea ary y ery hee not love your father, you eee 
ing that I had forgotten.” Then he laughed and held out his 


“You and I, we are just old pyetenders. Will you shake 
hands, Victor? Shall we be friends?” 

“Oh, but Grandpapa, yes!” shouted Victor, almost u 
setting Miss Jimmy, as he flung his arms around the Old 
Aristocrat's neck and gave him a mighty squeeze. 

After awhile, when Victor had been bathed and fed and was 
in his tilted bed once more, Miss Jimmy pushed his hair back 
and rumpled it as she always did when she told him good- 
night. But this time he did not shut his 7 He reached 

and seized her hand in both of his and smiled at her. Then 

mgned over ene ieee Bie Bendy ob SRS Sone 
had always made believe she di } : 

“Oh, but Miss Jimmy, dear,” he n= “all the time, now, 
—— a and I—we tell the truth.” Then he chuckled. 

, — <n now so grand, might I never will want to 
pretend any more!” 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD NEIGHBOR 

Did you ever realize that neighbor is a 
word of the country in its origin? Well, 
it is. Those who dig among the roots of 
language tell us that neighbor comes from 
two Anglo Saxon words, one ‘“‘neah,”’ 
meaning nigh, and the other, “gebur,”’ 
meaning farmer. Literally, then, a neigh- 
bor is a farmer who lives near. 

What is it that to this day a country 
bred man most misses if he moves to the 
city? It is the neighbors. He cannot get 
used to net knowing the family on the 
floor above him in the apartment house. 

Of course in the city where those who 
live near are so many and where the speed 
is so swift the neighborliness of the farm- 
ing community is impossible. Who, how- 
ever, that has known it can ever fail to 
think wistfully of the friendliness of the 
country, where there is space and leisure 
enough for people to bear on their minds 
what the neighbors are bearing upon their 
hearts,to paraphrase the words of Henry 
Van Dyke 

Let not a person, however, who does not 
know which side of a cow to approach with 
a milking stool and pail, imagine that with 
feet on the soil lier than on the pave- 
ment a person inevitably becomes a good 
neighbor. Neighborliness is a matter of 
the spirit. It involves consideration for 
others. The best neighbors heed the words 
of what Sir Walter Scott called “The 
Book,” “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
One of the most charming stories ever 
told, “The Parable of the Good Samari- 
tan,”’ describes a neighbor as one who 
shows the grace of helpfulness. 

There are certain “Don’ts” which a 
neighborly farmer observes. Here are a 
few of them: 

Don’t let the line fence get shaky be- 
tween your cow-pasture and your neigh- 
bor’s growing corn. 

Don't let your flock of turkeys wander 
into the ripening grain of the man who 
lives next to you. 

Don’t raise a crop of devil’s paint brush 
beside the acres of a farmer who prides 
himself on keeping his fields free from 
weeds. 

Don’t accuse your neighbor of being 
unpatriotic because he differs from you 
on the tariff, or unchristian because his 
church has a different name and sign. 

But principally it is by what a farmer 
does rather than by what he refrains from 
doing that he proves himself a good 
neighbor 

\ good neighbor will change work. It 
is not much fun spending two or three 
weeks in the fall chews a threshing ma- 
chine or filling silos, but where hired help 
is scarce — neighbor must help the 
other. 

A good neighbor will lend both his 
seeder and his surrey in an emergency. Of 
course there are borrowers who are 
spongers, but within limits a willingness 
to borrow and lend is an evidence of real 
neighborliness. 

A good neighbor like a Boy Scout is 
always ready to do a kind turn. When he 
goes to the city he is willing to be errand 
boy for the nearby farmers who are too 
rushed to leave home. When he takes his 
children to the little red school house on 
. stormy morning he invites all the boys 
and girls on the road to ride. 

A good neighbor is sociable. He will 
stop his plough to lean over the fence and 
talk with a fellow farmer. He strolls over 








after work to swap experiences, and re- 
members that long winter evenings are 
fine for visiting. 

A good neighbor will rise to splendid 
heights of service on occasions, like the 
farmer during the “‘flu’’ who said he had 
been pretty busy, as the folks across the 
road were all sick, and his folks were also 
in bed, so he had been milking his own 
dairy of thirty-five cows and his neigh- 
bor’s dairy of thirty cows, twice a day, 
all alone, by hand, besides doing the chores 
and going to the factory. 

When all is said it is genuine every day 
friendliness which makes a neighbor. 
Sam Walter Foss strikes the keynote of 
neighborliness when he says: 

“Let me live in a house by the side of 


road 
And be a friend to man.”’—J. E. R. 


THE PURIFYING FIRE 

Among the gratifying things about the 
study of health in the public schools is the 
tendency on every hand to teach boys and 

irls how to raise the standard of public 

ealth by using the simple, effective means 
to be had free everywhere. The value of 
pure water, cleanliness, fresh air and the 
common blessings of life are emphasized 
along with the benefits of rest, exercise, 
simple foods and protection inst ex- 
posure, until even the little children know 
something of the great rules of right living. 
And along with all this education and 
agitation has come the knowledge of the 
best methods of disposing of germs and 
cleansing foul places — things. 

A school boy of eight would not use a 
handkerchief for a discharge when he had 
a cold, but took a soft piece’of paper and 
burned it immediately. ‘Our teacher says 
the danger from spreading colds is less 
if we burn the paper at once,” he 
explained. ‘She says the discharge from 
all sores and colds should be put on the 
coals as soon as possible and then it can 
do no harm.” 

It is a hopeful sign when the youngsters 
begin so early to avoid contagion. A 

lentiful supply of toilet paper for hand- 
ferchiefs during colds will save washin 
and ironing and also save the danger 
the cold spreading thru the family to a 
great extent. Often economical ladies will 
poultice or ag 2 a sore and then throw 
the cloths into the family wash basket 
forgetful of the germs they contain. Only 
clean, old soft rags should be used for 
sores of any kind and then burned im- 
mediately to avoid trouble. A scratch or 
open wound on the hand of the nurse may 
become poisoned by the infection and a 
serious case of blood poisoning follow un- 
less care is taken. Rubber gloves are the 
only safe things in handling infection and 
all discharges should be burned at once. 

If you move to a place where a con- 
sumptive has been careless about spitting 
over the premises, scatter straw, chaff 
or some light material over the yard and 
burn it off. 4 be a small place at a 
time this can be done without danger of 
fire to the buildings. 
tuberculosis do not be too economical to 
burn the mattress and all bedding that 
cannot be washed and boiled. Human 
life is too precious to run any risks for 
the sake of a few dollars. A girl in our 
neighborhood died of tuberculosis and at 
once the family took the mattress and 
pillows to a secluded place, poured oil 
over them and "urned them up. Many of 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Baby 


Mellin’s Food 
has secured a world- 
wide reputation 
through raising 
thousands of ruddy, 
vigorous, healthy 
babies. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 
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10 Cents a Day Pays 


For This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Lit- 
tle W , Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ 
trial. ae its tone oer clearness volume, ar: 
more ts. eturn at our expense if it 
falls to make ood. Ask today for the . 
Besutiful I metreted Symphonola Book FREE 


this and Symphonoia styles. sold 
jens hes 2 a 
~ son 
full toned disc records. Piayable on any Phonograph. 
Desk SSF 220 Buffalo, N. Y- 








STIFULCoats, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists, in specially proportioned sizes up 
to56 Bust, alwaysinstock. Large, handsome 89, 
Style Book exclusively for Stout Women, /F, RE, e 


gent Free. Write today to Deptw. 


CANE DRYANT Firtnave 
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the neighbors lifted their hands in horror 
and said they might at least have waited 
until the funeral was over to do such 
, thing, but the sensible people did not 
heed the cold looks of those who did not 
realize what danger there was in spreading 
the germs. 
If there is a cancer patient in the 
family and no trained nurse is employed 
no pains should be spared to burn every 
bit of dressing used about the sore. 
The person who dresses the sore should 
use rubber gloves and have plenty of 
cotton to wipe away every bit of discharge 
in cleansing the place. The bits of cotton 
should be collected on a large newspaper 
and put into the fire at once. Cotton 
batting is expensive just now but a long 
siege with cancer is more expensive. Even 
if there are not enough old cloths in the 
house to use and burn with this disease, 
it is good economy to buy new, wash out 
the dressing in material and use for band- 
ages that can be burned. One good, but 
uninformed woman, was determined to 
use the yards and yards of soft outing 
flannel used in the last days of a particu- 
larly malignant canter case, but the doctor 
sternly bade her throw it all on the fire. 
To this day the woman laments that she 
might have washed and boiled it to make 
children’s garments, but the risk was too 
great according to the doctor. 

Even with sick animals the purifying 
fire is used to destroy germs on up-to-date 
farms. Instead of trying to doctor sick 
hens a sharp axe makes mercifully short 
the work of destruction and then the body 
goes into the house furnace or upon a 
brush heap. Tidy farmers who keep the 
brush burned too closely are robbing 
themselves of a cheap purifying agency. 
A man who bought a new farm discovered 
that a large number of cholera hogs had 
been buried in a shallow grave, and he 
was forced to dig up and burn the decay- 
ing bodies for the safety of his herd. 
What would have been a simple easy job 
when the hogs died was now a most de- 
gusting and lengthy one all because a 
little common sense had not been used. 
A good hot fire of brush and trash will 
consume the bodies of pigs, chickens and 
sheep that die and it is far better and 
easier to dispose of them this way than in 
any other. A farmer who lost more than 
one hundred hens with cholera burned 
every body and cleaned the premises 
thoroly twelve years ago, and has had 
no recurrence of the trouble while neigh- 
bors who tried to doctor the chickens and 
who did not take the trouble to even bury 
them have been vexed with the disease 
many times. 

Our grandparents always buried dead 
animals at the foot of a favorite tree so 
that the fertilizer would nourish the tree, 
and there are cases where this can be done 
with a clean animal struck by lightning 
or killed by accident, but with malignant 
disease the fire is the best way of disposing 
of germs. A few orderly brush piles are 
great assets to the farmer and it is well to 
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be able to dispose of germs in this fashion | 
at any season of the year for the sake of 
safety.—Mrs. W. C. K. | 


THE UNSIGHTLY BRUISE 

Bruises on furniture are very unsightly, 
; they also are on people. They may be 
medied in this way: wet the bruised part 
ith warm water, double a piece of brown 
paper five or six times, soak in warm water, 
ind lay it on the place. Apply on that a 

urm, but not hot flat iron, until the mois- 
ire is evaporated. 

If the bruise is not gone, repeat the 
rocess. After two or three applications 
he dent or bruise will be raised to the sur- 

e. If it is a small bruise, merely soak it 
ith warm water and hold a red hot iron 
close to the surface, keeping the surface 
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DURHAM HOSIERY 


MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 


LADY WARE 
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mercerized 
stocking, fash- 
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Experience says: “That 
4s real value in Hosiery” 


NYONE can see the beauty in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. But Experience 
looks deeper and sees the wonderful wearing 
quality. Every pair of Durable-DURHAM is 
strongly reinforced. Legs are full length; 
tops wide and elastic; sizes accu- 
rately marked ; feet and toes smooth, 
seamless and even. The Durham 
dyes will not fade. 

Styles for children and men as well 
as for women—for dress, work or play, 
for every season of the year. 

Ask your dealer for Durable-DURHAM Ho- 


siery. Look for the Trade Mark ticket 
attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


Sales Office, 8&8 Leonard Street, New York 




















5 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Your great chance to own a fine $100 Oliver 
Typewriter at a $43 saving. Brandnew. And 
on easy payments of $3a month, Try the Oliver 
first before you decide to buy. 5 days’ free trial. 

omoney down. No obligation. 

W: it for particulars of our new plans and free trial 
rite offer. We'll also send you our new booklet “The 

Oliver on the Farm,” which explains the many uses, how 
\yst ize ts and correspond: postcard today. 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 

we.c8 3013 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ml. 
profits certainil bees | BOYS, have you any spare time? If you 

are kept by Lewismethods. | have, we will pay you liberally for the time 











continually wet. Primer and 11 beekeeping 
. ° * you can give us. We can supply you with 
% aan Se . pomeehe See 50 cemss,, Questions — complete descriptions of several articles every 
years G.B. LEWIS COMPANY, | bey wants. Write us at once for complete 
Box D-377, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN | details. These are splendid quality articles. 
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Columbié 


Exclusive Columbia Artists 
Headliners All! 


Are Columbia’s exclusive popular artists the real 
headliners?—We'll say they are! 


Could Al Jolson sing the alphabet and make it a 
scream ?—We'll say he could! 


Does Nora Bayes make a musical skylark out of 
every song she sings? —We'll say she does! 


A 
WAY hill! 


Are Van and Schenck the cleverest trick 
singers in vaudeville today? — We'll say 
they are! 


Can Bert Williams get a laugh-a-line out 
of any song he talks?—We'l/ say he can! 


Has Harry Fox got fox-trots in his voice? 
—We'll say he has! 


Does the Columbia Grafonola play these 
artists’ records just the way they want 
them played ?—They say it does! 
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Get the New Columbia NOVELTY Record Booklet. 
Every Columbia dealer has it. 


Columbia Grafonolas— 
Standard Medels up to 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York @  Ssssderd Models x9 


Canadian Factory’ Toronto up to $21 
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YOUR UNCLE SAM TAKES A HAND 


Raise Health Standard by Increased Use of Milk 


By BOB BELL TRASPER 


URING the last ten years scientists have conducted 
D a vast amount of experimental tests to prove the value 

of milk in the human diet, and they have demonstrated, 
beyond a doubt, that milk has no substitute in the diet of the 
child and that it is an essential food not only for infants, but for 
children of all ages. Even adults who are in good health are 
urged not to dispense with milk as they advance in years, but to 
continue its use if they wish to live long and retain their youth- 
fulness. ‘Why be old at forty,” says Dr. McCollum, “‘when 
milk will keep you young till seventy.” 

In addition to the scientists, the dairy industries have been 
hammering away at the public for years trying to acquaint 
them with the truth of the statement that milk is the most 
necessary food in the whole world. They have put on educa- 
tional campaigns from time to time which cost small fortunes. 
But folks have been so slow to take advantage of this free 
dispensary of knowledge that Uncle Sam, finding that people 
thruout his entire country are making some very serious mis- 
takes in the selection of their daily foods, and that these errors 
may be corrected by the free use of milk in the diet, has decided 
to get into the game and hurry the good work along. With 
government aid, the goal of a thoro understanding of the need 
of milk to maintain health standards will be more quickly 
reached, it is hoped. 


any one interested in foods, better feeding, better health, and 
better homes. Miss Hunt is one of the best posted women 
authorities on foods and when she recommended the use of 
yo roducts to reduce the high cost of living, she got a crowd. 
And she defends her stand too. Her talks brought out definitely 
the true economic and dietetic position of milk products in the 
diet. Anyone who had individual food trouble had but to 
consult her. She was there with the goods. 

Miss Holbrook in her work explained some of the childhood 
defects in the light of improper foods. “The child is bow- 
legged,” she said to an interested group of mothers, “not neces- 
sarily because it has stood on its legs too early, but because it 
did not get the right kind of food. Lime is one of the things 
children must have to build teeth and bone. Now in one quart 
of milk at an average cost of fifteen or sixteen cents a quart 
there is just as much lime as in $11.80 (28 pounds) of beef; 
5.3 pounds carrots; 13.39 ounces of eggs (7 eggs); 23 pounds 
potatoes; or 9 pounds of white bread. ; 

_ “You look upon milk as just a liquid, do you not,” she con- 
tinued, “when a quart really contains as much solid food as 
6 pounds 11 ounces of cucumbers; 2 pounds 13 ounces of carrots; 
2 pounds 5 ounces of onions, or 4 pounds 9 ounces of tomatoes. 

“But how do you get a quart of milk a day in the diet? My 

children do not like 
milk and almost re- 





The first. thing Uncle 
Sam did in this new 
undertaking was to 
put the women and 
kiddies on the job. 
This certainly seems 
a wise place to start, 
for surely it is up to 
the women, who pre- 
pare most of the na- 
tion’s meals, to see 
that milk and more 
of it is used in every 
home. It is up to the 
kiddies to help by 
drinking a quart of 
milk every iw and 
thus assist in attain- 
ing the health stand- 
ards we are striving 
for. 

At the National 
Dairy Show, held in 
Chicago October 6th 
to 12th, the govern- 
ment found a very 








fuse to drink it,” 
“ame a question from 
the audience. 

“Well, give it to 
them in all sorts of 
ways. Here is a 
day’s meals for a 
boy of twelve, util- 
izing a quart of milk. 

“Breakfast: Apple 
hominy grits re 
in skimmed milk, top 
milk for cereal), toast 
(three slices), butter, 
glass of milk. Din- 
ner: Radishes, on- 
ions, broiled ham, 
baked potatoes, but- 
tered peas, bread, 
butter, cornstarch 
pudding (cooked in 
skimmed milk and 
served with top milk). 
Supper: Cottage 
cheese, custard, un- 








good opportunity to 
carry rene their 
work with the women 
and children under the direction of Miss Jessie M. Hoover, 
Washington, D. C., Federal Leader of Women’s Dairy Agents. 
She was assisted by Miss Louise J. Holbrook also of Washington, 
Db. C. Miss Hoover supervises the women daiyy demonstration 
agents in the thirty-three northern and western states. She 
and Miss Holbrook travel constantly, preaching the gospel of 
more milk which means better health. 

“We started out as a war emergency and found out how 

nportant the work really was,” said Miss Hoover, “so the 
extension section of the dairy division decided to continue the 
work as a permanent part of its activities. Our present organi- 
zation started the middle of August just about a year ago. 
Since that time milk campaigns have been launched in the large 
cities as fast as we could travel about. The work has an un- 

ially strong appeal because its purpose is to improve the 
health of the one. showing people the necessity of using milk 
and milk products in the home. It is surprising too to find 
many country children using little or no milk,” says Miss 
Hoover. “They substitute coffee and tea. Undernourishment 
is not confined to cities alone but frequently to the most pro- 
ductive farming districts of the country. This provesthat it is 
not so much poverty or lack of food but lack of suitable choice 
of what is at hand. 

“Uncle Sam has a good ‘tie up’ now,” she continued. “Each 
state is adding a permanent. woman in the extension dairy 
division under the supervision of the state leader of home 
demonstration agents, and the federal leader. The women 
dairy agents going out from their respective agricultural col- 
leges carry the message thruout the state and then too the 
home demonstration agents in the counties of each state con- 
tinue the work. 

Miss Hoover secured Miss Caroline Hunt, the nutrition spe- 
cialist from the office of home economics at Washington, D. C., 
to help at the dairy show. Aside from lecturing each day on 

planning of meals as a means of bringing down the cost of 
ing, Miss Hunt was there at all hours to talk informally to 


“We are Fairy Calories, In good clean milk we live” 





sweetened (contains 
milk), whole wheat 
bread, butter, straw- 
berries, gingerbread.” Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins 
University, the greatest living authority on milk, lectured at 
the dairy show daily. ‘There is no one thing in the wide 
world,”’ he said, ‘‘that would reflect so much good on the human 
race as to increase the present milk consumption two or three 
times. For twelve years we have conducted experiments on 
animals and now we are demonstrating on human beings. 
We call our work with humans demonstrations and our work 
with animals experiments. Experiments show that with faulty 
diets, the individual passes thru his life history in a short time. 
That's just what we do if we use faulty diets. We age before 
our time. You people buy fancy foods regardless of the increase 
in price but you won’t include a bottle of milk in the order if it 
increases the tiniest bit. You do not look on milk as a food.” 

One rather unusual display prepared by the government 
especially for the National Dairy Show was a graphic exhibit to 
show that foods are fuels; some very efficient and others much 
less so. There was a little village or mountain scene which 
might be anywhere. From a central station three trains were 
run on the energy derived from oysters, meat, and milk. A 
dollar expended for oysters at twenty-five centa a pint moved 
the train one mile to Oysterville, a dollar expended for sirloin 
steak at forty cents per pound moved the train two miles to 
Meat Town, while one dollar expended on milk at seven and 
one-half cents per pound or fourteen cents per quart moved the 
train five miles to Milk City. 

The analogy is that the human body is like an engine; it re- 
quires food to supply energy for work and the fuel foods com- 
pared are oysters, meat, and milk. 

The children did’their part at the dairy show by giving a little 
play called “The Milk Fairies.” The story runs something 

ike this: Johnny, a little boy, wants to be a soldier like his 
big brother, yet refuses to drink milk, the chief food which is 
intended to give him this desired strength. The doctor warns 
him that he should drink milk, his mother begs him to take it, 
but kc stuovornly refuses saying: “Why [Continued on page 296. 
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LET THE BEE SOLVE YOUR SUGAR 
PROBLEM 

Who ever said that the business of keep- 
ing house did not require brains? It takes 
a great deal of brain matter to plan attrac- 
tive, wholesome meals in these days with 
prices soaring higher and higher, and food 
seemingly getting scarcer and inferior in 
quality. At present the women of this 
country are united in one endeavor—that 
is, to find out what they may substitute 
in place of sugar, that very important 
article, which is necessary in the prepara- 
tion of most everything for the table. 
Honey will solve the problem for many 
housewives. 

In the days before trade with the tropics 
introduced cane sugar into the temperate 
regions, honey was by far the most com- 
mon sweet substance available for food. 
In many localities it is still plentiful and 
cheap enough to allow a liberal use of it 
in cooking, and better practices in bee- 
keeping are constantly increasing the sup- 
sly. As honey retains enough of the per- 
hoes of the flowers from which it comes to 
impart a distinct flavor to the dish it forms 
a part of, it will be much prized by the 
good cooks of the present time. 

Cakes made from honey keep soft for 
months, as does honey icing. Honey is 
slightly acid and we obtain better results 
by using baking soda rather than baking 
yowder in recipes, which contain honey. 
t may be substituted for sugar in any 
recipe, replacing cup for cup. That is if a 
recipe requires two cups of sugar, use two 
cups of honey. As a cup of honey contains 
besides the equivalent of a cup of sugar, 
one-fourth cup of water, use that much less 
liquid than is called for in the original 
recipe. 

The following is an excellent honey 
recipe tested by the home economics 
kitchen of United States Department of 
Agriculture: one cup of granulated sugar, 
one-fourth cup of water, one-fourth cup 
honey and one egg white. 

Boil together the suger and the water 
for a few moments and then add the honey, 
taking precautions to prevent the mixture 
from boiling over, as it is likely to do. 
Cook until drops of sirup keep their form 
when poured into cold water, or to about 
250 degrees F. Beat the white of the egg 
until stiff, and when the sirup has cooked 
slightly, pour over the egg, beating the 
mixture continuously until it will hold its 
shape. This frosting is suitable for use 
between layer cakes, but is rather soft for 
the top. It stays in good condition for 
weeks, and as it remains soft can be made 
in large quantities for use as needed 
After eight months, icing has been found 
to be in good condition and soft enough to 
cut. 

If the housewife will only remember that 
honey can be used equally as well as sugar 
in preparing dishes that require sweeten- 
ing, the fact that her kitchen equipment 
holds no sugar will not bother her greatly. 
—A. P. 

It is much better policy to make re- 
pairs when they are first needed rath. . 
than to wait until more extensive one: 
are needed. 
having one’s belongings in good shape 
and small repairs are less expensive to 
make than larger ones 
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HIS is the season when we most ap- 
preciate the home comforts we have—and it 
is likewise the season when we can best add those 
home comforts we lack. Interior remodeling and 
refinishing and the making of built-in furniture 
(which lasts as long as the house) can be accom- 
ished best at this time, when outdoor construction 
is interrupted by bad weather. 


Ir you have remodeling to do and interior home 
comforts to add, do it now—and when you go to 
your home Jumber dealer for the material, ask for 


Southern Pine 


“The Weod of Service” 


SOUTHERN PINE is not only the most workable and 
economical highgrade wood for general buildi 
purposes, but it has a varied and beautiful parma | 
grain, and, properly treated, it takes and holds per- 
fectly paints, stains and enamels. 


Ask your home dealer to quote you prices on short- 
length Southern Pine material that is perfectly adapted to many uses 
in interior finish.and trim, yet cos:s Jess than the standard long lengths. 
And ask us for the handsome and valuabie book, “The Interior of 
Your Home,” which will be sent FREE. Promptly on request and 
which te!is al] about bow to treat Soutbern Pine with paints and stains 





outhern Pine Asrociation , 


3793 INTERSTATE BANK BLDG. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 
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The high efficiency : 
of the transmitters and re- 


enerators ring all the call bells 
oud, clear signal every time. 

















a practical 


ceivers on these instruments make 
conversation easy and enjoyable. Powerful 5 bar 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


have every desirable improvement, the result of our exper 

ience of more than a quarter century. 

Write for our Free Booklet No. 20. It 
describes all our telephones and, in 


farmers can arrange and build their 

own telephone line. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
—~+ wo - N. Y. 
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KEEP THE SEWING MACHINE 
CLEAN 


It does not take a mechanic to give the 
sewing machine a thoro cleaning. Just 

y lit tle careful work and good lubricant 
will fill the bill. As we all know, nothing 
wears out sooner than unoiled mz achinery, 

and when it is once worn, the parts are 
not easily replaced. The best thing to do 
therefore is to keep the machine in the 
best of running order all the time. 

When you wish to begin operating on 
the sewing machine, take several tooth- 
picks, @ small rag, a large soft cloth, a 
pocketknife, a small screwdriver, a small 
pan of kerosene, and a small oil dropper 
with the best sewing machine oil you can 
get. The difference between a high grade 
oil and a low grade oil is that the low 
grade oil becomes gummy very soon, while 
the high grade oil does not. 

Unscrew the plate at the left end of the 
machine and lay it in the pan of kerosene. 
Some of — working parts are now re- 
vealed. off any gummy substance 
gently with t e knife and soak every -_ 
thoroly with kerosene, applied wit 
clean feather. Do the same with any 
exposed part of the machinery. Remove 
the wheel at the right upper end of the 
sewing machine, soak with kerosene, 
scrape off any lint, etc., and wipe well with 
small kerosene cloth. Replace the wheel 
and the belt, wet the axles of the lower 
wheels and pedal tread with kerosene and 
you will be surprised at the easy running 
of the machine. Thereafter use regularly 
a little of the best sewing machine oil 
y, can buy. It pays to use the best.— 
, C. H. 


UNCLE SAM TAKE A HAND 
Continued from page 203 
should I drink milk if I don’t like it? Give 
it to kitty cat. She likes it.” 

Johnny falls asleep, and in his dream a 
huge milk bottle appears. ‘The Spirit of 
Good Health,” a boy dressed for the part, 
comes out of it and says to Johnny, “I 
heard what you told your mother and Dr. 
Brown about not liking milk, so I have 
asked the Queen of Milk Fairy Land to let 
her fairies visit you.” 

Just then dozens of the prettiest little 
fairies Johnny has ever seen (little girls 
in gauzy dresses) dance out of this same 
milk bottle. They explain to Johnny that 
they live in clean milk and that they each 
do a certain thing to make children bi 
and strong, that is children who like an 
drink milk. The set representing “‘cal- 
ories” sing: 

“We are fairy calories, 
In good clean milk we live; 
We make children well and strong, 
And rosy cheeks we give.” 
“Sugar” darts out and has just finished 
t ‘lling that she and her calories keep boys 
and girls warm when Captain Protein 
. mes forth with his engineers or muscle 
ulders. These boys in soldiers’ costume 
i, ik the picture of good health. They 
show Johnny their arms and tell him he 
can have arms like theirs if he will only 
drink milk. “Fat’’ says she and her fairies 
keep the body warm also. “We make 
strong bones,” exclaims Lime and Phos- 
phorous—“give a fellow back bone.” 

“You can’t grow without us,” say the 
“Vitamine Twins” and “Water” cautions: 

“Do not drink milk too fast. Drink it 
slowly.” 

Needless to say when Johnny comes 
back from this visit to Milk Fairy Land he 
nks milk and plenty of it, for he was 
nvineed that without it he would never 
crow up to be a big strong man. 


Thru such simple teaching and thru 
tures, exhibits, and many other avenues 
ol distribution, the government is going 
forward in its attempt to make 
the knowledge of the virtues o 
where human health is concerned. 
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»-.is a COMFORT 
shave with 


COLG 


The Re 


“once over.” 


E’S 
Shaving Stick 






No mussy “rubbing in” with the fingers— 
no razor-pull—but a fast, cool, refreshing 


Use Colgate’s and get through your shav- 


ing quicker and easier, for 
When you Lather with Colgate’s 


You Shave with Comfort. 


Sold everywhere—or send 4c for trial size, Stick, Powder 


or Cream. 


~ COLGATE & CO. 
'199 Fulton Street, Dept. 87, New York 


We make Shaving Sticks, 

Powder and Cream, and can 
give you this impartial advice: 
the most economical form of 
shaving soap is the stick, 
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Save--Heat--Comfort 


“Simplest thing in the world” 


ThePremier Burner 


BSS.00 Prepaid 





No soot, smoke or fumes. 








Easy to install and operate. 
No parts to replace or adjust. 
GUARANTEED INDEFINITELY 
AGENTS INVESTIGATE, 
WANTED Send for circular C 


PREMIER BURNER CO., Manufacturers 
309 10th St. Toledo, Ohio 














Five for (Octs. 


The Wonder of the World 
Rose bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seem et 
we Guarantee it to be so. y will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 

each bush. Will grow in the house 
ter 48 well as in the ground in summer. 
= Ail the Year Around. Package of seed 
with our guarantee by mail, only Ten Cents. 
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Japan Seed Co-, Box 317, South Nor walk, Conn. 


JAPANESE ROSE BUSHES HEE 
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| Davin WHITE, Dept. 26, 4/9 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MILLWORK and general building 


Up to 25% oo. or or More 
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EFINISH HOMELY WOODWORK 


Effective Methods of Covering Unsightly Blemishes 


By MABEL E. DIXON 


VERY housewife wishes to make her home as attractive 

and comfortable as possible. Spring is the time par 

excellence for renovation, and the floors and woodwork 
the ideal place for beginning. These form the background of 
the room and if they are not good there can be little hope that 
the final effect will be pleasing. The mistress of the house 
with old fashioned painted woodwork and wide pine floorin 
need not be discouraged for some of the most attractive anc 
popular effects are produced by painted or enameled finish. 

In refinishing floors the first consideration must be the prep- 
aration of the old floor to receive the paint. If the old paint 
is in good condition it need not be removed, but if there are 
any loose, scaly, particles these must all bé taken off. This 
can best be done by first ya wee with a dull knife and then 
sandpapering to make the surface smooth. It is necessary to 
do this because if loose parti- 
cles of the old paint remain 
the new coat will peel off. 


practical than trying to mix it at home. The wax may be 
applied with a soft cloth and should be rubbed hard. The mor: 
it is rubbed the harder it becomes. There is a weighted brush 
made especially for this purpose, but one may easily be impro- 
vized by wrapping a brick in several thicknesses of heavy, 
soft cloth. 

Your floor now has a smooth, hard finish which may be 
cleaned and treated in every way as a hard wood floor. N 
only is the appearance greatly improved but the life of the wood 
is indefinitely prolonged. You may use large or small rugs on 
the floor wherever you choose without the necessity of covering 
up rough and unsightly boards. 

Cover Floors That Are Beyond Repair 

If the floor is beyond repair or it is for any reason unde- 
sirable to refinish it, linoleum may be used instead. There 
are several kinds on the market which come in 
solid colors, making a very good background 
for rugs. It may be obtained in parquetry 





After making sure that the 

surface is smooth, clean, and 

dry, we may proceed with the 
painting. 

It is more practical to use 
ready mixed paint.of a stand- 
ard make than to try to mix 
it yourself. This may be 
selected from the manufac- 
turer’s color card. For floors 
the range of choice in color 
is somewhat limited. As they 
are the foundation of the room 
they should always be darker 
than the walls. Only the 
dull. rather neutral shades are 
appropriate su¢ h as tan, brown 
and dark green. If one wishes 
to imitate the effect of the 
tained hard wood floor, the 
tans and browns are best as 


ly approach it 


they most close 


in color. 
Select a medium sized brush, 
. three and a half inch flat 
wall brush is good. The paint 
should be thoroly stirred as it 
ettles in the can, the oil rising The 
to the top It isa good plan to 
pour part of it into another Meat i wh 
can, stirring each separately fashioned type 
and pouring the paint back and has been 
d forth from one can to the made attractive 
other until all of the lumps pe Ha, 
are dissolved and it is of a 
smooth and even consistency. 
\s the first coat should be put on thin it is 
usually necessary to add turpentine. Brush 





wood- 
work in this 
comfortable 






























the paint well into the floor. Be sure that 
you have covered all the surface and do not 
leave superfluous paint standing in the cor- 
ners and along the edges. 

When this coat is entirely dry, all cracks, 
nail holes and other irregularities should be 
filled with putty or a commercial crack filler 
which is better for the amateur as it is easier 
to handle. 

After the floor has dried two or three days 
the second coat of paint may be applied. 
Chis coat should be thicker than the first and 








inlay which is an imitation of the oak grain. 
This graining is inlaid so that it does not 
wear off. 

Before the linoleum is laid the quarter round 
should be taken up so that it may be replaced 
over the linoleum, making a neat finish around 
the edge of the room. After the linoleum is 
laid it should be varnished. 

Linoleum used in this way makes a sanitary, 

easily cleaned floor covering and is very at- 
tractive if used in a soft dull green, brown or 
imitation wood pattern. Figured linoleuns 
should always be avoided except in kitchens 
and bath rooms or perhaps in a hall where one 
may use a tile pattern. 
" There is also a burlap filling 
made in solid colors intended 
as a background for rugs. Altho 
its appearance is attractive it is 
undesirable because it holds the 
dust just asdidthe old fash- 
ioned carpet. 

The value of well finished 
woodwork is only secondary in 
importance to good floors. In 
refinishing woodwork the pr- 
cess is similar to that describ: 
for floors. All the loose, scaly 
particles of old paint must be 
removed. The woodwork is not 
likely to be in as bad a condi- 
tion as the floors, so that the 
process of getting it ready for 
the paint will be shorter. 

In selecting the color for your 
woodwork remember that there 
should never be a great con- 
trast between it and the walls 
One should strive for just 
enough difference to avoid 
monotony, making it either a 
little darker or a little lighter 
than the walls. The woodwork 
is also a part of the background 
of the room and should not at- 
tract undue attention to it- 
self. There are many beauti- 
ful, soft colors on the market 
today, but the most satis- 
factory are the ivories and grays 
While the more striking effects 


Living room 
in lowa farm 
house built 
about 1865, 
made beautiful 
by careful re 
finishing of its 
floors and wood- 
work 














is a rule may be used just as it comes from 
the can. When the paint is thoroly dry the 
surface should be looked over carefully and 
any rough places rubbed down with a fine quality of sandpaper, 
a No. 4 is satisfactory. 
Third and Last Coat 

A third coat of paint is desirable but not necessary, partic- 
ularly if the old paint on the floor was in fairly good condition. 
If it is used, it should be treated exactly as the second coat, 
finishing by smoothing any rough places with the sandpaper. 

The process should now be completed by applying a coat 
of varnish of good quality. Before applying this it is under« 
stood that the floors must be perfectly dry and smooth. All 
particles of dust left by the sandpapering should be wiped up. 
Be very particular that your brush is clean, for any paint 
remaining in the brush will make the varnish muddy. Allow 
several days for thoro drying. 


If it is desired the floor may now be waxed. Floor wax is 


made from beeswax and turpentine mixed, but good prepared 
brands ready for use are on the market which are much more 





are pleasing when seen oc- 
casionally, one soon tires of 
living with them. Avoid the 
brown paints which are seen so much in old houses. They 
were used in an attempt to imitate hard wood finish and not 
only failed in that, but usually had a very muddy appear- 
ance. A common error is the use of pure{white paint. This 
produces a crude and startling effect against almost any back- 
ground because the contrast 1s too great. The effect of ivory 
is always more mellow and restful. 

In looking over the manufacturer's color card you will see 
that two kinds of paint, the gloss and the flat, are shown. 
It is customary to use the flat for walls and the gloss for wood- 
work, altho the flat may also be used with good effect on the 
woodwork. 

As for the floors, the first coat of paint for the woodwork 
should be thin. After this has thoroly dried the nail holes and 
other crevices should be filled with putty or crack filler and the 
surface rubbed down smooth and even. The second coat may 
here also be used directly from the can. (Continued on page 209 
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Delco-Light j is Carrying the 

Comforts and Conven- 

may b iences of the City 
d bru h 
impo Into Farm 
“gy é : Homes 
wo 


overing It is furnishing bright clean electric 
light throughout the house and barn— 
» unde- J doing away with the smoky, dangerous 


Aber I} kerosene lamp and lantern. 

ground ‘ ° ae 

‘quetry [ It is providing power to pump water, 

grain. M thus making possible a modern bath 

and the convenience of running water 

Sea throughout the house and barn. 

around a. . 3 . ht 

cum i: @ .t is operating the washing machine, 
the churn and cream separator, the 

miter’, @® vacuum cleaner, the milking machine, 

own or ® the fanning mill, and the grindstone. 

o1eunis 

itchens @ Jt is revolutionizing farm life—and at 

pre one 7 


the same time it is saving so much in 


. filling ; rg Ae 7 
_jlling @ time and labor that it is actually pay 


Altho | ing for itself. 

ve iti 

lds t! One hundred thousand satisfied users 
| fash: throughout the world are the visible 
nished evidence of Delco-Light leadership in 


the Farm Light and Power field. 
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A complete electric 
light and power plant 
ane and coun- 
try homes, self-crank- 
ing— air cooled — 
ball bearings — no 
belts—only one place 
tooil—thick plates— 
long-lived battery. 


Valve-in-Head Mo- 
tor Runs on 
Kerosene 
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TAKING BACKACHE FROM HOUSE- 
WORK 

“Sit down!” 

“If I had my way I would have those 
words placarded in every kitchen in the 
land. I’d make the sign so big and black j ~ 
that it would stare commandingly in the MY ATT Weeee ATE 
dimmest light of the darkest day, and if //; Hh \\) AY \\l} i 
that was not enough I would have it ~ 
illuminated. And then I would have a 
chair in the kitchen if I did not have / Bein Doubly Sure 
another thing. If one chair was not eT 
enough, I would have so many that the ‘ 
housewife would fall over them if she UT one on those outside doors 
didn’t sit down. The chairs would be high that are loosely locked. Strong, 
and have a back, tho the high stool with bl 
which some kitchens are provided is a easily applied these bolts give double 
big help! protection to life and property. 

It was a woman doctor who spoke as a : ‘ : 
drawn-thru-the-knot-hole looking woman No. 1078 here illustrated is made in 
dragged herself out of the office. ‘“There’s sizes ranging from 2% to 6 inches. 
that woman. Nothing in the world the 


matter with her except that she is tired 

out, and I happen to know that she is] |} 
tired out. not because she has too much } 
work to do but because of the way she 


does it So many women have so littl 

sense about their housework. They don’t ye 
save themselves. They don’t make their Ba rrel Bolts ae 
head save either their heels or their backs. | }} awe 
Tired feet and aching backs are chronic] | THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain,Conn ff 
with housewives and in & majority of Sew York, 200 Latayette Street Chicago, 73 East Lake Street A mS 
cases they are unnecessary. Have you seen our “Three Butts to a Door” book? 

“Any woman can train herself, no ‘ 
matter how full of ‘pep’ she may be, to 
conserve her strength by sitting down to 
wash dishes, peel potatoes and do a dozen 
other things in the day’s work. What if a 

















lightheaded neighbor does say, “I can’t sit] & 9 
down to my work. I never have and I 
never shall. I think it is shiftless.”’ . 

OE ai 


“Having schooled herself to sit down, 


there’s another thing just as important cos Fe name, ade B: iy MENTHOL COUGH oORoPS 


in this business of taking the backache out 


of housework and that is, to avoid needless skirt to ' 
, : Don’ on ; fia) oe ee ft 

stooping. ‘Bending over just tires me to i thewkict ts re A git 3 ae Nidaia,| Mile BREATH 
. he t- £ ’ : eo 


death! Haven’t you heard more than one 


woman say it? It was said in the presence 


; t . \E Bet 2 oe : 
ol a lt end of mine the other d Vv, wih 4 , oa , | 
clot all the weak for he r any I ‘onal in ; sine —J y f : H ney wy ineras. 
family, does it well and yet finds time to —_ ; RY otor Repaired s 

do a lot of reading, act as president of the Fashionable Es Work guaranteed six months. 


Parent-Teac her Association of the ( ‘on- Plaid Skirt ———e + Send motor direct—remit- 
solidated Sx hool, do church work and a Si — _— — - - 
siotor wil promptly re 


variety of other things outside the home. s : ; * turned good as new 
- 3 »( rood ¢ ow. 
sending over is hard on one,’ she mixed, plald cloth fa Pet 2 UNITED PHONOGRAPH REPAIR SHOPS 
answered. ‘l am doing very little of it in | [newest scoteh piai tae - at, A _,s 
deuigo, ‘Tig skirt bas ; 1461 EAST 53rd STREET, CHICAGO 


my housework now. loose belt beneath . ‘3 ; ° 
Mitaae he vem Dele OP dus eeb cite thered. #3| | AHighSchoolC 
— Go _* he ip 7 ) he he. — Bottom of shire is 2 ee ‘ + # ig Cc oo ourse 
antsy rereDy langs a tale, she repliet made w a ion- : ? | Ti Y Learn ip your ow! 
ecw : b 5 ; 
with a little laugh. ‘One wash day, when | (234@q°3ne?, op co Emm Ls MH EWO FCAPS bom. Here iss 
my back was just ready to break, I sat| |large fancy buttons. ere plete, and simplified high school course that you 
) ak, Si This ig the season’s — emmEe ; ‘ 4 can finish In two years. Meets all college entrance 
down and compet lled myse lf to think the newest style. Colores Pes . ‘ * : requirements. Prepared by leading members of 
bilackand white with § "ye 4 the faculties of universities and academies. 


thing thru. I came to the conclusion that . ee 
I Blue, grese or geld | ; sans Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our 
stopping over had a great deal to do with | Jever plaid. ss ; Sepbtel and fall partieniars’ io hiteien cee Meo 
22 30 waist and 2? jeg ‘ . today---now. merican School of Correspondence. 


my weariness. ‘There were the laundry] [36 te 42 length. Dept. M893, Chieago, U. S. A. 
tubs. They had always been too low but Order on approval = NS . 
t. and if you don’t like nd i ; ypndee 

I had never had fhe initiative or taken it return itetourer- HitR i © fF MOTORCYCLE 
the time to have them changed. Will cont you tise a Ne ACS SERGE. Sm iy FS ela Sis BARGAINS 

‘As an outcome of my meditations, peters - = — $50 and up buys the best motor- 
hefore ; he sh day had c gor d ~ ty | no money. When] | cycie on the market. Our large 
elore another wash Gay had come around en Shirt anetoan, * stock including every make and 
those tubs had been elevated to the right only. We pay the delivery c ; model must be sold at once. 
Roti tn union of Sp og mil wefan $ Gad it all you ox Prices smashed in half. Ma- 
eight to reduce stopping to a minimum. money is our risk—§ | chines in perfect condition. Re- 
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Then I had what I consider a real inspira- Bei. pair parts for motorcycles at “x 
tion. I went to a secondhand store in Walter Field Co. 05 w2itisir came cunaianion sti amin Cycie Cco., 
town and bought four small wheels from | Aa Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Hlinois 


a discarded go-cart took them home | 


. ‘ ‘ pote. “ee etch 

and had my busband saw off the back | PAT EN ' & weet et ex- 
tien © 

Invention for "oa 


f a kitchen chair ; os 
> - h m h = ind put the “ hee Is on i epinica concerning ite patentable nature. 
the legs. In hanging up the clothes I have |] “sow To OBTAIN A PATENT’ Sent ab on Quant 
the basket on this wheele d stool and push | | It tells how to apply for Patents, Trade-marks, 
an . Foreign Patents, Copyrights, etc.; gives informa- 
the contrivance along as the line fills. | tion on Patent Procedure; tells what every inven- ioe meee RODS Sepeiee Soper 
You have no idea what a back-saver it is. || torshould know. Thousands of Inventors, who 
Ordinarily, in washing, the basket i }, ae es eee. 
‘ i ' ske 

th AN a. CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE 

1e ground in hanging up the clothes. 25 Years Experience. 410 7th St., Washington, D. C. wae! Gh eampies and ICES, | wy 
The housewife bends way over to lift out . Ds. 


each garment and then lifts the basket} Read carefully all of the advertisements in this issue 
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along. The whole thing is a back-breaking 
business. If are fortunate enough to 
have a laundry and the 
clothes inside just castors on the wheeled 
stool would be all that is necessary. 

“Having taken the backache out of 
wash day, I turned my attention to 
ironi y. Ever notice that ninety 
out of a hundred women when they iron 
have the basket of clothes on thg floor 
under the ironing board and every time 
they take a garment from the basket bend 
themselves into a Capital V? They do the 
same thi in sprinkling and folding 
clothes. i 


ell, I had been ironing in just 
that a all my life, just as my mother 
had my grandmother. t didn’t 


strain my brain a bit to figure out that 
I could place the basket on a stool and 
thereby take the stoop and backache out 
of ironing. 
“ ‘Another time I had an elevating day. 
I had John get hammer and nails and saw 
and we raised my work tables to the right 
height and also the kitchen sink so that 
I could work at them in an upright posi- 
tion. Then we changed the ves and 
hooks for pans and utensils which were 
low or underneath anything, to places 
where they could be reached without 
bending over. 
“Shortly afterward I read in a magazine 
about a latahendiod dust pan to take 
the backache out of sweeping day and I 
fixed my dust pan that way. 
“One of the children had pneumonia 
and needed constant attention. I found 
I had to bend over the bed continually 
and there was my back again. So I had 
my husband make four blocks about ten 
inches high and we put one of these under 
each leg of the bed. What a back-saving 
it meant, and such a simple thing. 
“*This is as far as I have gone up-to- 
date, but now that I have realized how 
much you can make your head save your 
strength, if you will give a little thought 
to it, I expect to evolve other back- 
savers!” —F, L. C. 


REFINISH HOMELY WOODWORK 
Continued from page 206 

Three coats will be necessary unless the 
old paint was very similar in color. For 
the last, enamel may be used instead of 
paint, but it is thicker and more difficult 
to apply. If used, care should be taken 
to get it on evenly, not leaving drops of 
it standing on the surface. 

If one does not care to attempt the use 
of enamel a very satisfactory finish may 
be obtained by applying flat varnish over 
the last coat of paint. This produces an 
effect similar to enamel and is more easily 
handled. 

Woodwork should never have a highly 
polished surface. ‘Therefore, be sure, in 
selecting your enamel to get one with an 
egg shell or satin gloss finish. 

It: is difficult to estimate exactly the 
amount of paint an repo because an 
absorbent surface soaks up more paint 
than a hard surface. In general one 
gallon of paint covers fifty-five square 
yards for the first coat. For the second 
coat, which does not soak in as much, one 
gallon should cover from seventy to 
ninety square yards. Of course, if the 
surface is very rough and absorbent much 
more paint will be required. 

An interior finished in this way should 
be attractive and easily cared for. The 
floors and woodwork may both be wiped 
off with a damp cloth without injury to 
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Prettier Teeth 


Safer Teeth—Without a Film 


AU Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a film com- 
batant. Its efficiency has been 
amply proved by clinical and 
laboratory tests. Able authori- 
ties approve it and leading den- 
tists all over America are now 

urging its adoption. 


A Free Test to Every 
Home 


This new method is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
‘ And a 10-Day Tube is sent to 
It Is Film That Mars everyone who wishes to prove 


and Ruins its efficiency. 

It is known today that the Py . Tien od steeete. The 
cause of most tooth troubles is a Sinn to alinemsiiiams penny The 
slimy film. You can feel it with object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
your tongue. it, then to day by day combat it. 


That film is what discolors— But pepsin must be activated, 
not the teeth. It is the basis of and the usual agent is an acid 
tartar. It holds food substance harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
which ferments and forms acid. long seemed impossible. But 
It holds the acid in contact with science has discovered a harmless 
the teeth to cause decay. activating method. And mil- 
: . .. lions of teeth are now being 

Millions of germs breed in it. daily brushed with this active 
They, with tartar, are the chief pepsin. 
cause of pyorrhea. We urge you to see the results. 

The film is clinging. It enters They are quick and apparent. 
crevices and stays. The tooth A ten-day test will be a revela- 


. - tion. Send the coupon for the 
brush does not end it. The ordi cost ee. Comme te contin 


nary tooth paste does not dis- with old methods, and you will 
solve it. So millions find that .,on know what is best. Cut 
well-brushed teeth discolor and out the coupon so you won't for- 
deca get, for thisis important to you. 


Papsadént 


REG. V-S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now Advised by Leading Dentists. Druggists 
everywhere are supplied with large tubes. 








the finish. A little kerosene sprinkled on 
the cloth is very good for taking up dust 
and if one wishes to wash the floors, the 
addition of kerosene to the water facili- 
tates the cleaning. Wax should be a 
plied occasionally, once in three mont 
is often enough in most houses. 


Semi-indirect lighting for the home 
makes the most comfortable light to read 





by. It comes nearer imitating daylight 
than any other light. 


95 


Ten-Day Tube Free : 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 134, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Ten Days Will Tell 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using Pepsodent. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See 





how the teeth whiten as the | Name............eceeseceeeeeeeeeeceeee 
fixed film disappears. You will 
then know what clean teeth mean. ee. -. s depedings 40 bussebeseanere 
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RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
England reatest authority 
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XVIIl CENTURY ENGLISH 
(Adam) 
(1728 — 1704) 
The Adam brothers were influ- 
enced by Roman and classic Italian 
art. Their work is noteworthy for 
simplicity and fine proportion. This 
cabinet reflects these characteristics 


cause 
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The Secret of the 
Homiest Home 


O you know the secret of the home where “com- 
pany” always enjoys itself—which folks always 
speak of as having “‘nice things?” 


“What an extraordinary man Mr. Edison is. 
fects his phonograph to a point where its realism is 
astounding. ‘Then he determines to make each Edison 
Phonograph, even the least costly, an attractive piece 
usual dentist-like looking 
cabinets, his designers have succeeded in putting the 
character and feeling of the best periodsinto his phono- 
and artistic productions 
will be hailed with delight by all who can afford them, 
Edison’s new phonograph to 
be received in many houses where less worthy ma- 
s have not been welcomed 
heretofore.” 


Instead of the 


These graceful 
Mr. 


chine 
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Edise 
facts 
plat 
Peri 
speci 
tribu 
Inc., 












3 and descriptive notes of the Edison 





Miss Elsie de Wolfe uses the secret in her business. 
She is one of those capable American women who has 
the knack of doing things right. 
Lady Randolph Churchill put her finger on the 
Lady Churchill is a very wonderful woman— 
now past 50 years old—and she owns the best furnished 
home in England. That is what she wrote: 
















NE of Thomas A. Edison’s right-hand 
b« 0k 


men has written a 
Edison and his work on 


ym. The book is careful to stick to 


It also contains 17 


We have 


xl Cabinets. 


al paper covered edition for free dis- 
Write to Thomas A. Edison, 


tion. 
Orange, N. J. 
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The NEW ED 
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USIC is RE-CREATED by the New Edison with 
M perfect realism. This is no mere claim. Edison 

is a straight-from-the-shoulder American. He 
doesn’t ask you to take anything on his “say so,” any 
more than he’d take a scientific discovery on your “say 
so.”” Edison actually proves the New Edison’s realism. 
Before 4 million people he has made comparisons be- 
tween the vocal and instrumental art of 50 different 
artists, and the RE-CREATION of that art by the New 
Edison. These 4 million folks all admitted that they 
could catch no difference between living art and RE- 
CREATED art. 


The furniture art of the New Edison is its own proof. 
Perhaps you are wondering since when did Edison turn 
furniture designer. He didn’t. He knew that, the 
marvelous furniture designs created in the Golden Age 
of Furniture still stand as the highest type of furniture 
art. So he did the common-sense thing. He had his 
designers adapt the master-pieces of this period. They 
did the job so well that even Lady Churchill and Miss 
de Wolfe were surprised and delighted. Edison not 
only made every New Edison a period cabinet—but he 
brought the prices down to where you know you’re get- 
ting real value for every cent. 


The New Edison is the delight of every one who likes 
music, and the ambition of every one who appreciatesa 
fine home. It makes evenings-at-home triply enjoyably 
for both your family and your friends. 


*“Dhe Phonograph with a Soul” 


























CAROLINA LAZZARI 











WILLIAM 

and MARY 

(/089—1702) 
This case is charm- 
ingly expressive of 
the taste and delicacy 
which distinguished 
English furniture in 
the days of William 
and Mary. 





os a 
sha 4 


prima denna contralie of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


From a photograph 
which showed her in 
the act of comparing 
her voice with its 
RE-CREATION by 
the New Edison. 
Lazzari sang. Sud- 
dénly she ceased to sing 
—and the New 
Edison took up the 
same song alone, The 
human ear could de- 
tect no difference, 


, 
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MISS ELSIE de WOLFE 


America’s foremost designer 
of trouseheld interters 


“ From the characteristically dim- 
inutive and graceful Heppelwhite 
to the costly replicas of historic 
pieces,the superior furniture value 
of Edison cabinets can swarcely 
fail to impress the lover of good 
furniture.” 
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Capsicum 
ap Si JELLY 
Beats a mustard 
plaster for sore 
throat, colds 
in the chest, 
lumbago,etc. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Liberal Sample 
6 Cents Stamps 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. co. 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


24State Street ~ New York 


























ClubFeet 


“He gets about as well as any of 
a boys,"" says father in letter 


John Bauguss was 11 years old 
when brought to the McLain San- 
itarium. Although deformity was 
extreme, result shown by photos 
was accomplished in 8 months, No 
Plaster Paris casts were used. 
Father writes: 

My son John was born with club 
feet. I tried other doctors but with-& 
out success. Being advised to take ® 
him to the L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium, which I did. 
After being a few months 
his feet are perfectly straight. He 

getsaboutaswellasany ofthe other 

boys. G. M. Baugusa, 
Tsevénanpert, La. 
For further details write Mr. 
Bauguss or the Sanitarium. 


ForCrippledChildren 

The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private 
institution devoted exclusively 








go the io Pareles .: "Dis 
nfanti ara i 8- 
ease Deform: tice, Wry Neck HP 
Diseases of the Joints, aunt 
as found in children and young adults, 
Our book, *“Deformities and Paralysis,” 
also “Book of References” sent free. 
A The L.C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
S5 986 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 









beautiful toned y 
Arion Phonograph, 
Mahogany or Oak finish, 
Plays any standard record. 
Plays 3 records with one 
winding. Buy direct from 
us---save big retail profit for 
yourself, 

12 MONTHS TO PAY 
You don"t need cash. Small | 
down payment; balance, 
easy monthly payments 
Phonograph guaranteed, 

We Pay $2.60 
For Five Minutes Work 
Ask for this plan. 

Home Agents Wanted 
No capital needed--no solie 
iting. Easy way to make 

oney at home selling 
\rions, Our agents are suc 
essful. Write today. 


ssonmroncanarnce VO FREE 
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ny NATIONAL NEWS LE 
FOR WOMEN 





We know our women subscribers will 
enjoy reading of national movements and 
government work inglines of particular in- 
terest to them, so we have asked our Wash- 
ington Correspondent, as he goes about 
the national capital ferreting facts for 
farmers, to ferret out some special news 
for farm women readers too. 

Child Labor Legislation 

Child labor is i 2S Seen. & 
bill has been ted by the dren’s 
Year Committee, the Consumers’ League 
and the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the District of 
Columbia, and if it both Houses of 
Congress and is upheld as constitutional 
it will serve as a model for child labor 
legislation for the country. 

This bill is expected to reinforce the 
schooling laws of the District and bring 
compulsory education up to sixteen years. 
It puts a premium on education because 
it allows a child over fifteen years old to 
go to work, if he has completed the eighth 
grade; otherwise he must remain in school 
until he is sixteen. This is not a drastic 
requirement as a normal child should reach 
the eighth grade by his fourteenth birth- 
day and many children are advanced to 
it earlier. 
Among the important features of the 
bill is the provision to protect young girls 
by keeping them out of employ ment in 
which there are special moral dangers. 

Public Health Measures 
A number of health measures —— been 
introduced into Congress recently. ial 
efforts are being made to Ee ¢ the 
states to have child welfare or child 
hygiene departments and then to link 
these up with a great central Bureau at 
Washington which will have general 
supervision of the health of the nation. 
This bill asks for a large appropriation 
from Congress, partly for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the central 
board and partly for the expenses of the 
state bean ‘or this reason there is 
considerable delay about ~ it thru. 
If the appropriation is m public health 
nurses will be available in "all the rural 
districts and ) mathe and children will 
receive particular attention. 
Health Experiments 

The U. 8. Public Health Service is 
carrying on experiments in Missouri, the 
result of which it is ho will be to . 


tablish new standards for other Pras 
the country. A physician an blic 
health nurse will visit each home in which 
there are small children in districts selected 
by the authorities. Birth registration will 
be urged where this has been neglected. 
Health conditions of the community will 
be studied and the children enrolled. In- 
fant health stations will be established 
and treatment will be made accessible for 
children needing medical treatment 
With the active cooperation of the 
State tuberculosis association, teachers, 
nurses and physicians will conduct a 
heath crusade in the schools. Where 
necessary, suitable treatment will be 
recommended. The height and weight 
of each child will be recorded each month. 
Correct food and exercise will be sug- 
sted for undernourished children and 
fealth classes will be conducted. 
Influence Prevention 
Congress appropriated $500,000 to 
investigate the causes of influenza and 
kindred diseases and methods of preven- 
tion. This was done at the time when 
the ravages of this disease were threaten- 
ing to spread alarmingly over the country. 
A larger appropriation was made last 
year and physicians and scientists are 
working in laboratories seeking to isolate 


sorDelicate Things 


"THOSE dainty, delicate article: & “; 


it | 
ha 


Dainty Colors _ 





wi 
int 





such as blouses, waists, stockings, 
boudoir caps, negligees, lingerie, and 
the like. They soon lose their charm 
and appearance of newness and fresh. 
ness. 


Their faded appearance is a despair. 





But when washed with Alladin Dye 
Soap, the original delicate, charming 
color or shade is restored. Ora new 
color or shade, if you prefer. 

15 new beautiful shades to choose from. 


Then use Aladdin Dye Soap to color slip- 
pers to match the gown, or stockings to 
match the slippers, or ribbons to match the 
gown, or pillow covers to match the draper- 
ies, or the hundred and one things about the 
house that would look and harmonize better 
if a different color. 


Write for Free Booklet 


How to color these many things is ex- 
plained in a beautiful little book which will 
be sent free upon application. 


For Black, Brown, and Navy Blue, use 
Aladdin Dye in Soap Cake Form and 


follow simple directions. 


10c At All Dealers 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
Makers of O-Cedar 


London Toronto Paris 


.* 
Your earning power 
when it rains is 
made sure <== 

















1836 
Mass. 


Es 
Boston, -. 
Ww free le 
Do You Take Pictures? {"i%¢,"°r, tree sample 
showing how to make better pictures and earn money, 
American Photography .254 Pope Bidg.,Boston.Mass. 














the germ and find some way of stamping 


Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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it out as yellow fever and other scourges | [== 
have been eliminated. 

The release of nurses formerly occunied 
with war work has made it possible to 
increase the number of Red Cross nurses 
engaged in rural work under the Bureau 


* 

of Public Health Nursing from 100 at the : / h I | f W d 
time of the armistice to about 500 at the e IStOry O a OT 
present time. 

Housing of Women War Workers Insured 

Mothers and sisters and friends of the | 
thousands of girls who are employed by 
the government, many of whom came here 
to do war work, and have remained to 
do readjustment and peace work, will 
feel relieved to know that the danger the 
hundred of girls occupying comfortab‘e 
und safe quarters in the “government 
hotels,’ were in of losing this haven has 
passed, at least for the time. These 
“hotels” were built during the war and 
were finished only after the armistice was 
signed. Even at that late date they formed 
a most welcome relief from the crowded 
and frequently none too clean, rooms and 
poor tho expensive meals which had been 
the lot of most of the “war workers.” 

Congress in its wisdom sought to undo 
all that the Housing Commission had 
done and there was much agitation in the 
pleasant quarters of the government 
hotels when it was feared that the 
























HE trade-mark ‘‘Kodak’’ was first applied, 

in 1888, to a camera manufactured by us and 
intended for amateur use. It had no “‘derivation.”’ 
It was simply invented—made up from letters of 
the alphabet to meet our trade-mark requirements. 





















It was short and euphonious and likely to stick 
in the public mind, and therefore seemed to us to 
be admirably adapted to use in exploiting our new 
product. 









It was, of course, immediately apparatus or goods. It simply 
registered, and so is ours, both means that they originated with, 








management was to be changed and by such registration and by and are manufactured by, the 
probably an end brought to this whole common law. Its first applica- Eastman Kodak Company 
scheme, but so much was said in protest : : - : ae 
that the girls are still happily housed and tion was to the Kodak Camera. Kodak’’ being our registered 






fed by Uncle Sam at a moderate charge. 

Many entertainments are provided for 
the girl who is far from home in Washing- 
ton. A series of three mass meetings is 
now in progress for the purpose of hear- 
ing prominent men discuss current topics. 
Secretary Lane ‘addressed the first one 
and equally important persons will speak 
at the succeeding ones. 

There are all kinds of get-together meet- 
ings arranged by the Y. W. C. A. and all 
of the large departments have organiza- 
tions within themselves for entertainment 
and self improvement. In the War Risk 
Bureau, where thousands of girls are em- 
ployed. They are highly organized for 
dancing, painting, reading, hatmaking, 
home decoration and every sort of thing 
that girls want to do, with enough super- 
vision but plenty of freedom. 

Community Center Work 

Miss Margaret Wilson, the President’s 
daughter, is interested in the community 
center work in Washington and those 
who share her interest are sometimes in- 
vited to come to the White House and 
discuss the work over the teacups. Of 
course, owing to the state of the 
President’s health, everything is very quiet 
about the White House this winter, but 
there are a few occasions like this, when 
the big doors swing open and Mrs. Wilson 
or Miss Wilson see a few friends very in- 
formally.—A. M. 


Since then we have applied it to and common law trade-mark 
other goods of our manufacture, can not be rightly applied except 
as, for instance, Kodak Tripods, to goods of our manufacture. 
Kodak Portrait Attachments, If you ask at the store fora 
Kodak Film, Kodak Film Tanks Kodak Camera, or Kodak Film, 
and Kodak Amateur Printers. or other Kodak goods and are 

The name “‘Kodak’’ does not handed something not of our 
mean that these goods must be manufacture, you are not get- 
used in connection with a Kodak ting what you specified, which 
camera, for as a matter of fact any is obviously unfair both to you 
of them may be used with other and to us. 





















If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 











Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak Citv. 












Are You Going 
to Move? 


If you are going to move within 
thirty days, or if you have moved 
recently without having asked us 
to ehange r address on our 
subscription hst, please advise us at 
once so you will not miss any copies of Successful Farming. Please be sure 
to give both your old and new addresses. 


Send if possible the address label taken from the 

last copy of Successful Farming that you received. 

(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 

A EN mem Re 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


I am going to move; please change my address from 


Ouw Avparess 






SIMPLE METHOD OF MAKING 
SHORTCAKE 

When you are making fruit shertcake 
try preparing the dough about the con- 
sistency or just a little thieker than layer 
cake batter, turn it into layer cake tins 
ind bake. This is less work than to make 
. biscuit dough for it saves soiling the 
moulding board and rolling pin which 
most housewives dislike very much to 
clean. Besides that, the shortcake itself 
will be much more tender and delicious. 
\ very good rule is to beat an egg thorol 
in the bottom of the cup, fill the cup wi 
tmik, measure out a pint of flour, sift with 
this a half teaspoonful of salt, and two 
‘easpoonfuls of baking powder. Rub into 
(lus a rounding tablespoonful of shorten- 
‘ng. Stir in the egg and milk, beat thoroly, 
divide the batter between two well grea. +d 
tins and bake. If 5 vy~ © very little 
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more wetting may be ed, as some 
flours absorb more liqui Mrs. E.G. W. 
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TAKE AN INVENTORY OF LINENS 


Do you have a particular time of the 
year set open for the renewing and repair- 
,0usehold linens? If not, I would 

suggest that early in the spring, you take 
an inventory of your linens and set about 
mending the stock on hand and replenish- 
ing the supply of depleted articles. I have 
made it a set rule for some years to attend 
to this very important task of re-stocking 
the household linens at this season and 
find it more and more satisfactory to have 
it out of the way before the spring sewing 
“hen too, if 
you shop in a nearby city you will find| a 
that the big annual sales in household of the Western Type with tr 


ing of the 


and other work comes on. 


linens and 


the other to make a flat seam. I 


aundering. 


how many new ones to purchase. From 


two to four new sheets (according to the 


number of beds in use) purchased each 
year, provides an ample supply. Pillow 
cases too may be kept up to standard in 
this way. Bed protectors should be re- 
placed or re-made, a a inexpensive 
variety being made of unbleached muslin 
with a thin sheef of cotton batting ti 
in with twine or carpet warp. Comforts 
should be re-covered if soiled or 
and new ones of cheese cloth or silkoline 
can replace the wornouts. Be sure to baste 
a protector of white muslin or fine cheese 
cloth over the top edge as it saves the 
comfort or quilt, can be removed often 
and laundered and is more sanitary. 
Next, the table linens should be given 
consideration. Table cloths are best 
mended, either on the sewing machine 
after removing the presser foot, and stitch- 
ing back and forth in close rows across the 
worn place, or neatly darned by hand with 
one or two threads of a strand of white 
darning cotton. Cloths that are too worn 
to mend may be cut up into napkins for 
everyday use or into larger square or 
oblong pieces for tray cloths to be used 
at each place to save the table cloth. 
Towels, both face, and roller, should also 
be replenished. The best parts of ragged 
bath towels make splendid wash cloths 
and face towels may be used up in the 
same manner. Dish towels should also be 
considered as a good supply is almost 
imperative. Flour or sugar sacks are es- 
pecially adapted for this purpose. At this 
time too, it seems a most opportune time 
to look over the supply of kitchen aprons. 
A few new ones may be added and if you 
look thru your piece-bag, you will be 
surprised to find wens many tie-aprons of 


bedding almost invariably 
come early in the year so that much can 
be saved by attending to your needs in 
that direction at this particular season. 
Suppose you begin with the bed linens. 
Sheets which are worn in the center may 
be split lengthwise and the outside edges 
sewed together, one selvage edge laid on 
you have 

a single bed, you can probably keep it 
supplied with sheets from the made over 
double ones. Pillow cases frequently need 
only a bit of new insertion or edge to re- 
lace the old which is worn from constant 
When these bed linens are 
all repaired you can readily determine 
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urtis Woodwork of arcbi- 
tectural character inside and 


HEN we make a door we 
think of it as more than a 

shutter to close a hole in the wall. 

To some man and some woman 
this Sane an ae be to 
peace and privacy and ev ing 
that they love best. To some little 
children it will be a portal to romp 
through with excited prattle of 
innocent Joy, or the entrance to a 
ay rom children’s outdoor 
woes. ‘To guests it will symbolize 
welcome. To strangers it will 
evidence the taste of those who live 
behind its friendly protection. 

There are fifty different doors in 
the Curtis Catalog—doors for both 
the exterior and the interior of your 
house. But our business is not 
making doors alone. Curtis Wood- 
work includes all the architectural 
woodwork for the outside and the 
interior of homes. It includes doors 
and entrances, windows, window 
and door frames, stairways, built-in 
furniture, interior trim, mantels, 
wall paneling, dining alcoves 
porches, exterior woodwork and 
shutters. 


tion to its users. 
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Acbarming six-room 
bouse of southern de- 
sign with Curtis 


Woodwork of appr~ 

priate architectura 

type designed es- 
pecially for it. 
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This architectural woodwork was 
designed by Trowbridge and Acker- 
man, architects, of New York, who 
also designed and planned a large 
number of houses rangi from 
three to eight rooms, tenaked in four 
different architectural expressions: 
Colonial, —— Western, and 
Southern. ere is appropriate 
woodwork for each type of house. 
The woodwork is standardized and 
produced in quantities, which brings 
down the cost of production and 
thus lowers its cost to you. 


You can obtain free through your 
lumber dealer a copy of our port- 
folio of “Better Built Homes” or, 
by sending us the coupon with 25¢ 
in postage. Specify which portfolio 
se want. “Better Built Homes,” 

olume VI, shows exteriors, inte:- 
iors, and floor plans with complete 
descriptions of 32 houses of three 
four and five rooms. Volume VII, of 
32 houses of six, seven and eight 
rooms; Volume VIII, of houses par- 
ticularly adapted to farm use. See 
your lumber dealer or send today for 
portfolio. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
5012-6012 South Second St., Clinton, Iowa 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete Ssatisfac- 
“We're not satisfied unless you are.” 
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WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home”'. 
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a small or medium size may be fashioned 
from the larger, new pieces. Combina- 
tions of material somewhat alike in color 
and design are really quite good looking. 
Doubtless you have heard of the shirt re 4 
aprons, made from the cast-off light 
colored shirts of the men of the household. 

Of course, one may include, if they wish, 
the repair of cushion covers, table covers 
and doilies, while the cold blustery days 
keep one indoors and when all of these 
things are in order you will feel relieved 
indeed to know that these very essential 
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CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 

5012-6012 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 
Enclosed find. ..... Cents in omen for which 
lease send me Portfolio of Better Built fomes, 

Vol. VI (3, 4, 5 room houses) 25c. Portfolio of 

Better Built Homes, Vol. VII (6, 7, 8room houses 

25c.Portfolio of Houses for Farm Use, Vol. VIII,25c 

(Please check the one you wish) 
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- ironing board. 


everyday articles of household use are 
in shape, generally speaking for the coming 
year and will not interfere with the other 
ne family sewing as you face the 
responsibility of it, thru the advancing 
seasons. 

This plan of having a definite time set 
aside for the household linens and bedding 
will not be abandoned I feel sure if you 
will give it a trial—E. D. P. 

BUILT-IN IRONING BOARD 

One day we observed our wife tugging 
at her ironing board in an effort to get it 
set up for work, and at various times we 
have encountered this very useful article 
of our household edged up against the 
housewalls in an effort to store it away 
while not in use. We 
at once began a series 
of speculation and 















plans in an effort to relieve our good wife 
of this heavy tugging and inconvenience 
of keeping her ironing board stored forever 
in her way. 

A wall cabinet suggested itself as the 
most convenient form of handling this 
question, so while we were recently doing 
some remodeling, we fitted up a built-in 
cabinet in the kitchen wall near where she 
always uses her board and now she 
handles this article with but little effort 
in unfolding or folding it away, and ‘t is 
always there and out of the way. 

We cut away the lath and plaster board 
in the wall to the extent of eighteen inches 
in width and a few inches longer than the 
i Into this hole we fitted a 
frame similar to a small door frame, which 
had been previously ceiled up on the back 
with ceiling matched. 

A facing about this cased-in cabinet and 
a small neat door fitted in with a rub down 
and coat of varnishstaincompleted one of 
the handiest contrivances about our 
household. 

Our board was adjustable to the heighth 
of various persons of the household, so 
so we built the cabinet with the bottom 
near to the baseboard, and fitted into 
the back of the cabinet with screws two 
stiff steel round rods each two feet in 
length. To the base end of the ironing 
board we fitted two stout screw hooks 
which engage these two rods, serving as a 
hinge in lifting the board imto the cabinet 
for storage and holding it steady for use. 

The board slides up or down upon these 
iron rods to suit the adjustment for dif- 
erent sized persons a when stored 
settles to the bottom of the rods. 

We placed it upon hooks instead of 
eyelets that it might at amy tmme be de- 
tached and removed for use to any other 
part of the house if necessary. 

A shelf near the top of the cabinet 
serves for storage of irons, holders, ete., 
and a small drawer beneath theshelf holds 
starch box, ironing waxes and other 
articles needed on ironing day. 

The entire outfit only cost us two dol- 
lars, built, of cypress, and we used the 
same ironing board that had been lugged 
around for years and stored in every con- 
ceivable corner of the house in an effort 
to have it out of the way.—G. W. B. 
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RoSan Bathroom Outfit $87.5° 


Also Outfit No. 2 at $93.50 and Outfit No. 3 at $149.50 
Have that long wished for bathroom. You have electric lights—furnace— 
musical instruments—fine furniture—automobiles—everything for comfort and 

convenience. Now have the bathroom. 
Bath Tub 


48.50 Ro-San Bathroom Fixtures Require NO PLUMBING 


Have the comfort of a water system at less than half the 

Closes up—Moveable. cost. Tub is metal, full size, beautifully finished. Tank 

— “ eo ae gasoline or yo 9 meee. 

ater drains through permanent pipe ouflet or hose. 

Washstand Washstand is beautiful white; fine plate mirror. Tank 

30.00 po BA —_ 41g wy ee ne % 

le co eater. e Chemic oilet is ab- 

mee by hg solutely odorless. Empty like ashes once a month. 
Choice of three sizes of toilets. 


TOILET _ Re-San Fixtures Approved by Sanitary Experts. 


Health authorities endorse Ro-San Fixtures. Fixtures teed. 

No. 1 $12.50 May Go pustbneed separately. Free. aidkandinel eipvien, ‘We 

Toilet in picture goes help you when you remodel or build. Install fixtures in any 
with Mo. 3 Outfit. toom. rite for catalog and full particulars. 


THE ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. (3207 6th Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Bathroom Fixtures Without Plumbing. 
































dolin, Harp, ’Cello, Trombone, ute, Clarinet, 
Piccolo, Saxophone, Ukelele, Sight Singing, Viola 

Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Harmony and 
Composition. 

__No longer need the ability to 
life. Just mail coupon or post 
; Sock. Pa us tell you how you cam 
« «“ ” . 

Don’t Be a “Wall Flower” = pushly learm to play your 

ment by note in BD ond 
own home, without a teacher by our New Improved Home 
Steady Method without paying a cert for lessons! Different, 
easier than private teacher way—mo tiresome, dry exer 

Bo inconvemence, no trick music, so “nambers,” yet sim 


wv Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Banjo, Man- 













ay be shut out of your 
to-day for our new Free 
ly, quickly, thor- 





















|, amazingly easy for even a mere child. US. 

I 

FREE Lessons ot tut, 
ia each locality ense to help a& 


We want to bavoses puss at 

vertise our won .. Casy system of teaching music. For @# 
limited time we therefore offer our marvelous lessons free. Only 
charge is for postage and sheet music, whichis small. Beginners or 
advanced pupils. Get ali the proof, facts, letters from_ pupils. 
Amazing offer and fascinating New Book just issued. pis Beast 


i Instruments supplied when needed, c 
U. S. School of Music, $3 Brunswick Bidg., New York yA o uapdan denna eeinnneee 
@ Name.......- pcb esneebeeeeeees 


Address «+ 


Successful Farmers approciate Successful Farming. We try 
to make our service helpful to progressive farm folks. 











NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.) ... 50 BROAD *CLEVELAND 
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Enjoy the Comforts of Modern Plumbing 


gr pet farm home should have good plumbing. The purchase 
of plumbing is an important matter, one that has to be met but 
once or twice in a lifetime. You want to be sure of satisfactory 
service every day in the year, and for many years. Study the 
question carefully and make your purchase deliberately and with the 
intention of securing full value, both in quality and long service. 


Plumbing has been reduced to a 
science. The sizes and dimensions 
of pipe, fixtures and devices have 
been figured with precision. To 
learn the plumbing trade requires 
about four years. Drawings and 
diagrams of installations which look 


very simple on paper are almost 
impossible of execution in the hands 
of inexperienced persons. Get in 
touch with a Contracting Plumber 
in your vicinity. Let him solve 
your problem. 


Write for our color printed catalogue, “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Farm.”’ It illustrates all types of fixtures. 


Standard Sanitary fg. Co., Pittsburgh 
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tandard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” Showrooms and Branch Houses 


.35 W. 318T. *EAST ST. LOUIS 15 N, COLLINSVLLE 
ceeecece 4409 EUCLID 


(ena CINCINNATI. ....00cccseseeves 633 WALNUT 

000s een GLO, EY 311-321 ERIE 

430-449 WATER *COLUMBUS.. 243-255 &. THIRD 

pee .106 SIXTH *CANTON........1106 SECOND ST, N. E. 

*PITTSBURGH, E.E.....6373 PENN AVE. *YOUNGSTOWN........+ 468 W. FEDERAL 
cceeees 14 ®, PEORIA PWHEELING..... 2... 0eenes 3120-80 JACOB 

810 N. SECOND *HUNTINGTON 2NO AVE. AND 10TH ST. 


_ Eee 128 W. TWELFTH ®SAN ANTONIO....... nsanetle 

i iciankatccse weeks .. 918 11TH *FORT WORTH......... 826-830 MONROE 
MILWAUKEE.............. 426 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY ......... 201 RIDGE ARCADE 
*MILWAUKEE......... 311-313 FIFTH ST. SAN FRANCISCO........ 149-55 BLUXOME 
*LOUISVILLE............ 321-323 W. MAIN *LOS ANGELES ..... 216-224 S. CENTRAL 
PNASHVILLE.......... 315 TENTH AVE. S. DETROIT OFFICE... 414 HAMMOND BLOG. 
®NEW ORLEANS............ 846 BARONNE CHICAGO OFFICE ... 1010 KARPEN BLOG 

*HOUSTON,... COR. PRESTON AND SMITH *TORONTO, CAN........ 69 E. RICHMOND 
CBMARBcccccccccve 1200-1206 JACKSON HAMILTON, CAN,........ 20 W, JACKSON 


If interested in Farm Water Supply Systems and Electric Light Plants, write Pittsburgh or nearest branch marked (*) for special catalogue 
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© I make my own clothes? No, 
D indeed. In the first place I do not 
like to sew and in the second place 

it has paid me better to buy everything 
for myself and my family ready-made and 
to devote my spare time to planning my 
housework and to working out of doors,” 
said Mrs. Tom Wilkiris, an energetic farm 
woman who lives near my home in 
northern Iowa. She went on to say that 
it was much more interesting to & to 
measure out the rations of meal they fed 
to their veal calves than it was to bend 
over a sewing machine making French 
seams. When I went thru her house with 
her the truth of her statement went home. 
If she did go to the extreme of buying 
everything she and her family wore as 
the neighbors had told me, and as she 
now said, her method of using her time 
in sensibly poet work seemed to have 
paid her well. Her house was as speckless 
as it is possible for a farmhouse, where 
every room is used every day, to be. The 
linen closet was filled with piles of snowy 
linen. The meal she served at noon, even 


know she was to 


general appearance and material she 
went on to examine it as to the other 
points. As a rule, if the seams were not 
well made she did not purchase the gar- 
ment but put the time she would spend 
later on in mending it into looking farther 
until she found a ent which pleas 
her as to the details of workmanship. 
“In buying coats, dresses or suits I 
think it pays to be especially careful,’’ 
she said. “It is really surprising how many 
of my neighbors who can buy a sprin 
or fall suit only once in three years will 
invest in a faddish style, never realizing 
that the cheap fur on a suit, which is 
inexpensive in the first place, will make 
that suit look twice as inexpensive in the 
long run. Unlike our city sisters we often- 
times must ride over rough roads and not 
always in automobiles either, and we 
should buy clothing with an eye to lon 
wear and serviceability.” Every time f 
buy some outer garment which is cheap, 
I regret it. Either the hem wrinkles or the 








lining is mercerized silk and soon looks 
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SHALL WOMEN MAKE CLOTHING? 


Many Factors Influence the Answer 
By GWENDOLYN WATTS 
she judged it to be what she wanted as to 


was a freshman in high school. Serge 
was a dollar a yard then and it took four 
yards of cloth and a yard of silk for trim- 
ming. For six dollars I made a dress I 
could not have duplicated for anywhere 
near that amount in a store.” 

She went on to show me other records 
of expenditures made for clothing. One 
was for a bolt of nainsook which she ex- 
plained made garments which wore 
twice as long as ready-made garments. 

“T really think it all resolves itself into 
the question of being an adept sewer,” 
she said. “If I figured up the money I 
have saved by making practically all 
clothing for myself and my children, I 
imagine I should have enough to pay the 
six hundred dollars it is takin to send 
one of my children to college this year.” 
Mrs. Thomas home was on a par with Mrs. 
Wilkins’. I should say that they were 
equally prosperous. 

In these estimates, however, Mrs. 
Thomas has put no valuation on her time, 
yet it is on this factor that much of the 








economy of either method depends. The 
average farm 
housewife can _ ill 
afford to figure 





have a guest at 





dinner, told me 
that her family 
did not lack for 
nourishing food. 
A stack < 
magazines on 
living room table 
showed that Mrs. 
Wilkins found time 
to read. The two 
hundred acres or 
more of high priced 
lowa land that 
Mrs. Wilkins and 
her husband had 
been able to pay 
for and the farm 
improvements that 
set their farm 
apart as the best 
improved and man- 
aged farm in the 
county are as 
much a& mon 
ment to Mrs. 
Wilkins’ methods 
as to her husband’s 
management. The 
labor saving de- 
vices in her home 
would make 2 


tho she did not 








compared with t 





short time. 








story of their own. 


SWEEPING 


The process of cleaning the rugin 
the oval picture looks like 
work; doesn’t it? And it is hard 


less sanitary method of cleaning the 
shown in the other photograph. 
Have you a vacuum cleaner to help 
with your house cleaning. ‘ 
cost is saved many times over in a 


time as nothing. 
Every minute 
can be employed to 


_— vantage, 
ut whether she 


can make best use 
of it in sewing or in 
some occupation 
that will bring even 
greater returns 
than the amount 
so saved, will 
depend upon _in- 


CHANGES 


dividual ability 
and desires. The 
natural tendency 


will be to make 
the best and most 
satisfactory use of 
it as far as she is 
able. Quite fre- 
quently too, there 
is the case of weigh- 
ing the economy 
of saving physical 
strength against 
ever useful 
dollar. If the 
money balance 
wins, then the cost 
of labor jumps 
tremendously, for 





like hard 


he up-to-date dust- 


The 








I asked to see 
her wardrobe and 
she showed me a collection of clothing 
any farm woman would be proud to own. 

“There are certain things I look for in 
ready-made clothing,” she told me, and 
explained what she had learned from over 
twenty years of buying ready-to-wear 
clothing. 

“In linen, knit and muslin underwear, 
house dresses and aprons as with better 
clothing, I look first at the general ap- 
pearance and materials and decide whether 
or not the garment is what I want. Then 
| look at the way the garment is made. 
Sometimes the general appearance is 
satisfactory but on close examination I 
frequently find that a sleeve is cut the 
wrong way of the cloth or the seams are 
poorly finished or, again, if they are 
bound with bias tape the tape is not 
matched properly. All these things make 
a defective garment and it takes time to 
remedy these defects later on, if I am 
careless in buying.” 

She went on to say that if a garment 
did not please her at first sight, she 





never bothered to look at it again, but if 





shabby. Then I wish I had set a few 
more hens or tended the runt pigs more 
carefully.” 

A mile to the south, I stopped for an 
hour with Mrs. Thomas. Here I found 
that Mrs. Wilkins’ policy held true and 
it did not hold true. In the family were 
three children, a boy and two girls. 
Mrs. Thomas stated that she never bought 
ready-made clothing unless she had to, 
with the exception of such garments as 
suits and coats of serge or some woolen 
goods. 

“Ready-made clothes are too expen- 
sive,’ was her verdict, “and I’ve sewed 
ever since I was fourteen years old. I 
can make three house dresses in a day at 
about half the cost of ready-made ones 
and they are made in a way that will 
stand the wear and tear of many washings 
and much hard wear.” 

She showed me her account book with 
records of expenditures for ten years previ- 
ous. 

“Here is the cost of a serge dress I 


such items as 
doctor bills, 
extra help and so forth, may enter into 
it. 

Labor should be given a fair valuation 
when considering the economy of per- 
forming it at home in place of paying 
for it with the completed article. 

Just west of the Thomas home I found 
a contrast in conditions to those in the 
other two homes. The children had just 
come from the country school a mile away 
and Mrs. Brunnel from town. The little 
girls wore obviously ready-made dresses 
faded, much trimmed with braid an 
buttons and sagging as to hem. The 
mother’s dress wag a cheap, woolen affair 
which was pulled at the seams. I ex- 
plained the object of my visit and as we 
sat in the dark little parlor she told me 
what I had already guessed, that she knew 
nothing of sewing. She could not even 
cut out a dress and be sure she had done 
it right. 

The oldest daughter was in high school 
and was learning to sew so that she 
helped out somewhat with the problem 





bought for the youngest girl when she 





of managing the sewing. The mother ex- 





To avoid 
a shade that runs crookedly— 


Make sure the roller is a Hartshorn. 
For ona Hartshorn rollerashade must 
run straight! The roller parts are of 
heavy metal, with clean-cut edges. 
They are assembled with watch-like 
precision. 

Smooth action and a well-wearing shade 


results—the shade hangs right and runs 
right, with no slipping, or wobbling. 


Specify HARTSHORN when you order 
shades—it will eliminate all your shade 
troubles. Look for the name Hartshorn 
on the shade wrapper. 


The epring Is the Heart of the Roller. Hartshorn Is the 
only Koller Manufacturer with his own wire mill; he can 
thus make the product up to Hartshorn quality throughout. 











STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 











Hair Often Ruined 
By Careless Washing 











Soap should be used very carefully, if 
you want to keep your hair looking its 


best. Most soaps and prepared shampoos 
contain too much alkali. This dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle, and ruins it. 

The best thing for steady use is Mul- 
sified cocoanut oil shampoo (which is 


pure and greaseless), and is better than 
anything else you can use. 

One or two teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it 
in. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, 
dandruff and excessive oil. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and it leaves the scalp 
soft, and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
lustrous, fluffy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo at any drug store, it’s very cheap, 
and a few ounces will supply every mem- 
ber of the family for months. 

The original and genuine Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil shampoo is made only by the 
R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Make Your Own 





PHONOGRAPH 


/ It 's easy. pleasant work—now. We show you 


ho ev 

Ready ballt Horn, Tone » Motor, and 
metal parts; cabinet pieces, either 
down o1 assembled (see 















b 
market, at about one-quarter 
Plays a)! records. 


Six Beautiful Models 


to choose from, all ready for you to com- 
plete. Don't be with out a pho 

any longer one reel/ in epare 
tim. We will help you. Free records with 
every outfit faction assured or 
motey refunded. 


Agents are Coining Mone 


ing and selling machines. Sharpe o 
Maas. writes: to make or se 











+ several more 
soon. Orders coming fast. What other 
men are doing you can do. Write tedey our Special 
Offer of County control to Agents. 

MODERN PHONOGRAPH SUPPLY CO. 
216 Springer Gidg., 313 South Clinton Street, 













Chicago 


pressed the hope that they could afferd 
to keep her in school but explained that 
the expense of buying her clothing alone 
was inning to prove a burden. When 
I asked Mrs. Brunnel if she was raising 
many chickens that spring she said that 
she was trying to raise at least two 
hundred but had not had much luck since 
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so many of them had died. She thought 
she would be fortunate if she raised 
seventy-five. 

Later when she was showing me some 
of the purchases she had made that day, | 
she brought out a gingham dress for the 
smallest girl. The skirt was finished with 
a facing and one washing would shrink 
the dress until it was far too short. 

The next day I talked to managers of 
stores whose sales of ready-made clothin 
were large. Practically all of them tol 
me the same story. They had classified 
women buyers into three classes. One class 
included the women who bought every- 
thing ready-made and who were shrewd 
buyers. These women looked at the way 
buttonholes were made, the way seams 
were finished, whether the pattern of the 
material was woven or printed and who 
never bought garments unless they were 
thoroly satisfied. 

In the second class are the women who 
only buy ready-made clothing when they 
have to. The third class includes the 
women who buy indiscriminately and 
have little money to expend. They rarely 
examine a garment to see how it is made, 
and they travel from one thing to another 
in attempting to save money at the small 
openings while they spend at the spigot. 

“If women were all in the first or second 
classes,” said one saleswoman who has 
had years of experience, “there would be 
fewer poor families. ‘These women are 
absolutely dependent on what we sell 
them, and for the price they want to pay, 
we can only sell them inferior garments.”’ 


WAYS OF COOKING HOMINY 
Few people appreciate hominy. Being 
made from corn, it is a very good nourish- 








ing winter food. Here are some ways of 
cooking it. The hominy is first soaked | 
over night and then boiled until tender in | 
salt water. Keep plenty of water on it. | 
Drain and use water for soup, if you wish. 
Hominy Soup.—Slice an onion and po-| 
tato into thin slices and boil until tender. | 
Put this into the hominy water with a 
cup of tomatoes, season with celery salt, 
salt and pepper. Serve very hot. 

Fried Hominy.—After the hominy has 
drained, put some of it into your skillet 
with a generous supply of meat fryings. 
Fry until crisp. 

Hominy in White Sauce—Make a white 
sauce after your favorite receipe and add 
the hominy. 

Baked Hominy—Put into your baking 
dish, two or three cups of hominy, beat 
slightly two eggs, add a cup of milk, 
pinch of salt and pepper, and pour this 
over the hominy. Dot with butter and 
bake till done. 

Hominy Fried With Egg—Put a little 
lard in the skillet and heat the hominy 
in it. Break three e over it and 
scramble all together. Each particle of 
hominy will be coated with egg. Season 
to taste. 

Hominy Au Gratin—Put a layer of 
homin 


of grated cheese. Dot with butter and 
repeat until you have enough for the 
family. Almost cover with seasoned milk 
and bake. 

Hominy Griddle Cakes—% cup cold 
hominy, 2 eggs, 2 cups sour milk, 14 
teaspoon soda, 2 cups flour, 4 tsp. salt. 
Warm the hominy and mix with it the 
well beaten eggs. Sift in the flour and 
salt, alternating with % cup of milk, 
till the mixture is ready to beat. At last 





stir in the soda dissolved in a tablespoon- 
ful warm water. Bake on a hot griddle. 
Excellent with maple syrup. 
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THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
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Musterole— 


for Colds and 


Congestions 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 
tion of the lun and 


randmaslapped astinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? How you writhed 
and tossed and begged Grandma 
to “take it off’’? 

That wasmany years ago. Now, 
Grandma gets the jar of Musterole, 
for now she knows Musterole is 
better than a mustard plaster. 

She knows it brings quicker 
relief—and does not blister. 

For coughs, colds and conges- 
tions, this clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard and a 
few home simples is uncommonly 
effective. 

You just rubit on your throat 
or chest. It penetrates way down 
under the skin and generates its 
own peculiar heat which soon 
loosens up the coughand disperses 
congestion. 

Strangely enough, it does not 
feel warm after the first momen- 
tary glow and tingle, but is de- 
lightfully cool and soothing. 

Try it for croup, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds (it often prevents 
pneumonia), headache, neuralgia, 
stiff neck, rheumatism or lum- 
bago. 

Many doctors and nurses use 
Musterole themselves and recom- 
mend it to their patients. 

Keep a jar handy on the medi- 
cine shelf. 

30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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30 Days Free 
prepaid, De 


1 

FUEE SAVER. 
Many exclusive feat 
carries all 


b. New 2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 


This new coat of elegant style is finished 
on both sides. Oneside rich tan dress 
coat, other side storm work coat. Two 
coats for the price of one. Saves $19.00. 
Sells to professional men, business 

men, clerks and appeals especially to 

men for outdoor work. 


Positively Guaranteed Waterproof 


Popular price. Great Seller. Real money for 
agents. Haut sold 16 coats in three . Send 
for free outfit—big swatch book, s plates 
and reversible coat to wear and show. Sell other 


models 

and children. Commission paid same write 

order. We make deliveries. Write foc sample. 
guaran water-proof or money back. 





TRY THIS 
RANGEAT 


OUR RISK 
OVER 100,000 IN USE. All sold on 
Trial. Freight 
amazingly J fe on 
hted with results "A GREAT 
Wonderful Baker. 
Hood, 





Write today 








DO! 
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DON’T TURN UP YOUR NOSE AT 
GREENS 
Properly cooked and served, there is no 


reason Why greens should not be accepta- 


ble on any table. 

Just because of their close affinity to 
“grass” is no reason why they cannot be 
made palatable, and a little care in their 
preparation will result in a dish whieh 
everyone will enjoy. Aside from their 
merits as a tasty dish, one must not for- 
get that greens make an excellent tonic 
for the blood, at any season of the year. 

In preparing greens, pick over carefully, 
removing any discolored leaves, bits of 
grass or other foreign material. Wash 
thoroly, drain and cook until tender. 

If the flavor of spinach is desired, cook 
in the water left on them after washing, 
and their own juice. If a milder flavor is 
preferred cook in -” —_ of wae, 
adding a teaspoon of salt to every pec 
of the greens. As far as health 3 con- 
cerned, it is best not to boil greens, then 
drain and boil again. In this method of 
preparation most of the valuable mineral 
elements so vital to bodily health and 
vigor are thrown into the sink. Steaming 
or cooking in their own juice with just 
enough water to keep from burning is best. 

Bacon, ham or salt pork, added while 
cooking the greens give a delicious flavor 
but there are many other ways of serving 
them. ‘The three following recipes are 
exceptionally good. 

Plain Boiled Greens 
Rinse and clean greens thoroly in several 
waters,- transfer to a stewpan and cook 
slowly until tender, about twenty minutes. 
Seave hot with fresh butter and a little 
lemon juice if an acid flavor is desired. It 
is not necessary to add water. 
Baked ey 

Wash and cook a peck of greens about 
ten minutes. Drain and cho add 
five hard boiled eggs chop Foe. plenty 
of butter and seasoning to suit your indi- 
vidual taste. Put im a well buttered bak- 
ing dish and bake in a moderate oven until 
the greens are tender, usually fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Garnish. 

Greens On Toast 

Clean greens thoroly, cook slowly until 
tender, add plenty of butter and season- 
ing, serve on slices of toast, which have 
been dipped in hot milk. Place an 
penal in milk on each portion.—L. B. 


ECONOMY IN MEASURING 

When you desire to measure out one- 
half cup of shortening, a quick and easy 
way of doing so, is to fill the measuring 
cup half fullof water, then dropinshorten- 
ing until the water reaches the top of the 
cup. Pour off the water and you will have 
exactly the one-half cup desired. This is 
& much more simple way than to try to 
pack the cup half full and besides no fat 
is wasted, for there is none left sticking 
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Swinging wringer wrin 
clothes from washing machine 
or rinsing or blueing water. 
Foot pedal control of wringer. 
All working parts 





WK Meadows Washers are made 





means absolute safety. 


for either belt power or with 
ic motor for any current. 
Most moderate priced wash- 
ing machine on the market 
and most effective. 
ature. It is well worth while. 


MEADOWS MFG. COMPANY 
115 Main St., Bloomington, Ill. 
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_~ for us to sell at highest guaran 


successful home industry differeut than 
FREE YARN TO START 





achine 
us the hosiery made—we for 
ting and send you more yarn E to 
We want other kinds of knitting 











or 
to the sides of the cup.—V. D. 


It’s Just Fun to 
Wash With the 


ees 


| ‘Meadows Power 


Washing Machines 


make wash day a pleasure 
\. for the housewife. 
work or drudgery to washing 
clothes when a Meadows 


Washer is used. 


Washes clothes per- 
fectly in half the time at half the cost of old way. No wear 


or tear on clothes, absolutely safe to use. 


No hard 












WE FURNISH YARN AND SELL YOUR KNITTING 
U can have pleasant and profitable euployment at home all year round knitting 
e teach you; can learn in even- 


clearly 


to you ready to start knitting best 


os Bee hl FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 

proven investment i 100,000 i 4 

want more knitting to fill large cndare and off Standen Winch so elik Homes 

Work Outfit at very low figure. It takes but few dollars to start you or family in 
anything offered. 


STEADY SURE WAGES 
get our guarantee same gs everyone. 


urers of Family Knitting 
home. 11,000 Work 


with Home 


ere 
of dol- 


ths. Thousands 
ors of “‘Gearhart’s’* Knit- 
now 


ter, us ° 
Send 10 cents for Samples of Knitting, Guide Book and Wages Paid. 
GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE CO. 





Dept. XSF, Clearfield, Pa. 
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CAMERAS, HAMILTON RIFLES—Will be given for just a little 


of your spare time. Requirements are easy. Write for complete information. 
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Make Milk 
Into Junket 


Ise surplus milk for Junxet. 
licious and so wholesome ( 
love it and it is the very best fox 
them—and grown-ups too! 


Junket 


MADE with MILK 


It is so 
hildren 
od for 


is easy to make, in a wide variety 
tempting dishes. 


Use Junket Tablets for making plain 
I 

Junket milk-food, desserts, ice cream, 

cottage and other cheese and you will 


never be without them. 
Hansen's Dairy Preparations, 
for making and coloring but- 

buttermilk, etc. 
are the world’s highest 
standard. 


te r, < hee ae, 





A valuable booklet, “‘ The 
Story of Cheese”, free with 
$1 order. Write for free 


Chr. Hansen’s 
Laboratory 
Little Falls, New York 
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Gives a Brilliant 
Glossy Finish 


Saves work, as it lasts 


much longer 
than ordinary polish. Economical— 
le ss used—won't settle and cake in 
the can—easily applied. Won't rub 
or dust off, 
lade by a specia: process, of the very 
best materials. In paste form also— 
> results 
can will convince you—there’s 
\ Shine in Every Drop.” Ask any- 
» who has used it—get a can from 
your dealer today. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works, Sterling, Ill. 
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Can Make $25 to $50 a 


Week in Spare Moments At Home 


g pront 


eries, ¢ 


You 


Make b Ss weaving carpet 


te 


, a few hours a day on the 


Newcomb Automatic Loom 






It’s easy 
We te 


ach you how. 


fo the produc f o 
lo me. WRITE AT ONCE 
or full Jotail sand catalog 


‘eoaeh Loom Co 
440 Taylor St., 
Davenport, towa 





S, rugs, mats, drap- 


The Demand Big | 





| greatest temptations come in the form of 


|clothing as virtues or not, 


| begins to figure that she must wear out 


|in her appearance. 


youngster 
'mostly because she is ashamed to go out 
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MRS. FARMER’S TEMPTATION 


Some wise observer has said that the 





virtues, and before the victim is aware of 
it, he has yielded to the supposed call of 
duty only to find later that the thing that 
looked so plausible and so virtuous was 
really a vice in disguise. Whether it be 
true that all vices masquerade in sheep’s 
it is certain 
that there is a temptation that comes to 
young married women in the country that 
really does pose as a virtue, and deludes 
many out of years of happiness. 

Usually about the time the first baby 
puts in its appearance young Mrs. Farmer 


the necessarily ungainly garments that 
have been all she could appear in for some 
months back, and also she may have 
slumped into the comfortable habit of 
wearing her morning dress and old shoes 
all day. All this is pardonable and the 
only wise thing to Fs when her health 
demands loose clothing, but the first 
minute she can get back to trim dressing 
and normal footgear she should take pride 
But right here is the 
difficulty. With the advent of the new- 
comer, bills have had to be paid and it 
looks so virtuous to make the old clothing 
do, particularly as the baby will need 
much attention and the young mother 
can not go as freely as before. 

So the young wife and mother forms the 
habit of staying at home partly on account 
of baby, who soon grows into a sturdy 
and can be taken out, and 


in faded, out-of-date clothes. 

She consoles herself by thinking of all 
the money she is saving and how = 4. the 
baby gets older she will blossom out in an 
entirely new outfit, but often it does not 
work out that way. The habit of slump- 
ing into worn and unbecoming garments 
and neglecting herself, fastens itself upon 





| most devoted mother, and to recall direful 
jexamples of where young mothers went 


| off 


| that she stayed at home and took care of 
| her children and saved money while shift- 


all their poor husbands could rake and 
|scrape together for new clothes. 


one day an agent unconsciously opened her 
eyes for her. 


| he knocked at the door and referred to the 

woman’s husband as her son. 
feminine pride awoke and from that very 
day that woman was a changed being. 
No Skill Needed | It was later that she told what had hap- 
to learn. | pened, but it did the work effectively. 


died of pneumonia, 
|several small children. 
| life insurance and such stock and imple- 
ments 
| gather up without aid during a few years 


| and even health itself, as the victim keeps 


young mothers like a leech and sucks out 
self respect, the desire to appear young 


at home more and more. Instead of tak- 
ing turns with the young husband in stay- 
ing at home to care for the children when 
the weather is too cold to take them out, 
she lets him do all the going while she stays 
at home to keep things together and do the 
chores Usually there are a lot of people 
with old fogy notions to point to her as a 


and left their children only to return 
and find them dead with the croup or 
some other disease. 

In my old neighborhood at home lived 
a woman who prided herself on the fact 


less housekeepers gadded about spending 


Com- 
placent and serene she wore her faded 
garments and said she was “‘too poor” to 
take in any of the little excursions and 
picnics and neighborhood gatherings, until 


Armed with some sort of 
| housekeeping device that he wanted to sell 


The latent 


an ambitious young farmer 
leaving a wife and 
He had a little 


Last winter 


as an energetic young fellow could 
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This Smile Says 
“T Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have em- 
barrassing moments—so do your friends. 
Is it not worth while to see if all this em- 
barrassment can be avoided? 350,000 per- 
sons are now hearing clearly by aid of the 
Acousticon. A New York physician says: 
“It is of great value tome. I should have 
been obliged to give up the practice of 
medicine long ago if I had not obtained 
this best of all devices for the aid of 
hearing.”’ 


We offer you the 
Famous Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
Just write, saying, “I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon.” Give it a fair trial 
amid familar surroundings—thus you can best 
tell what it will dofor you. Remember, how- 
ever, that the Acousticon has patented 
features which cannot be duplicated. So no 
matter what your past aes have been, 
send for your free trial today 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1358 Candler Bldg., New York 


Dye That Skirt, 
Goat or Blo 


**Diamond Dyes’’ Make Old, Shabby, 
Faded Apparel Just Like New. 
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Don’t worry about perfectresults. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fab 
whether wool, silk linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 
A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


AGENTS: $4 an Hour 


For Your Spare Time 

Make big money without investing 4 
nny. Take orders for New Reversible 
Raincoat—2coatsin one. Oneside hand- 
some black raincoat—other side fine 
dresscoat—latest style. Something new. 
Not sold in stores. Saves customer at 
least $20. Biggest seller ever introduced. 


Make $4,000 a Year 
Biaford sold 26 coats in four days. Act 
qui m now on. No pital re- 

wieel. We make all deliveries 5 oat col- 

het. Commission paid same day you take 
orders. We need a few men and women 
who will oe part or all of their time to 
take ord eat for sample Be first in your 
territory. e. 
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un a rented farm, but when all was col- 
lected together it beeame.evident that the 
wife and mother would have to zet to work 
at once to. support her children. She was a 
trim, progressive, energetic little woman 
who had kept pace with her children, had 
kept up her music, had not neglected her 
clothes, her teeth or herself, but she was 
not trained to do any particular work. 
However kind friends got her a situation in 
town where she could keep her children 
with her and make something toward 
their support together with the carefully 
hoarded money left from the insurance 
and the sale. 

“Mrs. X— how does it happen that you 
never degenerated into a helpless bein 
like so many country women left widow 
with children?” asked her employer one 
day. “You certainly are the exception to 
the rule. I was brought up in the country 
myself and, generally speaking, when a 
woman had a family of three or four chil- 
dren, she let herself go and looked as if she 
might pass for their grandmother.” Then 
the young woman told him that she had 
had to fight the temptation to let down 
in clothes, in study, in music, in manners 
and in everything all her married life. 
“I saw other women economizing to the 
limit and getting more money than we 
had,” she said simply, “but somehow I 
held out, and I’m glad I did.” 

And well she may be glad. She has her 
independent home and is rising in the 
business world while other young widows 
have had to put their children in institu- 
tions or parcel them out among relatives, 
while they themselves eke out a scanty 
existence at poorly paid work. If they had 
kept up the habit of caring for themselves, 
they might get along as well as the young 
woman who overcame the feeling that it 
was very virtuous to give up everything, 
but the habits of years in looking slouchy 
and doing without dental work and cecent 
footgear have spoiled them for paying 
work. It is hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks, the old saying goes, so the better 
plan for wifehood or widowhood, which 
ever comes to the young woman, is to keep 
abreast of her husband, go as much as she 
can, dress as well as he does and never, 
never give her husband and children cause 
to be ashamed of her. Then when pros- 
perity or adversity comes, she will be 
better fitted to meet either, than if she 
considered herself a cipher in the home, 
useful only to keep house and save money, 
which she will be tempted to do over and 
over again in her young married life.— 
H. R. 


KEEPING CHEESE FRESH 
If you are fond of 
cheese and like it in 
its first freshness, try 
the following plan of 
caring for it: Keep a 
small handled tin cu 
of paraffin with a truth 
in it. When you cut 
“off a piece of cheese 
. from the larger por- 
tion just melt the paraffin and brush over 
the gash with a tiny film of wax. The 
ext time you want a piece of cheese you 
will find it as fresh and free from mold 
it can be. This is an especially desir- 
able plan if you are accustomed to storing 
whole or quarter of a cheese for winter 
use. Upon inquiry you will find that small 
cheeses are made especially for family 
which weigh from twenty-five to 
irty -five pounds. A fair-sized family will 
have no trouble in using up one of these, 
especially as cheese can be used in so 
1any ways to take the place of meat.— 
Mrs. W. 














A piece of sandpaper in a small picture 
frame makes the ideal match-scratcher if 
one does not use safety matches. The 
match struck will stop when it reaches the 
frame, instead of going on and leaving an 
ugly streak on the wall, 
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**PHELPS Farm POWER Farm LIGHT’”’ is the 
one plant that does every power chore on your 


farm up to the tractor size jobs. It is a revelation to 
those who know the power limitations of ordinary 
plants. The drudgery of hand power is a thing of the past on 
**PHELPS”’ equipped farms. The nuisance and dangers of lamps 
and lanterns are no more. Electrical comforts available for all. 


Pp im ELP S Farm POWER 


Farm LIGHT 


1—3\4 H. P. belt pulley pulls a heavily loaded line shaft with 

a dozen or more chores. 

2—1500 watt generator (twice ordinary size) drives power 

motors in buildings, yard and house. 

3—In the oversize 16-cell battery is stored reserve electricity 

for power use when plant is idle. 

4—On top of all this ‘“‘PHELPS Farm POWER Farm LIGHT” 

gives 100 FIFTEEN WATT bright, safe electric lights. 
Look anywhere—everywhere—youll find no plant so 
simple. None so easy to care for. Put in water, gas 
and oil. Pusha button to start, another to stop. Get years 
and years of steady service. 
Thousands of farmers are making ‘‘ PHELPS Farm POWER Farm 
LIGHT” pay for itself in a year or less. Its price is a surprise. 
For the dependable ‘‘PHELPS” pulls a loaded line shaft, drives 
motors, charges batteries and burns lights all at one and the 
same time. 
Learn how the “PHELPS” can do the chore work on YOUR farm. ' 
Get ALL the facts, catalog and price, NOW. WRITE TODAY. 


PHELPS LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, Dept. S ILLINOIS 
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He had to be out at his 
work—but he didn't have 
to sneeze and snuffle very 
long. He took the jar of 
Mentholatum and rubbed 
some inside and outside 
his nostrils when he went 
to bed. He soon breathed 
freely again and slept well 
all night. 
























The cold was gone 
‘Mentholatum 
Always made under this signature SKK Ky Z 


relieves chapped hands and 
cracked lips—heale gently and 
promptly. 







Mentholatum is solb 
everywhere in tudes, 
25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1, 


The Mentholatum Co, 
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» Crooked Spines 
~« Made Straight 
An old lady, 72 years of 


. Thousands of 
age, who suffered for many 


Remarkable Cases 
years and was absolutely 
heipless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playing 
ae about the house after wearing 
“@ a Philo Burt Appliance 3 
i> i. weeks. Wehave successfully 
treated more than 30,000 cases the past !7 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
gcicMsittem@tes)it ite me 
how different from the 
SME Gactict MSE t ta om 
leather or steel jackets 

Every sufferer with ; 
weakened or defi > 
spine owes it to 
to investigate thoroughly 
Price within reach of al! 
Send For Our Free Book 


scribe the « 


J a or 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
SIS Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown. N.Y. 








BIG 76-page Style Book, picturing hund- 
reds of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists and Corsets--specially designed 
for Mothers-to-be--sent absolutely free. 
Largest Maternity Specialists in the world. A!! 
appare! made by ourselves rials. Low 
est prices. Send for your book today to Dept. We 3 









tr. separated by p. under 5 ch. of ist row, 
ch. 5, 3 te. under next 5 ch., te: im te., 
3 te. under next 5 ch., ch. 5, 2 te. sepa- 
rated by p. under next 5 ch., ch. 5, 3 te. 
under 5 ch. te. in te., 3 te. under next 5 
ch., ch. 5, 
separated 

under 
5 ch., ch. 5, 


AAW TAP PENT) 


IDE fancy ribbon of a delicate 

shade forms the body of this cam- 

isole. Makea hem on one end of 
this ribbon and put a narrow facing on 
the other, attach snap fasteners to com- 
plete the closing. Put a facing on the 
lower edge of the 
ribbon as a cas- 
ing for the elastic, 
which is cut 
slightly shorter 
than your waist 
measure. Then 
neatly whip the 
crocheted lace 
described below 
to the other edge, 
sew satin ribbon 
shoulder straps of 
a matching shade 
in placeand thread 
draw ribbon thru 
the beading at 
the top of the 
lace. A camisole 
of this type is 
easily and quickly 
made and is beau- 
tifulunderdainty 
summer waists 
and blouses. 
Directions for 
Imitation Cluny 
Lace: No.70 
white crochet cot- 
ton and No. 13 hook. A 
No. 10 hook may be used 
if wider lace is desired. 
Abbreviations: tr. treble 
crochet ch. chain, p. picot. 
First row: Ch. 53 st. 
catch back in 9th st. from 
hook with 1 te. ch. 5, te in 
6th st. from te. just made, 
p. (ch. 5, catch back into 
the Ist ch. with sc.), te. in 
same st., ch. 5, te. in 6th 
st. from te. just made, ch. 
5, te. in 6th st. from te. just 
made, p, tc. in same st., ch. 
5, te. in 6th st. from te. just 
made, p., tc. in same st., 
ch. 5, te., in 6th from te. 
just made, ch. 5, te., in 6th 
st. from te. wk & P-» 
te. in seam st., ch. 5, te. in . 
6th st. from tc. just made, ch. 2, miss 2, 
te. in next or last st. 


Second row: ch. 5 te. in te., ch. 5, 2 















2 te. 
by p. 
next 








Lane Bryant Mitac: NewYork | 








RIBBON AND: CROC 


Dainty Articles for Spring Wear 
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te in te., ch. 2, te. in te., turn) Third 
row: ch. 5, te. in te., ch. 3, 2 te. separated 
by p., under 5 ch. of 2d row, % 5, 
te. under 5 ch. of last row, 7 te. in 7 t 
of second row and 3 te. in next 5 ch 
ch. 5, 3 te. under next 5 ch., 7 te. in 7 t 
of second row 
3 te. under next 
5 ch. (making 13 
te. in each group 
ch. 5, 2 te. sepa- 
rated by p., un- 
der next 5 ch., ch 
3, te. in te., ch. 2, 
te. in last te. 

Fourth row 
ch. 5, te. in te 
ch. 5, 2 te. sepa- 
rated by p. under 
5 ch. of 3d row 
ch. 5, te. in 4th 
te. of Ist group in 
third row, te. in 
next 6 te., making 
7 te. in all, ch. 5 
2 te. separated by 
p. under next 4 
ch., then te. in 
4th te. of second 
group of 13 t 
in 3d row, ch. 5 
te. in te., ch. 2, 
tc. in last te. 

Fifth row: Ch 
5, te. in te., ch. 8, 
2 te. Separated by p. in 5 
ch. of 4th row, ch. 5, te. in 
4th te. or center of first 7 
te. in 4th row, ch. 5, 2 te 
separated by p. under next 
5 ch., ch. 5, 2 te. separated 
by p. under next 5 ch., ch. 
5, te. in 4th te. of second 
group of 7 tc. in 4th row, 
ch. 5, 2 te. separated by p 
under next 5 ch., ch. 8 te 
in te., ch. 2, te. in last tc 
Repeat from second row to 
desired length. 


Beading at top is made by 
fastening thread in first tc., 
ch. 5, thee te. (wind thread 


4 times on hook) in same 

te., ch. 2, p, ch. 2, 2 te. in 3d 

te., ch. 2, p., ch. 2, miss 1 tc., 

2 tc. in next, repeat.—G. 8. 
Irish Crochet Collar And Cuffs 

Irish crochet is once again coming into 


its own. Collar and cuffs of this pleasing 
lace have been shown this winter on some 
of the most stylish of the satin gowns, 
and Irish crochet is now bein 
with the new and exclusive collar and cuff 
sets for spring. This i 


displayed 


lace in one of the 
simpler designs 1s 
@ot difficult to 
make; and 
the collar 
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- By this Red Star you recognize the all-the-year-’ round 
W, oil stove which has all the beauty, strength and effici- 
» ency of a gas range. Women are delighted with its con- 
* venience, cleanliness and marvelous cooking. 
to 

. —the oil stove without wicks or wick sub- 
“ stitutes. 
- —the oil stove that makes gas from kero- 
d sene, gasoline or distillate, and burns it 
, like a gas range. 

—the oil stove with big 8%-lb. gray iron 
to burners that produce enough heat for 
. any cooking or baking. 

1 

- —the oil stove that cooks anything from a 

4 delicate custard to a big rib roast, as 

e deliciously and as quickly as on any 

is city gas range. 

0 

d . . 

t Sold by leading furniture and hardware dealers. Look 


for the Red Star. Write fora copy of the Red Star 
book of cookery tests. 


The Detroit Vapor Stove Co., 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


RED XK STAR 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stove E 
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The finest catalog of high grade shoes for every member 
of the family, ” 


At low factory prices 


Send post card, get this book, learnhow we « 
Save You $3 to $5 on Each Pair 


Latest styles in shoes for every member of the family, at 
prices unheard of, from 79¢ up. 


Six Month’s Cuasemias® Shoes 


Read the remarkable story of these y/- 
Shoes in our catalog--shoe e 

are astonished at the high quality. 

and our low prices, Uf 


Two Remarkable / 
Shoe Bargains ivy 


Men's Biack Dress 
Shoe at $3.98. Style 104, 
Jacob V. Gilman, Me- @ 
Keesport, Pa., wrote 
regarding this shoe, 
“The shoes yousent me 
are what they are pay- 
ing $7, #8, and $9 for 
here in McKeesport.” 


catalog today. 
UNITED STORES CO,, Box 271, Lancaster, Pa. 


arn 535. to 100. WEEKLY 


Sellin the Rebin Robinson Folding 
pt J ome modern 

Tr waterw 

non-leakable. 

10 years. Wpercent of 
Agents coining 


money. 
2 SALES A DAY—S$60 A WEEK 
Get into business for if. Sear has sol 
100 tubs— Hunt sold 32 Whours Debut fin Sdaye, 


doing as well, So 
can you, Demon- 
etrating Tub fur- 
nished on liberal 
plen. Write today 
‘or complete in- 
formation. 


The omy 
Cabinet Mfg. Co 


5183 Factories Bidg. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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rated. | game 9 ch., 


instrument interests you. 

ree trial fasy payments. 
Sold vending music stores 
everywher 


m- work over the 11 ch., 


and cuffs shown here will be found quite 
fascinating in their development. 

The collar is made up of six or seven 
squares or medalions, according to the 
size desired. The given here is 
commenced with a raised rose; the main 
point to be attended to, is to keep the four 
sides equal, when working the round of 
picot bars which surround the center. Use 
a good mercerized crochet cotton, No. 70 
or finer if desired, or an Irish crochet 
thread. 

The Rose: Wind some of the crochet 
thread around a No. 13 mesh, or some 
small object such as an orange wood stick 
to make a moderately thick ring; work 18 
sc. into the ring and join. 

First round: *4 ch. miss 2, 1 se.; re- 
peat all around. 

Second round: *1 se., 6 de., 1 se. over the 
next 4 ch., repeat from * all around. 

Third round: *5 ch., 1 sc. at the back 
between the next 2 petals; repeat from * 
all around. 

Fourth round: 1 se. 8 de., 1 se. over the 
next 5 ch.; repeat from * all around. 

Fifth round: *6 ch., 1 sc. at the back 
between the next 2 petals; repeat from * 
all around. 

Sixth round: 1 sc., 10 de., 1 se. over 
the next 6 ch.; repeat from * all around. 
This comple tes the rose. 

Work 12 picot bars round the rose, mak- 
ing 2 on each outside petal. A a“ 
bar in the model is made of 9 ch., 
into the fifth stitch from the aon Fa * 
make a picot, 8 ch., make another picot, 
4 ch.; join to the petal with 1 se. 

Second round of picot filling: Work the 

last double of last round between the 2 
picots of the first bar ** 6 ch. 1 se. be- 
tween the picot of next bar, turn, 8 sc. 
along the Och. 1 sc. into the next sc., 
turn with 4 ch. * 1 de., 1 ch., miss 1; 
repeat from * along the 9 se. until you 
have 5 de., 5 ch. 1 se. into the end stitch 
of the 9 se.; work 2 picot bars along the 
next two bars of the preceding round; re- 
peat from ** three times more. 
Third round: This round is altogether 
composed of picot bars; there should be 
two complete bars with 3 se. along each 
fan of dec. This makes an increase which 
keeps the square quite flat. 

Fourth round: Work at each corner 
as in the second round, taking care that 
the bridge of 6 ch. comes on the two 
bars worked on the fan of de. There are 
two more picot bars at each side in this 
round than in the second. Continue to 
work as in the last two rounds until the 
trellis pattern is as large as you wish. 
However, six rows, about the rose, form- 
ing three fans of de. in each corner of the 
square will make a collar of sufficient 
width. Should you prefer to have the 
crossbars more strongly — work 10 
de. at each corner fan with no chain 
stitches between. This gives a heavier 
effect. 

When you have several squares all 
alike, they should be joined with half 
picot bars worked in a gi manner 
alternately from one square to another. 
It will be found that there is quite a little 
gap between the corners of the squares, 
forming the lower edge of the collan This 
must be filled in with picot bars. Great 
care must be taken to space the edging 
nicely. 

Edging: around the outside of the collar 
work a straight row consisting of 9 ch., 
fastened in the center of each picot bar 
with 1 se. Along the straight row work 
** 7 sc. 5 ch., 5 se. all upon the 9 ch., 11 
—— }ch., take out the needle, insert it in the 
Free | third of the 7 se., draw thru the loop, 
*3 sc., 4 ch.; repeat 
from * five times more, 3 sc., ‘work into the 
2 se. to finish the pattern. 
Repeat from ** to the end. 

Make a square for each euff, and finish 
it on two sides with the edging to match 





Lyon & Healy 


59-02 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chieago | 


the collar. Fold one corner under when 
basting to the bottom of the sleeve. 
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A Tribute to Our Dead, 
AComfort to the Living 
NY _ well-posted undertaker 
knows there is no such thing 
as a ‘‘dry grave’’— 

That the steel vault of air-tight 
**bell’’ construction is the only 
permanent protection against 
water, ghouls and collapse— 

That vaults of stone, brick or 
cement do not exclude moisture. 

The Clark Grave Vault is built 
from thick plates of ‘‘Keystone’’ 
rust-proof steel, electrically welded 
to air-tightness. 

Every Clark Grave Vault is 
tested to 2% tons water pressure 
and guaranteed to keep contents 
dry for 50 years. 

Adds but little to funeral costs 
—adds mightily to the comfort 
and satisfaction of the living. 


For book of positive proof address Dept. B-18 
The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Town and Starling Sts., Columbus, O. 











Ta coun LIKE MUSIC 


GETJEN KINS 
CATALOG . 


» FREE 


Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 
Weafartel pow es note i eat’ fot 
imlctes Guitar, Bowes 


so eve a $20 
lutely tree. Very smail ok for eo gee 
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outfit free. Write no 
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When a piece of Irish crochet is finished, 
it is generally somewhat crumpled and 
tossed, but this is easily rectified. Place 
it face downward on a softly padded 
ironing board. See that it is properly 
pulled into shape, place a damp cloth over 
it and iron until dry. The iron should 
never come in direct contact with the 
crochet, as it gives it an undesirable gloss. 
It should never be pressed on the right 
because that flattens the work.— 


side, 








Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- 
string personal answers must enclose a two-cent stamp 

A Michigan reader asks: “Is it all 
right to wear a ring on the right hand 
which is not an engagement ring?” 

A diamond ring, which is not an en- 
gagement ring, is usually worn on the right 
hand. Other rings, about which there is 
no chance for confusion, may be worn on 
either hand. . 

A Tennessee reader asks: ‘When you 
give a party for your friends and they 
tell you how much they enjoyed being 
there, what should you say?” 

To friends who express their enjoyment 
of an evening’s pleasure in your home, 
you may say that you are glad they 
have enjoyed themselves and that they 
could be your guest for the evening. 

A Minnesota subscriber asks: “Should 
one always shake hands when an intro- 
duction is made? When is it unnecessary?”’ 

It is not necessary to shake hands at 
any time when an-introduction is given, 
unless you especially wish to do so. Men 
usually shake hands with each other when 
they are introduced, but women seldom 
do. 

A Kentucky reader asks: “Should one 
knock at the door of public buildings, such 
as picture galleries, superintendent offices 
etc., on entering the building? 

It is not necessary to Kenek at the door 
of public buildings, offices, etc., unless 
the office is marked private. In that case 
there will, no doubt, be a reception room 
of some kind where you can gain admit- 
tance thru an office boy or girl, if you 
have business with the superintendent. 

An Ohio reader asks: “When a boy 
friend leaves to go home, should the girl 
accompany him to the door or should she 
remain sitting?” 

The girl should rise and accompany her 
guest to the door. It would be very awk- 
ward indeed to allow a guest to leave with- 
eut such attention, unless there is a 
servant to take your place in doing so, 
and you bid him good night in the parlor 
or drawing room. 

A Washington reader asks: “If a 
gentleman seats a lady at the table, 
should she thank him for it?” 

A lady should thank a gentleman for 
any little courtesy shown her. It is never 
out of place to so express your apprecia- 
tion of little kindnesses done for you. 

An Iowa subscriber asks: 
slice of bread be taken from the plate 
with the fingers or with the fork?” 

Bread is taken from the bread plate with 
the fingers. Never with the fork. 

A Missouri reader asks: “What is the 
most popular engagement ring, if the 
lady does not care for a diamond?” 

If the girl does not care for the con- 
ventional engagement ring, she should 
choose the kind of stone she does want, 
or be content to leave it for the man 
to decide. A pearl solitaire is often given 
in place of a diamond.—Bertha Averille. 


_ We can be pretty sure that if a thing 
ls only “almost right,” it is wrong. 
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This Wonderful Power Washer 
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Makes Wash Day a Joy 
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Here’s joy for you women to whom wash day has-meant long hours of 
hard work—you women who have given up hope of owning a real power washing machine 
because your homes are not equipped with electricity. 


Here’s a wonderful power washing machine—the first and only one of its 
kind—which is operated by a powerful little gasoline motor built into the machine ! 


This Maytag Multi-Motor Washer brings to you all the advantages of the 
electric motor—saves all the hard work of wash day. a 
Set this machine wherever you want to work. Put it in the warm cellar or 
kitchen in cold weather. Put it on the shady porch or in the cool shade of a tree in sum- 
mer. Putin the water and soap and the soiled clothes. Give the starting wheel a little 
flip with your foot and wash day starts. Biggest washes are handled in a few minutes. 
Heavy pieces or light pieces are spotlessly cleansed, while you do other things. 


Then note the swinging, adjustable, reversible power wringer. It wrings 
from the machine into the rinse tub—from the rinse tub into the blue tub—from the blue 
tub into the clothes basket—all without moving the machine—all without a bit of work. 
You merely feed the clothes through this power wringer. 


Why make wash day a day of hardship? The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer 
costs little. It is easy to operate. Comes equipped with a long, flexible metal exhaust 
tube which carries exhaust outdoors. So you can use it in any room in the house. Gaso- 
line and oil for a big wash cost only a few pennies. And, when the wash is done, you can 
operate your churn, cream separator, feed grinder, etc., from the pulley wheel on the side 
of the machine 


Go to your local dealer and see this Maytag Multi-Motor Washer. Have 
him demonstrate it for you. Any woman can operate it eagily. In the meantime, write 
for a free copy of our famous “Household Manual.”’ 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, °°'.103. NEWTON, IOWA 


“Should q| Branches at: Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; 


Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Makers of Maytag Hand Power, Belt Power and Electric Washers 





-Mloloe Ulasher 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 

















Homes Without Electricity 











A TWINE HOLDER 

There is no household article which 
comes into use oftener than a ball of twine, 
and there is nothing more ae ig than 


to get a parcel about half-tied, and then 
to discover that the twine is becoming 
knotted. 

In a word, the ideal which everybody in 
the house has in mind is a twine holder 
that is really a twine holder, and not mere- 
ly an instrument for getting the cord more 
snarled than ever. Consequently, there 
is nothing that one can —~ wn which will 
be hailed with more delight than this 
simple device for solving the twine prob- 
lem. 

Moreover, its use will remove the diffi- 
culty of not knowing just where the twine 
is kept, for half the time you cannot locate 
it just when you want it most. 

All you need to make this attractive 
twine holder is a tin tomato or syrup can, 
and some cretonne with which to cover it. 
The first thing to do is to pierce a hole in 
the exact center of the can at the bottom. 
(See illustration). This hole should be 
large enough for the ordinary ape 
twine, and should be made carefully wit 
a nail or punch, so that there will be no 
rough or jagged edge to cut the twine. 

Next make a row of holes around the top 
rim of the can, as shown in the illustration. 
These holes provide a means of fastening 
the top edge of the cretonne securely, and 
enable you to give the twine holder a neat 
appearance. These holes may be perfor- 





ated by means of a small nail and a ham- 
mer. 

Now cut a piece of cretonne, preferably 
of a small pattern and with a dark back- 
ground, and measure it so that it will be 
of the right size to go around the can. 
Sew up the two edges of the cretonne, so 
that it will slip over the can like a sleeve. 
Be sure there is enough material, so that it 
can be gathered on the bottom. 

You are now ready to complete the sew- 
ing of the cretonne at the top. Turn the 
edge of the goods over the rim, and draw it 
tightly over the can, so that it will present 
a smooth appearance. Then fasten it se- 
curely by sewing thru the perforations in 
the rim. Use considerable care in this 
part of the work, as it is necessary to do it 
carefully to give the twine holder a neat 
appearance. 

Now all you require is a strip of cretonne 
or ribbon to make the hanger. Fasten it 
at opposite sides, as illustrated.—aA. P. 


TREATING AN OPEN WOUND 


For the treatment of an open wound 
or sore, boil water ten minutes and let 
it get t blood heat; take fresh absorbent 
cotton and wash open wound or sdfe by 
letting cooled, boiled water trickle over 
the surface freely. Next, take clean 


cheesecloth and drop into one pint of 
water which contains a heaping teas poon- 
ful of boric acid. Boil five minutes, let 
cool until the cloth can be wrung out. 
Lay (not too hot) on the wound, cover 
with dry cheesecloth.—E. GC. W 
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“I saw 10 farm plants in 
one day—but I didn’t 
buy 9 of them” 
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Se een with 
more than one en- 
a lesson that doubtless 
you learned long ago. An 
electric lighting plant 
isn’t worth bothering 
with unless the engine 
can furnish extra pulley 
power at the same time 
it is charging the batter- 
ies. For thesake of a few 
lights a man can’t afford 
to shut down his farm. 





“So I held out for an 
engine that would score 
on this point. In an 
actual test I saw the 
pully connected to a 
line shaft and running a | 





gine had taught me 6 


can’t write an ad, but at least Pl 
make out better now than I 
could have done the other day. 
Then I was just back from our 
county fair and fed up on peanuts, 
= lemonade and lighting plants. 
looked at a dozen plants and finally ; 
bought one. Whether luck or plain, 
ordinary horse-sense was my guide, 
I think I got agood one. It's a 
Western Electric, and even if you 
don’t agree with me, you may find 
the story of what I did and why I 
did it helpful.” 


U6: Shab 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Schaltz isa 
farmer located near Bartlett, Jil. ' 


ee ae | 
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churn, a separator anda 
washing machine. All 
this while the batteries were charg- 
ing. Whatis more, I canswitch the 
generator off and deliver all the 
engine power to the pulley. 

“But when the salesmen started 
to talk to me about what he 
called ‘portable power,’ I thought 
that was going a bit too far. 
Then he showed me what he 
meant—a general utility motor 
that you carry around the place. 
Just connect it up to any outlet 
or lamp socket, and its ready to 
run your feed mixer, your grinder, 
your corn sheller and any other 
piece of machinery you other- 
wise would have to turn by hand. 
I’m not a fancy farm- 


cooled and running at constant 
speed under any load. An engine 
that burns kerosene but starts on 
gas and runs at first ona mixture 
of gas and kerosene. Then this 
changes to all kerosene as soon as 
the engine gets heated up enough 
to take care of the heavier fuel. 


How long do the batteries last? 
was my first and last question. 
And I kept onaskingit till I found 
somebody who could prove to me 
that his method of charging really 
meant long life to the batteries. 
““*The charge flows in without 
straining the batteries,’ he said, 
‘because as they fill the flow of 
current gradually 





er and I don’t go infor 
frills—but a man can 
steal a harrow from 
me any night if he 
only leaves me my 
utility motor. 


But how about fuel 
and lubrication? 





“The answer for me 





slacks up, till at last 
it is just trickling in 
gently and easily. 
No stress, no high 
pressure, no overflow- 
ing and lossof current. 
It’s an automatic 
regulation known as 
the tapering charge.’ 

“And I feel satis- 
fied that this is what 








is a valve in head en- 
gine with automatic 
lubrication. Air 


This is the 
Power and 
Mr. Schultz 


Western 
Electric 
Power & Light: 










will settle my battery 
troubles once and 
for all.” 


Note: The automatic regulation of 
battery charge, which has proved so 
successful for Mr. Schultz, makes the 
Western Electric Power and Light Out- 
fit strongest at its most vital point. 

If you are interested in what Mr. 
Schultz has to say about the Western 
Electric Power aud Light Outfit, just 
write for booklet SU-2 Western Electric 
Co., at 195 Broadway, New York City. 


Western Electric 
Light outfit that 
talks about. 
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Makes the Battery last longer 
LS aE A NE ENON, OI 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ADVANCE SPRING FASHIONS 


There is no better medium of self ex- 

ression for a woman than her wardrobe, 
ee there she may give full sway to her 
individuality and if she is wise, she will 
select styles that are interesting and be- 
coming and that will be of real worth as to 
fashion and service. 

Coat dresses, one piece gowns, so 

serviceable and convenient, have lost 
none of their popularity. They are shown 
with new and pleasing features and are 
nice for afternoon or calling. 

Navy blue cloth combined with black 
tricolette, velvet or satin would make a 
stylish dress of this character; a bit of 
white lace or plaited ruching at sock and 
sleeve edges need be the only trimming. 

Black and white checked woolen is good 
for a coat suit. 

A smart street dress in blue and white 
checked cloth may have a vestee and collar 
of navy blue angora, satin or tricolette. 

Brown cloth and black taffeta would be 
a good combination for a serviceable dress. 
It could be made with a long over-blouse 
or in tunic effect, using the satin for 
trimming and skirt. A bit of embroidery 
in on brown, and black would be decora- 
tion enough. 

For your suit of dark blue serge try 
inserts of green on the skirt and a vest 
to correspond. 

A w-de sash of nile greem ribbon is the 
only and very effective trimming on a 
simple frock of white voile. The bloused 
waist cut with oval neck opening shows 
inch wide cross tucks which are repeated 
on the skirt. 

Tan color duvetyn or biscuit color serge 
are both good colors for combining with 
brown. 

Suits with very straight lines are smart 
this season. One of dark blue twill is 
embroidered in self color. It seems that 
wherever the use of embroidery adds to 
the newness or originality of a gown it is 
still permissible. 

A very unique and simple trimming for 
a dress of crepe, voile and soft wash 
fabries, would be ladder stitching in 
hes avy silk or linen floss. Embroide ry in 
out ~~ stitch is also effective as trimming. 

\ dress of old blue linen is decorated 
with narrow white braid in a scroll de- 
sign. 

On a dress of dark blue serge, try a vest 

nd undersleeves of heavy silk crepe in 
ts r or black soutache braiding. 

A slip-on overblouse of light green or 
tan linen is effective with embroidery in 
green or white and may be worn with a 
skirt of white ratine or other wash ma- 
terial. 

Skirts are shown with hip draperies, 
tunics and new and effective “apron” 
sections. These latter are often trimmed 
and finished with ruffles. 

Waists in tie-on styles, surplice fronts, 
with vests, and in the new str aight 
basque effects are shown. There is every 
variety so all tastes and figures may be 
suited. 

Foulards both in silk and wash fabrics, 
printed and embroidered voiles will be 
in vogue. A dress of foulard in a small 
pattern of black and white has a skirt 
made with the simplest cascade drapery 
at the hips, and a plain waist with girdle 
fulness. The waist is shaped at the neck 
and filled in with a tiny chemisette of net. 

Sometimes the simplest frocks are made 
) appear most stylish by a little touch in 
the way of trimming. A dress of olive 
green velours shows a tiny vest of batiste. 

\ violet ribbon girdle on a dress of gray 
tin is unique. 

\ dress of orchid color taffeta has a 

h of silver ribbon. 

\ dress of blue 
of colored embroidery. 


has bands 


linen 
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Automatic. Everythin 








light socket. 
Write for Catalog and two 


very valuable booklets on 
Household Cleaning. Sent Free. 





The picture 
ghowethe Auto- 
matic 

> No. 5. 
t has plenty 
bench room for 

threeextratubs 























PERFECTION 


‘SEWAGE scS>- 
DISPOSER in: ose 


Makes Farm Homes 
As Convenient In Sanitation As City Dwellings 
Destroys all 
from bathroem, fotlet, kitchen 
When once installed, no expense or attention required. 
Nochemicals used. Sewage is digested by natural bac- 
teria. Nothing but clear water leaves the tank. No 
skill required to set--you can do it yourself. Made 
of cement--lasts forever. 
architects and engineers. 
Write for full description 
and Unqualified Guarantee 
UNITED CEMENT PRODUCTS CO. 

379 Board of Trade Bidg., indianapolis, Ind. 


No Cleaning Out Ever Required 
is your son dis- 


Mr. Farmer::':*:i 


you want him trained to business that will 
keep him in touch with farm life? You know 
the J. R. Watkins Co. products, for 50 
years the standard in farmhomes. Wewill 
train your son to salesmartship while he 
is earning $1500 to $5000 a year. Get your 
boy established as a businessman among 
hisown class and he will prove a credit to 
you. Write us today for our method. 


J. R. WATKINS CO., Dept. 106, Winena, Minnesota 











Saves Four Hours’ Time 
Every Wash-Day 


An Automatic Power Washer in your home will save 
ee four hours every washday. Think of it! 


ours a week means twenty-six working days a year— 
nearly an entire month—that you may have for recreation or rest. 


A Clean Tubful Every Ten Minutes 


That is the speed with which your washing is put through with the 
from heavy blankets and overalls to lace 
curtains, washed perféctly clean in ten minutes, with- 
out the least damage to the filmiest garment. 

The Automatic Power Washer is equipped with a 
pulley to be driven by any gas engine. Electric Models 
may be operated by the electricity generated by the 
farm lighting plant. Just attach to any electric 
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‘THE BELL TAILORS 


Adame st Green St., Dept: 553, Chicago, 





NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


avesYou48: 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
Orr Breakin All Records—’ 
Greatest Olfer Ever Made 
value of an Adler Organ in your own home 
ean never be measured in dollars and cents. Be- 
cause | want every family to know the —s 
oy and the delights of sweet organ music 
ve originated the wonderful Adler plan of sell- 
ing organs which has made the **Adier’’ a house- 
hold word—more than 100,000 of these famous 
: ng are in the homes of the people. Send 
coy - bi a ty ey FreeOr 
— how you can have the Wor: yy 
Organ —winners of highest prize at 
Louis World's Fair, also winners of Gold 
Medal at National Conservation Expost- 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, sent to your 
Payments bome without paying a cent fora 


howe FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month free—if it does not 
prove all I claim—just ship it back to 
me—and your trial *tcost you 





buy. 
jence small amounts. 


















every cl 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me. 
The Adier is one of 
the World's Best Or- 
gans at an extra- 
ordinary iow price. 
50-Year Guarantees 


tory one of the 
(greatest in ex- 
istance) at my low- 
est wholesale fac- 
tory prices. The 
Adier Pian saves 
M. u big money. 
ail Coupon 









Adler, Pres. 
Adler Mig. Co., 
53 W. Chestnat St..Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
l Organ Book. 
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— \ he Old 
Stove Master” 


Pll SAVE You 


25% to GO% ona 
Pipeless Furnace! 


Because I build them myself. You 
can't beat the price of the man who 
makes the goods, Friend. 


Write and Get My Book, FREE 


quoting my direct-to-you- from- fac- 
tory price. Also get my offer on 
Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges, Kitch- 
en a sts and Tables, Phono- 

raphs, Fireless Coo kers, Cream 

eparators, Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machines, Indoor C losets, 
Paints and Root ing. I'll quote easy 
terms, give you an unconditional 
guarantee and pay the freight. 

Ask for Catalog No. 985 

ef 

The Old Stove Master’ 


azoo Stove Co., 
oo, Mich, 


A Kalamazoo 


weet Direct to You” 


mistered 































SUGCESSFUL FARMING, 
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Grasp your chance to a. - 

get amazing shoe by t 

values at this Big Bar- none 

CHARACTERISTICS OF NORMAL gain Shoe Sale. Shoe | 1 } 
CHILDREN problem solved. Get the |B Whe 

VAST amount of statistics have Py phe rape omen ‘4 no! 

been gathered to provide a standard of leather—all the latest de. late,’ 
toward which the child inits normal —— and beststyles. Profits |B or. 
growth and development tends to conform. Sassen Bhoe | that 

Children may vary to a small extent at Tarps guaranteed sprin 
from this standard, and still be well and waste your shoe money. | Pit 
healthy, but when there is marked devia- Let the Bond Shoe 
tion, it is at best a danger signal that Makers show you how to mo 

’ ot og he . ok, z “ buy direct and get the moth 
should never be ignored but the cause utmost for every harm 
sought for and removed. penny. We are Nat 

pa manufacturers Natu 

The best help toward a knowledge of and know how ordin 
what to expect in your baby is to know to give you ab- thing 
what constitutes a normal child. sotute shoe ie ior | 

; protection. e! 

We often hear the expression, “‘a happy > e that 
baby is a well baby.” Nothing truer was forAll the Family child. 
ever said. The healthy baby, well satis- the spons 
fied with its daily rations, may exercise . blam 
its lungs in a good, streng howl, but it will | | sove « _- by his d 
never be peevish, fretful nor whiny. If it | | and girls all get'in on this rema. 
is, look then for improper nourishment or | | $®°¢ natul 
real illness. Not only should he be smiling adve! 
and contented, but his skin will be clear a rea: 
and rosy, his eyes bright and intelligent, | — eae “for 
and he will very early in his life be re- ‘ M 
sponsive to all that goes on about him. No 

The safest indication of a normal devel- its ba 
opment is a constant increase in weight comp 
and height. The first step in the Govern- for it 
ment wns Roving Campaign, with Lay SHOES Guaranteed |B isin! 
we are all familiar, was this noting o . ‘ 
weights and measures. This shows its To Wear Six Months + 
absolute importance in judging a baby’s reat "then seod for the Bond Stee Makers Bargus could 
condition. can a7 

It makes no particular difference if a kitter 
baby is born of thin or fat parents, from than 
those who are brawny or puny; the well safer 
baby will invariably be well cushioned with face. 
fat. His birth weight will lie somew here germs 
between 6 and 10 pounds, and if he is small 
developing as he should, this weight will be and t 
doubled in six months and tripled in a year. use it 

Up to six weeks, a baby is merely a little two 1 
warm bundle of sleeping and eating Sactin 
humanity. At that age, we may notice, are O} 
some day, that our zealous efforts at love If 
making are being rewarded with a fleeting, nothii 
uncertain smile. From then on, the babe them 
becomes a distinct personality, whose de- for cle 

| velopment we can see progress day to day. If 

| At four months, during his bath he will dilute 

| show a decided desire to hold his head up, lf k 
and survey the world. This is right. use pe 
Later, in that same month, he will be able remo 
to steady that wee, wobbly head and hold clothe 
it erect Tho he may seem strong enough does 3 
to sit up in a chair bolstered with pillows, on co’ 
it is not until the seventh or eighth month called 
that he can accomplish this without props. never 

But as early as three months he will where 

recognize his mother’s oe face, and white 
greet it with a wide, toothless grin. At SS! vanist 
Goan ae mpl] 

Nine months is a month of happenings. turn en A AY and COOAS ie 
Unless he is so heavy as to make his weight @e Oliver Oil-Gas Burner the ge 
burdensome, the ordinary, venturesome tte ettateeent Get Gabe cay sun al 

baby will be discovering the purpose of his cooking or heating stove a gas stove. No 

coal or wood. and es better 
own small feet. Tho the average age for on Gat or weal te ts Gums Gove 
walking alone is not before a year, he will Makes Its Own Gas — onal a Eve 
endeavor to bear his weight on them and ‘one-fourth the cost of city gas. Everybody knows ow « 
struggle about with the aid of chairs. we te eh gt ey eurtad 

Some mothers whose babies walk very ping. shoveling, poking and dragging of coal. Saves ropes 

late, delude themselves with the belief | J yoo reguiate heat with valves. Simple, safe, easily follow, 
that it is just “laziness,” or ‘“cowardness,” Le “Taste aly ost8 on erate. Ne of mu 
and a dozen more excuses. users. IN USE YEARS. the is 

These are words, just words. The| J SAVES MONEY-- FITS ANY STOVE idk 

healthy baby, knows neither fear nor lasi-| § 6, Steer, motels. one fee, Opary stove. aap 
ness, usually the reason is to be traced to gpiene bwescne quay more tus ~@ with b 
a diet so rich in sugars and starches, that ~ 4 ;*~ Co., ‘o.¢.. staple 
he has accumulated a mass of unhealthy 2012 Pine St., St, Louis, Ma “ put tes 
flesh, that makes him soft muscled and From See Frenciees. whe 
too hes avy for his small feet. Or he may be “Gasanintine cur ois as we de. auuies off I the b 
suffering from malnutrition, and be actual-| .hmmne doubly vatuable to prospective buyer Mi keepin 









ly lacking the 







discover the reason. 
























ice to six months and there will be at least six 
shoe|f by the time the baby is a year old. If 
Bar. none appear by the time he is eight months 
Shoe fe old, his diet, not his ancestors, 1s to blame. 
ew 'f When you hear a mother remark, that she 
kinds is not worrying, “all of her family teethed 
eat de. | ME late,” take it for ted that likely they 
: — i were all victims of the same improper diet, 
owear |fm that she is pursuing with her own off- 
Don't | spring. . 

Shen It is not my intention to frighten moth- 
howto |i ers. The undue anxiety of overzealous 
yet the mothers is productive of almost as much 
es |i harm, as those who are too careless. 
turers Nature can be counted on if given even 
w how | ordinary encouragement, of setting most 
ant things right. But when a mother finds 
=> her baby falling far below the standard 





that authorities have set for the normal 
child, it is time for her to take the re- 
sponsibility from Nature and find the 
blame for it in either his daily habits, or 
his diet. The modern mother no oy 
remarks resignedly: “I guess its just hi 
nature to be thin,” like the well known 
advertisement she is aware that “there’s 
a reason.” —M. M. E 















.MORE USES FOR PEROXIDE 

No home now-a-days should be without 
its bottle of hydrogen peroxide. Probably 
comparatively few homes are without it 
for its value as a germicide and general 










di |B disinfectant has been broadly published, 
hs but. a good many people have not made 
— it their servant in as many ways as they 
_ could. : 

_— A little scratch from a pin or from a 
yx kitten’s sharp claw may be no worse 





than painful for a little while, but it is 
safer to pour peroxide over the hurt sur- 
face. We never can be sure that harmful 
germs have not been carried into even so 
small a thing as a scratch. In case of cuts 
and the more serious injuries be sure to 
use it, generously and to apply at once for 
two reasons—to prevent chance of in- 
fection and to avoid extra pain. But these 
are only some of the places for peroxide. 

If teeth are stained or look yellow, 
nothing can beat peroxide for whitening 
them and it is also good for the gums and 
for cleansing the mouth. 

If the throat is sore gargle it with 
diluted peroxide. 

If hands or finger nails are discolored 
use peroxide on them, and also use it to 
remove obstinate stains from white 
clothes. Unfortunately, the fact that it 
does remove colors, prevents our using it 
on cologed clothes. There are many so- 
called remedies for ink — but I have 
never found anything that would any- 
where near equal peroxide for ink on 
white clothes. The stain may not all 
vanish in the peroxide bath but at least 
the foundation will be knocked from under 
it so that washing will remove it in nine 
cases out of ten. In the tenth case lay 
the garment on the snow or grass in the 
sun and let it finish the work.—R. N. 
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‘oil IRONING HINTS 

at Everyone who has done y= knows 
21 bow difficult it is to keep tablecloths 
op- curtains, and sheets from becoming soiled 
we. by coming into contact with the floor. The 
y following is a good way: Take a piece 
, of muslin about four inches shorter than 





ironing board and about five feet 
le. Make a hem an inch wide all around. 
ew a tape to each corner and finish tape 
ith button and buttonhole. Put a small 
aple at each corner of the ironing board; 
put tapes thru these and button under 
the board. This makes a pocket under 
the board which holds garment, 
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strength to make trial of 
walking. A baby who does not attempt to 
walk by the time he is fourteen or fifteen 
months old, should be taken to a doctor to 


As for teeth, they vary in their appear- 
ance, and are another sure indication of a 
normal vitality. The first ones appear at 





PATENT What You Invent. tc 


le e 5 © at 
allowed. Established 1882. 
Franklin H. 


SUCCESSFUL. FARMING 












































“Just Like New— | 
I washed it in my ONE MINUTE” 


“Washday is so easy with my new One Minute Twin Tub Washer. While 
my heavy garments are being washed in one tub I put my lighter fabries and lingerie 
in the other, and it does them just like new. I never do a bit of rubbing by hand, 
and my clothes never show the least sign of wear or tear. I am always through and 
have “A Snow White Line when the clock strikes nine.” 

—— 


NE TASHER 


The One Minute washer has been in farm homes for twenty years, and all this time 
the manufacturers have been improving it to make a machine that will do perfect wash- 
ing and remove the hard work from washday. The One Minute of today is the result. 


; Here are some of the features of the One Minute that the modern housewife knows to be best 
in washing machines: Louisiana kiln-dried Red Cypress tub—it keeps the water hot—wood that will 
not rot, soften, or warp; the Peg Dolly which does the rubbing is White Gum, wood without a grain— 
can't splinter, crack, or split; reversible swinging wringer, safety release; aluminum plated frame; 
electro-galvanized screws and bolts. There is nothing to rust about a One Minute. 


10,000 dealers all over the country are placing the One 
Minute in the homes of satisfied users—Electric, belt 
power, and hand machines—a model for every home at a 
price for any purse. Ask the dealer in your town to 
demonstrate the One Minute for you—or see your neighbors. 





One Minute Mfg. Co., 
121-4th St., Newton, Iowa. 
Please send your “A B C Book” for children 


: and your free book on “Clothes Washing and 
Write for our Free “A BC" book for the kiddtes, also our Dry Cleaning.” 
instructive booklet “Clothes Washing and Dry Cleaning.” 
* 
One Minute Mfg. Co., ind scipsdircokcademssps ~sndeaibeglaen 


121 Fourth Street 


Newton, Iowa 
















Here, Neighbor, is where you 
can “knock off” a good, big part of 

the price you expected to pay 

for that new stove or 


for my cata- 

log showing the 

most beautiful hot blast and 

oak heaters, base burners, steel and 

cast iron ranges that you ever laid eyes on. 

All quoted at my factory-to-you pri pre- 


paid to your 

Also i 

Pipclase Furnaces Bitches athe aa eee Pha 
Pome ty a ey Mey SL 
Paints and Roofing. Ask for Catalog No, 

**The Old Stove Master’’ 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs., 
ye cevreviite WAU 
neaeee Direct to You 


See 


2 ager ai 
if 











for blank 
and 


I patent is 
Inventor's guide FREE, 


- Hough, 516 Loan & Trust Ridg., Washington, D.C. 


wit 








keeping it free from dirt. 





| We Guarantee all our advertisements. 
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raBehed Sraat Potatore Deiiows | whipped cream. Any other fruits may by 
1 c. of brown sugar 2 tbsp. butter used with a pleasing result. 
2 tsp. salt 2 c. water : Pineapple Tapioca 
, 6 pieces n 1 c. boiling water e. minute tapioca 
Mix the sugar, water and bacon and]! pt. pineapple : Sap, eee 
boil, without stirring for three minutes, ‘3 tom alt | Aone Pat pot , 
pour over the potatoes, which have been Whipped cream 
peeled and cut in halves, and placed in} Soak the 2 tbsp. of tapioca overnight 
a pan. Add the salt and pepper and place in a little water. In the morning put it 
a the slices of bacon on top. Cover tightly into the milk and boil slowly until tapioca 
a. and bake in a moderate oven for one/is soft. Then add the a of two eggs, 
hour, baste frequently. well beaten, with one-half cup of sugar 
omato Chili and flavor to taste. Let boil ten minutes. 
3 0c. canned tomatoes 2 tsp. salt T : he: 
©. onions, chopped 4% tap. celery salt ake off, have whites beaten to a stiff 
ie chopped pickle 2 c. soft bread crumbs froth and stir thru. 
1% ©. cooked rice 4 ©. butter. " Perfection Salad 
Mix the tomatoes, onions, pickle, rice, | 3 tbsp. gelatine, granu- 3 c. cabbage, chopped 
salt, celery salt and half the crumbs, pated ail +4 e. eee ehepped 
° - ® ° ; ° r - 4 . Chil sau 
and pour into a well buttered baking dish, | ; 14 c. boiling water 1 tsp. aol 
having a wide top, mix the rest of he] 2 thsp. lemon juice 1 tbsp. cat 
‘Aj 
Perfection 
\ ¢ Salad 
o A (SV (te ‘ 
¥ 4) eG .) Ve f \ 
hyd 7, 
© SPHILIPSBORNS Xs 
‘ S Kew 
Spring Style 
Book-and New 
$1,000,000 Buildin 
sas : , : crumbs and the butter, melted and ; vA 
Philipsborn s Spring Style Book, placed on the top. Bake in a moderate 7 
bearing our 30th Anniversary Greet- ||| over for half an hour. Ne oT 
ings, opens all the varied resources Soft Gingerbread __ — 
| of our new Million Dollar Building. 1 c. lard 2 tbsp. ginger : Te 
| Ten Thousand Special Offers | eel i = ~~ peak ts Fee i oon water oe five 
|| Allstyles approved by IRENE CASTLE, |j} —_  c- polasees i: until diseolved, add all’ the rest of the 
™~ Pen alan ED os ic ou 3 tsp. sods ‘ ; SS: . f -] Ss ; Une 
i} PHILIPSBORN’S FASHION AUTHORITY. Melt the lard and add the egg yoiks, | ingredients and pour into a well moistened G 
t} All-Silk Poplin Dress well beaten, add the milk, molasses and | mould. Set in a cold place for one hour, bi 
i] ada the flour, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, salt | or more. Serve with salad dressing. ev 
saqsect eS 98 4 and soda, well mixed and sifted, beat the Baked Apples Cheesed 
| eap at $1 ; ~ - tus ‘nutes and ti are- 12 apples 4 c. brown sugar 
| Our price prepaid 4 4126 X mixture for two minutes and then care 1 c. grated cheese $c. water 
| 4126X. Made of all- ? 7 98 fully cut and fold in the egg whites.} Wash and core the apples and refill the 
i| pad a ¢ 4 — Pour into a well buttered baking pan. cavities with the sugar and cheese mixed 
|| Pretty. button trim- Prepaid Bake in lew oven Da Sere Sve minutes. | Place in a pan and add the water and bak: 
j| ming. Latest “1920"style oo celal  6te.enmebebe in a moderate oven for thirty minutes or 
¥ — = he ang . 3 c. tomatos 2 c. cooked chicken until tender. These are served as a vege- 
; BI ick, Navy Blue or J 114 c. cooked green 2 tsp. salt table to accompany meat. 
| Bien eke : 1 tsp. pepper 7 
|} Pium. Price, _pre- j pepper Date Nut Puff Balls 
— Weer fa / 3 c. flour 6 tsp. baking powder 
' I 14 tsp. salt 3 a. wows sugar 
1s c. fat 4 c. dates chopped 
Values - J re c. nut meats 14 c. milk 
Silk Dresses... / ; 2 caus ' 
hes se $7.98 up Mix and sift the dry _ingre- 
Wash Dresses. | dients together, cut m 
_sona== $1.8 up the fat with a knif 
Silk W $2.58 up and then add the dates, 
ee $ nuts, and the eggs and 
ash Waists._. i 
cinmnesti 98c u milk mixed @ogether. 
Pp - 
Cloth Skirts... Mix all together care- 
a 6 —t—~—~=«COi ww ww www $2.98 up fully, using a knife until 
4 Suits__..$13.98 up a soft dough is formed. Drop 
Millinery..... 79 up as upon a buttered pan, 6pacing 
Shoes........ 8c up one inch and baking ina quick 
j Boys’Suits. $2.98 up Mix the ingredients and pour into a] oven for twelve minutes. 
\ ae 4 A Chil- well buttered baking dish and bake Baked Meat, ba v= 4 Style 
pose, for twenty minutes in a moderate oven. tg Se Sl Se sheed potaters 
Buttered crumbs may be placed on the 1 tsp. paprika 4 tap. salt 
We Prepay top if desired. Any cooked meat may be _ 2. water 
; Charges substituted for the chicken. Place one slice of the round steak in 4 
Everything de- Canned Peach Roly-Poly well buttered baking pan, arrange the 
livered to your 3c. flour | 1 egg . onions and potatoes on top, sprinkle with 
4 tsp. baking powder 1c. milk - he 
|| very door fully 1g tsp. salt 2 c. peaches salt and the paprika, place the other 
. || Prepaid. 4 tsp. sugar be Frown sugar slice on top, and pour the tomato over 
» fat =o. Gaanmnen é Th id th rater and the cover 
Mone 4 : ( ate : all. Then add the wate 
B 4d Mix and sift the flour, baking powder and bake in a slow oven for two hours 
ac and salt, and sugar. Cut in the fat with Baste frequently. 
if not satisfied. a knife, slowly add the egg and milk Ch Delight (Twelve Glasses) 
; las h is formed. Pat out to Sy een cui 
SEND FOR until a soft dough is formed. 3c. cherry juice. (un- 1c. apple juice. 
: BOOK la one-half inch thickness, spread = sweetened). Le. sugar 
| peaches over the dough and sprinkle wit 1c. lemon juice. == 7 ©. water 
. =O | sugar and cinnamon. Roll up as for aj Boil, without stirring, the water and 
re | jelly roll and cut off one inch slices. Place | sugar for five minutes, allow to cool and 







DSRADK ye mi J he 
LI 08 1K & side by side on a buttered pan and bake] add the fruit juices. Set in a very cold 
DEPT.214 “WP | in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. | place for one hour, or more and serve very 


CHICAGO, ILL. Serve warm with sweetened cream or | cool with chipped ice —L. B. W. 
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Globe Pipeless Furnaces are 
built in various sizes to meet 
every heating requirement. 
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GLOBE 


PIPELESS F 





One Register Heats 
Every Room in the House 


OES this interest you—a modern heating system at 

a price that represents about 5c a day when dis- 
tributed over the number of winters your whole house 
will be heated thoroughly ? 


That’s about the price of a Globe Pipeless Furnace. 


Can be installed quickly and economically. No tearing 
up of floors, no mutilation of walls or ceilings. A few 
hours’ work and your Globe Pipeless Furnace is ready to 
distribute clean, warm, moist air evenly and thoroughly 
to every room from one register, without dust or dirt 
of any kind. 

And how you'll save money on fuel bills! The Globe Pipeless 
Furnace actually reduces fuel bills 25% because it gets all the heat 
out of every pound of fuel. Hard, soft, slack coal or screenings, 
wood or coke—all release their maximum energy in clean heat 
when burned in the Globe Pipeless Furnace. None of the energy 
is lost in gas or smoke. 

No unnecessary heat radiation in the cellar—another big feature. 
Operates easily. Holds fire from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 
Castings are made so that heat will not break or crack them. Models 
for every type and size of house. A lifetime of winter comfort. 

See your dealer this week. He will gladly show you the Globe 
Pipeless Furnace and explain its economy and dependability in 
detail. 

Interesting Literature Free 
Write for it. Describes and illustrates every detail of Globe 
construction and operation. Explains just why the Globe 
Pipeless Furnace is the most economical heating system for you. 
THE GLOBE STOVE AND RANGE CO. 


*‘Master Furnace Builders” 


Dept. B-8 Kokomo, Ind. - 
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4 Send 10c In silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date Write your name and address inly > 
Catalog Notice Soij,wana summer 1930 Catalog. contains How to Order Patterns fhi'in jul ‘Be caret a bi 
550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose price Dat- in 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (ilius- tern and address a letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Moines w 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. Iowa. Patterns will not be exchanged. Please do not request it. 
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3131 Waist—2818 Skirt. A Stylish Combina- 3163—A Pretty Gown. Navy blue taffeta was | The pattern is cut in 4 sizes; 2, 4, 6, and 8 yeart on t 
tion. This is a very pretty style for georgette and | used for this model with a vest of ecru batiste | For a 6 year size 344 yards of 27 inch mat« rial wi it w 
taffeta combined, or for crepe de chine and chiffon, tucking and lace insertion. Silk or crepe of a con- required. Price 10 cents. last 
net and georgette, and also for linen, batiste or | trasting color would be equally effective. The 3154—Becoming School or Play Dress. As fri 
voile. The waist is cut in 6 sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, | pattern is cut in 7 sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and | here illustrated striped seersucker and chambray el 
$2, and 44 inches bust measure. The skirt in 7] 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 will require 75% | were used. Serge and plaid suitings would bes 
sizes; 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches waist | yards of 38 inch material. The width at lower edge | good combination. Silk, velvet, linen, voile an‘ D 
measure. To make the dress for a medium size will | of skirt is 1 yards. other lingerie materials also are suitable for this 
require about 6 yards of 30 inch material with 1% 3159—A Pleasing Frock. Percale, gingham, | style. raid, veining, stitching or embroidery, befo 
yard for the overblouse. The skirt measures about | chambray, lawn, challie, serge and gabardine are | forms a suitable trimming. The pattern is cut = Veg 
134 yards at the lower edge. Two separate patterns, | all attractive for this style. As here illustrated | sizes; 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 6 will require 2% 

10 cents for each pattern. dotted blue and white printed voile were used. | yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 
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3153—New and Stylish Model. It shows a 
new basque waist with vest portions. It is suited 
to mature as well as slender figures, and is appro- 
riate for sitk, cloth and wash fabries. The pattern 
*¢ cut in 6 sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 38 will require 6% pone of 44 
inch material. The width of the skirt at lower edge, 
with plaits extended is 244 yards. Price 10 cents. 
3133—New “Tie On” Style House Dress. 
The usual house dress materi such as gingham, 
seersucker, percale, etc., are suitable for this model. 
The pattern is cut in 7 sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. The width of the 
dress at its lower edge is about 14% yards. Price 
10 cents. 
3137—A Practical Apron Dress. As here 
ictured, blue chambray was employed with striped 
Pine and white gingham for the trimming. Linen, 
khaki, alpaca, voile, repp and poplin, also percale 
and lawn are suitable for this style. The pattern 
is cut in 4 sizes; small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 
40-42; extra large 44-46 inches bust measure. For 
a medium size 4% yards of 36 inch material will be 
required. Price 10 cents. 
3142—Pretty Party Frock. Lace, net, crepe or 
chiffon could be combined with silk, satin, duvetyn 
or velvet. The style is good also for linen, batiste, 
poplin, voile, and other similar fabrics. The pat- 
tern is cut in 3 sizes; 12, 14, and 16 years. Size 16 
will require 434 yards of material inches wide. 
Price 10 cents. 
3152—Style for a School Dress. Gingham, 
percale, lawn, linen, taffeta, and serge are ap- 
propriate for this model. Brown and blue plaid 
suiting with white pique for trimming was em- 
ployed in the made model. Pattern is cut in 4 
sizes; 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. A 10 year size will 


require 35 of 36 inch ma‘ . The sleeve 
may be oA Joa in wrist or elbow length. Price 10 


cents. 

3141—A Simple Dress. As here showr, natural 
shantung was selected with embroidery in red, and 
bright red buttons for trimming. Gingham, lawn, 
percale, voile, china silk, challie, repp, poplin and 
velvet would be good for this design. The pattern 
is cut in 4 sizes; 2, 4, 6, and 8 years and will re- 
quire 2% yards of 27 inch material for a 4 year size. 
Price 10 cents. 

3158—A Smart Combination Garment 
Muslin, lawn, cambric, dimity, crepe, silk, wash- 
able satin and crepe de chine may be used for this 
design. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes; small, 32- 
34; medium, 36-38: large, 40-42: extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. medium size will require 
3% yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 


THE THOUGHTFUL LETTER 
WRITER 

I have a fnend who is, i think, the most 
thoughtful letter-writer in the world. 
She has a book in which is written not 
alone the names and addresses of friends 
and “friendly relatives,” but special dates 
connected with each one. Always there is 
the birth-date, and, if the person is mar- 
ried, the date of the wedding. If family 
deaths have occurred they, too, are re- 
corded, and in the case of married cor- 
respondents, their children’s birthdays are 
set down. Every Sunday this woman runs 
thru the recorded dates and jots down 
those occurring during the coming week. 

pretty birthday card goes to an old 
schoolmate whom she has not seen for 
years but with whom she has constantly 
kept in touch thru the medium of the 
mail; a short, cheery note brightens the 
day which marks the close of a year of. 
lonesomeness for a motherless friend. 
Her weekly letter to the folks at home 
mentions the wedding anniversay so near 

hand. Always her cards and letters 

just fit’; they strike a responsive chord 

in the recipient’s heart every time. 

Perhaps you know how a card or letter 
arriving on your birthday when you feel 
that you are now too long past kiddyhood 
to be remembered by aught but members 
of your own family, sends you singing 
about the house, younger, rather than 
older, in spite of the close of another year. 
rhe same is true of a wedding anniversary 
card or letter. You are thrilled! Some 
one remembered! And on a day when sor- 
rowful memories are called to mind, how 
soothing and comforting it is to know that 
someone understands your sorrow, and, 
tho distant, reaches your heart by her 
written message of love and hope! It’s a 
simple thing, this recording of anniversary 
dates and sending cards or letters touching 
on the occasion, but the woman who does 
it will find she has made for herself a warm 
lasting place in the heart of each distant 
friend.—M. A. B. 


Don’t throw the ham bone to the dog 
fore making a first class soup from it. 
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The Cheney jainscom- 
plete mastery 
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distinguishes the origi- 
nal from a mere repro 










































The Master‘ Touch of the virtuoso, searching out 


wy harmonies in os of —_— 
its counterpart in the pure voice 
The Cheney. 

Through an original application of acous- 
tic principles, The Cheney has made a 
wonderful contribution to music. Rec- 
ords awaken to new loveliness. Over- 
tones heretofore hidden are revealed. 
The painstaking care given to the per- 
fection of each detail in The Cheney 
stamps it a masterpiece. “THe LoncER 
You Pray It, Tus Sweeter It Grows.” 
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‘CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Should investigate the 


OTOPHONE 


& small, compact in- 
strument held against 
the ear, not inserted. 
No batteries. Natural 
voice yore No buzz- 
ing. for illus- 
Spot Socket 








giving particulass 
Free Trial Offer 
€. 8B. MEYROWITZ, Ine. 


| S20R FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
In Business Over 40 Years 
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Should be easily selling 
our centrated Non-Alco- 
otic ‘ood Fiavors, Soaps, 
rfaumes and Toilet para- 
tions. er 100 kinds, put up 
in collapsible tubes, Ten 
times the strength of bottle 
extracts. Every home in city 
or country is a possible cus- 
tomer. Entirely new. Quick 
liers. Good 
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AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 2882 American Bidg.  Cincinast!, @. 
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Vegetables to taste but no salt is required. 
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? EARN BIG MONEY 
Full Information Is FREE. 
Make it Snonpy-Write Today 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











ENDETS — Wonder Money Makers 
mend leaks instantly in ‘al! utensils, hot 
water bags,etc. Insertend tigh'en. ° 


and 
We Coiletemig Co. ox909. Atvsterdam. N.Y 




















Our ads are garanteed. Read them. 
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More Heat—Less Care 


Vea Florence Oil Cook Stove 
is ready for instant use. The 
is the most 
practical burner made. Raise the 
chimney and touch a lighted match 
to the asbestos kindler. In a few 
minutes you get an intense, clean; hot 
blue flame close under the cooking. 
Heat is automatically controlled by 
lever handles. The heat goes into 
the cooking and not into the kitchen. 
This means a cool kitchen. 


The Florence Tank Water Heater 
supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dry and bath. Easy toinstall wher- 
ever there is running water or a 
water storage tank. 


Florence burner 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove and 
the Florence Water Heater burn 
kerosene. They are easy to keep in 
perfect working order. No valves 
to leak. No wicks totrim. Sturdy 
construction insures long service. 


The Florence Portable Oven is 
best for oven cookery. It is asbes- 
tos lined. It has adjustable racks. 
Just a glance at its glass-panelled 
door shows the progress of your bak- 
ing. The baker's arch insures per- 
fect heat distribution. 


Ask your dealer to explain more 
fully the comforts and economies of 
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With sn intense 
blue flame, odorless 
smokeless, close uf 
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ence enone aggenengennene 


a Florence-equipped kitchen. Every nearest you, and we will send you 
Florence product fully guaranteed. If free the ‘‘Household Helper,”’ ‘‘Flor- 
he does not carry Florence products ence Tank Water Heater,’’ and 
write us for the name of the dealer ‘Florence Portable Oven’’ booklets. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 93 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves, (1, 2, 3, 4 and & burners), Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and sold in Canada by M‘Clary$, London, Canada 

















MY ST. PATRICK PARTY 
My last St. Patrick’s Day party was 


a beautiful success. I studied long and 
carefully before I decided upon what 
form of entertainment I would give my 
neighbors and other country friends, for 
I had been invited to so many and various 
kinds of “parties” that I was beginning 
to feel ashamed of myself for not return- 
ing the compliment. Another thing, all 
the many kinds of entertainment I was 
familiar with or had read of had already 
been presented by some of my large c ircle 
of acquaintances, so I determined that I 
ust must give something new, therefore 
{ invented my own form of party. Here 
it is: 

I used green shamrock leaves cut from 
eardboard as invitations for the St. 
Patrick party. White paper, cut in three- 
leaf shape, would be as good, with green 
ink for the writing. 

“Kiss the Blarney Stone” I named my 
game for the occasion. This was a 
piece of paper tacked on the wall. had 
each guest blindfolded and gave him or 
her a pencil. Then i had them, one at 
a time, walk up to the paper and kiss it, 
marking the imprint of the lips with the 
pencil. I changed the paper each time, 
of course. The one kissing the exact or 
nearest the exact center got the prize— 
a box of green candy mints. 

Next I hid one hundred and fifty sham- 
rock leaves (more or less can be used, 
according to the number of guests) in 
two rooms, seventy-five in each room. 
The one who found the largest number of 
these leaves was the winner—a green clay 
pipe for the gentleman, and a neat green, 
shamrock-shaped fan for the lady. 

After this we had one or two old 
fashioned games suggested on the spur of 
the moment. 

Partners for refreshments were chosen 
by cutting ee = leaves half in two, 
in odd shapes. Gentlemen were given 
one part and ladies the other part. The 
ones holding pieces that fitted ate to- 
gether. 

I served fruit punch, lettuce sandwiches, 
white iced wafers, and green ice cream, 
from shamrock molds, for lunch, with 
green fruit mints afterward. I made my 
fruit punch thus (the amount here given 
is for nine couples:) 

One large can (No. 3) pineapple, 12 
lemons, six large oranges, sugar to taste, 
one bottle of cherries, green fruit coloring 
if desired. I made a lemonade of the 
lemons. Then cut the pineapples into 
small pieces and squeezed the juice of the 
oranges into it. Then added enough water 
to keep it from being too strong, allowing 
for the ice. Added a teaspoonful of green 
fruit coloring, sugared to taste, then 
dropped in the cherries and, served ice 
cold. 

For lettuce sandwiches I used tender 
lettuce, nuts, bread and mayonnaise. 
Between two thin slices of bread I placed 
a small lettuce leaf, nuts to cover, then 
mayonnaise. Then pressed together and 
trimmed the rough edges. I kept them 
wrapped in a damp cloth until time to 
serve. 

For the green mints I used pulverized 
sugar, white of an egg, and green fruit 
coloring.. I mixed the sugar and beaten 
white of egg until it could easily be worked 
with. Then flavored with peppermint, and 
added three draps of the green fruit color- 
ing. They were then shaped in flat forms 
of uniform size. Of course, if wanted, 
they can be shaped in shamrock form.) 

The party was an entire success, so far 
as I could see, and I received several 
flattering words of praise from some of the 
guests afterward. It afforded a very pleas- 
ant ev-ning at a cost that was negligible. 
—A. J. C, 
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The basic idea of the Homer 
Pipeless Furnace is founded on 
fundamental natural laws— 
and their successful applica- 
tion to the heating problem has 
proved of tremendous value to 
the health and comfort of 
American homes. 


The famous Homer Thermo- 
Seal Inner Lining, is made of two 
sheets of heavy galvanized iron, 
effectively insulated with asbestos. 
This keeps the cold air passages 
cool and hot chambers hot. After 
years of test it has been proven 
that the Thermo-Seal Inner Lin- 

ing is remarkably efficient and will 
ast the life of a furnace. 


Write forthe New 1920 Furnace Book 
which gives the facts about the Homer 
Patented Pipeless Furnace. You'll 
never be disappointed in a Homer. 
It is the longest established pipeless 
furnace on the market—and the most 


successful. 
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1—Wear Better 
2—Feel Better 


4—Last Longer 
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©Yhe ORIGINAL PATENTED PIPELESS FURNACE 
worth the Therma-Seal INNER LINING 


In Successful Use Ever Since 1909—the First 
Patented Pipeless Furnace on the Market 
and Today More in Demand Than Ever 


HE fact that the Homer Pipeless Furnace—the Original 
Patented Pipeless Furnace--has been increasingly successful 
every year ever since 1909 shows definitely that the Homer 
gives American families the kind of heating service they want. 


One of the exclusive features 
obtainable only in the Homer 
—the original patented pipeless 
furnace--isits distinctive Ther- 
mo-Seal Inner Lining, prevent- 
ing heat radiation in cellar or 
basement and permitting the 
safe storage of vegetables and 
fruit. 
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Less Price It Heats 
Less Fuel It Ventilates 
More Heat It Satishes 
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**Soft and Good’’ 
man who is se his feet 
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‘“Soft and Good”’ 


Star Brand Shoes Are Better because they 
are better made of better quality that begins 
in better tanning and runs through every 
function of scientific shoemaking. 











ROBERTS JOHNSONS RAND 


Guaranteed All Leather 









By guaranteeing its advertising as it does, Successful Farming buyers who 
consult our advertising pages, are assured of 


honest treatment. 
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THE BUFF KITCHE 
If any room of the house should be 
bright and cheerful, the kitchen is that 
room. But in our section of the country, 
nine out of ten kitchens are painted 
green. Sometimes light and sometimes 
dark, but always green. Why this color 
enjoys — pee is hard to explain, 
for a more depressing color for walls and 
ceiling is hard to find. A green wall 
simply absorbs the light, making the room 

much darker than it should be. 
One of the largest real estate companies 
of Baltimore has given the subject of 








standardized the wall coloring. Light 
buff was the color determined upon as 
combining in the greatest degree the fol- 
lowing properties: Brightness and cheer- 
fulness by daylight, by artificial light— 
and durability. It is simply astonishing 
how those dark corners cease to exist 
when the buff color goes on. 

In order that the walls may be washed, 
an oil paint and not a watercolor is used. 


surface. If the plaster is absolutely 
smooth a gloss finish may be used to 
advantage. But the flat paint may be 
washed just as easily as the 
hides a multitude of defects 
otherwise be prominent. 

In the ordinary kitchen it is necessary 
to renew the paint every other year in 
order to keep it fresh and clean looking. 
Repainted at this interval, one coat only 
is necessary. 

Use the bright cheerful buff once and 
you will never go back to the dismal 
green.—W. E. C. 
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MADE OF UPHOLSTERY 

When old upholstered furniture is to 
be given a new covering, the faded pieces 
may still be used to make serviceable 
possessions. ‘The old damask covering of 
some of the furniture of a generation ago, 
undoubtedly has in it some still unworn 
spots. Even if it is faded, a dye bath of its 
original principal color will revive its ap- 
pearance, and such a fabric is far too 
beautiful and really choice to be lightly 
thrown away. 

The figured bag in the photograph was 
made of a strip of black and gold silk 
damask. ‘The lining for this was coral 
pink satin, the gilt drops were the same 
shade as the gol coenal figures of flowers 
and foliage, and the metal top was selected 
to harmonize—an old-gold finished frame. 
he work was very simple, was all done at 
home, and the cost was not great, the gilt 
drops and the metal top thru the holes of 
which the lined bag is sewed into place 
being the only outside expenditure.— 
Mrs. N. W. W. 
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Make the Old Home Modern 


HE Howard Life-Saver Pipeless furnace is easily installed in a day. There 
are no pipes to run li walls or under floors. The house is not torn up. 
The entire home is heated comfortably from one register. There has been 
no excuse for stoves on $50.00 rugs since basements were invented. 


heat and makes pos- 
sible the enjoyment of 
modern conveniences 
in old homes. 

Send for your copy of 
our Health Heat Book, 
a scientific treatise on 
the conservation of 
fuel, the promotion of 
health, the assurance of satisfactory home 


heating. Read what leading authorities say 


smoke tight. It is boiler 
riveted under 60,000 
pa pressure — real 
a 
Ample provision is made for the addition of 
moisture to the pure warm air that is 
circulated by nature’s method to all eae about the necessity of moisture in the air you 


The Howard Life-Saver i OW, ARI) 
ttleship construction. 
the house. The Life-Saver insures breathe. 


oe pg ge 
LIFE-SAVER, 
Uitesaversarebult for PIPELESS FURNAGES 
Zhe Donald B. Howard Heater Co. 
SUCCESSOR TO THE WROT (PON HEATER Ca 











THE DONALD B. HOWARD HEATER CO., 1026 Murphy St. Des Moines, lows. 
Send me your Health Heat Boox. My house is 
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priced. Nickel plated—looks 
—makes good—sells fast—guaran- 
teed. No experience needed. 
: omen as well as men. 
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THE STORY BOOK BEAN 


Billy came running to his mother, 
“See,”’ he cried, “what I have found!” 
He held out his chubby hand and there 
in the palm, lay a white and red speckled 
bean. Mother paused in her work and 
examined Billy’ 8 treasure. 
you find it?” she asked. 

Billy beamed, “I found it out near | 
where Jake, the hired man, is Meg the 
garden,” replied the little | »0y, “Don’t 
you think it is a pretty seed?” 

Mother nodded, ‘‘It is,’”’ she said, then: 
“I think this little seed could, if given 
a chance, tell you a story.’ 

“Oh, goody, goody!”’ cried Billy who, 
next to candy, loved a story better than 
anything. Then he sobered, “I don’t see 
how it could tell a story,” he said, “It 
hasn’t a mouth and it cannot talk?” 

Mother smiled, “All the same it can 
make you understand,” she said, “Let 
us give it a chance by burying it. 

Billy, who thought it was a new game, 
nodded, “That is what Jake is doing, 
he said as he took his little spade and ug 
a hole in the loose earth. When the hill 
was quite right Billy dropped in his seed 
and covered it up. 

“Now,” said mother, “Let’s forget it for 
a few days. “d 

But Billy couldn’t forget. Every little 
while he came out and looked at the spot 
where his beautiful red and white bean 
lay hidden. A rain came up that night 
and settled the ground and so, when next 
Billy visited the place he could not be 

uite sure just where he had planted 
the seed; he had meant to dig it up and 
see how it wa getting alon 

“Be patient,’’ mother told him, “wait 
a day or two and, I think, you will 
learn part of your new story.” So Billy 
waited and the third day, when he ran 
out to the spot he received a surprise. 
There, sure enough, was his bean; but, it 
was fast on the end of two green leaves! 

“Oh, mother!’ he called, “Come, quick, 
and see my bean!”’ 

When mother came out of the house she | 
clapped her hands. “See, your bean is 
beginning to talk to you,” she said, 
“Don’t you see, Billy, it is telling you a | 
wonderful secret, how it went to sleep | 
down in the ground and how the rain | 
came and the sun shone and caused it to 
swell and grow, to throw out tiny roots | 
with which to feed its leaves with | 
moisture; and leaves to draw sunshine e:ad | 
send it down into the earth thru its stem 
and into the roots.” 

Billy clapped his hands, *“*That’s better | 
than a fairy story,” he said, as he looked 
at his bean plant, ‘Will there be more of | 
the story?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,”’ replied mother, “But you 
must not forget to tend it if you waa 
have more of it. 

So all summer Billy watched his vine | 
grow; when the rains ceased and the| 
drought came the little boy dug a hole 
near his vine and set an old tin can 
in it; every day he filled the can with water | 
and let it seep into the ground and soon | 
the roots of the little plant learned where | 
to look for a drink and grew toward the 
can, even forcing their way into and 
around it And, while the bean vines in | 
Jake’s garden became brown and with- | 
ered, Billy’s vine remained green and grew 
so swiftly that it soon covered the tall 
pole which Daddy stuck in the ground | 
beside it. And it threw out long tendrils 
which soon became covered with leaves 
and little blue flowers and the honey bees 
came and buzzed about it and then flew 
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Every Corner 
of the House 


Homes are built for comfort and enjoy- 
ment in winter as much as in summer. 


Cold halls and floors; icy bedrooms; poor- 
ly ventilated rooms that make “catching 
cold’’ easy and endanger health in stove 
heated homes, surely do not add comfort 
or enjoyment. The 


INTERNATIONAL 
ONnEPIPE HEATER 


can put warm, healthful air in every corner of 
the house. It makes ONE central heating plant, 
in the cellar, where it belongs, doing away with 
the muss and dirt of stoves. 


The International Onepipeis built scientifically 
so that fire pot, radiating surfaces and the single 
register are correctly proportioned to save fuel. 
It has an outer casing anda triple inner casing. 
This avae warmth inside, thus saving fuel and 


keeping the cellar cool. 
It burns all fuels. (We have a special wood 
burning type. If wood is your only or cheapest 


fuel, send for special catalog.) 


Send for our Catalog. With it we send a simple 
chart and question blank, which when returned 
will enable us to give you advice on your heating 
needs. We have been making all kinds of heating 
apparatus for over 70 years, so our advice will be 
reliable and unbiased. This service is free so write 
today. 

INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY 

Makers of Boilers, Furnaces and Onepipe Heaters 

9-29 Arthur St., Utica, N. Y. 


10 Convenient Distributing Points: 
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One day Billy found dozens and dozens 
of little queer, shaped, | things hang- 
ing where the blossoms ad been and ran 
to mother with the news. 

Mother laughed, ‘“That is another part 
of the wang ’ she said, “Those funny 
things are the bean pods. Your vine is 
telling you, that thanks to your care, we 
will soon have green beans for dinner.” 

Billy sat down on the door step, “It’s 
funny, the things a bean can tell you, 
isn’t it?”’ he said, “I’ve learned a lot from 
my vine; about the kind of earth it likes 
to grow in; the rain and sun, the bees and, 
oh, ever so many other things.” He 
crossed his legs and looked at his vine, 
“| think I'll have to call it the “Story- 
Book Bean,” he said.—E, L. R. 
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THIS CRADLE MAKES BABY 
INDEPENDENT 

A rather ingenious young father has 
devised a cradle that acts both as an exer- 
cser and a lullaby for his baby. Withal 
it is so simple that any other parent may 
duplicate it at small cost and with little 
trouble. 

You will need an ordinary clothes bas- 
ket, two strong screen door springs, two 
iron rods (those from a y sacle we window 
whing are just the thing), flat board 
about ten or twelve inches wide and four 
inches longer than the basket, for the base 
two cleats, two V-shaped pieces of wood 
about six inches high and four casters. 

Nail the cleats to the under side across 
each end of the baseboard and fasten the 
casters to them. Nail the V-shaped pieces 
across each end of baseboard on the upper 
side to act as braces for the uprights of 
iron rods. 

The awning rods must be secured with 
staples to the V-shaped pieces, extending 
them back under the baseboard to make 
them secure. The springs are extended 
through an eye in the top of the iron rods 
or they may be bound into position with 
wire. Each end of the springs is fastened 
to a corner of the basket. 

If the iron rods are not available, an 
upright may be made of a board about 
four inches wide. In this case it will be 
six inches above the baseboard. 

The springs would then be stapled 
across the top. 

Besides being a boon to busy mothers, 
the muscular development of the child in 
this cradle is wonderful. He soon learns 
that by pushing his feet against the basket 
the cradle will start into motion and so 
the habit of amusing himself is early incul- 
cated and the mother is spared constant 
attendance upon him.—M. B. B. 





































INEXPENSIVE FLOWER HOLDERS 

Not all of us can afford the fascinating 
new flower holders designed to show at 
their best advantage a few blossoms or 
those having short or very stiff stems. 
But we can all afford a little box of clean 
id which answers the purpose just as 
well as more expensive devices for the 
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dear to my heart are the 
scenes of my childhood, 
when fond recollection presents them to view” 
etc. It is one of the 26 popular old ballads 
in the 32 page song book, “‘Songs of Long 
Ago”, which we will send free to anyone returning the 
coupon below. Send for your copy today. 


Baldwin 


cA cWame that Sands for Real Worth in» 
PIANOS anv PLAYER PIANOS 


You cannot make a mistake in choosing a Baldwin-made 
Piano or Player-Piano, because in so doing you are following 
the example of the world’s best musicians of yesterday and 
today—DePachmann, Bachaus, Sembrich, Henry, Pugno, 
Scharwenka, Eddie Brown, Tillie Koenen, LaForge, 
Richard—and hundreds of others. The Baldwin 
line includes the Baldwin, Ellington, Hamilton 
and Howard Pianos, and the Manualo, “‘the 
player-piano that is all but human”. Our'local 
representative will be glad to demonstrate and 
let you try any of these instruments. 


I: goes like this—‘‘How 
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The Baldwin Piano Companp oo” cong book ‘‘Songs of 
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Mr Edison's Wonder- ‘ a | 
ful New Amberola 


a XY fx 


YS ihe New Eatooe j . =—— 
Edison’s great new phonograph with the Dia- — 
lus ucer and your choice of all the brand New == 


mond stylus reprod t 
Diamond Amberol Records on trial. Only Ae down. Now, on this offer, you can have 
best that mone ean buy a jee very mu than tha ‘ 
of the genuine Edison Amberola ere offered. ‘Seize this ‘opportunity. Send Ta ae imitations 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct e,2: 2en4,t¢ New Edison Am- 


Entertain your family ont your friends with your favorite records—everything Grand Opera 




















the Mi 
pa teach ma ten a red et 
Enid uhiy pans Dataeahae ToF. K. BABSON 
Get Edison _Eateon Phonograph Distributors 
Catalog Free sive: Weerams “302 Biwon Block CHICAGO, ks 
ae pay letter (or Just this pa — is . Edison Catalog end fell particulars “of 4 
out about this offer—while this offer on the new model ola 
F.K. BASSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 
3 Edison Block Chicago, 
Can. O fice: 66 Portage Ave., Winmepes. Man. 
Address —_ —s 














purpose. Fill the vase or desired receptacle 


The flowers keep freshas long as when only 
water is used. And the sand may be 
dried and used again repeatedly.—A.M.A. 








Successful Farming thoroughly investigates the reliability of its adver- 


partly full of sand, arrange the flower | tisers and accepts no advertisement it does not guarantee. The policy pro- 
stems in this and fill with fresh water. 2 a8 : i 
tects not only the conscientious business man who wants to advertise, but 


also our many subscribers who want good, reliable merchandise at the most 
reasonable price possible. 
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8,Squibs From The@ | 
erm le 


We are apt to forget the disloyalty 
of silence. It is sometimes a bit hard, but 
we should be brave enough to stand by our 
friends, our faith and our principles by a 
quietly spoken word. 
garment with snap 


snap the fast- 
little knot 


Before putting a 
fasteners thru the wringer, 
eners together. This saves the 
from being crushed and ruined. 

The satisfactory way of keeping 
parsley for garnishing is to wash it thoroly, 
then shake the water off and put the 
parsley in an air tight jar in the ice box or 
cool place until wanted. 

Let’s always try to be sincere—in our 
friendships, in our excuses, in the stand 
we take on anything. Say what we mean 
then stick by what we say. 


most 


Are you troubled with sleeplessness? 
Fat a cold orange just before retiring. 


There is a quality about it said to be very 
effectual, besides its mild acid is excellent 
for the system 

Don’t believe people who say basting 
of meat is not necessary. If you have not 
a very excellent self-basting roaster, the 
roasts cannot be juicy and fine flavored 
unless cups, or large spoons, of the drip- 
pings are frequently poured over it. 

Don’t stick a fork in a joint to turn it 
over, as that lets the juices pour out. It 
makes good gravy, of course, but hurts 
meat, and the gravy will be good enough 
without it. 

You have seen the smiles that are like 
rays of sunshine, turning everything they 
touch into gold. If we have not that sort 
of a factory in our homes let’s start one 
now, and make strikes absolutely un- 
lawful. 

A pinch of salt will make both eggs and 
cream whip better. Both should be very 
cold. 

Sew a strip of muslin an inch wide on 
the legs of the children’s union suits, to 
slip under the feet like the straps of 
leggins. Even the tiny tots will then gladly 
put on their own stockings, saving your 
busy morning minutes. 

A victory should not be considered the 
end of the road, but only a guide-post to 
the way ahead. 

Sprinkle the corn with warm water 


just before placing it in the popper. The 
steam softens the shell of the grain and 
the corn will all pop, leaving no hard 


grains or kernels. 

Keep the hall neat and save room by 
putting the floor of the bottom stair step 
on hinges. This makes a box for the 
children’s overshoes and skates. 

System will save the results of your 
work so that will not have to do 
things over and over. 

If you have a velvet bow that has be- 
come crushed, heat your curling iron, 
cover it with a damp cloth, and insert it 


you 


into the loops, opening the curler wide. 
Then brush the velvet and the nap will 
stand up like new. 


When straining lard drippings or other 
hot liquids, fasten the cloth to the retainer 
with clothes pins. “ou will then have both 
hands to work with and are in no danger 
of getting burned. 

Let's remember that there must always 
be a burial before there a resur- 
rection. What do we need to bury? 

To get the best results when mashing 
heat the milk before adding it 
and potatoes will be light and fluffy. 

Not only keep the carpet sweeper free 
of lint and hairs but occasionally rub it 
well with a cloth wet in kerosene, then 
let it remain in the air until the odor has 
evaporated 

A lot of people need to get off the ob- 
servation car and back into the obliga- 
tion car.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 
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CALORIC HEAT 
FOR NEW HOMES 


CALORIC HEAT 
FOR OLD HOMES 


THE ABOVE PICTURE SHOWS THE 
#01 YEAR OLD HOME OF W.L.CROPPER 
BURLINGTON, KY, WHICH IS HEATED 

with A CacoriC 
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CAL 


Proofs and Reasons—Listen! 


76,000 users of the patented CaloriC 

ipeless Furnace in every state in the 
United States, in Canada, and in 
Alaska. Every user a living reason 
why YOU should have a CaloriC. 
Every user a proof and pledge that 

our family will —_~ increased com- 
ort and econom en the CaloriC 
comes into your ome. 


PIPELESS 


FURNACE 





The CaloriC is the Original Pipcless Furnace 
Triple-casing Patent, No. 933128, dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1909. Heats homes of 18 rooms or 
less through one register. Burns any fuel. So 
— le a child can operate it. Saves labor of 

ng up and taking down stoves each season. 
nk 4 regulated from first floor. In- 
stalled in old homes or new, usually in a day. 
Sold on a money- -back guarantee to heat ; your 


home to 70° in coldest weather. NOW, 
ome, b howe-igeains. is the most Swe 
installation. See nearest CaloriC 


dealer, o write today for CaloriC book and 
Rames of users in your locality. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 


105 Woodrow St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Gente send ene one sent; Just 
prove it 


let me send you my F. 


4 cures, shields or 
without success— 


i not tried my deocelait 
ny yt confidence 


instantl 


Fairyfoot will be sent 
plain sealed envelope. 





Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


let me 
to you as I have done for over 

72,500 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
airyfoot treatment 

Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
ds you ever tried 
don’t care how dis- 
i) gusted you are with them nT have 


i do yon qbocintaty 
you absclutely 
enka: it te It is a wonderful yet simple 
home —— relieves you almost 
in; it removes the 

cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity dissappears—all this while 
you are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 
Just send yous 8 name and address and 


a ~~ ad = 
FOOT REMEDY GO., Dept. 15, 3661 Ogden Ave, ® Ghivage 









INT First Cost 


1 Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE PEST 
It has the Full Life init 
when delivered to you. 
GUARANTEED 
y For 6 and 7 Years. . 
4 YOU will be greet 
Made Fresh For Your Order i after you use it. 


UCTIONS for each order, 
wre Today for my ne INT pee = 


or Cards. Tells As. weaiut oh should be 













Department 48 ST. LOUIS, MO. 











New, Folding, Galvanized 


allsizes. Write for descriptive 


of fish, J, F.Gregory, Dept, 





nk, Muskrats and 
Catch Fisk® other fur-bearing animals 
in large my a the 


a 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Madein 
rice list, and free 
booklet on best bait known fora tracting all ki 

211, Mo. 


It 








Thrifty farm families patronize our advertisers 





O. mw CHASE, The Paint Man, 
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MARCH MUSIC OFFERINGS 

With each order sent on this month’s 
coupon, we will enclose a 1920 catalog 
of Century music. This is the best cheap 
edition of standard music = Any- 
one of the nineteen undred pieces 
isted in this catalog, we will supply at 
ffteen cents a Copy. 

Yollowing is the list of the October 
music coupon, which expires March 31st. 
Send im your order with this month’s 
coupon. 

Vocal: Face to Face, 30 cents; I’m 
Forever Blowing Bubbles, 30 cents; Gates 
of Gladness, 10 cents; What Could be 
Sweeter, 10 cents; Marseillaise, 10 cents. 

Inst. umental: March of the Flower 
Girls, 25 cents; Taxi, 10 cents, Belfry 
Chimes, 10 cents; In the Trenches, 10 
cents; Water Nymph, 10 cents. 

Vocal 

Tell Me, by Kortlander. (c-d.) A ballad 
fox-trot which is one of the most popular 
of the song hits. The accompaniment is 
very pleasing. 

Let the Rest of the World GoBy, by Ernest 
Ball. (ee). Another beautiful waltz ballad 
by this well-known writer. The refrain 
is arranged for one or two voices and the 
song is unusually melodious thruout. 

I’ve Got My Captain Working For Me 
Now, by Irving Berlin. (d-e). is song 
always Laing a laugh, as it tells of a re- 
turned private who has his former Captain 
working for him. ‘The composer spent 
some time in service overseas. Music is 
good and lively. 

Lullaby Time by Freeman. (c-f). A very 
rythmieal melodious waltz song, similar 
to Beautiful Ohio. The melody is harmo- 
nized thruout for solo or duet. 

Alexander’s Band is Back in Dizieland 
by Gumble. (e-f). One of the best of the 
coon songs, the time is the kind that 
makes it hard to keep your feet still, as 
the song says “Everybody get your 
dancing shoes.” 

Memories of You in Dear Hawaii, by 
MacMeekin. (e-e). A very tuneful ballad 
of which you will never tire. 


































Instrumental 

Ajter the Shower by Loth, Grade 4. A 
well liked Novelette; the grace notes thru- 
out makes it very dainty and fairly makes 
the melody sparkle. 

American Pep, by Green, Grade 4. A 
march one-step written in a vary lively 
style. Good swing, splendid for march- 
ing. 

Pretty Dew Drop, by Greenwald, Grade 
1. An easy waltz with extra large notes, 
— it easier for the young pupils 
w read, 











Piano Duet 
Qui Vive, by Ganz, Grade 4. This grand 
galop de concert is a very bright and 
showy number, for recitals and programs 
of any kind. 
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hear all the greatest artists 
of the world in your own 


home just as they want you to 
hear them, it is as necessary that 
you should havea Victrola as that 
you should have their Victor 
Records. 


The Victrola and Victor 


Records are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized in 
the processes of manufacture, 
making it necessary to use 
them together to achieve a 


result, 


Any Victor dealer will gladly 


play any music you wish to hear. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write 
to us for catalogs and name of 


nearest Victor dealer. 


| Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 
























ldress all orders for music to Successful 
arming. 
MARCH MUSIC COUPON, 
This coupon expires August 3lst, 
Vocal 
| Me, 30 cents 
t the Rest of the World Go By, 30 cents. 
paw! My Captain Working for Me Now, 
/ cents 
v Time, 15 cents 
xander’s Band is Back in Dixieland, 10 
ents 
Memories of You in Dear Hawaii, 10 cenis. 
Instrumental 
\fter the Shower, 30 cents. 
American Pep, 10 cents 
Pretty Dew Drop, 15 cents. 
Piano Duet 


| Qui Vive Galop, 15 cents 


1920). 

















Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay for, Write name and address plainly. 












































































wise spoil. 
can do it; 
don't use. 
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Cooking Costs 


National Aluminum Steam Pres- 
sure Cooker makes har 
foods and cheapest cuts of meat de- 

licious and tender in 
with % the fuel. 
stick or b 

With Nationa! Steam 

Pressure 


put up better canned 
than 


ple, 
sell at 


Send 





d-to-cook 

the time 
ood can't 
urn, all flavors retained. 
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goods 
buy at the store 
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or illustrated booklet 
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SEND YOUR 


\ OLD CARPETS 


and Clothin 


We reciaim the 
pecial process of cleanin andrespin- 
; then we dye it 


price ‘ 


wool +, 
weave new 






three days. 
our latest catalog o 
colors, liberal freight 

















| Let us send this fine Razor for 30 daysfreetrial. When 
} after using, send $1.85 or return razor. 
| Today. denes Nie. Co., 186 W. Lake St. Dept. $20 Chicago 


payment offer and full information, 











\ Olson Rug Co., Dept. R-3436 Lafiin St., Chicago, fil. f 
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Soe-Sitien Martha Washington 
Dinner Set—110 Wonderful Pieces 


How can we hope to give tm even a faint idea of the exquisite beauty of this 
wonderful Golden Martha Washington Dinner Set? A picture can’t do it because no 
picture can show the gleam of heavy, lustrous gold ——s heavy decoration, or 

the snowy whiteness of each piece where it glistens through the heavy, 

bands of rich gold and the wreath with your initial monogram also in a 
gold. You must see the distinctive shape—the many and varied Jt sow,” 
artistic indentations—which make this pattern so different from all AA . 

others. It is a reproduction of the most expensive dinner set made. 


With Your Initial Monogram In Gold 


Send only $1 now. Compare with the most luxurious tableware you 
sotnen Jor 400 and pay toumapertation both wape.” It yes Knap my te 
re your $1.00 an ways. ou keep > 
them, pay balance in easy monthly paymnenhe as ote below. Each piece is fire glazed PN y! oO » “out 
—guaranteed not to check or craze. Order by No. 327BMA 18. Price of complete ARE WY) and it 
set of 110 pieces, $28.95. Send only $1 with coupon, balance $2.75 per month. < . prac: Trans 


Complete Set Consists of faenens.nscaomet gy 


12 cups; 12 saucers; 12 cereal dishes, 6 in.; 12 individual and butter plates,6% in.; 12 suuce 

dishes; 1 platter, 134 in.; 1 pinteer. 11% in.; 1 celery dish, 8% in.; 1 sauce boat tray, 7% in.; 2 “Th 
butter plate, 6 in.; 1 vegetable dish, 103 in., with lid (2 pieces); 1 deep bowl, 8% in.; 1 shallow "‘Tt’s 
bowl, 9 in.; 1 small deep bowl, 5in.; 1 gravy boat, 7% in.; lereamer; 1 sugar bow! with cover ( back 
(2 pieces). Shipped from Chicago warehouse. weight about 9 pounds. ace § 


FREE Bargain Catalog |: your 


Be sure to get this great catalog. Thousands of 

ains in furniture, carpets, rugs, stoves, phonographs, sewing machines, | 
kitchenware, farm equipment, silverware, jewelry, etc.—all on Hartman’s | 
easy credit terms. Many pages in colors. nd postal today. 


THE HARTMAN CO. 


Give 
4010 LaSalle St. —- old ek 


“In 
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HE LEFT HER 

Miss Fortyodd awoke in the middle of 
be night to find a burglar ransacking her 
fects. Miss Fortyodd did not scream, 
or she prided herself, among other 
ings, upon her courage. Pointing to the 
oor with a dramatic gesture, she ex- 
aimed : 

“Leave me at once!” 

The burglar politely retreated a step and 


aid : 
“T had no intention of taking you!” 


APPLIED ANATOMY 

“The human anatomy is a wonderfui bit 

f mechanism,” observed the Sage. 
“Yes,” agreed the Fool. “Pat a man on 
e back and you'll make his head swell.” 

‘incinnati Enquirer. 


LOST FLESH 

“Well, Brown, how ill you look! What’s 

e matter?” 

“Oh, nothing much; losing weight, 
that’s all. Lost a hundred and thirty 
pounds of flesh in one day.” 

“Impossible!” 

“Fact, I assure you. My wife has 
eloped with the next door neighbor!” 








THE LORD HELPS THOSE, ETC. 

“How does yo’ feel dis mawnin’, Joe?” 

“I feels bad—mighty bad! I wish dat 
Providence’ would have mussy on me 
an’ take me.” 

“How can you expec’ it to ef you won’t 
take de doctor’s medicine?” 















“T’ll give you five dollars a day, spot- 
rash,” said the farmer to the tramp who 
had stop to beg a meal, “if you'll 
help me dig potatoes. We'll begin right 
now,” he pointed at the big field, “because 
I'm afraid the frost will get them.” 

“No,” yawned the tramp. “You better 
dig’em. You planted ’em, and you know 
just where they are.” 


SOMETIMES BETTER 
Bobby, just home from his first visit 
to the country, was telling the folks of 
its wonders. “And say, Ma,” he said, 
out on the farm they get milk from cows, 
and it’s just as good as any.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


TURN BACKWARD 





— 

N “There’s no danger,” said the doctor. 
, ‘It’s only a carbuncle coming on the 
" back of your neck. But you must keep 
mM. Hyour eye on it.” 

am pe es 

4 FATHER FORGOT 

— “Well, son, did you see Santa Claus 
eh ist night?” inquired the past-Santa. 


“No, I couldn’t because it was so dark 
but I heard what he said when he stubbe 
his toe on the bedpost.”’ 


CHARITY TODAY 
“Have you any particular use for your 
old clothes?” inquired the charity worker. 
‘Indeed, I have,” was the response, “I 
wear them.’’—Literary Digest. 


FARMERS ABROAD 
_A detachment of the Blackhawk Di- 
vision, A. E. F., was steaming up the 
coast of Scotland. On a high cliff appeared 
a ruin of a round stone tower. Crowds of 
soldiers and nurses were wondering aloud 


how many centuries it seen, and 
whether it had been built by the ds 
or as a defense in the “Border” feuds, 
when all the romance was shattered by 
the remark of a doughboy, from the 
middle west: 

“Now, what in the world would a fellow 
do with a silo up there?’’—Everybody’s. 


BUSY, ANYWAY 
A notorious criminal had eluded the 
clutches of the police, and the rural regions 
around were duly posted with circulars 
from headquarters offering a reward and 
showing + amma of the_evil-doer in 
five rogues’ ery poses. 
Very shortly came this message from an 
up-country constable: 
“ Have jailed four of the cusses and am 
hot on the trail of the fifth.” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


OF COURSE 

“What makes the new baby at your 
house cry so much Tommy?” 

“It don’t ery so very much,” was the 
indignant reply of Tommy, “and anyway, 
if all your teeth were out, and your hair 
off, and your legs so weak you couldn’t 
stand on them, I guess you'd feel like 


” 








SOME CAT 
Little Donald the promising son of a 
well-known automobile man was in- 
tensely interested in the cat on the hearth 





before the fire. Suddenly he turned and 
announced excitedly: 
“Mamma, he’s got his motor going.” 


The new colored maid looked like a 
jewel—a real black diamond. The mis- 
tress, a very busy business woman spoke 
with an apologetic air as they entered 
the kitchen. 

“T know this kitchen looks awful, but 

“Laws, honey, don’ you min’ one min- 
ute. I’se used to white folks, I is,” soothed 
Dinah. 
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(2. 
TALKING IT OVER 

He was a new hand, from the big city. 

“Jim,” asked the farmer, “have you. 
fed the horses?” 

“Yessir.” 

“What did you feed them?” 

“Hay.” 

“Feed the cows?” 

“Yessir.” 

“What did you feed them?” 

“Hay.” 

“Did you feed the ducks?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Well, what did you feed them?” 

“Hay.” 

“And did they eat it?” 

“Well, no sir, not exactly, they didn’t 
as far as I noticed—but they was talkin’ 
it over when I left.’”’—Ex. 





FATHER’S DIGNITY 

Her father had given her a wonderful 
set of mink furs forChristmas. She was 
in raptures over their beauty. 

“And to think such wonderfully beauti- 
ful furs could come from a low sneaking 
little beast.’”’ 

Her mother’s expression was pained. 

“Why daughter, how can you speak so 
of your father!” 


NEW VIEWPOINT 

“Say, I hear old Jones is out strong 
against the capitalistic class.” 

“Oh, yes, you know he found out that 
his oil stock was all a fake.” 

FORECAST 

“Well,” said the doctor, “how are you 
feeling today?” 

“Oh, doctor,”’ replied the patient, 
wearily, “I am suffering the torments of 
the doomed.”’ 

“What! Already?” inquired the doctor 
pleasantly. 

NO LAUNCHING 

A new arrival was announced at the 
home of a worker in the shipyards. 

“Well, Tom,’’ said his boss, “I reckon 
you'll be christening him pretty quick, 
eh?” 

“Not much, I won’t,” replied the in- 
dignant father, “he’s too little to have a 
bottle broken over his head now.” 
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Note: 
to dot. 





Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete. 
Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 


Draw straight from dot 
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HE people who make Hansen Gloves 
think of their work as an important 
service to the public. They recognize 
that a glove can make or mar the work 
of the hands. 













Hansen designs are so carefully planned 
and the leather is so flexible that you can 
enjoy full protection yet work as effi- 
ciently as if your hands were bare. 







Here in this Harvester’s Special is a good 
example of the way Hansen builds to 
s match the hand to the work. Note the 
ie long cuff gauntlet and adjustable fastener 
at wrist which keep out dust, chaff and 
cinders. 



















No. 1043—Flexo Stubby-Cuff, lined 
or .unlined, glove or mitten styles. 

igned to allow greatest freedom 
of wrist movement to the driver 
when manipulating wheel and levers, 


Write for Glove Book—An attractive showing 
of many styles. Select yours, then see your dealer, 











Oo. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
129-F Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsia 
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Darling, in the Des Moines Register 


THE CAMEL THAT TRIED TO GET THROUGH THE EYE OF 
A NEEDLE AND THE RICH MAN TRYING TO GET INTO 
HEAVEN HAVEN’T ANYTHING ON THE PRESENT DAY 
STRUGGLES WITH THE INCOME TAX 



















Bonstrup; in the San Francisco Chronicle 
TOADSTOOLS OR MUSHROOMS? 



















WHAT SHALL I DO 5) 
weer SHALL 1 DO-) 
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Murphy, in the Cleveland News + seer : : 
THE COST OF LIVING FROM THE INSIDE Darling in the Des Moines Register a 
Copyrighted by the International Feature Service LOST IN_AN IMPENETRABLE FOR 
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What would happen to the heavy 
winter markets if it were 
not for the packer? 








All over the country, dur- 
ing the fall and early winter, 
stock raisers reduce their 
herds. 


The result is, millions of 
animals are marketed. 


The heaviest shipments of 
the year are made at this 
time. With stockmen 
sending in shipments faster 
than people eat meat, the 
market naturally becomes 
overcrowded. 


It is the packer who steps 
into the breach. 


His facilities for dressing 
and refrigerating thousands 
of animals, for curing hams 
and bacon, and his national 
distribution system insure 


the stockman the best pos- 
sible cash market for his 
animals. 


Without these packing 
facilities, the market would 
be glutted. By absorbing 
the excess numbers of live 
stock that are shipped to 
the stock yards in the cold 
months, the packer gives 
the stockmen vital support 
at one of the most critical 
times of the year. 


He also performs a distinct 
service for the consumer 
by conserving the surplus 
meat at the heavy market- 
ing season for the period 
when live stock receipts 
are light. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Gotoa Legitimate Dealer — 
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and Get a Legitimate Tire jaz 
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HIS year the American 

people will spend more 
than $900,000,000 for auto- 
mobile tires. 

Tires are one of the larg- 
est items in the motorist’s 
budget. 

The cost is making even 
careless buyers think and 
inquire. 

And the more they in- 
quire, the smaller will grow 
the influence of hearsay and 
the irresponsible tire dealer. 


* * * 


We have all met the man 
whotakes his opinions ready- 
made. 

He tells everything he 
knows. He knows more 
about every car than the 
man who made it, where to 
buy the cheapest truck — 
how to get the biggest bar- 
gain in tires. 

He always arouses a cer- 
tain amount of wonder in 
the unknowing. They never 





Every time you drive your car 
along @ track or a rut in a coun- 
try road you are taking some life 
out of your tires, 

Worn frogs and switches often 
cause small cuts, which are rapidly 
enlarged by the action of gravel 
and moisture, Ruts and track slots 
pinch the tire, wearing away the 
tread where their edges strike it. 

It is well to avoid such placesas 
much as possible. 














think to ask him where he 
gets his secrets. 
“Somebody says” and 
“everybody does” are re- 
sponsible for more wrong 
impressions about tires than 
anything else you can think 


of. 


It is on the people who 
come under the influences 
of these phrases that the 
irresponsible dealer thrives. 


4 + * 


You generally find him 
with the name of a standard 
tire displayed in his windows 
to give an impression of 
quality. 

But when you get inside 
the first thing he begins to 
talk about is price and sub- 
stitution. 


What the thoughtful mo- 
torist is looking for today is 
better tires. 

He goes to a legitimate 
dealer and gets a legitimate 
tire. 


The quality idea—the idea 
of a quality tire, of a dealer 
who believes in quality—is 
commanding a greater re- 
spect from a larger portion 
of the motoring public all 
the time. 


It is the idea on which the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany was founded—on which 
it has staked a greater in- 
vestment than any other 
rubber organization in the 
world. 

Build a tire that will do 
more, a detter tire than was 
built before, and you are 
sure of a large and loyal 
following. 

We have never been able 
to build enough VU. S. Tires 
to go around. 


United States Tires 


United States © Rubber Company 


Fifty-three Factories 


The oldest and largest Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and thirty-five Branches 
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STRAWBERRIES 
AND BIG CASH PROFITS 


——That’s What a 
Kellogg Strawberry 
Garden Means 

to You 


2200 QUARTS IN 1919 


1 this Kellogg Strawberry 





Garden which gave the ownera 
cash profit of $240.00 and in ad- 
dition wonacash prize of $10.00 
besides. Our FREE BOOK tells 


who owns it. Send for it today } 
and read what he says. | 
| 
| 


$113.0C CASH PROFTT 
last season from this emall Kel- 
lore Strawberry Garden. Our 
FREE BOOK gives al! the facts. 
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; The above photo-engraving shows a Kellogg Everbearing Strawberry Garden photo- 
‘ graphed on a crisp October morning. Notice the loads of big, ; R F . 


delicious Kellogg Everbearing Strawberries just picked fresh 
from the vines. The two young ladies in winter attire, late 
fall vegetables, and shocks of corn,—all tell of the lateness 
of the season. 


ELLOGG’S EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
K GARDEN is composed of 250 Kellogg Ever- 

bearing Strawberry plants, (Superb, Progres- 
sive and Peerless varieties), which have won a world- 
wide reputation for quality and productiveness. It 
occupies a very small space (only 25x30 ft. or any di- 
mensions making an equal area). Every reader of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING should have a Kellogg Ever- 
bearing Strawberry Garden because it will contribute 
more to your home in dollars, comfort and good cheer 
than anything else you could possibly produce on the 
same small plot of ground. In fact, it 


Will Soon Pay for Itself and Give You 
a Big Cash Profit Besides 


Just stop and consider how many dollars you are 
now spending every year for strawberries. You can 
avoid this expense by planting a Kellogg Everbear- 
ing Garden because it will supply your family with 
big, delicious berries fresh from the vines this year 
from early in August right up until winter;—next 
year from early June until snow flies. It will also 
produce enough for putting up your winter supply 
and gallons of surplus berries which will soon pay 
for the Garden and give you a big cash profit besides. 

Surely, if you follow your own good judgment, 
you'll plant one of these money-saving, money-mak- 
ing Gardens this spring. 

We can furnish only a limited number of Kellogg 
Everbearing Gardens this season, in fact, we won’t be 
able to supply the demand. Therefore we urge you to 


Order Your Kellogg Everbearing Garden 
Direct From This Ad. 


Just send us $7.50 and we'll reserve a Kellogg 
Everbearing Garden for you to be shipped, all trans- 
portation charges prepaid, at the proper planting 
time this spring. We will also mail you at once, 
FREE and POSTPAID, our valuable book, “THE 
KEY TO STRAWBERRY PROFITS,” which tells 
how to make this Garden give you the biggest crops 
and biggest profits. 


R. M. KELLOGG Co. 


Box 33 Three Rivers, Mich. 








STRAWBERRY 


Whether you order a Kelloge 
Everbearing Strawberry Garden 
or not, we want to send you 
a Free copy of our beautifully 
illustrated 1920Strawberry Book, 
“Kellogg's Great Crops of Straw- 
berriesand How to Grow Them.” 
This book pictures in colors and 
tells all about the latest and most 
profitable straw berries— 
KELLOGG’'S NEW RACE, 
(big, sparkling beauties) 
KELLOGG’S BIG FOUR 
and BIG LATE, (each a prize 
winner and money-maker) 
KELLOGG'S EVERBEAR- 
ERS, (which produce loads of 
of big, delicious berries from 
June until snow flies). 
It also pictures and fully des- 
cribes the world-famed KEL- 
LOGG STRAWBERRY GAR- 
| DENS which are reducing the 





H. C. L. and contributing big 
cash profits in thousands of 
homes throughout the country. 
SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE 
| FREE BOOK TODAY 


It won’t cost you a single penny 

we even pay the postage. Just 
send us your name and address, 
(written plainly please), and 
we'll mail your copy at once, 
FREE and POSTPAID. 
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